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PREFACE 


T HERE exists today no monumental work on Ancient Painting which is 
concerned with material antedating the period of Christian art. German 
archaeologists may have in mind such a publication in DcnkmtiLer der 
Muleret, which is being edited by Herrmann and which up to the present 
has dealt with Pompeian wall-paintings and a few mosaics. There is no handbook 
treating the subject except the one by P. Girard. La Pcinturc antique, dating from 
the year 1893. Most of the research in this field has been confined to single investi¬ 
gations, covering some one branch of the subject, such as Etruscan painting, Greek 
vases, or Egyptian tomb-decoration. On the other hand, a history of Ancient Paint¬ 
ing cannot be written until many more investigations have been made, notably in 
Egypt, Etruria, and the East. 

It is hoped that this book will fill the very definite need which exists for a work 
on Ancient Painting. The discovery of many new monuments, such as the wall- 
paintings from Crete and Rome, the painted stelE from Pagasa*, and wad-decorations 
as far afield as Southern Russia and Palestine, calls for a discussion of new material; 
increased research, which has advanced our knowledge of various fields, demands a 
revision of our information about many phases of the subject. Such a consideration 
must of necessity enrich our knowledge of painting in general and of Greek painting 
in particular. 

This book is designed primarily for students of Classical Archaeology, and for 
students of Art in general. The survey of ancient civilizations which is presented 
will also, we believe, prove useful to students of History'. Last of all, it is hoped that 
it may interest the general reader and that he may find in the pages which follow 
some tiling of the achievement of the painter in ancient times and of his influence on 
the art of later ages. 

The plan of the book is relatively simple: beginning with the earliest attempts at 
painting in prehistoric times, the chapters follow in chronological order the develop¬ 
ment of Egyptian, Oriental, Cretan, and Greek work, and range in time down 
through Etruscan, Pompeian, Grseco-Roman. and Roman painting. In beginning the 
book some years ago, I was primarily interested in bringing together available ma¬ 
terial for a survey of Greek painting, but it becomes increasingly evident that Greek 
art cannot be treated as an isolated phenomenon. Its prehistory and early stages 
must be examined and this examination involves a consideration of Egyptian and 
Oriental art 1 have prefixed the chapter on prehistoric painting in order to show 
how the primitive artist functioned; primitive peoples after him, arriving at the same 
stage of development, have met his problems in a similar wav. We may later have 
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more knowledge of this Alagdalenian artist and of his relation to the culture of the 
ages folio wing his appearance. Finally, 1 have allowed myself to digress at several 
points to discuss technical problems, drawing, and other topics of interest. 

For the benefit of those who wish to pursue the various chapters beyond the limits 
of the test, I have added detailed bibliographies at the end of the book, it is not 
claimed that these are exhaustive but the standard works have, 1 believe, been 
cited, and those ol most importance to the student and to Lite genera! reader. I have 
also included a general bibliography of books and articles which summarize the 
entire field of Ancient Painting. 

I am indebted to many scholars who have been generous enough to read the manu¬ 
script and to offer suggestions and criticisms, but who are in no way responsible for 
the opinions expressed. 1 wish to express my gratitude to those who have read the 
enUre book: Professor George H. Chase, Professor ami Dean of the Graduate School 
of Arts and Sciences of Harvard University; Professor D. M. Robinson, Vickers 
Professor of Archreology, Johns Hopkins University; Miss Gisela M. A. Richter, 
Curator of Classical Art in the Metropolitan Museum, New York; Professor Rhys 
Carpenter, Director of the American School for Classical Studies in Athens; and 
Professor Alfred Mansfield Brooks, Professor of Art in Swarthmore College. Pro¬ 
fessor George Grant MacCurdy of Yale University and Mrs. MacCurdy very" kindly 
read and criticised the chapter on the Cave-Paintings; Professor George A. Barton 
of the University of Pennsylvania, Mr. John Maynard, formerly of Bryn Mawr 
College, and M. Leon Legrain, Curator of the Babylonian Section of the Museum 
of the University- of Pennsylvania, the chapter on Lhe Orient Dr. Edith Hall Dohan 
read the rEgean material, and Professor Carl Blegen of the University of Cincin¬ 
nati offered some helpful suggestions where this chapter touched the mainland of 
Greece. Air. Prentice Duell, Lecturer in Classical Archaeology at Bryn Mawr Col¬ 
lege, aided me in the chapter on Etruria, and Professor Rosiovtzeff of Yale Univer¬ 
sity kindly read the Hellenistic chapter. I am very grateful to Mr. J, D. Beazley, 
Lincoln Professor of Classical .Archaeology in the University of Oxford, for criticiz¬ 
ing the chronological table of vase-painters. The late Professor Joseph Clark Hop- 
pin, Research Professor in the American School at Athens, had read the Greek chap¬ 
ters which deal especially with vases. I am indebted to Dr. Alice Walton, Professor 
of Latin in Wellesley College, for notes on the stela- from Pagas®. I wish to acknowl¬ 
edge my gratitude to Miss Helen Fernald, Assistant Curator of the Section of Far 
Eastern Art in the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania, who made several 
maps and drawings in the book. She has also been good enough to help me with her 
criticism of the text. My former student, Dr. Marjorie Milne, now Assistant in the 
Classical Department of the Metropolitan Museum, New York, has been of the 
greatest assistance to me. She has read the manuscript critically and verified the 
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material in some of the Greek chapters. She has made many v:d Liable additions and 
has saved me from many inaccuracies. Another one of my students. Miss Mary 
Wyckoffj drew the head' and tailpieces in the book and much merits my appreciation. 

1 am under great obligations to many iVientls who have made possible some of the 
things indispensable in this book; to Mr. H. M. Pierce of Wilmington. Delaware, 
who gave the colored plaLes; lo Mrs. Joseph Clark Hoppin of New York; Mr. 
Stephen B. Luce of Boston; Mr. George Parmly Day of the Yale University Press, 
Mr. Albert Gallatin of New York, and Miss Frances Browne of Bryn Mawr. My 
sincere thanks axe due for what they have done. 

i wish to thank those who have helped in milking the book, especially Mr. Charles 
R. Fan coast of Germantown who produced most of the photographs for the plates 
and Fir. Richaxd Deals of Philadelphia, his successor, who also furnished some of 
the photographic material; to Miss Rose Bruckner, who prepared the manuscript, 
I am also under obligations. The color plates are the work of Zeese-Wilkinson Co., 
Inc,, Long Island City, N. Y. 

Finally, Dr. Caroline Ransom Williams, formerly Associate Professor of Classi¬ 
cal Ardneology at Bryn MawT College and Assistant Curator in the Egyptian De¬ 
partment of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. and now Honorary- Curator of the 
New York. Historical Society, has aided me in countless ways with the chapter on 
Egypt I take pleasure in dedicating to her this book, which owes its origin to work 
done as a student in her courses. 

I have tried to acknowledge in detail my indebtedness to the various scholars who 
have worked in Ancient Painting, The Germans have been the pioneers in this field 
and their names form a brilliant galaxy. The English, French, and Italian scholars 
follow, with many famous signatures in the field of vase-painting, methods of paint¬ 
ing, and research in Egypt and Etruria, The Greeks have had not a few scholars of 
note, especially in the Cretan atid Northern Greek fields, and Denmark has also 
furnished its quota. America has produced some well-known names in vase-painting. 
To ail of these [ am indebted. Finally, to the many scholars and publishers who have 
been kind enough to allow me to reproduce material belonging to them. I am most 
grateful and lender my thanks, A list of these acknowledgments will be found in the 
opening pages. To publishers, who. like Macmillan & Co., Ltd., London, have aided 
me in procuring permissions for reproductions, additional thanks axe due. 1 take this 
opportunity here to thank for unusual courtesy, Paul Geuthner, Henri Laurens, and 
Ernest Leroux of Paris; Max Niemeyer, Halle; Walter de Gruyter & Co., Berlin; 
the Alfred Kroner Vcrlag, Leipzig; and F. Bmckmann A.-G., Miinchcn. The latter 
firm has allowed me to reproduce large numbers of plates from Furtwangler, Reich - 
hold, Grkchische Vascnmaiem. These are referred to in the list of illustrations as 
FJt. Gricchisdte Vascnmalcrei. The trustees of the British Museum, the Reale Ac- 
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cademia dei Lined, the Ecole Fran^aise d’Athenes, the Academic des Inscriptions 
et Belles-Lettres, the Council of the Hellenic Society, the German Archaeological 
Institute, the Metropolitan and Boston Museums and the Faculty of the British 
School in Rome all merit additional mention for their kindness. Finally. I must 
thank Dr. Rodenwaldt, Sir Arthur Evans, the Abbe Breuil, Sir W. M. F. Petrie, 
M. Morin-jean and Dr. B. Nogara for their generosity in allowing me to use mate¬ 
rial published by them. I am also greatly indebted to Allnari, Ltd., Rome, for per- 
mission to reproduce photographs. 

Lastly, I wish to thank the Yale University Press for its interest in the production 
of the book and for its unvarying courtesy and consideration. Warm thanks are due 
to Mr. George Family Day, its President; to Mr. Norman V. Donaldson of the Edu¬ 
cational Department, and especially to Mr. George T. Bailey, Manager of the Manu¬ 
facturing Department, for making the book what it is. 

Some fifteen years have been spent in the preparation of the manuscript, with 
various summers in Italy, Egypt, Greece, (he Caves of France, and the Museums of 
Europe, The shortcomings of the book arc obvious to no one so much as the author; 
another ten years could be spent in working over the material, especially with the 
constantly increasing discoveries. It is hoped that the work will be useful It has 
been difficult to cover all of the material and keep a proper balance. Some will doubt¬ 
less prefer to emphasize points which I have neglected. The less significant things are 
oftentimes passed over with nothing more than bibliography. This is true of some of 
the paintings in the provinces, such as those of France, Britain, and Hungary, No 
attempt has been made to touch upon Greek influence in the paintings of the Caves 
at Ajanta. The Far East has not been included. Those monuments have been chosen 
for discussion which seemed most significant for the student of Classical Arche¬ 
ology and most important for their influence on the development of painting. 

In the matter of spelling, I have tried to follow the Greek forms except where the 
word has become so well established in the Latin form by usage that it would he 
pedantry to employ the Greek. Tins system naturally leads to inconsistencies which 
will trouble the reader less, I hope, than they have troubled the writer. Some hybrid 
spellings have been included, such as Polykleitan and Sikyonian, which cannot be 
justified, but which have seemed more in harmony with the Greek spelling. The mat¬ 
ter of consistency is a difficult one to compass in a book of this size. How much time 
may be spent upon it the reader may gather by looking into the problem of stags, 
goats, does, gazelles, antelopes, oryxes, chamois—or whatever they may be—on 
Greek vases. Stele and stela- are written as the more usual forms. 

The miter wishes to emphasize the fact that every known painting and mosaic 
from ancient times is not discussed in the volume in hand. An attempt has been made 
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to treat examples characteristic of each age and in this selection it is believed that 
fairly representative material has been secured. 

To those who would wish to have the book different, we can only say in the words 
of Apollodoros: It is easier to criticize than to imitate. 

M. H. S. 

Bryn J !lawr College, 

August so, 1929. 
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ADDENDA AND CORRIGENDA 


LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS 

Fig, Si. Read Zadamunefonukhu, 

Fig, j8a. After Xenotimns, add Painter. 

Fig. 584, Read Iphigeneia, 

Fig. 594. Read Scene. 

Fig. 397. Read Linn esses. 

Fig. 434. Read Leipzig for Berlin. 

Fig. 464. Read mirror for mirror-cover. 

Figs, 611-614. Read L£vy, XeurdHn reunis far Neurdein Freres, 

CAPTIONS OF ILLUSTRATIONS 

Fig. 81. Read Zadamoncfonubhu. 

Fig. a a 9, Delete Painter. 

Fig, 245, Read Fritter for cup. 

Fig. 182, Add Painter after Xenotimus. 

Figs. 294. 301, Add Painter after Andokides. 

Figs. 3 iq, 315, Add Painter after Soslas. 

Fig. 393. Read Augurs, 

Fig, 464, Read mirror far mirror-cover. 

Fig. 510. Read Scene. 

TEXT 

Page 76, Second paragraph, line 8, read high for long: read long for wide. 

Page 95, Note 306, read adapting for adopting, 

Page 19a. Delete Syriskos and Copenhagen Painters under 490-480; add them under 
470-460. 

Page 289, line 25, read mirror for mirror-cover. 

Page 336, note 85, read ApuHen. 

Page 370, line a, read Tablintim. 

Page 374, line 9, rcud two for pair, 
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Fit 

i- Map at Spain and France showing sites of 
L'Anikrapulf'sie, 

2. M«ip of France anJ Spain. Detail of tilt* 
with cave-pointings O^om f Men &} tAe Old 
Stone Age, New York, 10^, Charles Jkrib- 
ner's Som. 

3. CastLfto. Elephant in red lint Emill* Al¬ 
calde del Ric a Per? Lcrciuo Sierra* Let Cav- 
rfflei de la region cansubergoe, igj?, Fig, 
T17 and PL tl* Impriwerie V**- A- Chene 1 
Monaco. 1913, 

PTilh Lb* |itl-raliaj'iH] at AMje Jt. lirrail. 

4. La Gres?. Bison h deeply engraved. Travaux 
de lf r le Or. Caption, Fig. y&. Sketch by 
Bmiil. 

With th* permi=6i'oti of AbW EL BreuB. 

5. Afarafn BLib bison. Cartailhac and BretiSL 
JU Coixntf tfd flatten, PL XIE, rmprimcric 
dc Monaco, 190$. After BrcuLL 

lVrrb (hr pcrctl££iint oi MM LL flmJL 

6. Funt-de-Gnunae. Ancest ral OS', Cap it,1D, 
Breuil, and Fey tuny, La Cavern* de Pont^it- 
Gcvme, Fig. G3 and PL XU, Imprlmerie V". 
A. Chene, Monaco, toio. After BreuiL 
With the p^nrJiaioa of Abbr H. Br?sui, 

7. AlLamira Ceffing-decaratmTi showing put. Fine* 
sketch of animals. C&rtailhac and Breuil, 
Aliamir^ Fig. 40, fj PL I, Imprimcrie do 
Monaco* toot. After Breuil. 

Weth the parairiai d Abb* H, Bmiil, 

8 . Altaratra. Black bison. Carimilhac and BmdJ T 

PI. VII, c/, Fig. 53, Iraprimerie de 
Munojco,. iood, After flrvuii 
With 1 he permiBam «f Abb* H. Breoil 
g. AKamira. Red roe, CariaHhac and HreuB. 
Ail&WtifO h PL XIII r cf. Fig. 71,. Iinprimmc 
de Monaco. IM6. Alter Breuil, 

With the iK^miidsE] oE MM E. Strutt. 

to. Al Fitnir n. Polychrome bison. CartJilhac and 
ErpiiL AUamira, P|, XVIII* cf. Fig, So, Im^ 
pnmerie de Monaco, iqo6. After Braud. 

With Uhi prruipfiimL cf Abbe H, SrcrfL 

n. Aliamtra, Bellowing bison. Cartailliac and 
BretiB, AUamim* PL XX. cf. Fig. 34, Ira- 
prim eric de Monaco, igot. After BreuiL 

With the fWfmftsJfln of H. B hr nil 

1*. Aliamira. Galloping boar. CarlslUsac and 
BitoJJ., ifftdMrra. PL XV, cf. Fig, 76. Im- 
prftncrie de Monaco, loofr, Alter Bnjuii 
With tilt ptpobrtn at MM H. in oil 


*n. 

13. Alfamira. Recumbent bison. CartaHhar and 
BmiiF r vtftflmi/D. PI, XXV, cf, Fig. g+, Im- 
primerie de Monaco, igoti. After Email. 

With the pend siead cf AhW H. Brtuil. 

14 - Font-de-Gaunie. Ergravinsf of a iruimmoth. 
Capitun, Breufl, and Peyrony p La Capew de 
Foal-dt-Gaume, Fig, ici^. Jmpri merit V^, A, 
CLi^HLv Mbraco F 1010. After Bmiil. 

WJih ih* pCTmksiflfl of MM EL Bisuil. 

15- Foot-de-GaLLtue. Polychrome bison.. Capitarip 
BreuiL and Peyrony, pouted*-Gavme, PL 
XXTV, Imprijncrte A. Chine, Monaco, 
1010. After BreuiL 
With the prjtnisaoa of Abb* ft, Brrgil. 

16. Font-de-Gaumfi. Wolf in black against a red 
ground Capstan, Breuil h and Peyrony, Fonf, 
df-Ga iime. PI. XXXVII, c/. Fig. 138, 1m- 
priraerie V™. A. Otcne,, Monaco^ 1510. After 
Brrult, 

With thi (wrnnhatr^i (d AbW E. Brcllil. 

j;. AJlamira. Hoiw^ head in hEack out lino, Car- 
tailhin: and Brcuil, AUamira. Fig. 50, Im- 
prinucrie de Monaco, igoft. After firetnL 

With ll» fwrmisfflan 0! AbW H_ BrcuTL. 

18. Pair-ooni-Pair. Rude engravings. Cartailbac 
ami Brcuil, Altam&d r Fig. B, Impnmeric de 
Monaco, igop. After M. Dalcai], Let Gm* 
vuret sur rvther de k Cavernc de Pair-non- 
Pair, i$gr. 

ig, Masouliis, Engravings. Hnmrin beads. Car- 
taiihac and Breuil, L'Antkropolv&e, 1005, 
P- 437, I to ?, Masson et Cie. h Editcura, 
Paris. 

2D. Grotto de Tey)aL. La Malrie (Dordogne). 
Gcrd of reindeer incised on wing-ban? of an 
eagle. Tmv&ux de M, le Dr. Capita* i. Fig. 40, 
With Ehc :»eTjEiLv-Lifi «E MM EL Btrdl. 

21, Paris, Musee St. Gcnnsin, Engraving. Red 
deer from Lorthet Spearing, The. Childhood 
of Art. Fiz fij, G- p. Pul nJim's Sons, New 
York, 1913. 

2J. FonMe-Gaume. Reindeer facing. Cartatlhac 
litLji Breuil, Aftomtrfl. Fig. 14, ImpriineiiE de 
Monaco, iodc. After Breuil. 

WJih the penuioEiou of Abhe fL BpclUI 

23- Gogol, Spain. Ceremonial dance and hunting 
Scenes. Spearing, Th* Childhood of Art, Fig. 
73, G. F Putnam 9 Sons, New York, 1013, 
After sketch by Bsdiefii del Centre 

Eievrsbwsttt df Urydi October, igc*. 
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34 r Alpcra- Hunting scene. onf*. 

=3. S. Africa, tier^chel Bukhman Fainting. De¬ 
caying osLfkte. Slow, The Native face: of 
S. Africa, oppos, p, la. Macmillan & Ccu 
New YflA, 1905 - 


=6. S- Africa. liu-.tLEnan pointing of antelope, 
Pij«m r iXisfona de/ Arte, l (1914), Fi^. a a* 
Salval y C*. S.en C. Editorcs, EarrcEima, 
With tli* panfa^Di of Piufessw J, Pjjwn. 


EGYPT 


Fig. 

3 ?, Map of Egypt. H. FemaJil 
:8r Cairo. Vase* from Gebtlein. Dr Morgan, Rr- 
ckerckes mr fef origmes dr - J X/Jge de 

Jd ^irrrf rl i*j n^aor, PL 1 IL Ernest Le- 
r0UX, Firi± h iSq6. 

rg, Petrig Collection. Vase with warriors fight¬ 
ing- Pciri* T Arif aurf Craflt of Ancient Egypt, 
Fig. tis, T, N r FouiU, I*on4an and Edinr- 
burgh, 1010. 

With I he prnnlaami of Sir W. M. F. Petrie. 

Cairo. Vase with spiral-,. D* Morgan h Psrrtt 
tt mftaux, PJ. V, Ernest Leroux Faria, ii#6i 
31 Cairo, Vase with boats, aninmls, and mm, 
from Ahydss. De Morpn, Pierre ft m^lanX, 
PL X+ Ern^il Lcniui, Paris.,. iBgO. 

SX Eicrakonpolk. Wall-painting, Trapping and 
boat semes, Qflibdl and Green, //irra- 
fctfhpofL LT, Pi LXXV A. Ci PE. LXXV- 
LXkvm, Bernard QuariLdi. London, 1902. 
Wish ihr prmi^Mn Sir W, M F, FVstL-. 

33= Cairo. Vase witli goats De Morgan, Pierre 
ri miinux, PI, V. Ernest Leroux, Paris, iSofi, 
J4- Cairn. SLale paEcttc of King Namier. Spear¬ 
ing* Childhood of Art , Figs. 148, 1401 CL P 
Puloam's Semi, New VorC 
JS. Cairo. Geese from Med Um < photo), 

3d- Cairn. The princea Nefert. Maspero, Art in 
Egypt r FianrisptcLr (color). Churies Scrib¬ 
ner 1 ! lions, New York, xgia {Are Vm Series)* 
3 ?- Rcrturatinn of msitaba tombs of 03 d King¬ 
dom. Lcpsitis, Dcnkmaler. 

3» t Sflkltara. Tomb of FUhhoLrp RdieL Scene 
cm the land. Paget, Pine. GriM, The fpmt 
n/ Phik-ketep, PL yi. London, iSqS, Bernard 
Qnarilch. Egyptian Research Account. 

30 Cairo. Wooden pin el of Hsi-Rx QilEbel 3 + 
Excavation.! ji Saqqara 1101 i-tiji s). The 
Tomb cl Eriy (igijl, PI. XXIX, Impri- 
merir de I'fnaiitut Francae d'Archeologie 
Orientate. Cairo, 1913, Sendee de* Antiqu.Lt.iia 
de r£gypte, 

4u. Sakkara. Masbaba nf Ti Rebel. Ti nod M* 
wife Pris^e dAvmnex Eiitckc dr fort 
ifypitch d'oprh Arj fn^numrnli, Paris, 1878. 
41. Berisn Relief Prisoner of Suim-Kc Fedh* 
hetJDcr, Dir FLuiik tier Agypter, PEi. 133 -Til. 
Bruno CHJsirer Verl*g> Beriin, ioj? b 
41, M«r. Relief Xrnm Ibe Tomb of Scnhi'a smd- 
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Lean bertEmnin. Blackman, The Rock Torsfei 
n/ Mtit I!. PL XXX, Egj-pl Exploration 
Fxmd, Lnndnn f l$I$ {Artkd&laguiirf Survey 
of Egypt. 31 ). 

43. Beui Hasan. Tomb of Ammt Inlerior 
Pbofq, 

44. Beni Has^n. Tomb of Kbnemhotep IT. 
Fowling and fishing, Lucfeenbacb and Adanu, 
Arte c Storia net rartid? eKricff,* Fag. 28, 
In*Limto ItaLiaco dirri gmfidse, Editors, 

Bergntmo,. Tgia. 

45. Beni Haaon. Tomb uf Klmonhotep EE. Cat. 
on papyrus. H. Carter. M. W. Blacfcden, 
Persy Brown, md Percy Buck.man. Jfau 
liman,, VoL W r PL V (color), Regan Paul, 
Trench, Trubncr & Co,, London, igoo. 

Wish lli= |JcrmLitJan &t ibe Tgypt Ei_i|atidcjfli 
Swkiy. 

46. Beni Hasan. Tomb of Kbnembotep IT. Birds 
in ncaria-boEh. Carter, BUckdcn r Brown 
and Bufksum, Beni Baron. VoJ. IV, Frontis¬ 
piece (color), Regan Paul h Trench, Triibncr 
t Ca. fr Lnnrinn, iqoa r 

Witli fbe permiska of die Egy^l Eiptanjnn 
Society, 

47 Beni Hasan. Tomb of EZhnembotcp n. Cira- 
van of Canaanifes. New berry Bens 
t, PI. 31, Kegan Faulj Trench t Triibner &r 
Co., Londun p 1893. 

Wilh Ih* permb^oa of t be %ypt KxpFofaljdn 
Sodcly, 

48. BeQi Hasim. Tomb of SUmemhoLep 11 . Feed¬ 
ing Oryxes. Nfwberry, fXnsti Hd\art, 1 , PL 27 
(color), Kegan Paul> Trench, Tmbner & Cn^ 
London, T8Q3. 

Witt ike pcnrdEaOTi of Ibt Erypt £s:n£m*tiau 
Baddy. 

49. Beni Hasan. Tomb of AmenL Wrestlers; 
dege of a fortress Newberry, Beni Hasan, 
1, Pi. 14, Regan Paul Ttendi, Trubner & 
Co., London, i 3 gj. 

Witli ibr pcrtaLcdia nl the Egypt ^[on*lcni 
Sorietj, 

50. New York. Mebmpolkan MtiScuin, Hippo¬ 
potamus in faience. Photo 

Wfclh Lb* (#nr7niiLluii *f Mj r AHmi ML LythsM 
CuetEw oX the Ee^’itim Thyvniticut, inrf □( the 

!UElm^oti±nii MiiKini, 

fi. Berlin. Reltcf from Dcr el-Bahari_ Ruwen 
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Peril h timer, Dk FUltik dcf Agypkr, FI. 147, 
Rtuhq Cassirer Veriag, Scrim, igia. 

53. Thebes. Plan of a typsral Theban Tomb of 
ik XVniLti Dyfliifily. Davies, The Tomb of 
Sakht at Tkthet r Fig. 4. Metropolitan Mu- 
scucn of Art, Not York, 191^ h Robb dc 
Fester Tylua Memorial Scrits,^ Vol I 
(A, M, Lythgoq, Editor}, 

Witk Lhr p^ mnwtoa of JTr. Albers M. Lyth§w, 
CcmLor *F Die Egypdan Department. and &l the 
Mcetu^KiUlnji Muwurn, 

53 ThebisL Tomb of Nakbt. Interior. Davies, 
Tomb 0/ NoMht, Ft VII, Metropolitan Mu¬ 
seum of Art, Now York, igiy, ^Robb dc 
Pester Tytus Memorial Series/ 1 Vat I 
(A. M. Lythgw, Editor). 

WLlk Ikt rtf Ml A] ben IT. Lylh^ae. 

CiiME&t at ihic Egyptian DepartmeaL, and at the 
Melnjpfllltah Kmna 

54 . Thebct- Tomb of NaLM. A^nJluial pur¬ 
suits. Davies. 0/ jY dkht, FI, XXI 

f color). Metropolitan Museum of Art p New 
York, 11)17, "Robb dr Pester Tylp Me- 
moriaE Scries,” Vol. I (A. M. Lythgoc, 
Editor). 

With the jjeftntdej& ai Me, Albert M, tyfh^oe^ 
CltmtOE HE I h* Effrlullan UipnrEmnjt, jlziJ gf (b 

MetnipaUtu Mil^ucil. 

i5. Thebes, Tomb of NakhL Vlutage and fowl- 
scaics. Davies Tomb a) Nakht, PL 
XXVI (color). Metropolitan Museima of 
Art, New York, 1017, “Robb de Peyster 
TVtus Memorial Scries," Vol. I (A- M, Lyth- 
goc* Editor), 

with She penttlsnan d Mt, Albert M Lylbgw. 
Cvminr u F the Egypti* 0 Hr-urtTueut. md ol the 
Udn|)#H klu=eunL 

55. Tbehfis, Tomb of NakhL Pet cat devouring 
a fish. Da via. Tomb of .VuJfeAi, pi X 
(color}. Mdropolhjin Museum of Art. New 
York, ipi7> ^Robb de peyrter Tytua Me¬ 
morial Scries/ 1 Vol. I (A. M. Lytbgoe, 
Editor). 

Wilb lb pcmiEaaii d Mr. Aibm M Lytj^e, 
CluilEde ur Ihc Egyptian Dtpaftmejit, niui al the 
MarojMriilui iluieuaL 

57. Thebes. Tomb of Nakht, Blind harper, 
Davies, Tomb of tfa&ht, FI XVII (oalarL 
Metropolitan Museum of Art t New York p 
t gift bL Robb de Pcysrir Tytus Memorial 
Series/’ Vol. I (A. M. Lytbgue, Editor), 

With the pcmiiEEKKi of Mr Albert 1C LythRor, 
Curator -if the Egyptian DcparTEici-L an:; of iV 

MctCOpDliUD M Qz^illSI- 

S5. Loudon British Museum. Inspection ol cal- 
tie. From Thebes. Budge, Ifglf Decorations 
of Egyptian Tombs. PL I (color}. British 
Museum, London r 1014 (Harrison and Sons, 
Publishers). 

Wirh eIlt p>etinhui7n (4 Sit Iv A W. Iliiijgp ind LEh 
T niMtHi i4 the firitjah Musnm, 
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59 ' London. British Mtifrum. Gaoifn with pond. 
Budge, B ad/ Decorations of Egyptian Tombs , 
PI. VII (coEorj. British Museum* London, 
ioe+ (Harrison and Sons., Publishers:. 

With the prttrd-dun ul Sir E, A Vt. BEjrIge sad lha 
Trustees a ( Kritiib Museu»s_ 
fio. London. British Museum, Banquet scene. 
From Thebes. Budgo, ffufl Decorations of 
Egyptian Tombs, PL IV. British Museum. 
London* 19T4 t Harrison aJl d Sou*, Fubiisb- 
ert). 

With the prrrabrfflQ *T Sth Er A W. fluJne md Ulp 
T tinm of the Brililh Mukuul 

61 ^ Turin, Dstrakon. Girl so EnettaidtEng. Petrie^ 
Arts and l'fa/15 oj Anrknt Egypt, Fig. 75, 
T. N. Fmilis, London and Edinburgh, 1010- 
Wid» Uh penni“ii3ti of Sir W . U F. 4VCn> 
bs. Cairo, SEuluo PatTment, tnontly destroyed, 
Petrie, Tell d A mama, PL B r Methuen k 
Co., Lnndon, 1S04. 

With eIi* 1 perjnbiLim of Sir W. SL F. FcLrir. 

63. Cairo. Stucco Pavement. Bull in a papyrus- 
swamp. FeLrie, JVil H Amama^ Pl r III, 3^ 
Methuni A Co.j London. rS^4. 

With Lbfr pmuissinn of Sir W. il. F. Petrie, 

64. Cairo. Stucco Pavement. Calf in nsanh griis, 
Pettie T Tell rl A mama, FI I\ r r 6, Nlnhuen fc 
Co- P London, laqj. 

WlEh ib pfnriiaEiw of Sir W. ST. F. Pftrir. 

6g, Cairo,. StUCLO Pavement Calves- in swatnp 
gfars, Petrie, Till tl A mama, PL IH r a, 
Methuen. 4r Co TF London. iSg 4 . 

VYitb the permliafafl uC ^r W, Sf. F. Putrit 
6*. Cains. Stucco Pavement, Calf boundmg into 
p ie pyrus-clump. Petrie, Teii ci Amama, PL 
TV, s ? Alqthuf-n A Co^ London, 1^34. 

With the ptradi^oD nt Sir W. M, F. Peine, 

67. Grtonl, Aahmolran. Wall-painting. Dhugb- 
le^ of Akhfinalen. Petm, AHt and Crafts of 
Ancient Egypt, Ftg. 76, T. N. Foulk r Lon¬ 
don and Edinburgh, iotd. 

Whh the pcrmBsfaa at Su- W. SI, F FrtH:. 

63. Berlin. Relief. AkhemUcn and family Spiegel- 
tog* Geschkhte der d^y pits them Komi, Yig. 
6 Si J. C, Hmrichs F sche Buchtuindlung, Leip^ 

rig, 1003- 

60. BeriEn Reltef, Akhenaicn and queen f?)* 
Von Bluing, OtnkmSkr agypt. Sculptur, P], 
Sj 1 F. Bnjrkrr^no, A.-G., Mtinchns, igoS, 
7a Cairo. RdSef. Worshiping the Aicu. Voo 
Bkiing. Demkmdter dgypt Sculpj U r. PI, & 3( 
F Bmcknumn, A.^G., Munchen, ioaS. 

71 - Tr|S el-AtUnmu. Rebel. Akhenuten nnd quceQ 
cntfanwl. Spiegdbrtg, Geschickir der agyp~ 
the hen Kantt t Fig. fir, J C. Hutricbs^dle 
Buchhiindlung. Leipzig, igcj, 

7; Thebes. Tomb of L Spirits wilb coiled 
tuaten and animJ 1-hea.dfd gotfe (photo 1 , 

73, Kurn.it Relief. Seri I sacking a PalestimM 
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fortrtss. Spielberg 1 , Gtmhkhit dcr dgyp- 
ttitikin Kami, Fig j. C, Hffirichysche 
Bud)hand3uijff r Lriprig, 1903. 

74. Thebes. Tomb fif Set! 1 . 5 cti I making an 
oUering. Sketch. Archtroiogm, Vcl. J$, Pt. I p 
PI. 11 r London, i&g6, SwEty of Antiquaries. 

75. Ntw York. Metropolitan Museum. Relief of 
Set! making an offering be foie the symbol of 
Abydos and the god fthEm, Photo, 

VViih thr perinL-iilQit or Air. Albert M. Lyihsrw, 
Cunlidr d lilt E^y-:Lba fJ-epailJiishL, Ah,l vt llu 
V F r 1 n 11 ■ 1 ~i 1 • r m 11 Mkiseiuo. 

yfi T Egyptian orcmineBUi pattern: 

a, b r t, d r /* g, h fr i r Prisse d'Avennc*, ffri- 
tairt de fart fgyptien, PnrU fc 1878. 
e P Handbook 0/ the Egyptian .Kaotoj, 
Affirvp, Museum, ft. F. r Fig. 43, Metro¬ 
politan Museum of Ait, New York, iQia, 
Wirh the peeitiksieiii *f Air, fibril M Lyifij^ie, 
Curator at tin' Kgypdsi Prfi»irtTfifrtS a jnri of the 

MctFGpbllliLn Sluveum. 

h Waxd P Eiri&ry and Methods 0} Ancient 
and Modem Fahtfing, VuL L, opposite 
p. is. PuhlMitd by E, P. Dutton & Cfl- S 
New York. 1^17* ami reproduced by 
ihdr permbaion. 

flip BuiL of Mctrop. Mils, of ArL The Eg yp~ 
thn Expedition, 11333, 50, FEg, i. Metro¬ 
politan Museum of Art, New York, 
1033 - 

Wbh Ibe prnniE^'m h>£ Mr. Albert M. LythgM, 
Cantor uf the F.vyjdUa De'^rlmroS. and jJ the 
MBtnpliun AIukqui. 

h, Jakr., J4 (ifllfl), p. loj, Fig, 19; 4, p, g«. 
Fig, A. 

With Ike |iermii:iiin M tfric- f^CTUiaa AlclLHlSBgEcal 
liiibLuie iod 0.1 tlmipr RAkmddL 

K n F p t Sehlfrr. Etimigackichte nt BUdcn i, 
Leipzig, I (inis) T p. 32. 

With the pennlaion of ib= AlireJ fijm\rr Ycrfag, 

77 * Mkdinrt Habu t Ramtsc^ 111 hunting wild 
bulfci, Breasted, A Hhtary o/ Egypt,- Fig. 
t?*H Charles Scribner's Sons, New Yorfc P 
iql 6 . 
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7$. Cairo. Papyrus of Queen Makare. judg¬ 
ment before Osiris. XX 1 st dynasty. M,Tspera p 
Art in Egypt, opposite p. 2So (colon. 
Charles Scribners Sons T New Yqik, i$li 

<An Ena Series), 

75. London. British Museum. Papyrus of Hune- 
fmr, Ceremony of Opening the Mouths 
Maspeno. Affjrtjui of Egyptian Attk(E&Ia&y t 
Fig. i?6 p New York, 1014 ■ G. P. Futmiiti’s 
Sons. 

So. New York HistoricaJ Society Ostrakon. 
Satirical sketch Cat and mouse 1 [»tuito),. 
tiy the pcrmiEi&ti ul rb E N r rw York HiataricaJ S»- 
ciftj 1 [mi of Mt-r. Ooiu friiEifiau. 

3 i. CAiro. Side of iCademoiieitniukbu. Mas^Uj 
AH in Egypt> opposite p. &S (color), Charles 
Scribner's Son*, New York, 101 2 (Am Una 
Series } P 

8a. Der el-Medinr.b. Temple of FLtilior, Interior, 
restored Ulter Degcr, de FEg.l, Bcanit p 
L'Afchileaure, Antiquity, Fig, 06 „ LihmirLe 
RcdouarcL H, LatnmSj £diteur F Parts, 1511. 
Rj. New York. S^s- Nrw York Hlitoricai So- 
deCy, ]’aLuted coffin of Kami, XVTLLth dy¬ 
nasty i photo). 

By pcrmisaim of ibt .V™ Ycrk Hlstnritid Sn* 
el tty and at Mrs. Gnal WLIJiarni. 

$sb; N'ew Y r ork Historical Society, Painted 
Loffin of Tctij NYLQth dynasty £ photo J. 
fly she- ptrtftb 4 «] oi Ui-e St* Vort ffistMita) Sa- 
dety ajiii n| Mr, Giant WJiUunpi. 

New York. Metropolitan Muwam. Painted 
Egyptian coffins of tthonau, XStb dynasty" 
(photo). 

With lbt permLB3QH ct Mr. A£b^ M, Lylbgw. 
Curalw o£ slw E^ypUin Pq^rtiftcel. uni uE tbe 
MetrapifeJitiin M’uscejiii. 

85. New York. Metropolilan Museum. Coffin of 
u priist, XXth dynasty IpbotoL 
With tbe pif!rnsiadoii cE Mr. AlLm M. Lvlk^oe, 
ClIIiEiir of the EfCp-ptUn DciuUtjririvt, and irf [he 
MLNiFpiasun Mateiin 

K6- Melr. Tomb of Senbd^ son. Sketch and guid¬ 
ing line (Blackmail, A (eif II, PI. XI) p Egypt 
ErpEoration Fund, London, img- 
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87. Map of Orient. SI Fcmald, 
sa. Paii£ s Lou\-re Relief. Ur-NIna preparing to 
build a temple. Dc Sareec et Heuaay^ Di- 
cOutrrfrj m PL t p frii, i h Eme&t 

Lcrouz, Ediitrur, Faria, 

Wiib dm prrjBLsaanii ,rf the .\Ibciarw ils naBlmctlan 
Fi*liijite rt 4^ Ei i.j ji Att^, Paris. 

Paris, Louvre. St^le of the Vultures. Ean- 
nn-tunv leading his troops, Dt Sarzec el 


Fit 

Heuzay, Dtc. f n CHaldie, PL 5l fcri F Erne-1 
Lemux r ^dileur. Paris, isaa-rgco, 

with the pKnriisafMi of di= Jr nmamttm 

Dubuque Et 4c5 B+iiu-Arti, PartL 

^o. Purii, Louvre. Silver vase of Entcmena. Be 
Same et Hruiey, HeV. Chaldee. PL 43 F 
bi $ 4 Ernest Lcroux. Editvur, Pa iis, iRfij-tunD 

WEeIl Lhr pcimiMlea el lb# MMakti HcwEnictL^ 
Puidiqipf n da bniEH-Am, J'irii. 

01. Paris, Louvtn, Sliver vaa Q f Entcmena, dt- 
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till- Eruzey, Catnip xuc f p. 375, No. nS. C/, 
B. Mtiijnur, Bubvkm.^usyr, Piastik, Fig, 32, 
J. c. Hinrichaaibe Buchhalldlling, Leipzig, 
1913. 

91, Louvre, Bas-relief of Dudu. De Sar- 

zee el Heuzcy, Dfe, ffl PL V* &(S ? J| 

Erarat Lcfou£, Editeur, Faria, 18*4*10011. 
Witli lie perminKatt of Use Wiimtite dt Vlasuuctkii 
Palij^uC el dw Itemi-AlLS, FiLrir. 

93. Paris, Lou™. Steatite vase of Gudea. 
Gryphons with serpents eirt wined. He-JZfy, 
CatalPSVt, P 2SI, No. tag. Cf. B Mf&mcr, 
Eflfiylpn.-rtSSyr. Pkjttt, Fig- to, J. t Hin- 
richs'sdse Buchhandhmg, Leipzig, 19^ 

94. Faris P Louvre. Eogmviflg on a shell cup 
(fragment). Lina rending a bull. Do Sanet 
et Heuzeyj ^ It* Chaldee, PL 40, 3, Lrnesl 
Lcrollx, fiditeur, para, 1884-19M- 

mth the permi^unq of the Mini.'tire de rinsuurtanTi 
P- iihlN pp rt flnuu-Arti, Fans. 

95. Paris. Louvre. Goddess worshiped on her 
mountain throne, flrLuey, CotabfflWj No. iL 

oG- Erceh (Warfc&V. Terra cotta cone wall. After 
I.oft ur. 7 Vaw£f and AcHancAtj., p. l£S s N&w 
York, Robert Carter & Bros, t*S7 
97 Paris, Louvre, Stele of Nanim- 5 m, Cf. 
Magne r Leponi iwr Fkiifoir de Par*. Fig. 50, 
E. Livy, Editeur*. Libraiiie Central de 
Beaul-AltSr Paris, loo*, 

9S. Paris, De Ofircq Coll. Seal cylinder, pc 
Clcraq^ MenanL Catalog bhs Htlfjlwfifqtt* ei 
rauOnnt, I (rBSB) t FL V, 4ft Ertlfifct Lerou*, 
Edifceur, Paris, 1888, 

tt'Jili tltt pfnuasni nf thr Acsdiiaie dra In scrip linn 5 
tt Bdlts-Lettrra and tie becjeuuy, M. Rra# 

{jLjflUti_ 

99. Paris, De Oercq ColL Seal cylinder. De 
Ckrcq, Menant, Catalagur. metkodlque el 
r&wn* 4 , I (iSSSL PL Y, 48, Ernest Leroux, 
Editeur, Paris, 18ES. 

With the Jirmlwii™ nf the AcmIkqlIe lira IttMilptlfllU, 
Et t^IeHn md ol ihc ^civtsn\- m M. 

UpoL 

too. Paris, Louvre. Elamite Pottery from Susa, 
E. Pnttier, Dittgatfo* fU Pew, XIII (iQia h 
pfc, lU (color), Ernest Lemur, Editeur, 
Parti. 

Published with the permivikin ol ifw Mlnjitert de 
I'lnatructlua PidiLlqto? il tire Jwp-Alts, P*ria. 
toi, Paris, Louvre. Elamite Pottery from Susa^ 
Goblets. E. Fattier * Dtfi Ration tn Perse, 
XUl, PI. I (color), Enwsl Lermu, Editeur. 

FpPLLsJird with ike pcrmisuofi oF thr MrniEXew <U 
ITa*trunkai PdMktue et dm Pine* 

101. Paris, Louvre. Elamite Pottoy from Susa, 
Bowls E. Fortier, D&igdian m Pene, XlH h 
FL U (color), Ernest Lerous, Editcw:. 
Publtshtd with the f^tttiBsijn oi the de 

nnstructtm FutiSiqn* el Jis Brnvr-Arti, I'nili, 
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103. Curcbcmiih. Bird-hcadrd dcmoiis, Hogarth, 
Woolley and Lawrenre c CnrcfctFtfijij P I, PL 
B. ii, British Museum, London T Gitford 
Press, Publishers. 

F utJifJirJ wiLb th± |jtfBd£3Qa □! tiur TrJit«-=- fri iLp 
0nL:.Ji ItliEiffum. 

104. London, British Museum, KaAiilc boundaiy* 
stooo. Winged centaur with bow, Kingp 

m ike Prilijfi 

Museum, Brilkh Museum. London, lOli. 

1 J ui-ibkol wElk dm ptfmi£Hca qI Ike Trustee* ■?! ikt 
flftliah MuseunL 

ioj. Klmmd. Stucco painted with winged bulls 
in heraldic design. Layanl, iTonkmeffU af 
Nmcvvk, London. 1849 ^ FL *y. 

ioft r London, British Museum. Relief. A^Liroasir- 
pul hunting lions. 

Publisked wfth the jwtini^jofi d tht Traal^ at die 
British MinevJU, 

inj. London^ British Museum. Relief, Assyrians 
attacking a fortress ; fugitives trussing river 
on In dated skins. E. A. W. Budge, Asiyrien 
Sculptures in the BraTiik JPwrM«? F PL XTEI, 
British Mllieum, Jvtmrlcm, 1914, 

Fublhhed with ike ijernussjufl fri the Tnclecs a I die 
British Hu:-pnn. 

108. London, British Museum. Reliei. Landscape. 
Netting detr O- Keller^ Z?ie unlike Tierwth f 
I, Fig a@ r Vtrbg von WlEhclm Engelmnnxu 
Leipzig, 1009. 

infs. London, British Museum, Assyrian demons 
iMimseil). Cf. M. Jastrow P Jr^ Tke C"fw- 
liiatwn of Babylonia and ,4isvnd, PI, 
XXXU, J. P. Lipplncoti Company, Fhili- 
delpbia. 1915. 

iiol NIdoiuiJ. Euamried brick from Palace of 
AssumasirpaL Lay turd, Mcmutiimfi of JVmt- 
Vfh. II <,iS33L PL SQj Jobm Murray, Lon¬ 
don, 1S53. 

hi. Lontfoa, British Museum, Enameled tile. 
King with, eunuch and spear-bearer. Layard, 
A ‘vermid Sfiritl of the Monuments of A’ine- 
rrk. 1 < 1853), PL fi. John Murray, Lon¬ 
don, 1853, 

ill. Khor^itiad. Palace of Sargon. Rcstci ration. 
Y. Place, Nhme et F4h 3™^ Purii, 1*67, PL 

i£**, 

113, Kborsabad- Palace of Saxgon. W'iuged genius. 
Enameled tiles. V, Place. A T iiiitie el ¥A$syne+ 
Paris d t867 P PL 16 (color). 

tH_ KLonjbud Palace of Sargon. Frieie of 
glazed Ule^ women's quarters, V, Place, 
Nmiw ft rAuyrie, Para, 1867, FL a6. 

tij. Londeu, British Museum- RclkL Hunting 
wild hordes, L, Magnc, J-*pori su* Fhhtoire 
df ritfTj Fig, fil, Emile Levy, Lib mine Cen- 
irate des Beaui-Arts, Paris, 190^, 
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iiLondon, Britiah Museum. ALabaiter ibreih- 
oid. Palace of AMtirbanipaJ. Photo, 
ji;. Bibyton Lloh of [he Procession Street. 
K. Rddewey, -Eirnvaftom of Babylon, Fig. 
ifl, Macmillan k Co., London, 1914. 

11$. Babylon. tsbtar Gate. iboldiwey, Eicufu- 
ti&ri* al Bn&yJan, Fig. S4 s JfutmiiEan & Co j 
London, ig-M- 

119, lihlir Gate. CheimmdEd bulb Kol- 

dewey, Enroll*™ at Babylon, Fig. 
Macmillan k Co., London, 1914, 
up, Babylon. EMar Gate, En^mdid wall. Kob 
dewey, Ext aval rota at Babylon, Fig- jn 
Macmillan & Co., London, 1014. 

1 air Babylon, Miinjr Gale, Dragon or rirruEh. 
Kddcwey. Exttmtfrioftj at Babylon? Fig- 31 
(cniur), Macmillan & Co., London, 1934- 

122, Fiona Nippur, Clay relief, dragon CR A- T. 
Cby T Art and Archeology, V ti 9 * 7 >. 

J$r 

123, Babylon. lib tar Gate. Enameled bull. Kflldc- 
wey fc Excavations at Babylon, Fig- 
(color}, Macmillan k Co., London* 1014. 

iM- Babylon, Enameled tile* from Persian Build¬ 
ing. Ktildewey, EiGa. 4 raf«jftj at Babylon t Fig, 
So" (color), Marmillan it Con London, 1914- 
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175. Park, Louvre. Persian Bowmen. Enameled 
tile. Woermann, GesCkichu dcr Kami, I. 
PL 27 p Bihliografiblichfis Imthiil, Leipzig 
und Wien, 1925, 

126. Susa* Palace of Darius, Tribune, Court *1 
rn kmiif. Restoraliam M- L. Fillet, Le Fateh 
d* Borins I st a Suit, Fig. 36, Paul Geuilmer, 
Pam, 1014 - 

127. Paria T Louvre, Enameled sphipiK. Restora¬ 
tion, From Palace of Darius Susa. Pdtel, Le 
Fateh tfe f>*™r A Suse, Fig. 24, Paul 
&CUtbncr r Paris, 1914. 

118. Paris, Louvre, Winged bull from Palace of 
Darius at Susa, L, Magne, Lc^oni SUt fklf - 
loift de Fori. Fig. 7a. E. btvy, Ubrairie 
Centralc des Beam-Aits. Parts, xyod* 

119. Park, Louvre. Winged gryphon, Palace of 
Darius al Susa. L r Magne, Lffopu jur t'hh- 
lobe dr Fart, Fig. 6o d E. li\y r Libralrie 
Ccntmic d& Beam-Art^ Paris, 1906. 

ijo, pen»epolIfi. Apadafla of Kernes. Relief. Lion 
rending a bull. Dieubiov, L'art antique de 
la Pm*. HI, PL XVUI T V* A. Morel ft O*. 
Libraire—£diicum a D& Fcr§=ez & C^. Sue- 
cesttm* Paris, 1885. 


CRETE 


i S t. Map oi Crete, the .tgnm, Greece, and Asia 
Minor, CumJc to £*« Greet and Roman An- 
HqtiUiat in ike Br. Jfn., 4 Briirnb Museum, 
London, 102u. Printed by Wbl Clowes and 
Sons, Limitfi 

WJib ths at the Tnnt«i a! the Bdtidi 

aSumun. 

133, RiKQHif Palace. Flan. Dusaud, Ui Clvtiha- 
turns psiheBenlqucjA after Fyfc. UbmMfc 

Paul Geutbner. Pari*, IM 
1-3. Kno6A£E a Palace, Stepped L, ThKilnd Area' 11 on 
the Northwest (photo L 

134. Knsft5w h Palace. Throne of Minus and 
gryphon fresco, Dmsiud, In CiuMsaiwm 
prihclttniquti* PL L Ubmirie Paul Geith¬ 
ner Paris, 1014. 

i35 r Enossois, Palace. Hall of Columns, restored. 
Dussaud, Ltf Civtihaliont priMMmiqim* 
PI, m, Ubrairir Paul Gmithner, Paris, iOM- 

136. Kni^-ds, Fala.ee, Stenciled stucco, Evans. 
Palace of Mr*# s, I„ PL I a op pot. p. i$t, 
Ms fm nbn k Co . Limited London, toai- 

rnblj^hed Tlttb ibr permivifllS (if MaJioiiUBLtt ft Co,, 

Lien;led, Ijmitin, ajvi flrf Sit Artlmr Ltana, 

137. Kno£ME h PiliifT. Frieze with sparalLfortn de¬ 
sign. Evans fr Palace of Afmot T I ± Fig. 27a. p. 


Ffg, 

375, Mnrtfiilbin k. Co^ limited, London, 
1921. 

buMbhcd tdlh the nermiDJDn of MoonlEin ft Co., 
LiiDLirfl, UmAnn, mjid Of Sir Aohoi Evans. 

138. Km^os, Palace, Fainted stucco with Rpinli- 
form dcrign, Evimsi, Palate of Minos. I, Fig 
aho, p. J7ti M-irm i iln n k Co. f timHed 1 Lon¬ 
don, 1031 . 

PjhJLr>jL-J *Lrh tbs pcrmJssirm oJ MilceuIHbji & , 

Lindki]. Luciki, j.ru{ of Sir Arthui- Evraii. 

139. Candia, Mtlifftm '“Blue Bfiy^ gaLbeting cro- 
euats. EvanR, Palace of Minos, I i PL tV 
(color), p. .itis, MicmilLan & Co,, limited, 
London. 19a i_ 

PirhUalird w=-li ihs pcmaisifrui of TifacmilLia ft Cci. r 
Limited, London, «nd of 51f Arthur Evui. 

L40. Cajadia Museum. Fresco from Hhgia Triada. 
Car and pheasant, ifsot, * 4 m,, XJU (1903^, 
PL VTLI (F, Hnlbhcrr). 

With ttw pfrmMan ef ihp R, Aa-id-mia del Unqd. 

141, Candia Museum. Frsco Iram HagU Trmdft r 
CreUn meadow ip flower, Mon, Ant f XHL 
i iM). PI- LX IF, Halbherr ). 

With Qj? peiraiftiiiD of tb* k. Ac aA#;. 0 t\ LLicd, 

143. ramjin Museum. Lily fresco from Knees’ 
w r inttir, KunilztltkkhU in Bsldcm, Krtlisth- 
mykenhche EwLjt, 84, i a Alfred fCrliUer 
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Veilag, Leipzig. C/- Evans, Fo/ticr of Mings* 
I. PI. VI, p. 557 fcol p r) 

143, Candia Museum. Flying fishes and shells m 
faience. Evans. FaliSOe of Minus t I, Fig- 3 ? 9 r 
p. 520. MtanUlsn & Co., Limited. London, 
i$ji, C/, BSA^ LY [1902-1003), F=S- 4&- 

tMLLjbed pi Hi iLs; perads^nn uf UunaHliB to Ca.i 
UiiiIimU London, jbd d[ 51 t Anbur Eraat 

144, Oindla Museum, Dolphin frcscCi from 
Queen's Tnqanjri 1 Kno^as. PEiotc. After a 
n*stomikin by GtfUeron. 

Ky GElbfairn, and tepradumi wilfo dt= peraiisaoa of 
$ir Afdnir Ftor*, 

145,. Can ilk Museum, Dolphin vase from Pacby- 
DJuiUGS Evuna, Fatete of Minas 4 I. Fig. 
447 a r p, ncB, Macmillan k Co,, Umiitd h 
London, toil- 

fuhUshtd with ib= f*t£iLl£=!QTi nf ilatmiltan i Co., 
I Ihrtlrfti London., find flE SIt Arthur Evini. 

146. Cauda Museum (? L lily fresco from Hafta 
Triarfa, Evans, Fda^e e</ ifiww. In Fiif- 4-34, 
p, 604, Macmillan 5c Co., Limited, London, 
1031 - 

Pflfeillibpd ft[Hi the permliaJan d MncmUliB & Ceu 
Lhuilvd, tendon, and nr Sir Arthur Evins, 

r47„ Aih™, Kat. Mm. Inlaid dagger from My¬ 
cenae with Illy design Winter, Kumtge- 
srhkkit in Bddem, fCmisck-myktrti&ckt 
Kunsi' Pi. 84, 11, Leipzig, 1*12, Alfred 
Kroner Vrriag. 

148, Condk MttBfionu Votive robes anrl girdles 
in faience, with, crorus design- B-SA„ IX 
(1QM-I tmh Fig 58, Macmillan li Co., 
Limited. London (1901-1003). €/, Evans, 
Palate of WimOs, f, F%. JW 
PabLkbrd pills the pwroLtoflii oE the Cprtimlmt= ol 
the JJiiliili SkJuwE in Albrfiii aJld Ihfl cowrie af 
Mr. fltnraf Micmrttnu 

140. Candia Museum. “Jfcwei” Relief, fragment. 
Evans, Fatace of Minas, I, Fig. 3$Ji P- 5 ifi p 
Macmillan & Co., Limiied, London, *921. 

Pub! i"hnii with Ibn perml*™ d Ha^adUm ft Cs, 
Llmiled, LMwu md ol Si> Anbnr Eyibt 
i go. Knossos. Architectural trn^m. ‘■Pillar Shrine/* 
from KjmsstM. BSA. 4 X, PL II [cnEorl, 
Macmillan A Co,, limited, 1*03-1004 C/, 
Eviffi. PblflM flj iffatDJ, I, FLg. J.IQ, p 443 
PubUiiird with the ptnuiETHilfl r»r ffc» CmnmltEti oi 
die ELsiiink Sebnmi jh Athens and Hi* 

Mr. ISepne Mii£0iil1aH- 

igi, Knossos. AztihiiecturaJ imt&. "Pilkr Shrine/' 
from Knossos. C/. WlOUt, A«J«f£WfAnMe 
in BH 4 *rn> So, ? P Leiprig, igtt, Alfttd 
Kroner Vtrlag, 

1^3. CaniEk. Muitwns. Figures fro-Jii Corridor of 
ibe Frocesion Photo. After rrstomiun hy 
Giflieton. C/r Evans, n/ ifmnr, II, a, 

Pi. XX VIE 

By cyirlrnitj. and T^pHhlueed wLlIi dsr pmnixaDn al 
Sir Arthur Ewni 


Fig 

153, Candia Museum. Fresco from Knassoa. Cup¬ 
bearer, Phqlo, After restoration hy GilUcron, 
C/. Maiaghliintus. Anf, CriL, yd serks T PI¬ 
XIE; Evan?, Pallet of Minor, U p ?, FL XII 
t color L 

fly Gilli^fiMi, and wpnrfuced wftii the pErmimim nf 
Sir Arllmr Ev*na. 

154_ Cntirbn Museum. Freficn from K.n0S5n? n 
Young girl. YU (1900-1901), Fig, it, 

p. 57* Macmillan fc Co rf LsmUcd, London. 
Cf r Mmagh isTini^ . Ant. Crit^ 3d scria, PJ. 
Xffl. 

FubFi.=tl«d with ihc pcnriLirinn or tile Comimtlc* of 
Hh Eritith Stbool in As bmp E be mntny af 
Mr. GroT^c Mintiirbin. 

155, Candia Museum. Fresco from Kuossos, 
^Ariadne, 1 * BSA. f VEU {tooi-i^L Fig- 

sS. p. 55 F Macmillbii & Cn. h Limited, Loo- 
don. C/. llarngb knots, Ant. CriL , PL XJV- 

Pulifi rht-:L wit.li 1 hr cimmidiLDir ef Lbc- CummilLre Qf 
Ibr Pufidl SrtrfKjt in AltcM an: 1 the c-smi£rr.y il£ 
Sir. CiHJTgf MarraHlin, 

136. Candia Museum^ Fresco from Knosnsi, Fes¬ 
tival in Temenm of Goddess Phnto- After 
a ir^toratipn by GiiMron. 

By QQlUnii, and rrp«idti«d With, the peTiiiisiHHi of 
Sir Aitb.ur Evul 

137. Knos&ua. AidiiLectLiKd fresco, “PUlar Shrine.* 1 

Restoration^ XXI {1001). Fig. fi6 p p, 

103, Macmifiao & Co., Limited, London. 

I'uklLUied wic.lt r.Lc fH*nm 5 ££!ML df the Cmsnfil 11P Eh- 

llellmlt Siidety aid the courtHy al Mr. Oemsp 
’AtoemiiLku. 

158. Knni^is. Rfsloraiion of fc, Filkr Shrimr” 
Fhoto after GLUif-rcn. 

By GLIlSinm* aid rrpmdTiEttl with th* fieHuiMbMi of 
Sir ArtLar EviCE. 

150, Candk Museum ^Toreadori- fnsco from 
Knossoa, R^toration. Photo niter Gillieron. 
Cf, Eon&Fit, AH Kr£ta f Fig. 65; Maraghiannk, 
Ant. Cr£t. r PL IJ, 

By GniHrirn* Hid Trprodawl wlLli the- ^FMkibm td 
Sir Artlmr Evbqi. 

160. Candia MttzeuiD. Relief. Bulls head from 
Knosios. Photo after CHlieron. Cf. Bo^ert, 
Ait /Crete, Fig. ?&; MiraghLajmis 3 Amt. CriL t 
PI, X_ 

By GUlsiteim. Bad repnidvcH with, the [iconluart of 
5 Fr Arthur Evaoi. 

rfii. KuDa^oi- 4J Chieftaln. M retl-ei,, Enoaios. Res- 
loratinn. Photo after GilNeron. Cf. Evans 
palace 0/ Mimr, IL J t Frouti^fcOB, PL XIV 
(tolorh 

By Gilljfrn^i. and fepHuJnerd *hh die pcrmi-JHiin rjf 
Str ArtEuu E^ci, 

i&a. Candia Museum. Relief. Torao of lh Chief- 
tain/' BJA-, VU (JocO-igoi>, Fig. 6, p- 
i; n MacmiBac A CO-, Limited, London, 

PabliEhrsI with ibc ttcrndjmiSa ^ iht tE<r ai 

tke Biitljb hchncA lik Aikn pm! tla uoirrleiy ol 
Mr. Georje 
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Fig. 

I &3 CandiiL Museum. StaKnpJlfliTUa from Hagia 
Triads. J/u*. _inJ, XIX (xfjdfl^ PJ. I [R. 
Paribeni>, Ulrica HoqiLi, Milano 
WtLh dn: |wznLjAiim pf tlir R Atcadentk dri Linrai, 

*H- Cretan Vases: 

n. Candia Marcum. Pdlyiirom? mse from 
Fhi ecsuh. Afpn. Ant., 14 (igosh FI J$b 
l color), (L, Feinter). Clrko Hoqili p 
Mlt&no. 

With iht Ertttidjilriti uf (Iw R_ ActSikrtiEa id 
6, Can [fin Museum. Polychrome vase from 
Kn ji™ /JfX 25 (i oc^?, PI. VK 3 

(coEorh Mhnrti lbn ft Co. r T.imi rnl Lon¬ 
don, 

Published wish, the peiTJU—irriL uf tbr CnoeracO pF tbr? 
Hrlk&lfc. SaorEy iptf ihz ri*i|rU*y ifE Mr. GetJCCT 

MKffliflaa. 

c, CaodiR Museum. Polychrome vaie from 

Knosoa, BSA., IX fifloi-jgojh Fig. 
75, p. TIC. MacmiUna. ft Co, limited, 
London, C/. Fatses 0/ I/moi* I p 

FI. Ill (color), oppos. p, 

PiyhliEhed *ii4 ihr. pc™i5Ei<Ki at LLt Cone el tie* tit 
the Ehlidi Scbfirjl El Athena ■*1»I '.lie cmirleLy nf 
Mr. iEpcnulEin. 

d, Candia Museum, Poly chrome! vase with 

lIEiis, Knc&sm, JUS., 21 tii^ai], PL 
VL, h (color ) n op pas. p, 7 & t Mumiilan 
ft Co,, Limit ed* London. 

FiAShiist Trills tie penniaahML ad lie Coned! o! the 
Hfitldnsk Sraty tnd th* €uiiri«y at Mr Gtorge 
ilicmill#!!, 

L Csndia Mtiieom Vase wish lily pattern. 
SJ- 4 .. X (1003-1 f)a41, Fip, r, p, J. 
Hi cm Ulan ft 1 Co., Limited. London. 

FuWiilwd wills the ^.rmissjM of the Couadl wf ibe 

HcEltok Society JJiH tie COTirtHV til Mf, &qgw 
SlanutOifl. 

/1 Ciindia Museum. Yase from Zaira. Marira 
lift. JJiS, 3? (rooaL FI 13 (color) ¥ 
Mhtmtflan ft Co.* Limited, LiiOiIim. 
I'ulMiiiesd with the pgnnialmi of the Couiult af Lbs 
Kftlmic Socktj? anil the cmtrtesy cl Mr, tZ&rm 
iLurrcnJfttt. 

1, Athens, National Museum. Crocus vase, 
MeEtn. /JT 5 .. Suppt IV C1904?, FI 13, 

5 MactniUnn ft Co r Limited, London. 

Pufrllshttl with Li* permission ef the Coufrril of 
Ihf EldEfqk Society Trd thr comt-Ky of hit, 
VIlCMiiUa. 

^ Alhena, National Musemn, Vase from 
Py-lo? dJA. With., 54 - taooL FL XXH 
lL, M., I-IIi, Beck und Barth t A lists] 

ftfith sLtf prnrtliiJ&fi nj the GefCftii AlT^.ifJp^LuL 
IrtfilH aaJ eJ Ddtictnr RafeDiWilitL 
*« AthtaDs,. National Museum. V T H5C from Pv- 
lus. Atk Miltk 1P F 1 t XVII 

(L. M., 141L Beck und Baith, Aliisn 

Wlsi the petinia«daQ oJ s hr ISeramt Ardi*doKical 

loctiEiiif uid *r DiroLimr Ro^uawBidL 


j, Riatoraijan of a Mdinu vase, AtheE^, Na- 
tiunal iltncum. Bazsztt, All Knta t PI. 
1S5, Vcrbg Erast Wasmuth, BtHin, i$i 1. 
Cf Suppl. IV. FI. 11,4 

k T Candk. Xr*? with NjrmpkKA amain1 
(L M. f I). /J 5 TJS. P aa'(ioo 2 j p PL XH P 
J f color) h Hacmijkn ft Ca. r Limned, 
London, 

PuhlsihKl fritb ihr prmuBa&H til tb? Coiadl o( iht 
lieilrTclr Sodcly a.m\ til* CCKirttgy af Mr. Geurvt 
hLurmitlan, 

h Marseilles. Vase, L. M n L Evans, Fdkce 
of litmot, D. 3 r Fig jra, p, 505. Manuif- 
hm ft Co, ? Limited, Ltnidon p l?J3 r 

P^liihed with the pcrmii-iwv of MnoniLUe i Cd. 
Lirmtrd, Llradan, uni) of h’T Arthur Kv it>i 

165. Cman-Mycenjsan Pottery; 

0- Camhii. Oct QpLis vase from G-omriia. 
Hawa s Cowrai*, P], H r Th* Amcriran 
Exploration SiaieLy, Free Museum a f 
AjL and Science, FbJJadtlphb, 190ft 

With the r«tri: , ..“,\kn, ttf Harriet BoU Hawrs, 

Athens. National Museum. ^Pakre 1 ’ style 
v *52 from Mycenas, 24 (1904), 

PL rj, Macoiillan & Ca. F limited, Lon¬ 
don, 


Wtui Uw pertnisnm of th* Cfiaadl ol de H^lruJe 

and iht cuintsy dt Mr. Gkii^c MbjliiieELiil, 

C, Candia. Vase from Isopata. PEant deigns. 
Evans, Prehistoric Temhs 0/ Knaiw^ 
Fig 142a. Ankxtfozia, UX r PI Cl, So* 
Liecy of Anticpjariei:. London, 

d. Candia. Vase from IsopaLa. Archiircturai 
inaiJvcE, EvatB. Prehistoric Tambi n/ 
Fig. 1 44. p, 15^. AffhirMpghL, 
LIX, Big. 144, Society of Ant tqiiarie^g 
London. 

r t Can dia. PainLed Jar with papyrus, Royal 
Vihfl, IX (1902-1905), Fig, 

p. iju, MaaniUan ft Co., Limited, Lon¬ 
don. 

PuWi^ wUfe ti e JTOL*.™ of the CowualWK 
^ Bdliib SchenJ ill Albans Sud. Ih-- raurtHny 

air. Gmfgc Macjoflliut. 7 

f, London, British Museum. Mvcena^an ky- 
Ik with oclopus. H. B CotterilL Aj*- 
arty Greece. Color Plate 13 h New York, 
1915. Frederick A. Stokes Co. 


gi Parts, Louvre, Myccnaan octopos. Murih- 
Jean, Lt da sin 4 ci animauz em Grice,, 
Fig. 11. Lihralric Rraou^iJiL H. Laurnu, 

lidlteur. 

K Paris,, Louvre, Myrnimm octopua, 
Morin-Jeaa, Li dessin dti anfimsui em 
Grice r Fig. 21 r Ubraiiie Reno Hard, H- 
I-aujfens, Edheur. Pam + 1911. 

16*. Athens, National Museum. Fresco from My- 
ccea. Siege of a diy, R^tored. Rodmwaldt 
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Fit- 

Drr Fried d*3 Mfganms Vtm MykzKni T Bei- 
lnge III, Max Niwneytr Yeriagj Haile, igaj, 
167. Athens, National Museum. Fresco from My¬ 
cenae. Siege of a city. R^Sorfd Radenwnldt, 
Dc r F™ ifes Jfrforoiu run A/y£™ti, Bd- 
kgt n. C/. Color Plate. Mu Member Vtr- 
lag, Halle* 1431. 

lfi£. Aliens, National Museum, Fresco from My- 
rpniPi. Women in loggia. AfJI* MUth., 3& 
(1 g 111 h PL IX (color),, Eteutbcrmidatis und 
Bants, Atheu. 

With th£ ptnoiMiaa sf tht, German AnduminrguaJ 
IoftEtotc and hi DLcsitw Radeinraldt. 

169. Athens, National Museum. Fresco from My- 
Leme. Ass-headed demons. Eph . Arth. } iafi?, 
PL io r 1 (color)* Tuninto, 

170. Athene National Museum. Warrior ilele. 
Eph Artk if ifigG* PL I (color); PL Jl r a s 
Tsountas. 

17 j P Thebes Museum. Woman from a procession. 
Rjesionilion, Gillicran. SktRumopotillos,. Pel- 
turn. 3 (1917K p. 33 fl 

Ijj. Athens,. National Museum. EIuM-era from 
older palace, Ttryns. Tholu After restoration 
by Giliifron Cjf. Ifyu II r PL I, 

173. Tiryns. Patwc, Restoration. Ltitkenbacb, 
itmui und Gcsckkkte, Fig. 7, K Olden* 
hauirg. Muncho* 1004. 

174. Tiryns* Palace- Plan, Rndjeawaldt* Tiryni II 
figra^, p a, Fig. 1, Eleuthtroudakk und 
Earth, Athen. 

Reproduced with th* of 

ArdurolodeaE TnMitute ht-J Pitrctor StodMiwnMi- 

175. Athena. National Museum. Fresco, later Pal¬ 
ace, Him Departure for bunt. Restoration. 
Tirym H i Pl. XII (color) 1 Ekulheraudahis 
und Barth h Athen, 1013. 

With Eh* ju-n^Rwoq -n-F thr Gemaq A rcltrnJu™] 
Xostltiiiti md Director RodcnwiJdi, 

176. Athena, National Museum. AlLemhht with 
liuuiid H Timis. Restoration. Photo. Alter 
Gilheron. Cf, Rodenwaldt, Tfryttr tl . PI. 
XIV. 

177. Athens^ National Museum. Boar-hunt, 
Tiryti*. Restoration, Rodenwaldl, Tirym II, 
PI. Xni (color), Elculherqrudakii und Barth, 
Athen. tqh. 

Reproduced with Lhe fi*™is=i«i oi the G&tfjel 
A rcfavcilBgia! IputiEiii* id! uE BtFeeinr Rijd^iiw.nld'L. 
17E- Athens, National Musnim. Deer from hunt, 
Tlryna. Restoration. Rodenwaldl, Trrvnj U r 
Fig" 6ov p. 143. Elrutherouckkis and Barth, 
Athen, iasr. 

SLrpnwlgpd with lb* perntisfkrt nf the German 
AnrSirnlcjgial ImUtuiE &tul DinrctPr BiKka vaJdt. 

179. Athens, National Museum. Wotnan bearing 
data, Hiyns. Restored Rodenwaldi^ TV™ 


Fif. 

//, FL VIII { color), Eleutheroudakia und 
Barth, Athtpi 1013. 

Tteprod^ir-eiJ with the penmaaliM at Lhc Gatmn 
Arrhjain^irrvl JiritUlitf- ud til DLttfirtjlt kakni^df. 

lSo. Athens, National Museum. Bull fresco, 
Tirym SclibEmann, Tirym, PI. I;J F oppos. p, 
jji Lculur i t Charles Scribner’* Sonsj New 
York, im$. 

181- Candia. Limestnne frieze from Knossos. 
BSA ti VII. Fig. it, p. 5S 
FiihlLkiJ with Hi* ptnaisaon oJ Ihe CormnUlte el 

llit fcriliJi SchnxyJ in Alhetii And the caurttdy til 
Mr, Geaqnc HscmillMT. 

iSr, Athens, National Museum, Ro^etto pailcm, 
Llryns. Rodenwaldi, Tirym fl\ FL TV 
(color) ; cj. Fig. 7, p, 3.1, Elmthrmudakk 
und Barth, Aiiten, 1911. 

REprudtiDnl WLLlk ihc pcrmjmoq -of the 

Arfh^fiOlojjtal LnslJlble ,amj pg Diiecttif RudjjD.K'flJJL 
iFIj. Athens, National Mu&eum. Shield pattern, 
11ryo5, Rodenwaldt, TJrjiti II t FL V (cnlor), 
Elruthtroudukis und Barth, Athrn, mu. 
RqknBuoMj with the prrn™ipn e-f Lhs Gamin 

AirlLE^ngiciLl btitlEmc and t*\ Dim:for RMfenwaJdL 
t 3 4. Athene National Museum. Spiral pattern, 
Tirym, RodenwiJdi h Taym tf t PI. \Tl 
(color), ELcuthcroudaiis und Barth, Alhcn. 
IflMi 

R^vrntfiKfd with Uw pmr.i.«4i?n ef the Gmsaii 

ArrltjBqJqElasE IwrtiDtftF md of DjiecIht RoflflipalitE, 

iS3. Candia Mu^cutw and London, British Mu¬ 
seum. Criling dccoolion from KhtistO*. Fyfe p 
JMI-B- 4 ,. X 110031. PL L C/, Bossfirt T 
AH Kret&i Fig 37. 

Orch omen 05. St one ceLting-dcctiraticm of a 
lamb. Eoisen. Ail Berlin, igji, Fig, 

30. Verlatf von Erasl Wasmuth, 

1S7 MycemE. Floor-decQot ion from Palau*. 

Zigzags Jakr> 34 llOluL Fig 4. p. 97, 
Waiter de Gnlytcr L Co^ Berlin. 

Jt^iftidiiCcd with Clit j^JiL=Jun til Ltae litrmara 
AcrlLaji:ln^iciil InklLltill? and til DiOn:tti¥ KncL^rjir^LLE, 

tS 8, Mycw*. Floor-dflcoratLon from Pakee. 
Stile pattern. lahr,, 34 CT019). Fifi- 7, p. 
100, Walter de Gruyter 4 r Co, r Berlin 
RrpTWtlxril with the [irmuTcnn flf I hr“ GeTHUiH 

Altll»alopCBt lititiEnle aod nl IhiKcirr Rlklfifl nidt, 

1S9, Myctntf 1 . Floor-decora! ion from Palate Cir¬ 
cle pattern- Jab r., 34 (i9?9>i Fig. 8, p tui, 
Walter de Grllyter i Co n Berlin, 

Jte^rfwIaMd with the pemtlsJan id ihr GpTmqq 

ArdtfQJapcat lonttm# and of DIsh^lv K redraw a Mi. 

tyo. TLryns. Floor^dfcoratloii, Mcgaron. Eadtl, 
Tirym II, FL id, Eleutheruudakis und Barth, 
Athen, mia, 

gn-Kradoeri with the gaiiemLMiiijfi a f ih« Gtimaa 

ArdupcJbfcElcai IiutLtitle and ul Diirctw RadenwaJiJt. 
191. Thyiw- Floor-cfccorationp g-m n llrr Megaron, 
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Fit- 

Eadcl, Tiryn j U f PJ, ji p i (color}, E'dUthe- 
rOudnkis. Lind Barth. Athdjn, ion, 

Reproduced with the |nrtfLi=lnn of Uij fcrMJi 
An-h,To!ogical lutfllti# and oi hijuclur KuleniuliJl. 

iqj. Tiryns, Floor^Mraiion. DuEphins, ccto* 
pucL. Hack I, Tirym Il t PL 21, £ } 4 {talar), 
EleutheraodaLis and Baith, Alhen, 1912, 
Reproduced with the p*ttuia.-Lun vf tin: 

An-h^nlisjjeal Institute lG.it dE Durctnr Rwfcnwildt. 

1913, Athens, National Museum. Warrior vnse 
Irata My pm (photo). Cf. Furiwanglfcr- 
Loeschckr. Mykenhekf V*S*H t Pi. XUI S d£. 
tail* Vczfcg von A. Asher St Co. p Berlin, 

194, Athens, National Museum VaSe fragment 
from Tiryns. Hunt, Sdtiieiuum, Tiryni. PL 
XIV fip9or} p Gkarlcs Scribner's' Sons, New 
York. ia® 5 _ 


1^5. Athens- National Museum. Fisherman kmp- 
stasii from Melw. JJfS t SuppL IV, Phyla- 
Stops, PL 2i, Macmillan & Co., Limited,. Lon¬ 
don, 

WElIi the penniEsIm u£ the Cnsuvcti of the HtUeiit 
Sftdefcy, 

igft. Candid- Vase from MLiliana, Greta. Eph^ 
4rt*. P IHM14. PL m (X2HlhDudide5) f Satd- 
lados, Athena. 

1 91- New Ynrk, Metropolitan Museum. My- 
cap1 vase from Cyprus, Ferret and CM- 
pkr, S/Hfoire Fort, JH, Fig, 53 ^ p, 714, 
Libra] tie Hadleltc et Cw, Paris, 1&&5. 

ioa. Vase fmm Cyprta, Chariot. Women, Ferret 
and Chipieip Ifiriowr de l'ari r Ill. Fig. sa& p 
p. |rj p L ihraaric Hrahette ct CK Paris, 1SS5. 


GREECE 


Fig. 

iM- Athens* NalinnnJ Museum, Dipylon vase, 
Men., IX., PE. 40, Pubhlioii datl * Institoto 
di Conisponrlmia ArtheflEugka, Eoma 
MDCCCLXIX.LXXIXl, 

20q, Athena, Ndtkmai Museum, Bmothui geo- 
metric vase. Mistress of the Wild Things, 
Epk. Arch^ ifigj. Pi, X (P. Walters S. 

2qt. Parb, Louvre. Bmoiiin bowE, Perrot and 
Chipier, Hktoite d§ fu/i, X, PI 1 { color), 
uppiK. p. jc r Lihrairie Bachette et CK Parts, 
10M (drawing bj Mile. EvrardL 

202. Boston Museum. Corinthian vases, [a) Ani¬ 
mal friezr- (bL Warriors in combat; amis; 
(c) Paothcls and bards; (d) Ary hallos with 
bird. Photo, 

With tiu- pWttta cf Mr. L B. Cmfcey, mn£ at 
lie Bcacao M^eqcn, 

1&3 Paris, Louvre, Corinth Llo vase, Ftenkles at 
the bouse of Eurytira, JJW, VI, PI 33, 
Pobblscati driT InstiEuto di C&rmpondunza 
Arcbcologifa, Cf. Ferrut and 

ChipEer, Hiltlfift dc J'ori, IX (iqixj, Fig, 
344- 

304. Paris. Louvre. Corinthian vase, Suicide of 
Ajai. Derail of Fig icy. Longptriei\ Mini? 
NapoUen III . PJ XXXVI K&tor). 

3Qj. Berlin Museum. Cky piatpies from Corinth, 
,4*L 1 , PI y fFnenitJ) , Verlag van 

Ckdtfg Reirner, Btrhn, tSS?, 

With ibii prnni*u 3 in tht ArctuKdocieflil 

lnualult and of DLrariar Rc«d>cw^:jc, 

jo6. Berlin Miofm Clay piaquas from Corinth. 
.-Itfi, £>rflh., L PL S (Fncukjel), Verlag von 
Georg KeiroFr, BtirEln. rBSj, 

Wlill I lie pcrmiifHlnn tbr OfTQSUl Aniftolaciciit 
iHwh iiCf aiid dE DhtLlcif Rfldgnw aliJi. 


Fif r 

jD? r Athens, National Museum, Oay antefiaes 
and water spouts, Thermos. Ant. £frn*, r U, 
Pt- S3 (Sohrbdcs), Yeriag voq Georg 
ReEmer. Berlin, 1903. 

Willi tllv [.ienniEiigfi o| Lht Grrm^p ,\ielL*filbjp|i£3il. 
insulate tbd al .DjnrtW RoJeinsibH. 
loS, Thermos. Essioraiion of entablature^ Tern- 
pjfl cl Apollo. Thermos. Ar.t D*nk„ r n 1 PL 
40 (&. Kaivcrau ], Verlait von Georg Reimer, 
Berlin. 

Wiih the |^crmJeJi» oJ the Gmitui AndLrtjIciEiGLt 
leFtitvtfi ih\i of Dicker Rcalcnw^ldL 
mg. Athens, National Museum., Metope Dum 
Temple of Apollo, Thermot Hunter with 
game, Artt. Dmk. y U r PI, 31, j (Soririades) h 
Verlag von Georg Reimcr, Berlin, j<p&. 

Wiib the fjemuBEiioi af (hi Gctuhti ArducDlaH^pii 
(lei! of Birerinp EffllHlwaJdt. 

ato, Rome. Palazzo dei Cooservatori. Aristono- 
thos Exaier. Naval batUe; Odysseths blinding 
the Cyclops. IX B FL IV, Pnbbbcati dalf p 
Inslituto di Corrbpondenrj .ArdicoSogLca, 
rS6o-3S ? i, C/ T Busthor. Gw* Vost-Famt- 
mg. Fig. 30, 

an. Paris, Louvre. Rhodian omochoe. Lungperier. 
Ifu^e Nzp&cn IIC PL XXVII. 

Lottdqn, British Museum. Rupborbos bimu. 
Photo, 

WEch the prrmlEa&ii ot Um Trnsteei the EcEdd* 
lit atn_ 

2i£* Athene^ Natfona] Museum. !lJ Melbm ,,, 

Artcmk. Apollo, and gQilde^. Come, Jfe- 
fizrAf TkoKMfa kc, PL IV P Verlag von Brei£- 
kop£ und Hart el, Leipdg, 1SO3. 

2L$r Vittma, Bmcris vase, C$re, Furtwaugler. 
Rekbhold, Gtirchisriv Vuimma^Td, PL 51 
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Fi & , 

(Furtwimgfcrj, F, Bnick m a n n A.~G n Midi- 
chen F 1004. 

ai^. Wurzburg. Blind Phimruji and Harpies, F. H., 
Gfitlki*eke Vajcnmalcrri, PL 41 (Fnriwaflr- 
gler}, F. Bruckmann A.-G. h Munchm, 1003, 
It6. Munich, Labor of HerakJe= Dssanbowrimg 
Ihc Ei) unmLhinn bear. Gerhard, A us. Fajffl- 
tilde* . PI5. 132-133. C/. Hejnemann* XflnrL 
rrfta/iiirAe Fig. S p Veriag von 

Friedrich Cufacn r Bonn, ii}iu r 
21} r Pan?, Louvre. Vintage scene. Petrol and 
Chipiez, Mistake de fan, X K Fig. 91, p. 127, 
□braille Hachelte it 0 \ Paris,, igi4 (draw¬ 
ing of Mite. Evtnrd ■. 

3 i&. Park, Louvre. Vineyard scene, Pcrmt and 
Chlpier, //irioirr de t&rt r X p Fig. 149, p. 3 ji p 
Ltbrairie Hachette rt £^ f Paris. 1014 $draw- 
trip of Mile. Evrard . 

Ji$. Athens, National Museum. Odysseus and 
sirrns. fji.5., Xni pp. i fi. fc 

PI. 1 { color)„ (E, Seller?), Macmillan it Co, h 
Limited, London. 

WJdi (iir pennt“iQii of tit GaundJ oJ th* Hilltiik 
SocLrlV. 

2 30. Berlin. Sarcophagus from KmcnKmi. J.nl. 
Denh.t IT. PL an (F. Winter) t Veriag von 
Georg Rdmer, Berlin K 

With ibc pErmja«iDrc nJ ihr Ocrnmu Arttifltogfcal 
Institute Ind «f fihirectcjr RiafertwaliiL, 

an. Berlin. Sarcophagus from Klazaiumai, Ant, 
Btnk,, II, PL §8 (R. Zaira) + Vcrlag von 
Georg Rtimer, Berlin, too8 . 

WhEi lb* pmutskm dE the, German Arehieolggkal 
Institute and of D r .E«.tnI Rudrawaljjt. 
an. Berlin. Sarcophagus from Kk^omcnol. r 4*L 
Dtnk r n t PL i$ £F. Winter), Verlag von 
Georg Rdmcr, Berlin, iSg3. 

With tiff pgrm.Lid gb qj Ibc G«!Tlian AfuiLEalnpcnl 
Infill Lute and at Pimrtdr EtcriffliWlML 

533. London, BriLbh Mmeum. Sarcophagus from 
Khromcnai. Cover. Omriot races. Hattie 
scenes Murray, Tirmicoffu Sareaphitci, Greek 
and Etruscan in the British PL I„ 

London, t&$8. British. Museum. 

With Sis- prnniseiaH rjf the TiusIam nf tbe British 
Museum. 

334. London. British Museum. Sarcophagus Lam 
Klaiumennl. Funeral games. Murray, TVitu- 
CUEEU Sore a fihau; : F PI. IT, Loudon, Brit¬ 
ish MukUQL 

Wist the permiEann tri lbe rra* 1 «s «T ih£ firltiO* 
Stn*rum. 

11$. Berlin. Krutcr from Capua, Falsest ra acenea. 
Style of Eupbruntw. A^. F 37 (iSjq), PL 
IV {KJetn). Cf. F T EL P Griechiscke Vasertr- 
mulcf/i, PL 157, 

With die prrmiKicOfi of the Offfoi^q AjcbeolOfiiCaJ 
lactate *rd al REmUr RnkmUl. 

? 2 50 Athens, National Museum., Proto-Attic vase. 


FiS - 

JaAr. t n ( 1887 ?! (J, BodlLau s Frikatthdte 
Yarn i, PL TV) , 

WiilL the prnBiBUQB til the C 5 rnr=^i Arebiebliigioit 

bo i 3 0 i Dinelor Rurfenvu lita, 

iitib. Aihcns, Katinnal Mleemn. Proto-Attk vase. 
Dame; decorative patterns, Jahr^ II {1887), 
(J BothLiu, Pure*, PL JIJ). 

With 1 lie ptnatiatoo of Lhr GrrubiQ ArcbieoJu^ial 
initi Lqtc lUft o t DLcezlar 

3 37 U Athens, XbUouiI Museum. Herakl^ and 
Nessos. Ant, Dertk^ I t PI, 57 (V. Stafc, F. 
Welters), Vcrlag von Georg Kcimer, Berlin, 
t8oi. 

WUb the pffimi^iai] o\ the Gcnn an Arcbawdgicil 
Lbddiatr mnii qf DEmlar Rtidcniralili. 

227ft. AthEni! National Museum is Lam 

Wtib sdstem fleeing, A Hi. Dcnk., lr PL 57 (V. 
Stais, F. Woilers) F Vertag vcm Georg Rclmer, 
Berlin, iSfll. 

WleJi rhe iiffrnii-^dpq of ibe German AtcEnilo^col 
IiiilJiiUt nnl (4 Pmctnr Rodanwhkl-L 
23 S. Florence. ATiE’h^ologtcul Museum. Fnn^h 
VilSE. F. R. r Grifchisthc Vutcnmalerei, PL 
3 f 10 (FlirtwnnglEr 3, F, Bmckmsum h Main- 
cben, 1000. 

zug. London Brilhh Museum, Amphora by Ni- 
kiiEliEEurs, Satjrs and Msefiads ikndng. 
WaRera, The Art 0/ the Greeks? PL 
LXAIV, The Macmilko Co., New York, 

330c. Paris. Cabinet dcs Medaillca. Amphom by 
A ma-h . Athena and Poradan, Wiener 
Voriq^bUtts, PL III, u, d { 0 . Btiun- 
dorf 3 , Alfred Holder, Wien, iSqo. 

Paris. CabiueL dci MedotBes. Detail of 3 jbo f 
W arriors. Wiener Vmriegrrblatter, i 38 ^ p FL 
ITI. jc (O. BenndorfL Alfred Holder, Wkn T 
rSoo. 

231, Pari?, Cabinet des Meda.itlr>. Amphora by 
Am^.bv Detail. Dionysos and Mamatis, TF,F. P 
i£ 3 o. PI m, 3 to. Btnndorf 1 Y Alfred 
Holder, Wion, rS$a. 

2$z, Munich. Dionysos sailing aver the Eta. 
Exekias. Furtvrangler and keRhhuld. Grieck^ 
heke Yastnmcdfrei, PI, 43 (Furtwanglrr) t 
F. E rude.maun A.-fi., Munchcu, igoj 
233- London, British Museum. Burgou amphora. 
Athena, Af^*s F X, PL 481, Pubbtlcall 
Institulo di CorrhpanrieuEl ArcheoEogica, 
i«J4-i375. Von BmudiEtsdL, /He panathena- 
he ken Prthtimpkvten, No. i r pp, 6 fi., Fig. $ ¥ 
B G. Tcubner, Ldpdg, 1010. 

334. Leydem Panatbenikie vase. Athena. Aftfii_, 
X, 4b N, Puhblieati datl F Instiiuta di 
Corrispondcnra Artbeulngica, 1874-1373. 
Von BrHUrhstscbr Die panaLknumchm Prriy- 
UWI phoeetL, \ T *. rj h pp„ is L r Fig, Sj R r G, 
Tcobner. Leipzig, toto, 
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* 35 - Rome, Vatican. Ajn* and AcMlles &i. 
•rir-jiii^hts. Exekias. F. R_, Gmcki&tkr Foum- 
FL 131 (F. Hauser)* F. Bmckmann 
A_-G- n Miinthen, Tgrj, 

2 ji 5 r Berim. Fifiu'rar)' plaque: Protesskm of 
maume^; mourning Scene. At ii, £)e«JL a n h 
FJ- 0 fG Hiisdifdti , Vcfkg von Georg 
Keinier, Berlin, 

VVk(i the permi-ian: of [lie Gerviain Aldtedf ideal, 

lUjtiiuLE iOld id HinrrBf iLfiilninldt. 

33?- Berlin Fun entry plaques, Mourning scena. 
Jn:. £Vni + II, Pi 11 ten Ion, (G. ffirseh^ 
M1 Vcrfag van Gflorjj Rdmfjr, Berlin, 
ISOJ. 

WjeIi thr pc/rtlsJan nF thi Gtrwrt Arckcolodal 
Institute pod 4 Jl JDtrarior ftadEisw^li. 

238. Berlin b imerary plaques. Funeral proucsion. 
AM. Dtnk. t II. FL 10 *G. Hi^cHdd), Ver- 
Luct von Georg Reiiritr, Berlin, iEcjj. 

Willi \h& ^KTTid.iei^Hi B( the Qt TOMB A^chanl-ndoil 
lasd-Bgic cunt qC Hinder RydrnTraML 

Athens, National Museum. Pinar from 
Acmpoik Athma mounting a dmiotj 
Hermes. Signed by SkyLbrs. Bentidur/. 
Crkch imd ucmicht VasmbEdtr, PL iv' 
Verkg van E_ Guttentag, Berlin, J.5&9. 

24a, Athens, National Museum. Side of Lyseas. 
Aih, Mkik-t IV MSyiph, PL I (color,* Cf. 
■**■* tfrnde.* III, Pts. 3a-33 (colory. 

With Ihr pmai^nn $j ft? German ArdiJstdHfiHl 
IisUtui* and of Dlftdtfr RodnrwoJdt. 


Fig* 

241a. Athens. National Museum, Youthful rider. 
Aik Miitk ,. IV (187$), PL IT, a (abr), 
£kr| Wilber^ Aihen. 

Wiih thi: pmalsikt nf i]k Oriruus An±^|(iEical 
InE’jiiiEe and of Director R«Jmwaidi_ 

?4ifi. Athgrn , National Museum. Base of Lyteas 
Stele Ath. Miitk rx IV (1870), FL Ll a j 
(cater), Kart Wilberg. At hen. 

\\ .:h the pttmjiwUn q( thr tirrrrjiir, ArelUMlqtffait 

khtttyte and ul Pcraclw Rdtepmlrit. 

343. Athens National Museum Head of a youth 
from Suohm B.LJT, Vffl (1S&4),, PL 14 
{Puttier i, Eirnc=t Tkorin. Park. 

With the jrfrm!s?Jua th* fc CEI h, Fi^aLnjv 

il'Athiicfc. 

243, Ath tm f National Museum, Marble disc. The 
Physician, Ameioa. JflAr, XI[ (18^7), PL I 
{Dra^ndorH), Verkg von GeoTg Rcimcr P 
Btirlln. 


lu u*n pcnmaatmi o[ iut L^TTCM 
rrzultuie and Qi Director RodenwnldL 




244 Athens, Acropolis Museum. Warrior tablet 
iroin ihc Acropolis. Epk. Arch, {1*871, PI 6 
(color)* 

343. Paris Louvre, Herakles and AnLatos Vase by 
Euphromti-. F. R. GrizMicht VsstntDaUn}, 
PI. K. Bmckmann. B.’risn, 15a;. 
a+* Mmilch. tJtmJilcs and Gerjcn. Cap by 
Euphronios. F. R., GHtehisckt Vaunmultrri, 
PL u (Furtwargkr), F. Bnjctnmnn. Berlin 
1002, 


DRAW ING AND DESIGN ON GREEK ^.4S£S 


Fig. 

247. A Mima , NMIonal Museum. Deiall of TTSpy- 
lon Fi^. ioq. M#n. t IX, PL 4 o r i, P«b- 
hfi cati rial I' Imlituto di CorrispoDdcnza 
Arvheologica, iS&y-iatj. 

Faitei Loiittic, Detail of Dipylun vase. 
Cbitiuieer. lloriji-Jean^ if Dts$m da mi- 
maux tn Grit*, Fig. 3. p. 16, Lihraliie 
Rcnmiaud, HtcH Laurens, £ditcur. Paris, 
1011. 

s'40. Paris, CoHecliou Morin, and Louvre. DetaU 
of DEpylon vases. W r atcr birte; does. Morin- 
Je^u. if DfiJjw dtfj cnimaux e» Grits, Fig. 
T| P Fig, 5 h p. i^ p Ltbmirk Renouard, 
Henri Laurens, ^diieur. Pary a igtr. 

350. Park, Lou m Detail of Dipylun ™e r Fly¬ 
ing bird. Morio-Jdsitp Li De^sm dt§ ani- 
ma*x m Grhs, F|g ^ p , 70f Hhrairie 
ftcnouorrl. Hcari Laurens. Editeur* Paris, 
ion. 

331. Park, Louvre, Detail of Tiipvlon vase War- 1 
riora, birr! snd ship Mon ' Dt, FL 40, 4f 


Fig 

Pubblicnil da 11' I^tituto dl Corrkpoadcnia 
Ardieologica, Roma, 1 

Paris Louvre. Fragment of Dtpylon vase, 
Moummg 5 ceiie. Rayet & Colhgnon, ffij^ 
fyrre d? la Uramiqur STt<qut f FEg r ip, p, a 7 , 
Georges Decauj, Paris. iS&s. 

J 5 .V Purk. Lou\t?. Rhodian otnodioe. Permt and 
Chipivi, Hut Pin dl tart, LX {iqnj, PL 
XIX (color), opjws. p. 416, Uhtaate Ela- 
chette ct O, Puns. 

3 J-I. Futis, Luuvre. Rhodian oinochoe. Detuil, 
Morio-Jeao ? Ls Burn 1 dss ammaux en 

9 **™' F ^' 2 " ( ' P- ^ Fi i- 40 , p> 4 6 ? LibnlriE 
Renmmrd, H Laurens, £dileur, Paris, ion. 
335 Munich. Ionic amphora ham Void, F, R rp 
Gritthiirht Vasmmahrti, PI. xj CFurlwin- 
p^r), F. Brucknumn, MOmrhco, 1^03. 

=56 Paris, Louvre. Vase from Care. Hare nio- 
up a mound. Mamt Jeun, U Drum drs 
timmnux m Cries, Fig. u j t p. 104, Librairte 
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F>s r 

RenuuiunL Henri Laurens* Fidilcur, Paris, 
iqu. 

*57 - Vicuna. Eusiris vase, Negroes on t he rum 
F. R^ Grice ftiseke Vasf.r. mafenff. PL 51 
(FiirtwanglerL F. Bmdfimann, Muacfam, 
W 

158. Paris, CoQign on Cull, Corinthian vase. Rayet 
el CoUJgnun, Jffeoire & ciraxdgue 
jerque, PL V (cedar), Georges Decaux t 
Paris, 1 SfiS. 

259, Paris, Louvre. Corinthian vase. Detail, Edit, 
Le Drum de$ aninsaux cn 
Grice, Fig. Si, p. 73 r Libmirie Rcnouard. 
Henri Lauren*,. Editeur p Paris d ign 

26a. Puris r Louvre, Corinthian vase. Detail, fan¬ 
atic aiunuil Marinjean. Lr Dessin da 
animaux m Grit*, Fig. ipg, p. 8b. Lihmirie 
Renouard. Henri Laurens, ^diicur, Paris, 
tot 1. 

2G1, Paris, Louvre. Corinthian vase. Detail, 
sphinx Morin-Jean, Le LtoiErt deA animaus 
rn Gritt, Fif a 87, p yo, Librairie Kenouard, 
Henri Laurens, Lditeur, Paris, r^n. 

3*2. Paris T Louvre. Corinthian vase. Detail* he¬ 
raldic li[rn=. Morin-Jean, Le Dasht de 1 ani- 
maux en Grict, Fig, 57, p. Sf| librairie 
Renouairip Henri Laurens, Editcui, Paris, 

I Qtl+ 

Paris. Louvre. Corinthian vase. Dctai], rider 
leading another horse, Morin-Jean, L* Dei- 
rin da aamaux en Grice, Fig. 6j h p. 04. 
Li braille ReEimiard, Henri Lauren-, fidlteur, 
Paris, IQII. 

304. Parb, Louvre, Corinlhhm vase. Derail Herd 
at Often. Mu fin-Jean r Lr Desim dtt dnimqux 
cn Grice, Fig. 35, p. $S, Librairie Rimouard 
Hrtui Laurens, Lditeur., Paris, ioit P 

2 0$. Paris, Louvre AriSc vase with some Curio- 
thtan detail*. Marin Jena, Le Dtum dei aru- 
manz m Grift, Fig. 232, p. *01. Librairie 
Rraouard, Henri Lailrens, £diteur T Paris, 
ign. 

266. Paris, Louvre. Cop by Exekias. "KMa- 
Endstar" type. Doa, Perrofc and Chipler, Rv- 
tcirt dt Part. X, Fig. 137, p. tor, Librairie 
Hachette et CK Paris* tpra. 

267 Bryn Mawr College Fragment of "Rlein- 
Steaster" cup. Head of a ivnirtan (photo 1. 

3fi&. Rome, Ynilran The Dioscuri at home. Exs- 
kias. F, GrieckiLche Vmenmaterci, PI. ij 3 

(Hauseri, F, Brurkm-mn, Muuchcn p ion. 

26g. Paris, Louvre. Horsemen Morin-Jean, Le 
Deiim del dftimaux m Grrie, Fig. 246, p r 
213, Libratrie Renouard, Henri Laurens, £di- 
leur. Paris, ran. 

27a. Loudon, British Museum. Cbriron receiving 


Fig- 

the chad ArbilJes frscu Peleus. JJI&, PlateB. 
PI II i'color 1, Macmillan & Co. p Londun. 

V^Jtb tiis pe rmbd ua * I ihr CmiMil tbr ReHcnic 

171. Florence, Ardi^alagica] Museum. Francois 
vase: Calydunian Boor Hunt - Thseus Land¬ 
ing from Creic r F. R., Grierhittfit Paje«- 
ma&rti* FI. 13 iFuctwanderL F. Bmci- 
maun, Muncben, tool. 

273. Munich. Pauaihenaic Rkinuers:. Afou.j 

X. PJ. 48, Oh Fubhlicati shll f LasLiiuto di 
Corrispondenia Areheologlca p Roma, 1874- 
1K7S. 

2 7 j- T.oodon h British Museum. Cup sLEUfid hj*- 
Famphaios. Running Warn ora. Photo. Cf. 
Hoppiu, Handbook (?/ Attic R r -F r V f aiet t ll r 

p =«?■ 

Yiitii ihc pcmusdqr of thfi TtUtters: nf tbt BlEtltlt 

1J UM-UMU 

274. I.ondou. British Museum Hydria. Scene at 
a fountain Ant r Dettk.. U r FI iq (Ulegund '! 
Verliig von Georg Reimer. Bcr!in r iEo^ r 

Wltti tlir- perusEtAOii <ti Uie Grrmnji Archwrio^Dd 
?r?^ritule STld Of DifirilCrt Ki;j Ic-ii with I !. 

275- New York, MctropoMtau Museum. E.-F. 
Amphora (photo], 

tMdi iiit p-rrpl^mi oF ilia G. M. A B.kJttef F 
Cuciinr Art, ind of the llrtropoli'ln 

Mu be um 

376. Pari?, Louvre. R.-F. Amphora. Oltw Photo. 
C/. Foitier, Vasa antiques. Album, H p PI. 
8S> Llbrairie Hachntte et Cie. p Purb. 

277, I,omioiu British Museum. Cup by Epiktetos. 
Young - rider. JJIJi., a-g Iiudq). PS, XH 
i Walters) T Mflonilbm Sc Co_ h LirnUed h Lon¬ 
don. 

UTtli tbe permPua uE the CflwvcQ f?f t he PitlleiUc. 

278. Lanai benak vases. Mon., ], FI. 21 > Pohhli- 
cati datir ImtiluLo cK Currisponderusa Ar- 
rihetdogica, Roma r 1820-1833. 

jjfl. London t British Mu.-eum. Stamnoa by Ohos. 
HerakJes and Arhdobs. Photo Cf. Hoppiiu 
Handbook af {{,*£'. Vat£i f II r p. 2^. 

ISIth Ehr psmLk^cdi ef thr Twm** rtl the Sritidi 
-VtuHspnin, 

280. Pares, Louvre. Stamnog. by Hermonoft. ReveL 
Photo. Cf. Huppm, Handbook of R,-f_ 
V$ses T U, 33, 

28r r Rome. ViEto Giulia. labors of Theseus. 
Skythe* Mew. Piet, XX 110151, FI. VI 
lRizzo), Emeu Leroui, flditeur, Faria. 

With tlu fwiiEiJinJiffi of ih^ Acud^roif fas Ijaarlfir 
tFwis ei niUfii-LriiiM imd .jf M ftmA Cepm. 
SK«laty. 

28j, Boitun, Birth of Helen. Cup by Xenolimos. 
Photo. Cf. Hopping Handbook o/ R.-F 
Fojejf, H r p. 477. 

With tht Emrthdun n t Mr. E. t>, Caiici ind Iht 

B«MM. llliicitni □ i Rar Arts. 
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3^, MuliidL Running SUCH, PhmLba. F. R- fc 
Gritckucke Vastnmalt.reii PL 32 ^Fuirwan- 
gki) r F. Bruttmuim. Munched 10©^ 

2E4. London, British Museum. Youth dmsEng a 
hare, Ffljuiiti-os Milkier. Hart wig, MeisUr- 
ttkaien. Pi Beilin. iSgy 

FojrnJ Hinwij, Die griEchitLklTr JfrfiJnrrcMf" 
Biutkmil (tei rJrarj.^ S(4)fJ> w\lh tha 

tHrtmkaiai oi Walter dc Cnuyivt k Ca. h Pcdin. 
aS^. Rome, Villa Giulia- Rcveter, Skythcs. If on 
Ftii r XX (iw)t Fi. VU, 1 <iUzz*) ( Em^t 
Lctoiec,. Sditeur., Fari&* 

Walls iht tmnhdom sri ibe Anode ml* tin- Iaserip- 
lifiau ei Etiks-Letins and eF iL ILfiEiS C^taiE. 

^rereimy. 

jEq. London* Britbb. Mu*™n- Aphrodite cm 1 
goose. White-ground vase. Murray and 
Smith, CViJiiff! >UJr™nji Vdjei « BriJjjA 
Museum, PL XV h ErLuib Museum, London K 

With thffi [Mrmiflidnn uf the Trustees id tilt Bpirhli 
Mushuh* 

London, British Museum* Flute-phycr and 
dancer, Epiittctn?- F R., Gntthh^kc Vast*- 
mai*ni+ PL 73 (Furtwangkrl j F. Bmck- 
n!iinn r Mimcheu, iqco. 

aBS. London, British Museum. White-ground 
\iv ViT f.|miW^ and Polytid&s. Soiada 
Painter- Photo. Cf . Murray and £miih fc 
W PI XVI. Britsih Mu- 

eeum t London, 1&96. 

aS^, Berlin. Selene id her chariot. Brygos Fainter. 
Gerhard, Gfkck- md ftnuk. Ttinfotkakn, 
PI. VHI, a (color), C/* F R GrirfftbeAe 
Piairswokra PI- *<>o (k. Zahn), F Brack- 
mann r M finch cn, 1915. 

jpo. Munich. Thmdan rider, Euphronlos, F. R-s 
GntcMrfAir rajrnnmJ™, PL js (FwrtwSn- 
gkrl, F. BnidmLinn 1 Munched, 
joi, London, British Museum- HupHtodramos, 
Phddippffi. C. Smith, Cafdfryyr of Greek 
and Eimsam Fo»j> Ell, Pi. X, Ifiihh Mu¬ 
seum, London. 

Wiih the peirailsaon irf Ils Trustee* ttu* BriLuh 
Sit iir lint 

a da. Berlin Youth with hones, Epiktctc*. Photo. 
Cf, HoppLd, Undb&ik cf ft.-F. Yaset, I, 

p, 305. Harvard University Press. 

393. London, British Museum Symposium, EpiL- 
tetos. F. R. r Grtechische VartMmaUm, PL 73 
(Furtwangkf } r F. Bnickmaim, MLLndaen, 
1900. 

194. Berlin, Wrestling of Herakles end Apollo- 
for the tripod, Andaklde* PaLnlcr, F, R, 
Gricckhcke V dS*nmatet**» PI- 1JJ (Ha,user}, 
F. Bruckmann, Munched, 191a. 

193, Munich. The rattle of Gstjun, Euphronios. 
F, R, GrUckw-kt Vurtnmalem, PL JJ 


{Fiutwangkr), F. Bnirkm.-mi^ Mdnchtn, 
1903. 

a O-Cj, Castle Ashby. Warriors arming, Nikosthenia 
Painter. Pilot 0. Cf Hoppm p Handbook iff 
R -F, Pom, II, p, 3B5. 

197. Na ples, Ary hallos. Amimsda and Greeks in 
tombaL Aisun, Jfoil. AnL> XXII, PL 
tGahriri,), Ulrico Hocpli, Milano, 1914. 

With lJac permtHloii iiE the E. Aecidrmia dci Ltm^i. 
39a. London, BfitLh Museum. Athlete eiorcis- 
ing. Attributed, to Euthymides. J.HS f 27 
(1007), PL ig (L. N. Gardner}, Macmillan 
& COn Limited,. Lonckin. 

With the jjtEKUEslDii ol the CoubdL at the HeUtrJc 
Sdtfcly, 

109. Munich. AihleLeg cie.rdsmg. Kleopfirato 
Painter. F. R., Gneihuche I'Qsmmatffti, PI. 
Si ^ Furtw^ltngier), F. Bruckmatus, Miimihen* 
IW 

jeo, Pant, Luuvm; Adv?T>iurw of Thcscue. PnrtaL 
Uw Master. F- R H GHcrAiicA^ Fujcnraaleruf, 
PL 141 i.Buiehur) p F. BrudLEuann H MunchGH r 

i^ii. 


3 □£. Berlin. Wrestling aecne, AndnkLrtes Fainter. 
F. R. k GHtf,kische Pojenmfficrei, PL 133 
(H,iuwr>, F. BniL-JcmanH, MUnchcy, iota, 

303. Syracuse, Youth and horse* Style d Pelthi- 
nos, Man, Ant., XVII i^qo;), Fig. 32S, p. 
43a IP- OrsiL 'Orica IIcKpli, Mt 3 ;ino h 1007. 
With the pejTTiiiPftn af ibe R_ AL.znifm.ia dci UaciL 

30.3. Berlin. Running warrior. Style of Eulhytiii- 
des Hartwig, IfejjferrcAolefi, PL XMII, 2, 
Berlin, j^oj, 

Fwm Die frifeftxfrA™ 

MiidknHl dn iHttrit* 5/i hi, wttb lbr 

pEfmidB£de bl WL-tif d= Gniytrr k Ca + Salta. 

304. BcrKn. KylSx by the PanaltiOF Mister. 
Seated sdmolmaster, Paruutioa Master, Hart- 


3 PS. 


j™- 


3^7 


anfl. 


wig. If iisttfscklilen, PJ. 46, Bcrliis^ iSoj l 
Fmiu Rartwik Die pltMizkn MtUttnthufow far 
ZUAritafcil rf« xcrffljffrt t<M^fwfn=B Srtft*. with the 
perrals^DH of Waltpr de Groytur * Cw., Wriiik. 
Wuiibiug. Warrior consulting em,triik be¬ 
fore departure, Klfnphndg Palnirr, ¥ R, 
Grkthiirhe \r<utnma?cm t PL 103 iHaufierj, 
F. Bru^kmann. Atutlchen, igo5, 

London. British ^lu£eion, Gnek warrior 
with hoise, and Aipmod, Jlypsis. Hoppin. 
Eutkymidi'.! md his Ftltom, PI. XXXVII. 
Harvard UoivTi^ity Press, Citnbridge, .,,7 
Paris, Cabinet fits MidadJes. Wrest ting stmt 
PanoltiDi Master. Hartwfc M^ttrs^drn, 
PL XV r 1, Berlin,, 1E93, 

^ *? **:*•• JfA/irxr*^ ^ 

Mhlksdi teprcwuM rpfjfrwrr. stiiti, with, (t- 
|irnm:siMi el ttilw dc Cniytri A. Co., Bt.lJa 

Mhcns. National Mustura. “Tbiroistodwin 1 * 
bases. Athletes wirdiiag. BCB., 4 o ( I9 aa), 
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Pk r p n (A. PbiladeEpbcns) r F, de B«a:d H 
Paris. 

WJlh lJlrE L^M-mL-vUnn gf Um jLi&Lft l^r -nrni . r 

d'AlMllH. 

3 ^ 9 - The drawing of the eye cm Gm -Jl vases, Pot- 
LUfT r Calalxzut diS PflJ/J anri-gwes. Ill 
(w'i), Fig- .3, p. E35 {Pettier i, LibraMei- 
Imprime’rir-:- rtunies, Parti, igofy r L'admmis- 
iraLitin du Mnale du Louvre. 

3iq r Berlin. Achilles hlndmg up the wound of 
Patroklofi. SosiAfi Painter. F. R. p Grkthisckz 
VasenfrmUrei, PI. 123 (Hauser), F. Gmck- 
nunn, MPnchen, ioio. 

311. Paris* Louvre. Tfa» Sack of Troy r Btygoa 
Painter. F. R, Crief khehe Vat&tmak rw, PI 
55 (Furtwanglerj, F. B ruck maun, Milntben, 

igaa* 

3 »- Vgnnt Contest between Ajax and Ody^c^ 
for the armor of Achflks, Douri*. F. R. r 
Crlechitrkf Vaicnmakfti, PL 54 (Furtwiu- 
pier?, F. Bmckmanu, Mundien, i$o^. 

313. Berlin. Rcvd of Mauiedi*, MakroiL Gerhard, 
Trim kit haStn tmd Gtfds i*, Fla, 4-j * color , 
Vcrtag van G. Reiuier, Bert£n H jfc+§ 

314 Parfi, Louvre. Anbdm truer by Eu- 
phronlos, Heads of Antrim and Huntktea. 
Pettier, 'Corpus Yaumtm. France du 

louvra, Fisc. I r J 3 J, i. c; PL V, i, Edouard 
Champion, Paris. 

jt|. Berlin, Palroklos wounded,, Sasias Painter. 
Rrirhhold Shfztenbucft. gr&rV Afeijter T PL 
75, F. Eructrnunn, Muuchcn, xqiq, 

31*. Mnnkh. Racing Mxnad, Kliruphrsda 
Painter F, R., Grice hhehr Vasenmalerei, PL 
45 (FujlwiiiglerJ , F. Brueklmmii, Muor h r n ,, 

317. Munich. Head of Prrnm, Euthyroid®. F, fL, 
GrietAiscke Vmenmdettii PL 14 (Furl wan¬ 
der F. Enickimnn, MCEnthen H iqoi. 

31a. N*w York, Metropnlllan Mnmn. Head of 
a warrior, Achillea Master. F. R., Gmckhcke 
Vttftmmsbrti, H p Fig, 94A [Hnuseo, F. 
S tork mans, Munchtn, igoq, 

310 Park, Louvre, OrvEeto krater. Bearded man. 
F. R., Gnediisfhr VtutnmiiUrfi, PL iqS 
1 HauserJ, F. Bruckouinn, Munchen. iooS. 
32a. Sdhwmn, HcTuklcs and old woman, Pistoxe- 
nofi Printer. Jahr. r 17 [tqm, PL S (May- 
baumb Verlag von Georg Rainer, Berlin. 
C 7 , F. R., Gmchbthe Kunndbi^ PL 
ftjfe r. 

IVtcL ik- ^rtbisdue aE Xht Crnniui And&feiihiicica!. 
Tniiiteu uuJ at DIjksw kodenwalrli. 

) 3 L Munich. White-[miund kkythos.. Hermes 
bringing a woouin 10 Chiron. RiezJer. Wrijf* 
zruxdigt aliisckf. Ltkythtn, PI. j&, F. 
Bruckmann, Moocken, 1514- 


Fig. 

JJJ. Aliicnii National Museum Loutfopharo* 
with mourning scene. Ferrot and Chspiei., 
jRLrtaffe e£t Fart. X, Pi. XATII, Librairie Ha- 
ohette et C», Paris, 1^14 [design by E, Lau¬ 
rent). 

323. Rome. Vatknn. ^sop and the fos Bautn- 
garten-Poland-Wagner, Die Hrlhmiicht Ktil- 
tur, Fig. 244 p p. 236, VVriag von B, G, Tcub- 
ner r Leipzig 1^23. 

334. Rome, VRta Giufui. PsvkLer with uuuur 
Lultk r Harrow Fainter. F. R. t Grieckbek* 
Vosettmatevei' PL 15 (FunwaOgkr), F. 
Bnackmatm, Munchen, rooi, 

325. Nrw YorL t Metropolitan Museum Anunon 
Krater. Photo "Appnmoily by iha Painter 
of the Berlin Hydria.^ 

tvtth. tb* p#THilsdQo tif S-Uss G. KL A. Hidblw, 

CUTUtOI «T Claw l wil An, I Dll ot kbe VEdtIO|K}UtiuJ 

.triBtirm. 

New York, Metropolitan Muwum. Atnoinn 
Krater. F. R. n GriethhcH*. Vascnm&if+ti. PI. 
tiS (Hauser). Apparently by the Painter 
of the Berlin Hydrin/' F. Brudunann* MQ4- 
then, i goo. 

337. Naples, Ary hallos. Afisaion □ math v. Aison, 
Mvn Ant „ XXII {iqmL PL LXXXVI, a r 
(Gabridi, Ulrico Hocpli, Milano. 

Will the pennrseum os tluf E_ Unz*i r 

3iS. Pari'i, Louvre. Apollo slaying Tityos and Ge. 
Photn + Giraudon. Cf . F. R., GriefAiiir kr. Fa- 
irnmdWd, PL [>64. 

5 J 0 . Paris. Loom. Apollo attacking Tityos and 
Ge DetalE. Tityna. Pottier, Corpus F atttr14m 
Antiqworum. France, Muslt du Lpuvrt, 

Fasti I, XU, I, Gp Pi to., i, Edouard Cham¬ 
pion p Paris. 

330. Ffcri*. Cihlnct des MMttllfces. Mamads, 
Achalle? Masier, F. R. f Gnethhch* Vmm- 
muierei. P|. 77, 1 i FurtwangEer) r F, Bruck- 
mann, Miincbcn, igon. 

331. Oxford. Ashtnolcin Museum. Lekvthos, 
Herakles and Deianeirap with HyDas. P, 
Gardner, Gretk F^n m ik* Aihmah&n Hu* 
^ftrnt, PI. t 3 r Oxford Press, iSflj. 

33X. Naplea. Dionyidic cefehmison. Painter of the 
Berlin Ddnos. F R , Grietkiscke Faien> 
"M/fiYf, PJ. 3& (Furtwanglerj, F. Rnsck- 
nunn, Mundjim. iqoj. 

333. Athens. National Museum. White-ground 
vase. Warrior ai home. EUezEer, Wttis&run- 
dig* Oitiscke Lekylken, PL jfl, F Bruck- 
uiiinn, MDnchen. mu. 

3 J 4 ^ Boston. WhJte-grmtzid JekylW, Youth be¬ 
side tomb. Photo, 

With Xhv | irjni ir:,:i 3 is of Mr. L t). Cisktfy, and Hi 
tbr UmEnn Mv-WHUD Ilf Ffca 
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335. Boston. White-ground kkythoi. Maiden 
hrinzin^ oft'erbgsi La tomb, Photo 
With iiu pereitEioTi vi Mr L D. Cukry+ *i*t id 
tie BosL-dh Museum ?f Fine \rtf, 

33ft. Thibet. Side rri Mm^on. 3 .C JT, 3ft (iqoi), 
FI. VI 3 (VtiligralT.Jj Libraixte Fontemoing r 
Paris. 

With Efae fiL'tJdjuOii Ql ili± finals FraDCdLse 
t | 1 Atitii-ea, 

337. PrtmgrarL Hermitage, Drawing on fvury P 
Judgment of Pans s Rape of the Daughters 
fil Leukippoi. Bulk. Be r 5 rApjic iffiutft m 
dir Kxmit d/kr Zfflrtt. 1 PL 511. By arrange¬ 
ment with G, Hmh : t Vertag, Mticchen. C/. 
Minns, Srythsgju and Greek?, Figs. loo, idl, 
ioi r 103- 

33S. Paris. Cabinet des Mt-daLltfe. Eupb orbas 
with Uiiipus in bis arms. H r FL 14, 

Pubblicatl daJL Institute) di Caniapondenia 
Archfologii^ Ram, 1.B54-1S31L Cj, P» R-i 
Grkehisckc Vasfnmalrfti. FL l6j r I. 

339. Palermo. Lekythoa Arming semt; Lecce. 
Pdfce, Eriphyk legend, F. R_, Gtfcchkdw 
I'airfriKtfkrvi,. FL fift {FurtTODgkrj, f. 
Bforfcnnmn. MQnchra. 1905. 

340. London. British Museum. Amphora. Mtt- 
ialos, Terpikbnra and Metotn, by the [ainief 
of Lhc Pdfopd A mil on a madly. F. 
G.rirctetf.Jtt Vtutnmalfrcii FL 139 (Hauser), 
F, Hrackmann, Mllcicben, Iflil 


Fig. 

341, Berlin Skyphns. Satyr and woman; Satyr 
swlngtng girt, Pendopa Painter. F. R rr 
CrierkiirJt# Vaj-ramukref. TI. 113 (Hauscrh 
F_ Bmrkmnnn, MUnches* 1010. 

34a. Arezzo. Pdups and Hippodamcla, Moidiaa 
Painter. F. R.„ Gmtkfockt Faienmoiirrei. PL 
6 } (Furtvlngkr), F, Bmckmaini, Mlinchc»t 
1905, 

543. London, British Museum. Blacas Kialer. 
Sunrise. F. R. P Griethuekt FraiMMkrtj, Pi, 
iab {Hauser } r F. Bruckmann, Mdncben, 

I 01 Or 

344. London, Brillsb Museum. Rape of the 
Daughters of Leukippos; gardmi of the Hes~ 
perides, Meidia?. Painter. F. R.^ Grkckuzkt 
ViMfflijifl/rrfi ? FL ft (FunnilD^kr), F. 
Bmrtmnnn < Munchtn, 1900. 

343. Madrid. Theseus and the Minotaur. Aisan. 
Ant Dcnk , II, Pi. t (Bethel „ Vexing Van 
Georg Rrimrr r Berlin, iK^. 

Witli ihe pmntosim ot the German, Andutdopcal 
Institute aud of Director R-cdeuwaMt. 

346. Berlin. Baltic nf gftds and giants. Aristopha¬ 
nes. F. R_, Griifhhckc Vascnmalrrci. FL 117 
(Hauser), F. Bruckmann, Munchen, iuio. 
547. London, British Museum. Panathmak am¬ 
phora. Mvn. r X. PI. 476, PubbLcati dill 1 
Institirta di ComspandcnzB Ajrlicalogira, 
Roma, 1574-1875. 


POLYGNQTQS AND THE PAINTING OF THE FIFTH CENTURY 


Fif. 

34s. RecanatructidD of Polygaotoi 1 &ick of Troy 
ul Delphi, by Robert 1 Rati, TFmckefiiBitnju- 
fWF , ^Nn (iSoylp Mna KkUneyET, HbBc. 
340- Paris, Louvre, Omctn Kntcr. Apollo and 
Anemii Maying the Nlobida, Jf ffjf. r XI, PL 
40 (color!/PiibblicatS daD' InsiiUito di Cnr~ 
rispondcaa Aniieologioa + Roma, 187^1^- 
Cf. F. IL P Gfit^khcht VasenmQUfFi, FL 165. 

350, New Vorkp Melropolitjm Mtiicum, Amaxon 
bailie. F. R_, Gricehhthe Y am m w i f rri t PL 
lift (Hauser.1, F. Bruck minn , Muncfoen, 

19°Qr 

351. Paris, Louvre, Qrvkfco EraLer. Hemes before 
Marathon. V R, Gri^hisckr Vummalml, 
TL 108 (llain.cn. F. Bmckmann. Menbhen, 

J 90 .H. 

333. Paris, Louvtc. Orviiie Exatcr. Heroo be far? 
MarithoiL Detail. F. R_, GrktMukf Ytom- 
iwfrrti, FL 10ft (HuhhjL F, Bruckmonn, 
MQndicn f ipaS. 

3J3. Paris, Louvre. Orrieto Kra'cr Hemes before 
Mnm rhnti DttaiL F. R., Gricckitehi 


Fig. 

maJtvri, PL 1 ofi (Hnuier), F, Brudtmanii, 
Munchen, 1908. 

354. Bologna. Kratcr. Theseui ill the maitos of 
Fosddon, Man., Supply FL XXI ? Berlin. 

PubblieaLi did! 1 InstEiutO ft! Corrispnn- 
denra Ardicnlogita. 

355 Symtuse Amaton vase from Ocli t P°H r S j 
notog. Afpw. Ani. t xvn, PL 45 lOrsi> B 
Ulriro Hftepli. IfilauOi 19*^ 

With iht psrffibdaG ai (hr H- Acoilemk dd Liim. 

336. Palermo. Riatcr from Gcia Warrior charg¬ 
ing. NiobLd Paiuler. F. H-, Grieekhcht Kat- 
cnmolertl, I n p. i$j s Furtwang[ti-j. F, Bmck- 
mann. Mbndicu, 1904- 

337. London, Britiab Museum- Grtck watrinr at- 
tanking an Amiran on hnr=* Bcnnddrf- 
SiETMim. But Heroon van Gjdlboichi-Try^a r 
Fig 13 St p v«lag VOQ Adolf Bair- 
hausen a Xacbfolger, Wien. i&£g. 

358. Napbs. Amaxan vase tram Ryvo, Nlobkd 
Painter. F. EU Grirchiickc FIs. 
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Fi t , 

1607 I Fujtwinglfir) h F. Bmtmaim, Mun^ 

cljun, ig -32 

J 59 - P-a^uirtn-Q. A in nz an TOm from Gfila. NTohtd 
Painter. F. R. ( Grictkiitke r/ufitiWffgii I, 
pp. nft-iiq (FurtWftngler?, F, Bmr'kmnnn, 
Mkiudien, 

360. Palermo Kratfir from GeLt, Greek staying 
hand of Amazon, Mobsd Fainter. F, R. + 
Griftftiith? Vtiscnmalmi, I r p. 125 (Furt- 
wjingierj. F Bruckinann,, Milnchcn. 1004. 

jfii. London, British Muwmn. Achilles, and Pen- 
therein, Folyguolos, M*n.> X, FI. q, Fub- 
blicaii dajf Institute dl Corrirpoodjcma 
Ardieologio, Ronu T 2&74-1S7B. 

3 * 2 . Battle of Marathon. KoconetrLirtioa, lefL 
half. Robert. Di r Afrarnl kan 5fMacAE m drr 
FoikHe, Hall, WmtfltettntiHwprpgr^ XV ITT 
Mils Nicmeyer, Fla Up. 

363 Munich. Ody=sem and Nau&itaa, Nanalkiia 
P^inlcr. F. R., Gr&chLu-hf. Vafinttntrierti, PL 
yS, I ( Il2us.LT 1, F. Bnaclmnrm, Mijnrtum. 
rpn* 

304. Boston, Museum nf Fine Arts. Pyxii Odyi- 
stui and Nauaikaa. Phuto. 

IVitb Uw fMraiLsfiTdd n.r Mr. T, D Ca4kcv p jnil ihE 
tilfi Boston Mi^um. £/, Hiuht, Ok 4 . Jah*., VIST 
«IQOJN, P 3 . i (taJur^, 

3 ^ 5 - Berlin. Sltyphffi. Odysseus claying the stict- 
OIB. Peuelopc Painter. F. R.. Grretkuckt 
VBSmmakrtii FI. ijs. 1 t Hauser). F. Brucfc- 
TJniUL Mipnchcu, 1912 

J6&. Vienna. Relic£5 from the He n>L*Jl_ Gjolhasrhi- 
Tmn. Brundorf-NIrtnanri, f 7 tij ZTctopji flan 
Pk 7-3, Veclag von Adolf HoEz- 
hausrms Xldlfalgcr, Wien. lABg. C/ F. R_, 
GracAiicA* ftaenoiofenri, IH. Fie*. 4^40. 
pp. 102-103. 

jqy. Underworld. Re nans tract Ion by CL Robert, 
Die N*kjf* das FnlygnoL fFoIL Hto*ief- 
ttrflprrtJpxdgr., XVI (ifipi], Mai NLemever r 
Halle 

its. Farts, Bibliothi-quc Naiignale. VL*d A in 
with Sbcpbertte (?). S, I. F. ft a 

Grift AirtAe FnjrHJM,afmtf p n. 60, 1 (Fuit- 
wanjjlerb F. Bruckmann, Miinohtn, iij€4. 

300. Berlin, Orpheus among the Thracians, Brt- 
Un. Wmcketmaniispfttgr. t 50. PE. 1 (Furtwan- 
cltr', Gwrf Hr inner, Beilin, i&cm, C/. F. R., 
Gmckuth* Vastnmtdfrti, 111 , Fig. 52, p. iog 
f Hauser?, 

With the firmtli-lcui af the 0*tmaB ArdaralosIcU 
SnMityie ud DLtrcifir n^iimJdt 

3?a Oxford. AshmoJeon. Hydrij, Blind Tliomy- 
m /if^, XXV (i#oj)t Pi I (P. Ganfuert, 
\fft rrm1lnTi Co. f T-Ttni lprl Londoii, 

Wrtli tbi i |-termiMfiin. nF iht CmirrcO of thz Udlrnic 
Sudaty* 


F*g 

Naples. KnitctlelKme-pIaycis of AlfiHtidros. 
Alinart, 34 ill CA Robert, Hall Wmcktt- 
mrnnsprogr., XXI C1B07?, ^Ihji Ntcmcycr, 
Hatle. 

372. Rome, Villa Giulia. Ficoroni d_sLa. Ar^ctnaula 
among the Bcbrytcs, F. Winter, A UKltyjf- 
sfhhhtt in Riidtrn. I I iqoo.?, PL. qo, 3, 
Ldpxti;, Alfred Kroner Verlag. 

J73. MunEoh, Achilles juid Pdathpilaia, Feathe- 
sifeiii Master. Re 3 ehhnld n Skizzenbutk grifdt. 
Mfislcr, Froati^picce, F. Bniekmann, Mun- 
dim, rqio, 

374. Geneva, Music FoL Combat nf Grwka and 
AmasE&ru. F. R n Grirckkdit Faicn rudlttr^ 
II, t>ppo5t, p. 314. Fj«. 105 iHauserj, F # 
Btackmann. MEinchi:n. rooo, 

575. Beirlln. White-gtound lekylhas. Mouraing 
scene, winter, Btriitt* Wint^ifTlannsprogr^ 
55 

^Viii I. hr prnTsbaaB uC Lh- Or ami i*TTtir*fWkal 
laaEalvtr JUld Dfrrcirat K«ii]pnvAldt. 

376. Huvo. Death of the pant, Talot. F_ R_, 
Grift-hi* i he Faren nart/erri, Pli. 3S-39 t Flirt- 
Wlmgicr.3, K, BrticLmann, Munehrn, roc?. 

377. Berlin. Mosaic from Hadrian's villa. Centaur 
alayfng a !%r. Spriii^r MicbafSIg-Wokefa. 
Kwnsti&tMtc A t I T Fig, 754, Alfred Kroner 
Verlag, Leipzig 1923, 

375. Xapl« I^inting on marble from Hemi- 
bneuiTt, Peirithoos, Eury tion, Hippodimeix 
E Alinari, 341=5 ' Cf. Robert, Ball. lYwtkd- 
rnanmprQjir^ XXII (iSnSi, Afai Xiemeytr, 
Halle 

370 - Naples. Fainting on marble from HfilXU- 1 
lanram Greek Apabms. Robert, H$U, 
W^ckdmemaprogr^ XIX (1^953, Maa 
Micmeyer, HaBe. 

jBo. London. British Museum. Dokn surprUrd 
by Qdywu* and Diomede F, R„ Gtirtkiwhe 
ViZrtnmalr.rH, PI. 110^ 43 (KatUerj, F, 
BniLknmma, Muncbcn, i^oH, 

381. Holton Museum. CwLkurk. Vase fragment, 
F. R : Grrti-.fiiir-ht II, Fig. y-\ b r 

appot p. 364 (Hauser), F. Bruckmarui r 

MTknrhprt, foesq, 

3^2, PompciJ r House of the Vettl. Herakkfi 
strangling the wrpenti. Herrmann, Dtnh- 
maltr dtr tfalrr ef, PL 41, F. Brucfennaim, 
M anchor, 1907. 

3&3. Athe n s, National Museum. Ztus enthroned. 
Painting from Efeuais. £ph. Arch+ IB3&. 
PL V. 

3S4. Xaptcs, National Mugeum.. Sacrifice <rf 
rphfetuia Hfirmaun, Dmkmtibr drr l(almi r 
PL i5 t F. Bruckmann. Mijnc’hen 1 1007. 
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ETRURIA AND SOUTHERN ITALY 


Fit. 

afis. Map of Etrvsom sites (H. FejmnhL. 

RcconstrurLi.nl] of Etruscan Tomb f ottos. 
Benoit, L'Arthitnlun, AtUbjukl, Fig. 140, 
p. zt6, Librairie Kmouarri, FT. Lamm.% 

teuf, J^UT5 a TflJI, 

38J. VeiL To mb n Qitnpaua. Hun Ling scene. 
Martha, I/Art itruujue, Fig. iSr* Firmifi- 
Dictot f Paris, 1FS0 (alter Mirah. Men, wwtf. 

Lvraj. 

jfiS. Vdi H Tdfflbi Campana. Spbiox r panlLd, dog. 
Martha, ISAri itruiquc* Fig. JS3. 

3^0. Veil, Tomba Campana, Youth on a winged 
horse. Moscioni, 4 $5$, 

300 . Comets* Tomba dei Tori {Tomb of the 
Bulb). Achilles surprising Tfoilot-. Ant. 
Br.nk,, II, PL 41 (color)* (G. Korte), Vertag 
von Georg Reimer, Berim r iqui. 

With 1I1- p-dfinUtitm erf ib= Cninm ArrhEoLogiod 
lnslitnli iiid d DiirLEur k.jdwsmiili. 

301 . Pans, Louvre, Clay plaque from C 4 E 3 e. 
Mon., XT. PL 3s, PubUimLi dalT ImtUnto 
dl Corrapondeoca Artheologica, Roma* 
1457-1863. 

301 . Cometo. Tomba dtgli Aslguri {Tomb of llic 
Augurs). Mourning figures. i/on., XI, PI. iti 
1 color) g Pubblicaii dall' tnstitnis di Cor- 
rispundensi Arrheo Ingira, Rorna, 1B70-1&83. 

393. Comclo. Tomba degfi Auguri (Tomb of the 
Augurs k Games. Masked play. Mon. r XL PL 
2% { color) t Pubbhcati dab' Institute di Cor- 
rbprjndcmza Ankalogica, Rqim. ii;o-TWj 

304. Cometo. Tomba della Catoa e della Peca 
(Hunting and Fishingj. Bunting rams:, 
dance. Man., XII, PI XIII {color}. FubbIL 
call daH 1 Insiituto dl CofiiipocL-denza. Ar- 
cfaeoEogka. Romo, 1&34-18&5. 

303 , Cometo. Tomba della Cjcda c della Peca 
(Hunting and Fishing). Banquei some; fish¬ 
ing. Af<m„ Xfl, PL XIV feotorL Pubbliali 
dalT Instituto di Corrispamlema Arthec- 
logka P Roma, 1864-1SS5. 

306. Cometo, Tomba drib Cards e della Pesca 
1 Hunting and Fishing j. Dunling and fishing 
scene, $ /on. p XU. FI. XIYfl (color). Pub- 
bUcati dall 1 lostilulo di Corthpondcnr-i Ar- 
dscologica. Roma, 19S4-1&S5. 

39 1 ■ Cmijeid. Tomba deDc teorvesse tTcmh of 
the Uon& 5 jeeS>_ Reclining youth. Mnsdoci, 
J4ft40. 

3Ejg. Comets. Tomba deftr Leones (Tomb of 
Lbe Lione=e). Decorative pa t terns Dolphin, 
bird*, MytctonL 14040, 

3S0- Cometo. Tomba do Vasi dipintl {Tomb of 
the Painted Vase?. Family twzbI; dancing. 


Fig. 

Hon., IX, FL XOI, Pnbblicntl dull 1 Institute 
dl Corrkpondenza Archeologica, Roma! 
I0d0-i^73, 

4QD, CameLo. Tomba del Verdun (Tomb of the 
Old Min ? Banquet r -€vm Alwn t K- PL 
XIV, Pubhliati dair Instiinto di Cottispon- 
deura Archeologira, Roma, 

401. London, British Museum Painted F.tmsnan 
sarcophagi^. Murray, TzrrarnUn Sarcophagi, 
PI, JX London, iBq 3 h British Museum. 

Wilb die fiixnnizulub vi Lbe Trstife*: o< Hit B-nuEb 
aliraun. 

403, CofUetn. Tomba d-d Barofic (Tomb of lbe 
Baton?. Youths with horses; grating. Moa- 
etaci 7063. 

403. Comtto. Tomba del EatoAc rTomb ol ihe 
Baron 1. Ycmthf with horseg; gretlinE 
womnn. Delnll {Mnsdonij. 

404 a. Comelo. Tnmba del It Bigbc (Tomb of the 
•CJumois. or SiBckeiberg Tomb), Spertasori 
watdliflg games. Jakr^ 31 (10i6) t p 13S, 
Beilnge I (Weege). Verisg v<m Georg 
Htimer. Berlin, 

Wllh Iht pcrrrjJiJuP Cif Lbe GmniLd AfrEunlggiraL 
Eiiuj cutr iir.,S nl DifCCCOF RodtniTILldl. 

404b. Corneto. Tnmba delle Bigbe (Tomb of the 
CburioLs. or StSKkclberg Tomb). Grooms 
batne^ing hnee, Jokr., 31 (iijiG). p, i^fl, 
Bedlage D (Weegi jb) r Verity vn-a Georg 
kumr, Berlin. 

With Ik [wrmitaiME erf Jht Gttmin ATClLefrftpd^il 
Ifinituir mjmI ul IHftrtar Rjcd^bTiaidt. 

403. Cometo. Tomba ddir Bigbc (Tomb of lbe 
Chariots, or S^ckelbcrg Tambj r E^ancers. 
Foulsen. Etmissn Tomb Fainting! r Their 
Subjects and Significant:*! Fig, 15, GlfonL 
Clarendon Press. 1033, 

406 Cometo Tomba dei LeopaniL (Tomb of the 
Leopards). Leopards, banquet r musicians. 
MuntelaUs. La Civ . primiiwt en Hah* r PL 
304, j, Impnracdi? Royale, Stockholm, 1.304,, 

407, Comeio. Tomba ild TricUniu (Tomb of the 
Triclinium )■ Banquet scene Rj^tomiiori 
Mosdoni, 34^71^ 

4qS Cometo. Tomba del Trtdinlo (Tomb of the 
Tridlnima). Riders. Restoration. Mr&rionL 
J 4007 - 

400. Cometo. Tomba del TntELMo (Tomb of lbe 
Tririini 11m T. Danoefs ResLotniigo. Mosouni p 
1407 1-140?!- 

410. Cometo Tomba del Tricttuin {Tomb of the 
TkkttaJmsL Flute-player. Mozcmni 14077. 

411. Corneto. Tomba del Tiidinio (Tomb ol the 
Trkhnlum). Dancers Alinari. aboga, 

4X3. ComclO, Tomba della PuIceUa (Tomb ol the 
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young girlh Symposium. Ant, Benk. y El, PI, 
43 (color) , (Kdrte), Vetbg von Georg 

ReEmer, Bpiiiii, 1901, 

Wiltl tfar fit?liuirJiMi fii the Eim-jn Axr !u nJn#ij'jil 

iTiscijTftC- BJld Of Director feudemulilt 

41J. OiiusL Tomba ddb ScEmmia {Tomb of the 
Monkey > F Iteflml gams, A/ph.. V, PL XVi 
PubbUcati cLdl p Institute di CorTEpcfliidia 
ArchwLogiot, Roma. 1849-1843,, 

414, CfefeaL Tomba del Colic CastUroui (Tomb of 
the Cniuedni Hi]]). Symposium. V, 

PI XXXIV, PubblhaU dal| p Jnstituto di 
Cornspondtma Archeologicft, Romo., 1&49- 
iS5J. 

414- CbiuiL Tomha del toUt Cksutrini (Tomb 
of the Gas U rami HiH). Funeral games. M&tt., 
V, PI* XXXlIK, PizhbEirati daU 1 ItuLiuito di 
Cumspondenza Artlieologir^ Roma. U40- 

l8s . J \ 

416. Chius], Tomba delk Sdmmia Tomb of 1be 
Monkey 1. Dwarf and giant. if on., V, PL 
XVI, PubbEiati iM’ Imtiiulo di Corri- 
spondtDia AncbcoJogica, Rotcu. 1849-1853, 

41 j. Cmneto. Tomba ddl f Oreo (Tomb of 
Hades), Underworld same; Thcsciti In 
Hiids; Odyssey blinding the Cydape. Jfra,* 
IX. PI. 15« Pubblimti daJ| p Institutu di Cdt- 
rispcmdmEn Archeologitn, Roma, 1869-1873. 

4*8 Cometo. Tomba ddl' Oreo (Tamb of 

Hades). Heroes and demons. 4/em LH XI H Pi. 
i5 t Fubblicafi cEair Institute di Corrispon- 
dema Aidaeripgim, Roma, 1869-1873. 

419. Coraeto. Tomba dell 1 Oreo iTomb ol 

Hades). Charon ; head of a voung woman! 
Velia Mtin . DC, PL r 4 , 4 < I* Fubblicati dull' 
Instliuto di Corrispandtoza Ardieologka, 
Roma. 1869-1573, 

420- Cometo. Tomba cfell' Orcu (Tomb of 

Ilades> r Head of Hade?. Ifow , EX PL 15a, 
Fubblkali dill' Institute di Co-rrispondema 
ArcheoJogka, Roma, 1869-1873, 

4ar. Cnrnelo. Tomba. dell 1 Oreo <Tomb of 


Fig. 

Hades), Head el Veiia, wife oE Amib Yd- 
chaa, Wu^e, Etnukisckr Sfakrei* Fronts 
piece, Halit, ion. Mil Nlemnytr Vttrlag 
+ 3 *. Coroeto, Tomba del Cardinale (Tomb of 
tbz Cardinal >, The underworld Wetge h 
Malerri' Figs. 29, 30, 31. Mai 
Niemeycr, Halle. 

4J3. Orvicio, Tomba GelioL Banquet in Hades, 

Springer Micbae 3 is WobeR h Xu^f«fA«fAft F ia 

Fig. 870, p, 454 (after Coflestabik). Alfred 
Kroner YerUg, Leipzig, 

424. Orvielo. To tuba Gottni. Larder and kitchen 
Mtius. Springer-Mi diaelifi-Woliera, Kunri* 
gticfikhui* Figs. Syr-Byz, p, 45? (ifter 
Cwwstabife). Alfred Kroner Vskg d Leipzig. 

425. Coracfo. Tomba degli Scudi I Tomb of the 
Shields). Symposium. Almari, 1609a, 

436, Rome. Torlonia CoHoctknj. Seirvlm Tulhus 
iMastuna) freeing C^lfes Viberma. /nhr, t 
XH (r8o7J fc Fig. 2, p, 70 (K 5 itej T Verlng 
von Georg Rcimer BerHn. 

with ihs pra-mteaon of ifcse Gettxtan 
-AtCSMOlogkBl liiSliLulr nnj Dirtclof Itafan» *iili 

437. Cemrfo. Tomba del Tilone (Tomb of 
Typbon). Demon. M®dtraf r 14053. 

41S. Cqmeto. Tomba del Tifooe (Tomb of 
Typfaon). Decorative patterns. Mosooni! 
34083. 

+=g Fbrence, Ardia?obgicaE MuseLirn. Etrmcxn 
fEinicd nrcopiiagu£. Battle of Greeks with 
Am warn* /^^. F Pfaies, PI. 30 (color), 
Macmillan fk Co., Limited, Loudon, 

With tbe petnrlTian the Cmturi'l nf ihue fleilraii: 
Spckty, 

430. Florence, Anchjeologictl Moaetim. Etruscan 
painted sarcoplmgns. Battle of Greeks with 
Amazons Alinari, J706S. 

431. Grvicio. Painted sarcophagus from Torte 
San Severn. Sarriiare of Polyiena. i/on Ant., 
XXIV {1016?, PL II (E h GalliJ. Ulrico 
Hocph, Milano. 

With Hi* pennEfciiDfcL of she R. Accwdeittk Jn LOkcL 


OSCAN AND SOUTH ITAUAN PAINTIXG 


Fig. 

433. Map of Italy showing Gstan ike* 

433. Berlin. Tomb-Fainlinf from Noln, Woman 
seated on a throne, /u/ir., XXIV (1009^, PL 
VH (Wcf>.gEi h Vcrtag von Georg Rehner, 
Berlin. 

Wilh rise of lb* Cetmin Ardiwl^gital 

InslltUiE ar.d iJLnfclur Krtitemri.ldl. 

434. Naples. National Museum. Women engaged 
in a dance, Winter, A'uiLiifrr.-Aii-klc m Bii- 


fit. 

• 1 *rn, I ttfloo), PL 92. No. 4, Bcrtio, Alfred 
Kroner Verbg. 

4 J 5 - Ls»l painting from Pitsltun. Rider bringing 
home a fallen comrade. ( 7 ax drrA., VIH 
(18831, $ 338 - ^ 46^1 (colon, Vfflefosse p 
A. LevTn Editcur, Pam. 

436. Naples Nauoaal Mmetun Painting 

PsEslmn. Returning warrior, Men~ r VUl 
(1865^1 PL n r 1 (Hetbigv, PubblicaU dair 
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Fig 

Institnto til ComipcDd£nz.a Artheulogic&i 
Roma, 1&G4-1S6S- 

437. Naples, Warriors returning tame. Fa^lum. 
Mon-, Vni. FL n t i (HtibEg). PubbOcatt 
daJF Institute di CturypoHdinia Arcbeo- 
logtta, Roma, 18-64-18(^1 

4^g, Capua, Mureo Campano- Qumo Horseman, 
Jakr. t 24 (im). PL S (Wfefe), Vcriag von 
Georg feimEr, Berlin, 

With live ^pfmirsioq sf tbr G«nui£L Alditol lineal 
InAEitiU* And Df DiTT^Efif 

4jga- Capua, Mm-co Campario, Woman with cisia, 
if on., X, PL $5, 1 (HrfBig) a Pubblicaii daiT 
Institute di Currbpondenza, AirbenlDgita. 
Roma, 1S74-1B7S. 


Fs(. 

435/1, Dresden. Woman and servant, Afon, f X 
PI. a (Helhig), Piibbbcall dalT Institute 
rti CortispoxidetLEa Archsologita, Roma, 1&74- 
1S78. 

440. Naples. National Museum. Painting 1 mm 
Cunlit Seated woman and servant. Jfo». 
Ani., I, p. 95G, PS. (co)oT) h (Sogluno), UErico 
Hoepiir Mitann, 1801. 

With tLa penni&daa ft£ sLtu* it Aec*!wcb 4d Un<*i. 

441. Capua, Muscu Campano. Glatiiaton. Jahr^ 
-4 (1909)1 Pi- 11 (W«ge), VcrJag vun 
Georg Rclmcr,. Berlin. 

Utapruj uLbiJ ■**J Lb LhE p^Tmisaon; oi Use German 
AndLE&IotJcil LuiJiuee and b! Director AcdenmEiiE. 


THE FOURTH CENTURY 


Fit t . 

443. Rome, Casino Rospiglioti. Athlete with palm. 

Springer-M ichadh-Woken, 

Fig. p. JJi (after Turnbull), Alfred 
Kroner Verlag, Lciprig. 

445. Florence. UfiLd- BmtlreTll Calumny (photo). 

444. Naples. WsB-Fitmtmg. Caricature fmm Her¬ 
culaneum, .rEneas with AncbEses anti As- 
r.ml 11= Springe*-MLchuelb-Walters, iTwtri^- 
xUdUeP 1 %, P- 41S, Allrtd 
Verlftg, Leipzig. 19^3- 

44$. Naples. National Museum- Mosaic by Dios- 
kouridcs. Stn»i musicians (photo k €f, Herr¬ 
mann. Denhmakr der Malm** FL. toG, F. 
Bmrkmann, Mhnehen, inn. 

44b, Pompeii. Hdh^ of the Vettii, Cotks. Web- 
hath, !mpreid(rtBuam r T (l 0 ia)i p. 3^ G - 
Grote T sdic VcHa^bucKhiindJuog, Berlin. 

447, Naples, National Museum. ArhiTh s slaying 
Trajan captives at the tomb of Fatrakloa. 
F. Gritthitchf Vasr.nrndtrd, FL 8^ h F. 
Bniekiuaim T Mundten H igon. 

44R Rome. FaXattnc Hi!). House of liirfft, In 
w&tcb&d by Argos {photo) T 
449. Naples. Perseus freeing Andromeda- Herr¬ 
mann, DenkmdlfT dtr ifulfro, FI- 1 *^ F. 
Bttidcmnuft Munched iqiS- 
4^q. Athens, National Museum. Gravi ttele of a 
Macedonian, Tokhes,, A th \ (i 3 Sol + 

PI. VI, K. Wilberg, At hen. 

With i 5 ie tueeiriJsswii nl tLe G^Tnau ActitKvlop^ 
iDitimte flf DifHiUrf Eoden^aJdj. 

4 Si- Naples. Aleicanilcr Mosic (photo). 

4$2. Naples. Alexander Mosaic. Detail, Head of 
Alexander. Baum^rteti-Foland-VVa^ner, IId- 
Imhikk-TomiicAe Ruttur, Fig. p. 
Verlag vtm B, G, Tenbnc^ Laipzigp 1013 
4J3. Naples. Alerandtr Mostk. Detail, Head of 
Darius Charintecr. Fenians. Ludcenbach. 


Fig- 

AhhUdtmgrn c«r o/tew Gcsckicku, Kui^t mid 
Godbichte, I B Fig, Verlag von R Olden- 
boyrg, Munich and Berlin T 1GC4, 

454, Naples. Aterander Mosaic. Detail. Head o( a 
Pernian. B aUmg^nen-FoUn d- Wagner, HeJ- 
Unhtifh- rvm In i e Knit nr f Fig. 87, p. i6l r 
Veriag voq B. G. Tenbner P Ikiprig, iqij. 

455. London, British u^eum Bhcas gem. \ 1 c- 
lory with a quadriga. Springer-Mkhaelis^ 
Wolters, KMn^g«rAir/ile F 12 Fig. 39b, p. 329 s 
Adolf Kroner Vcrlag, Leipzig, 1933. 

45&l Naples, NationnJ Museum, Achilles at Sky- 
ros. Hemuarm, Dunkmoltr dtr Molerti, Far- 
bendnick, IV# F, Bnjctmann H Mlinr hm , 
19I5- 

457. Pompeii. Home of Holconim. Acbslica m 
styros, Hernnamip Drrtkmnler dft Moht^ 
FI. J37 a Tart, Fig. $$, F. BrutkmatuL, Miin- 
dten. 

43S- Napl^, National MuseunL Fainting on mar- 
bk. Niobe protecting her daughters. Robert, 
HoM- WhdkUmimmpros^^ 34 (10031, liai 
Nfeme) i er s Hulle. 

459. Naples National Mtpeum. Achillas iin™- 
dpring Bri^ris. Hetrmann. D-cnkmfiSfr iff 
Molrrri, FL IO, F. Bradanimn, Mumhtn 1 

4fio. FompeiL HoLne 0 i %hz Vetiii, Pentlmua lorn 
by Msruitis. Herrmann. Dent filler dcr Ma- 
Itrctr P 3 . 4r. F. Brurkmann. Miindien, 1907, 

461. Naples. Nutlonul Museum. Ibeseu: rictor 
over tin- Minotaur. Herrmann, Brnkmitftr 
der AfoitrH, PL 3 i. F. Brackmann. Muochen, 
1910, 

463. FompeiL House of the VettiL Punishment of 
Dirce. Hcn -minn . Dmkmakr dt r Moierti, FL 
43, F, Brug km.inn, MundjCn, 1907. 
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Fir. 

463, London, British Museum. Tnirrnr- 

tovtr. Aphrodite iimJ Pun at knucklebone* 
{photo). Cf. B.CE.. 33 C1S00). PL II S Fon- 

Lemoing. Fork. 

Wi(ii tli» pennba'M 0; Elm Ecok Francois* 
il’Aiitiies. 

464. Fads* Louvit. Engraved tn Error-cover, Cor¬ 
inth crowned by Lenkas. Dumont h Chaplain, 
Lts Clramiqufii dt Is Grlrt propre. II, PL 
J2 t Finnin-DidoL p Fads. 

4*5, New York, Metropolitan Museum. Engraved 
mirror-cover Toiki scene. F R. r Grit skis c he 
Fntnwffakref, IL Fig. i 3 r oppos- p. 42 {Fun- 
wilng 3 er) r F. Rruckmann, Miinchen, 19^ 

466. Thebes. Stele of Rhyndmn. Warrior charg¬ 
ing B CIf^ 26 (iqojK PL MU (VoUgraff), 
librairie Fontemoio*. Finis, 

w I Lb i hr- pmniEUM of lh± £l'uJb FringaJ^ 
il'AtbStifl, 

46 j r Efpisig, Fainted votive reiki. fakr, r 
C*flar>* PI 1 (color) < fRodrnwaldt'L Walter 
lie Gruyier, Beilin, 

With Hit pcniuiaioh frf Ibt German ArcbiwiTogkaf 
in^timie and a! Director ftjbdfuwald L. 

463. Panj. LouBattle oe (10^ and Giants 
I'rom Medw. F. ft., Grief AfrcAr VaifBfflsifr^ 
PL 9^ F, Bruck mann , Muncbcn, 1907. 

4^. PetiognuL Zcm and Themis in council, 
Kertda. F. ft., Gritckittki VaLenmvIrrei, PL 
fig IFurtwan|r 3 rr? P F. Kmckmann, Mimchen, 

470. Naples, National Museum. Qn^te& & nd 
Iphigmcia rn Tauiis. F. ft., GHttJnichr Va- 
smmalerd, FL 143 iBuschon, P. Bruck- 
mann p Mim-chen, iqh. 

471. Naples, Nation*] Museum. Darius vase. 
V. R, Gtuthhckz Vmznmalmi, PL S 3 , F, 
Bmckman.il, IfDnthm, 19156. 

472. Fans, Louvre. Expiation of Orestes F. It, 
Gris.ehhth* Vasaamkrd f FI. 12 o, 4 (Hau¬ 
ser), F. Bruckmann* Mimchen P 1909. 

4 ly London, British Museum. AJfcmme on the 

funeral pyrc r by Python, JES. t XI (i 3 oo) f 

HELLENtS TIC, I 

Fig 

48 Naples, National Museum. Man rescuing a 
donkey from a crocodile. Springer-Midindk- 
Wollers. Kuiulgeifhackfe.i* Fig, 743, p. 396, 
Alfred Kroner Veriag, Leipzig. 

4JL4. Naples. National Mll htheel. Heraklte discov¬ 
ers hk - £ -nn TVhph&i. Herrmann, Denkmdltr 
dtr MaUrti* Fl 78, F. Brackmamj, Mun^ 
fhen, 1010. 

483. Naples, National Museum. I lend of Hcra- 


Fig. 

FJ. VI {cater), (Murray), Macmillan & Co.> 

Limited, London. 

With tiu parmiisaan frf the Cmind! of tie HcLlcak 
Sm'cty. 

4?4* Berlin. Stage scene from n South Italian 
fa-rce, Assteas. F. R., Gneckiidt* Vaitn- 
malerri, PJ, 150, ; (ft. 7 !ahn F. BmckmaTin, 
Mtinchea h 1021, 

475. London, British Museum. Warrior with 
Lmt*e. WaltETs, 0 / Vase* m ikt British 
J/itjryjfl, TV, PI. IX a British Museum. Lon¬ 
don. 

With 1 hi petintaiuVn gf ihe TfastcftJ M 4 hc Erftuh 

Mu Erf 1 UHL. 

47O. Fetrogrnd r Content between Athena and 
Poseidon. C. R ., 187a, PL I ?Stepkanii, Ira- 
prt merit I'Acndcnise Impernile des 

Sckuccs. 

477. London* Briliah Mu^um. Eabdnc vase. 
Odysseus anti CLrce. JES., XH 1 (i«p2) H FL 
IV (color). [W'altcrs), Mhcmilloii & Co., 
Limited* London. 

WLlEi t^ir pcTTnissiDii ol tba CmiadJ ut ihr DfllenJc 
£005 ly, 

475, London, British MuscLim. Jlcrakki drawing 
water at a fountain. Beeotiac vase. C. Smith, 
Cdl. b/ Vases in tht British MuStum, III, 
Pi 71 , British Museum, London 
WlLh Eke pnrniL^EM ihr Trra=tKS af the Erfliih 

It Liie-ura. 

47^. Kcrtch. Stele of Appht. €. 

0 ppm. p. jo. 

4 Sq - Taman Peninsula. Great Blisoitxa tumulus. 
Head of PerMphqot C. R. r 1 Tert, 
Frontispiece {color). Imprimerk de rAcwdi- 
fflk Impetialp ScicncES, 

4S1. Kertch. Tomb decutaiioB. Structural style. 
JJIS„ (Iflij), Pi, I (RD5LcvUe&>, 
ilacmilkn li Co., l.imitr-rl, London. 

With die pcfml'= iun sf the Council uF the Hdleoir 
Socirty tiDd ot PMhwF ftnltfvtidL 
483. Macedonia. Tomb-painting. Warrior on 
horse charging an enemy. Fluid, Maltrei und 
ZckhiTvng dtr Grittksn, 111 , Fig. 750, F. 
Bruckmjiim, Mtinchenp 1923. 

PEI AX. ROMAN 

Fig. 

Mes. .Detail of Fig. 4B4. Herrmann, Dndi- 
mfikr dtr Mtderwi, PL 79, F. Bruckmam?, 
MimcheO, [910, 

Nap]a i Naliooal Museum. Head of ArkadJa. 
Detail of Fig. 434. Herrmann, Dtnkmdltr dtr 
Malereii, PL 79, F. Bruckmaim r Munchen, 
zoio. 

487, Naples, National Museum. Victorious, gen¬ 
eral decking 1 trophy. Huhl, Alalttm und 
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Zfiihtumz der Grieehen, III, Fig. 65*, F, 

Rn= <-ltTTi ^nn. Munched. 1923, 

4^8, Home, Lafceraii Museum. Mosaic of the 
dblil]f-nwin. rf After B. Nogara, 

I Metaici Antkhi . . . del Vatiamv ei del 

Laterano, PL V, Uinta MoepIL Milano* ioto, 
469. Rome, C a pit dine Museum- Drinking do via, 
Mu^ic Photo. 

490. Rome* Vatiem. MmhIc. Ba^rt of Qowm. 

Nognra, I Amtickt - * . del V'ofi- 

cano et del Lateral, PL XXVII, a t UMk* 

HuepJL Milano, 1910, 

401. Naples, National Museum. Still life, fru^ 
glass jar. FfuhL Aider# vnd Zckknunf der 
Griechen, III, Fag, 703* F. Brockmano., MLin- 
chen, 1913. 

40j. Naples, National Museum. Medea meiii toting 
Lht murder of her children, HfftoMm, 
Dmkmitter der Mderrit PI. 7« F. Bniekmaiin., 
Mlinchcii, 1906. 

403. Naples-, National Museum. Medea mediat¬ 
ing the murder of her children. Casa del 
Dtoscuri Hemnann 1 Denkmidet dtr Male™, 
PL 130c F Brurkumim, MLlnchen, 1915. 

464 - Naples, National Museum. Orestes and 
P) 1 bdes among the Tautian*. Hem&ann, 
Denkmdbt dor Maltrti. PI. 5 * 5 , F. Bruck- 

taUuiDp Munch-m. 1013. 

495. Naptiii National Museum Orestes and 
Pylacks. Beta!! of Fig. 494. Herrmann, Dertk- 
mdlft der tfalerciy FI. Ii6 h F. E HJ ckmama. 
Munch cn, 1913. 

400, Najto, National Muwnm. Hemkles ami 
NeiSOS- Herrmann, UeJitmaief der AIderei, 
PI 147- Cf. Fxrbendnich. PI. V* F. Brack- 
niiim, Miim hen, 1937, 

497. Naples, Xatinmjj Muartim. Detail from 
Htnklfs QLcd OmphuJe. Herrmann. Z^rifJfe- 
misler der Malm*, PL Go. F. Bruckmqnn, 
MiSncbcn, i«w. 

498, Naples, National Museum. Tired Wflmgy . 
UniJtjtftol ffiiietcfnioHJU/wofir.t 2J 

Mas NLcmeyer, Hullr. 

4Q9. Naples, National Museum. Ares and Aphro¬ 
dite. Herrmann, Dmkmdler der Mderei, PL 
4. F. Bnictmaiin, MQachen, igoO. 

500, Pompeii, House of Urn VettiL Wrestling- 
rnTjlrh between Fan and EmS. HiTTirmim. 
Omkmdin der .1 f&trra, PL 44, F, Bruch* 
maun, Miinchnap, 1907. 

501. Napk<. National Mtimtm. XEu-Sza tc Lion 
rrndtng a panther. Heimumo, Drtl*Ifrr 
der Aiaiereif FI, 9, F. BfncilWt Muncheo. 

1906. 

503, Naples, National Museum. Afrinu taml- 
scapc with utiumB. Keller, Antike. Tktw^m 


Fi A . 

1 , 793. Fig. 96, Vet lag von Wilhelm Engcl- 
Timnc, Leipuif. 1909. 

503, Naples, National Museum. Mosaic with Nile 
^Tiirnxl^ [phot 0}. 

J64. Nap]®, National Museum. Musak With cat, 
ducks, stlH-life (photo}. 

305. Naples. National Museum. Mosaic, sen ani¬ 
mals i 1 photo}. 

50 6 . Rome, Vatican. Mosaic, Lion rending a bull 
bn a cocky landscape. Alter B. Nogara, 
/ Mtizaici Antiehi . . ,. del Vothttiu et del 
Utrm™, PL XXXIV, Ubfco Hoepli, Mi¬ 
lano, 191a. 

507. Rome, Vatican. Mosaic. Goals pasturing. 
After B. Negara, f Afojdci ihiifAt . . . 
del Yatieam} ei del Lulerano,, PI. 31, 

poa. Naples, National Museum, Pigmy landscape 
{photo; r Alinari, 11027, 

509. FaJi-strina. Palazzo Barberinb. Nile mosaic. 
R_ LDgelmann, dmi&r BUdtr nw-i rdmcrrAeii 
Handi-chrifieri, p. 2 $, 4. A. W, SijthoE, Ley- 
den, 1909. 

510. Palestrina. Paloem Barbcnni Nik mosaic. 
Dftail. phntn. Alinari. 

pi. New York, Mtuopoikin Museum, Mummy- 
case with portrait (photoj. 

With iht pefnuEsas 0!' Mr. Albeit 3 L LvUtpx* 
CmtUdc vA tbe Egyptian IkpaitiBcot, inil u! \h* 
NeinTpcUiaia Museum. 

512. New York, Metropolitan Museum. Head, of 
a woman (phntoj 

With the fenniswaa trf Mr. M]yr\ M l.ythxoe, 
Cutset ui tte E^rf'dan be^LJrtmmj, od -jf Lbif 
MrtnpnEitap Wuwnm. 

513. New York, Metrapalltnn Museum. Head at 
a Greek youth fphotoi. 

WLtlj ihd prynuiziijii el Mr. Iftof M, LytfegOfj 
L nn Ear >i I [he EgyptifUa DrfULItiElaLL, ami of Lb? 
MeiEopoliuji Mesrum. 

514. Carlsbad. Portrait of a Greek youth Petrie^ 
J?tf?wEin Porfraili und Memphis {IV}, PL IV 
{color.*1, British School of Ardmilo^ in 
Egypt, Lnnilcti, 191T 

With tbfi [iPfniiyirin: af !slf W. M. F. P^Erif- 

515. Strai^hurg University. ParLrnit of a Greek 

girl, SpTingirr-Micfumli^Woltcr^, Kunugr- 

PL XWI (color), Alfred Kmncr 
Verlnc. Liiprlgn 1913- 

516. Vienna, Graf Collection. Portrait of a man 
Aomter ?y Th. Graf* Gakrit antiker Por- 
froli. Wien. KKry No. n, 

317. London, National GaLEtry. Fortmii of a 
woman. Petite. The J/aE’mo F0Ti}Qtm i PL ift 
(color}, British School of Arch^oEoiry bn 
Egypt, Unlvrasry Collwc, London, 1913, 
With liuE |.mEI0t«ian Sit W M. F. I'rtrk. 

5i@ Vienna. Graf Collection Portrait of a young 
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pirl. Ktitdos ™ Tk\ Grafs Galent anliktr 
Partrats, tt r KQ, 1003. No. 19* 

5!Q a Vienna, Graf ColLcctfctm. Portrait of a 
woman. Kaiahg su Tk, Grafi GaStHe an- 
tiktt fprirdSs, Wien, tqo$ m No. 44 

530, Copenhagen. Ny CarUbcrg. Furtxait or a 
Roman, Petrie, tfaraora Fort/flffo, PL XI 
CdpIot), British School of Archeology in 
Egypt. University College, London, 1913. 
WHh U*= pefrateam Sir W~ M. F. Fein*. 

531. Berlin. bl AiiDc. ff dnf, Dmk- r EL, PS. M 
(color). (EmailV Verlag van Georg Rcimer, 
Berlin, 1.B9;i 

With lhe pcnjuHjifta of Ibr fta-miui AEthffialagjcaL 
Intitule «wl mI Dirtctar RakmmUt- 
^22, Vi rhfla. Graf Collection Invalid wo mini. 
Amatol ru Tk. Crirn/'j Gdfertf anliker Por- 
irofs, No. 43. 

525, New York, Metrapqlibua Museum Greek 
Youth. Feltir, TAr Bawara PortJolru m PL 
XXH [color), British School 01 Arcbiw-logy 
in Egypt, University College, London, 1^13. 
With tkf twKliJsaaii of Sir W. M F_ Petrie, 

524. Sidi Gaber £ Al^mndrEa: Tomh-decanitioiL 
Thiersch. £1rei nnf. Gri0&a*J<i£rw Jwi Alex¬ 
andria, 1*1. IL Cf. EautrtgdJlen-Potend- 
Wagner. Hetienkt^rtimuckc Kukm. Fig. Sq, 
Verlag von B. G. Teubocr, Lmpriff, 

jJ5„ Delfts Wall-decoration. J/fl*. Fw(, XIV 
(lOflSJ, Fi VL 4 <f (Bulatd), Ernest 1-c¬ 
ram, Editeur., P*ris_ 

Witt llw penniadiflB flf ttw Aodtraie 1 d» Inscrip- 
I 30 G 5 *ni| nE the StftlWf, M, Rtnr CIekhmI. 

510. Del as. Wall-decoration. Fillers supporting 
coffered ceiling, Mun. Ftoi r XIV (ipoftL PL 
Vi A, a (Buford), Ernest Leroux, JEditeur, 
Paris. 

Wiih Hie fwmi'iJna ol tht Ac*d£nirp des Inwrnp 
don* ci Eliflle-s. L±lu-^s, m:J tit the Secretary, M, 
kiht Casual. 

$2?. Fompeik House of SaHitst Wall-decoration. 
Hut style. Man, Gtsekkklt dtr dtcpratfam 
Wandmaictti in Pompeii, FI- H. Walter de 

Gruyter k Co,. Berlin. 

525. New York, Metropolitan Museum. Wall- 
drromtiou, Villa oe Fannie Sinister i photo r 
With the peemiaiBEJ Of Mw ft. YE. A. kinhOH- u:rJ 
iir the MrtropdELLn Uusetim. 

5 jg. Rome, Vatican Library, Odysey hmdst^peS. 
Second style. Springcr-MkhaflUtW0 lias, 

Kvmtgm*kku r ™ Fig. *94 ► p. 475 (after 
Wcwrmann), Alfred Kroner, Ldprig, 

530. Rome. F ala Line HitL House of LivLi. Lo 
watchcil by Argos 1/^n., XI, PL XXLT 
(Man) Pubblicaii dnJT Lnsiituio dl Coi- 
Tiipontknra Arcbeologicru, Romii, 18791883, 

531. Rome. Vatican Ubran. Aldobrandini Wed- 
dintr tphotfij Cl Xogiita, Lt HdlZf Alda- 


Fit 

brmUme, Pi i FI. VD t color i„ PL VEIL 
UlticD Hirepli, Milano, 1907 

532. Fomptiip Villa Hem. " Fresco® ” Inittalian 
scones, drawing, J,RJ> , EH 11013), Ftp. 24- 

pp- 1; Modi* Cooke .1, Society for 

Lhe Promotion of Roman Studies, London. 

533. Pompeii Villa Item. IJ Frescu- M Boy reading 
ritual of mysterie. Not. d. Siavi. 1010. Pi. 
XII (De Fetm) i Ulrica HocpH p Milano, 

With tin* p^rmsM^nn wfi the R. AcmzuJt nij. dd Unccf. 

534. Pompeii; VEla Item, “Fresco." 1 Fleeing girl 

and salytx. jVeif. d. loto, FI. XJY ^De 

Fetni>, Ulrico Hocpli, Milano. 

dir jsmniBifirti uf ih* H_ AcnnJr aia dd. XJfiCCi. 

535. Pompeii, Villa Item, Girl fleeing at Udvd]- 
ing of phallos- Initiate dandfig. iVaf. d. Scaui r 
iqio, FL XVH £De Petra) r Ulrica Hoepli t 
Mihtn fl 

\Cj|h Lhr prrmluioii *jJ the R Acu^jirttua dd LLtteek 

$36. Fampeu, Villa It era, h Trascu.‘ ! Dancing satyr. 
jYfff. cf 5covi P TUIO, PI- EX {De FdJra>, 
Ulrica Haepii. MOano. 

With, the penriimj-nci nF the IL Aa fiilrmSfl. dd Llncizi 
337. New York, MetropoliLan Museum. Wattmn 
playing lyre fpboto). Cf, ¥, Bamabei, La 
FiTfij Pamprinna di P. Fanxfo SmistQK, 

V. 

with the |.ujr 1 bi 1 = -:30n of Miss ft- M. A. Kidder 
sod iht MiUQ|Kjilitfln Museum 
538 Naples National Muielim Ohl man leaning 
on M:af| LpbnLn). Cf. BumitbeL Ed Fi/Ia 
F&mptiana di t, fannin Simeon, FL VII, 
Ttpaftnphin deEEi K, Accadcmla dei Liiicci, 
Roma, 19m. 

539. Rome, National Muscnm. Aphrodite. Feilbo h 
and Eros <pbato), Mosdonl, 1032a. 

540, Rome, National Mu3cqm r Landsope-paint¬ 
ing Scenes of judgment. Faroesma House, 
Black wall Mm r XI r PL 44 (color), (Maw), 
Fubblicati dalT In^tiiuto dl CorrispandeiLEa 
ArcbMlogica T Roma, 

34T. Rome, Vatican library. Ody^teus In Lhe Ua- 
dcrworld fphuLoL. CJ B Nognra, Lt Noszt 
Aldtfbran6w J FL 23, PJ 24 (color), Ulrica 
Haeplt. Mi-hno, 1007 

54 j . Rome, Vatican library_ Odysseus In tbe land 
01 Lhr Cannibals (pbotal. Cf r B. Napira P 
Lt A T os*e AMwndinf, Pk XUI. XIV 
(culurt, XV, XVI C color j, Ulrica HncpLh 
MLhmOj 1907. 

543. Rome, Palatine HIIJ r House of LivU- Pnly- 
pbemus and GalaLea- F. Winter, 

Yirfr«Atr in Bildttn, I B Pi. 9ft. 3, Berlin p iqoo. 
Alfred Kroner Verlag, Leipug. 

344. Ratne. PaMinr Hill, House of LIvk YfeOuW 
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fit, 

XrijEZPr Lmdso-pr. Rojk. 26 {iqitL 

p], I (Rmtavtzctf), Locscber & Co., Rome. 

iVSli th= perraMafl af d*r Genium Areh*™of|kfll 
iTL^Itnij. Mhd of PiiHoar FpdiflWlMS. 

545, Naples. National Mitseom. Harbor. Phture 
anticke f£r(rf«M, II. PI. LV. 

546 Rome. Villa AJbanL Inundated landscape. 
Rom. 16 (ion), Fig. 5 ? p. *+ <R®»- 

tovueS), Locscber k Co., Roma (alter 
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Willi the |wnfl]==>mi □! the GepnaJl. AndaiMtCgKal 
Id illlUSt at Bin-ftp 1 ftr.jimraliil. 

Rome, Prim Port ft, Villa of livk. GaidttL 
Brtfie, AnJ- jI f 11 (color), (W* 
Hen Jen I 1 1 Verbs von Georg R mriF r, Berlin, 


With tlie pcfmlsMFn si ihe Gp-hud AttiwOopeal 
IrtaiilUl* mnd dE Picket St EddmwiML 

M a, Pompeii, House of M. Lucre tim fronlo, 
Roman YTfli bntbeape. Jahr. t XIX (1004), 
PL VI (Rostonzeff), VcEbg von Georg 
Rshner, Berlin. Cf. Herrmann, Dmkrmtkr 
dtr Uattrdt PL 163. .... 1 

With die perpiaUm of du; GenpuLB ArcharawjKW 
Inpiitnle uri flf BLrrctw ttDdccrwuJdi. 

549. Naplis. National Muaeum. Vilb landscape. 

FtitUff \jnttihi rf'Ertolanp, I, 143 . PI* 4 ^- 
sso BdS». Shorn the Lndi CompitaldL 
JJW Piot, XIV (1008). PI IV (Buittrih 
Ernest lyrroua, fiditeor, Paris. C/. Fig. 14 . 
With Lhr ptmiisKW of tbr Ajadfmtt d*s t^scrir 
dcrtu ti BelliarLeCtTTa mill OF the Sttretniy, Sri. E&X 


35i r New York, Metropolitan Museum, Stele of 
H Qnlar Tan (photo). 

With tJis petmlasinri □! Miss CL M. X RJchEer *sd 
si the MtCrtpeUtHi Masearn, 

352. Alexandria. Warrior from Schiatty; Pom- 
pdL Hunter from Stanaa degli Epi^rammi, 
Pageretccher, j itchropoUs, Figs, 4 a - 40 * _ PP- 
Verlag von Ginrcke & DevncMp 
Leapiig, igiQ, 

5SJ. Voids Museum. Hediate stele, from Pag***, 
Epk. Arfk,, iqoS. H. I (Arwltopoullw), 
SaheUario3< Alberts, 

Void. MnojUim. Stde of Strfttonilo*. Epk. 
Afrft, 1908, PI, m (ATvaHilOJKWUnS). Sfttel- 
linos, Athm* 

555. Volo, Museum. Side, woman and 

(photo). * 

556. Marissi. Tomb I. End wall with docamtinn. 
Peters and ThiefEch. Painted Toffllbr hi the 
Necropolis oj Marian, Frontispiece (color) > 
Palestine Rxplomli-on Fund, London* 1005 , 

537. Marlssa. Tomb L South wall Hunting 
scene. Peters and Tbietschp /’molrci Tombl 
n the N&ctopotfs of if-own, PL VI {color)* 
Palestine Exploration Fund. London, if&f- 


j 1 ^ 

558. Muriaa. Tomb L South wall. Animal frlEie. 
Oryx and gryphon. Peters and Thiersch, 
Pointed Tombs in the Necropolis of Mamso, 
pj, IX (color) f Palestine Exploration Fund, 
Londo D, IQQ3- 

33g, hLuissa, Tomb I North ft r a 3 L Animat fricae, 
blan-headcd lion and Kth. FeE.cr& and 
Thicnch, Pvmttd Tombs in the Necropolis 
Of Madsw, PL X\ h (color), Palatine Ei- 
ptomion Fund, London, lgog. 

360, Paris. Louvre. Hellenistic polychrome *w 
with white groubi Af^i. Piol ¥ XX (1^13) f 
PJ a XI (color), (Future), Ernst Leroux, 
^ditciir, Parts. 

With thi ^roilsfiwi uE die AHiW'nus Iciscrtp- 

tinqs Cl Bd]e-Ld:tl», aLmI «E Ihe Secretary. M. RffM 
Cag^iiL 

^0t. Bari. Vaw fr^m Canosa. Rom. Afitth. t 
XXIX (1^14)1 PI V 1 H tcolor), fjattalf 
Locsoher li£ Co., Rome. 

With ibe pcraLiiHdijTj Di lhr Sennit Andusolaglol 
Io5t:i tffite wmt of Director R<riniwJJL 
gc>j. New r York, Metropolitan Museum, Vases 
Irom Badra (pboto). 

Widi dst perroi-aoD. ol Mj-k D. ML A. Hkhter itnd 
□I di± Mctrepolitm 

563. New York, Metropolitan Museum and Am- 
5 tcfdam, Poly chrome vase-p lint mgs from 
Hadra. Ant, Benk. f HI, PL 34 (color I. (Sfet), 
Veriag von Geor^ Renner, Berlin, 1016. 

With the permtAojOD of the Gemm Arch^IngUid 
Iu=litatc aii 4 at BLxcctor Roderwal'U. 

5A 4 Naples, National Museum. Gnathian vaae. 
Erotos in a chariot drawn by gryphons (?). 

35 (WTL PL 3 (PuW) p Lihmlrie 
Fontemoing, Parts. 

With dht p«mia6ij«i of ibe f r co le FroDfria* 4’AJh- 
rmc 

505. Keitch. ttblcmper vase. C, R. r ifl7fl-x8^ 
PI. I, 5 (color). Imprimerie de PAcadtmlo 
Twperide dm ScteUcfc. 

5&& a PeiTopikd, Hermitage. Painted Earcophagos 
found at Anapa. C fi-i iSSi-iS^Jh PL VI 
(color) P Inrprimme dc Mcaitfmir Impriale 
dos Sdencm. 

56?, Naples^ Naiiu&fll Museum, Cioemry glass 
urn found at Pompeii. F, Nlccolini, le Cose 
ed f monupwenfi di Pampe^ H, Dtsahbm 
Srntrale, PL X NupotL l8#t. Cf. A. SpdLz, 
UOmemcnt polychrome, J VAntiqviti. PL 51, 
I. 

568, Rome. Palajro dei CoiKervatori. Tomb-paint- 
ing from the Esquihne. Seems of mr, Bu 3 . 
Comun. di Roma, Pis. u-13. Cf. 

Baum^rten-PntKnd-Wftgner, OX, Pi. VI 
{color), p- jai, 

560, Rome. XatiEKm] Museum. Frescoes of iht 
FE»unding ol Laciruum, Aih^ Longa and 
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Fig. 

Home. Mow., X. PI. 60 CRobert), Pubbikatl 
tklT Instituto di Corrispondfinia Artlieo- 
logica, Roma, r874-* fl 7B- 

57a. Rome. National Museum. Founding ai Alba 
Lonp^ (photo), 

571, Pompeii, House of Lpidru* Sftbinus. Wall- 
decoration. Ma.u r Geschitkte dtr drcoralivm 
ft -irndmokm, PL XV% Waiter de Grayter fic 
Co. F Berlin. 

572, Naples, National Museums. Punishment of 
Eros. Herrmann, Dtnkmdltr d* n r Mol tret, PI. 
I, J-\ Hrudfemiann, Muncbim, 1906. 

573, Naples, National Muslim. SaEyt ind 
■Tiw-na tl; satyr and hoy with lyre- Herrmann, 
Dtnkmdlrr dtr Matere*, PL Q3i F. Bn*dt- 
imnn. Miind™, 1511- 

574, Pompeii, Stabian Baths. Wsil’drcaratiOP, 
Fourth style Restoration. Springcf-Mkitiadis- 
Wollers, JftigrifflfAKtie. 13 Fig. gtf, p, 
Alfred Kroner Veriag, Leipzig 1923, 

575, Fompdi, House of the Vtllii: 

(gj Cupkh a* goldsmiths. Photo. Cf. Herr¬ 
mann, Dtitimalcr dtr J folem, PL 24. 

(ft) Cupids ill chariot races. Photo. €f„ Hfiir- 
ULLLon, DenkmdTtr dtr M vitrei. FL 

570, FompeiL Hou>e of the Vettii. Erotes driving 
crabs iod dolphins. Herrmann, Btrtkmdkr 
dtr Mvltrti r PL 37, F. B niefcnuinn f Miinchen, 
IQ07. 

577. Naples, NalinnaS MtHfiim. Worship ol Isis. 
AEinari, iacuS- 

57S. Naples, National Museum. Bringing the 
wooden burse into Troy, F. Wkkhi>fr K 
XdflidM Art, tr. by Mrs. S. Arthur Strong, 
PI. XH r William HcLmmaim, London, 1 ocq; 
The Macmillan Co, r New York. 

570. Naples, National Museum. Battle between 
the Pompeians and their neighbors of 
Noccta. Alinarl 12004. 

j&o. Naples. National Museum. Warships. Nic- 
co]\m, fr Case ed i monurwenfi di Pumped, 
NapoH, i854i Tempio d'Xside, PL IV. 

5S1. Naples, National Museum, Paris on Mount 
Ida. Herrmann. Urtfrfli&ffr rfrr A taUrri, FL 
S h F, Eruckmaup, Milne hen, 1006. 

5E2. Naples. National Museum. Sd-caDed por¬ 
traits of Tcrentius Neo (?) and Ids wild 
Alinari, 1203a. C/, Gruneken, Ct P tit 

PJs. m-iv.' 

553. Pompeii, House of the Vettii Genius and 
L^res, Herrmimn. Dtnkmnlrt dtr Madrrti, PL 
4^, F. Brurkmnnn, MAndum* 

554. Pompeii, Street of Abmtknce, Venus in a 
quadriga drawn by elephants Nut, d- JSrovi, 


lQii, Fig. j, p. 177 (Eelbi Cone}, Ulrica 
EueplJ, fitikno- 

w^tii thr. pesHusdoD of the R. Acadiatiia i3cr iinfieL 
%&5. Pompeii, Street of Abundance, Mcrcuiy 
coming from his temple. Nat. d Saivi, 191 a P 
Fig. 3. p. 179 (Pella Certe), Chico Hoepli. 
Milano. 

Witt l hiE pMnuiHnDD of 1 he R. AcLadeeiia d« f.i 

386. Rome, Culumbarium of Pomponius HyUs, 
Cdling-decorataon [ photo). 

537. Home, Llteran, Orpbem; and Eurydice, From 
Ostia. Alter B. Nogum, Lt Noiti dfdci- 
bnspuiin*, Fl. 43. 

53a. Rome, GoJfta House of Nero. Fainted ceil¬ 
ing, Volta dofata. Iakr. t 18 (1913)1 PL 6 
(colorj, (Weegeh Vcriag von Georg Rcimcr, 
Her ho, 

TVlth 5 !lh pctoibsioH of tfcr Cwnum AfthaedogUal 
Iostitfttt AfcJ ol BIlKtW RodaiwaldL. 

Rome, Golden House of Nero. Ceiling- 
decorniinu. --IMl. DsnL, HT d PI. ia (colors 
(Wee-Eel K Vcrlsig von Georg Reimer, Berlin h 

With tie permission at Iks German 
Imiltuif and af Difrcfrir EtmlsinsaJdt. 

390. Rome, Golden House of Nero. Frieze of 
arabesques. /dAf. F a$ (JCg 13> 5 Fl. 15 (WfttgcJ , 
Veria^ von Georg Reimer, Berlin. 

With tbe pennlzfiJao qI the Grrzmfci Ardi»fllegii^J 
InstsSvte inti at Director Rn4cnwft]dt_ 

391. London, British Museum, Mosaics. Frcp-n^ 
tiona for sacrifices. Stoburi. The Grandeur 
iht.s n-cu Rome, PL H (color:-. SSd^widt k 
JarksoDp Limited* London; J. B. Lipptncotl 
Co., Phdadelpbia. 

592. Borne, Villa Nrgnsns, W'ad-decoxation. Rom. 

Hitth., XXXIV (1919I. W- I (KrieserL W, 

Regenber|f a Berlin. 

With (k* permbaitna tbe Gencari Arcb*afoftal 
[iiiitqtc jluJ tkl Din'd m RcHkewaUl, 

593. Eton College. Drawing of wail-decorutsems 
from Hadrian's Villi, Pzprtt 0/ the British 
School at Rom r. VII 'igt-lL PI IN, 2 
(Ashbv] r Mfirrnlfclrm k. Co., Lim i ted, LondiOtL 
IVirh, iJj. piumissiori at tlbt Faculty ai the butlih 
Sdicwl iq Kuuue sad ni ihr ScucLsr/, Mr. Ruirr 
tTFuf b s. 

504. Rome, Tomb nf ibe NasoniL Drawing of 
tdlmg'deeoratiun. Jahr . 15 (iotoI, Beilage 
II (Micbaeikii F Verkg von Gtotg Reimer, 
Berlin. 

With the pea=dad&[i of t\w ESrnimq AitIjwiI^cb .1 

fw.tltnie wrt of EMfeclGr RwknviliJi. 

593, London* Britkh Mtntutn. Shepherd and 
Mnlden from Tomb ot the Naso^iii. Ram. 

f 5a (1917), rig, j (Rodcnw*ddt) T W- 
Rcgenberg, Berlin, 

With the pirndadeia *1 tfie Gaman ArdmoAo^uA 
LufitUtfl qn;| ol l>irrcl« ItadEDWaJilt. 
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SQb London, BrifcUi Museum Rape of Fer- 
zepbtme from Tomb of the Nasoiui. Rom 
A[iuh. t 33 (igtsr)i Fig, i £ Rodenwahtt? , W- 
Reaenbcrg, Beilin. . . 

With Cbt pfcTTTliEG^Ji of tht CirrtnAa ArrlucalogM 3 J 
lustitutr inj o( DinfEtffi 1 kcdcn^di. 

55j, London, British Mwcum. Bros, from Tomb 
of ibc Nasonii. Rom. Utttk., 31 IwlU ^E- 

i, (Rodenwildtj, W, Ref^nber», Berlin. 

WLtfi Urt pniUo of lit GerTTwa 

lu iUo.i le Ami d DlrecdM - RndfiiiiriMU 

$9$. Rome, Via Latina. Tomb of Lhi: ValtriL Ite- 
tiiJ of stucco vauit (Mo&dnm), C/. A/ 
p/ tAr jJjwcrrraK Aeodtmy in Romi t IV 
(i W ), PL XXm (Wadsworth) - 
5^), Romo, Via Latina, Tomb of the hudallL 
V eu I L-deCOOCion. MemtiifJ ffj ikt 
Atndtmy l« Rome, IV (igl*), Ft jft (Wad*- 
y.ortb), lHhULUto Italians di aiti gruflehe, 
Ucrpimo. 

With th* pemi^ma uE Direct* Gfwhiua P. ^trvetti 
n! Lit Aurim Aiajicmy in ftaair. 

600. Rome. House in the Via dr" Cercbi. W ali- 

dcranklion. Fafecs oj ihe Wftfc School iri 
Rem*. Vin it016), FI Ul (colorj, (Mr&- 
Strong), MatmiJliin k Co,, Limits London, 
With the flf Fwstty t£jo Di-LctEh 

School in Rotas and srf Stcmwy. Mr, Rofai 
lUfLcki 

601. Rcrtda. Vault discovered in iSOa. Floral 

dEcanslion, 39 (1019)+ p. l J *l|- 2 

(RcstovticflL MacmUlmi i Lo. t Liiuiied, 
LtffldoQ- 

Wilh Gw! prrmijdjun of ih* Conoril oJ iht Hcl^nk 
ifldflty and of Mm* »Mrir. 

60a. Kcrtth Vault discovered in iSo 5 CttEcf- 
dccormtlcm, Duneter, flowers, birds. /-H - 5 -, 
3A (vm), PI. VU r J (foLarvtxdtt, Mac- 
■mllTni ti k Co„ Limited, London. 

Wltfe the fiammum oi the ■C^jheU -&F Ihr HaUnac 
’'•rwrpriy And 'j( Profepjnr Rastovt™®- 

bo^. Kertfb Vault discovered in Watt- 

dnconLtion. Incrustation, figure* and ikiral 
deration. JM£, 9 jo (i9i?)i Fl Vm {Rc&- 
lOVtMfli h Macmilhin -St Co.,, Limited, Lntt- 
don. 

With G» perokhajoa ol Gi* COttadl of the Hrrifntc 
Society and of FreF«K]f ftartcPi'HEfl. 
t>o 4. Kertch. Catacomb of Anthcstcrios, C R -« 
1678, FI. I (color;', Imprint* dt rAcmdemn 
Im|iiiria.k des, Srirnra, 

Palmyra, Tatnb-paintm^i. SlrryE&Wats, Orr- 
tni Q*kr Rom, J^eipz%, twi, FL e. J C, 
Ml in^fhtVh p Buchliiindiun^. 
ft0*. Dura-Salibiyeb. Wan with religious riles 
Syrm, HI Cifljsl, Ft XLI (ftwdidlt Faul 
Geuthner, Farit 

Wslb |Jif pRTPii-«tiB hE PrtaErtiflf Pmaalfff, iial ul 
thf jinfrlisbEf, M, | J ftu| ikutlilifir. 


boy, Dora-Saiihiyeh. Wall of BitimHuaLia Priests, 
it the Left. HI (1922 h FI- XXXIX 

(Breasted) p Fad Geuthncr, Paris, 

With Ihc pcmisilMi of l‘roiesflr ILnajited, tad of 
Cbe jnuhlnlwT, M, Paid Gfuthner. 

60&. Diina-Sfllibiyeb, WaJl of Bitbnauaia. Head 
chit! priest 5yrifl h III fio^a) t FI. XL 
[Breasted), Paul Geuibnef, Farts. 

With Gk |jf!nnj*i<ra af Pto(ts«r Breasted,, mad of 
,hr ji nhilUir f M. Pud Geiitfejicr, 
boq, Rome, CnrtM codea. Tombs orenim^ft^d 
is-iib floral fksLgn^- En^elrnAJin, iifilr 
Bildef am ramisfhtn Handstkrifieri, 190^, 
PI, X, A. W Sijiboli, Leyden. 
tuo. Utbina fOodna[ T Mosaic, Villa of the 
Labcrii. Viniagc scenes. ATom, Fiat, HI 
CiW>. FI XXJ (F, Caocklfif), Kmcst Lc- 
roui, LcLiteur, Paris. 

with the Mfmkiiiofi oi th<- ^m i ^fn l # dei tascrip- 
h'fflw td Bellci Letoes «id of th= ^ecfKLijy. M_ Real 
CagTMt. 

fin. ULblfta (Oudna), Mosaic. Scene cm a farm. 
Ho*. F£?t. HI {iAq 6L PI XXII |,P. Gaudt- 
krj! Rruest Leroui, Fdiltnr^ PariSu 
With Gm permitJiwaii ol the ,Vc*.ieraic- de ItsscHp™ 
tiuTLr ti jeiHl of the sctT^UTy, M, Rene 

f n-gmil. 

hi 3. Timgari, Museum- Mosaic in carpet kyJe 
from the House of Sertius HaJJu. Guide 
iUmire dr Tiivf^dd, p. H\ Xcnrrlrip Frere^ 
Paris. 

O13, Hmgae^ Museum. Mosaic from House in the 
S, E- Quarter, CarpcL style- Baflu, Lti Ruinei 
de Timgadj oppos. p, 92, Neundnn Freres, 

Farbp igtt_ 

O14. TimgaiL Mtocum. Mosaic Irom the Baths 
of the rdadelE. Apollo and Daphne ( 7 ). 
Raltu, La Ruina di Tiifi£ad p oppo±. p. 3oS h 
Nnirdem Frens, Paris, 1911- 
fii^. Ronie f CfttAcomb of Damltllk Wall-drLun- 
don, Cupid and Psyche. MimicthS, 
T^EtcrruFinJ. cristiaiia + FI. Xl t color j, Li- 
hreria Spithoever Romo, ip<hj. Commkfikme 
di archcologia sacm, 

0 fr t Rome, S, Costanza. Ring ™fl±, Ikcnotinn 
Photo, Cl ■ wtlpeft. Die romistken Afp ni i a t 
und A f(dcnan-i HI. FL HI (tfllon. Her- 
dcische Vetia^handlung, Freiburg, 1917, 
a 17. 'Rdmt, S, Cofitania. Kins vadJL Decoration. 
VintAge scene Ipholo) Cj. WBpeit, I>«r 
riimhehm Mouukzn u»d J/ilfeteten, FI. VI 
(color) p HeTdertch-e Vcrtag^banillung, Fm- 
bnrg, 1017. 

Oifi, Rome, S. C^tanza. Cetting-decoraiinn, 
Floating fipuca fphoto } 

610, Fnmpeiip S±hbian Bath^. Cidlinf-deco radon 
(photo). 
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a»0. Borne, Tomb o( Amelins FeKdssinm=, VMe 
Million i Heidi of Apostles. Peter #nd Paul 
Ife*. Ant, iS (ipijj, PI, DI (colorJ, 
(BebdinellS}, iriiico Hocpli, Milano, 

With th* prfniia^w pr the K_ AradcsuR dd LinoK, 
621, Rome, Tomb of Aurelius Feftdssmti^ Vialc 
MjuuodL Christ on lbe Mount. JJob. Ant^ 
ia PL TX (BendinelliL Ulrica 

HoepB, Mi l an o. 

With ilw pcradpiM «f lb* R Arnidtmi del LimL 
6a 3. JbaioE, Tomb of Aunties Feiidsfiimus* Vials 
Manned. Landscape. if on, Anl. r (ipkih 
PL XIQ 4 Eendmctli >, Ulrica Hoetrti, MiUnc, 

VViltl ibrt penwauao flf lie R AcearfEniia eH LinCeL 
633, Rome. Tomb of lbs C*M frrpt'ia, Via, Tri- 
umptmlis Hermes leading the aouE of a 
child to Hades. Nat. d- Scdvi> ip». Fast 
IV , PE. a (BrntfinelU) h Ulrica HocpH, Milano, 
tt lib xtae pwaiips™ al the R Ara d™* dd Li?uiL 
624. Rumc. VaLiciTi. PmcrsEion of cbiHrcn., from 
OslLa. After B- Nogam, Lt Natx* Aide- 
bnindinc, PL 47. 

635. Rome, Vatican. Amorim in rhoriot-race. 
Alter B. Nogara. Li Nmt AldabranSnc, 
PJ. SJ, 

6a6. Roms. V alkali. Piriphai; from Tor Maran- 
oD r Almari, 30S24- C/_ Nostra, It Nq*x£ 
Aldabtandmc, PL 3^ 

437. Rome. S 5 , Giovanni e Paolo. Genii. Putli 
withering grapes (photo) 

03B. Rome, San Sebastian a. Stucro decoration. 
Vine pattern. JfVffloin ai the American 
Academy hi Ramr, TV '1024)1 PI ifli ^ 
(Wadsworth )* lastiluto lubanc tb nxti 
paBelie, Bergamo. 

With thr permU^on af Biprctnr tjnrium P. Slsvau 
of Sit American AadlUlV in Hnnu;, 

6 r$, Rome, Vltinill VefgH M5. p 3 .^ 7 . Portrait 
of Vergil (photo). 

6jo, Rome, Vatican. Vergil MS., 333$ flhstration 
ot Georgies. Cad&H t Vtticaah sektM* I, 
I BOO- 

6ji r Rome, sd Vatican VergB. MS,. 3^7 ' r Ro* 
Humus) ► Shepheitla wiLh flocks Wfckbflff, 
fitfnsisn irt, p, 171, Fin. 73 h tr. by Mis, 
S. Arthur Strong- William Heinemaim, Lon¬ 
don. tom; The Macmillan Co n New York* 

633, Rome, Vatican. Terence MS, j&fiS. Scene 
front the Addphi (photo;. 

O33, Rome, Catacomb; of St. Calling. Cubim- 
lum of Okeanos (photo i. C/- L. von SybH, 
CkfuttoAe -4ari*e. T, PI. ; (color). N. G. 
Etwtttfefhfl V crin gsbu l him fill lung, Marburg, 
1^06. 

634. Rome, Catnefinil* of St, Caffixtm. Five 
Ide^Eetl mortals in Paiadisr. L vtnn Syhel, 


ClfrritiwA'r dwirTr^ I 1 PJ. 4 (color;, N. G. 
Elwert^Eohe VerlagsbudihandStin^ Marburg, 

1 OOh. 

O35 Rome, Catacombs of DomitiU.i Good Shep¬ 
herd 111 landscape. Wtfpen.. Lt Pit tare drilf 
eatatombt rtimane. Ft. J 2 J h I>ft 5 CJee p Le 
Frbvrt & O, Roma, igaj. 

636. KertLh- Painted sarcophagus. Encaustic 
painlef al Work, MIS,, 39 (tOtpL p- 144 
(Rostov!Jeff) 1 MaLrnilJLui k Co.* LLmStcrh 
London. 

Willi ilir pcrmin 4 r?n otf Ow CdiMaai ol the Btilrioc 
^jdctv eK Prolrawr ihwumtirf F 
Tun if’, Mosaic N, African VBlla. jo 

11004j. p. (R-ostovinff , Veriag von 
Gcotg Reimcr 

RBpmdTJwd wldi th* pfmdslma nf Lh^ Geirmn 
AtcluMirigijad Inatltuifi Lari of Director RodcnwaJdi, 
6^S. Trier. Museum- Mosait pavement of Mon- 
nus, WaltEia, Art aj Ramam„ PI, 4&f Mae- 
miilan Cn. p New York, 

<139. Tunis-. Portrait of VefgtL Mam. Pioi, XV 
(rfl^7>. PI. XX (color), (Gaucklcri, Ernest 
Leroux, ^ditcur, Paris 

With, tht peml^oa a# the AcaribriB Apt tnw-rfp- 
riuos rt B#U--Lrttri* wkI of the Secretary, 1L Rct# 
C#enit- 

640 Rome Latemn. Mosaics of gtailiatofs frtrcn 
the Bath-s nf CaracalK ABniri, Cf. 

NogiLta r Moiakit PI. n. 

Plate 

I_ Naples. National Museum. ,r Flnra, n from 
Stable. First Century ah. ipbctoj, Abmsii, 

iJigan, 

II. Font-de-GaumE. Polychrome reindeer. Capi¬ 
tal]., DreufJ, Pcytany, La CaTwne de Fanl- 
de~Gaumt r PL 30 (colon, Imprimerle de 
y», A_ Chcne, Monaco. 

WJlh the p*rtni , 'pj™i ut AJbW IL 
HI. Thebes. Amenhotep H on the knets of his 
tiurte. Prisse d'AvenneS, Hutfnrt de Tart 
R&ypitrn d'uptH Ut jH^tMuwrifer, Pttrii^ iS7S. 
IV* Ehorsabid, Ufln- Enamdcd tUes, V- Place, 
Stnivt rt VAityrit, Piris i 1867, PI. 
(color). 

V. Athens. National Musctrm. Flying isb ftotn 
Phylakop, Melos J.HS ? Suppl, IV, PI- HI 
(Phylakopj 1 # (color;, Ma rmFlhn k Co. P 
Limited* Loudon. 

With ibe p^rmhajfiB of tbt Cwmcil of She 
Sadety. 

VI. Athens. National Mnsetcm. ALctope from 
Thermos- Pmeus with ilit head nf Me¬ 
dusa .4 nl. Dt Hk., Hi PI 51, I I color!. Ver- 
htg von Georg Primer, Berlin. 

W:lll tb* prrrrtii-uun ill Lhe GrTman AELhEDl-?clcal 
Iteiiitut* And ^fl Dirrci^- fUrnknuBUl. 
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Ftate 

VH FrotG-Cormtlaiaii^ ChalkidiniL and Lactialm 
PoUery. 

Land HQ. British Museum Maam^n 
Lek^hos, Warriors; hunt. J.HS- r XI 
(rape)* PI. I (nolor^ (C. Smith), Melc- 
milbn k Co., Limited, Lon do d. 

With the perauMtoa of the Comril ol thft 
HeDrak Soder}'. 

b. Boston h Museum. BellLTOpbon Slaying 
the CWm-ura, Sphinx o. AJA^ XV 
(ipoo) r PL IV (color) f <J C. Hoppm), 
The Norwood Press, Norwood, Maas. 

With thr [k-rmbsdijii d Ibt Archwlotfie*! 1*1' 
Uiiirti *f America «n) «I PcesirtEHl Hfcflfifllfl- 

c. Boston, Museum, Hybrid hfin; warrior; 
panther; winged male figure. A J-4- r IV 
(igmO, PL V {J r C. Hoppbii. The Nor¬ 
wood Press, Norwood, Mass. 

With the p*irni*swm £il ibe AicheQl&iElial Trs- 
Uaiute tif A rrurrita ^nH id President .Majjoffia.. 

d. Naples, Museum. Flat-bottomed jug. 

Stag. Mon. if*** n PL 39 

(Gabriel), Ulrica Hoeph, Milano. 

Viilii liie pfflUitsiofl of toe IL AlCBldn&lfa 4tt 

I j TMT^t 

Bcriin. Leltythoa. Fighting warriors; 
chariot-rare; hunt Jahr., ji figobi, Pi 
J (color) H (Washburn), V«kg van 
Georg Rclmcr Berlin. 

W'lih the pnmiiwsati cil tfie GnHiiu Archm- 
Usgital ’Institute of DiiTCt'W tLxlinwuMs. 
L Paris, Cabins dss Mtdaillcs. CMfcidian 
amphora. Hrniklts and Gcryon; t^usd- 
rigid. F, R-, GrfoefebrAc VaimmMcrti, PL 
T 5 J (color) p (Buscbar), F. Bniekmami. 
M hitch em io*S 

jr. Paris., CahineL il^ MfidalEles. AfkesEEna 

■cnp. Weighing silphrnffi. F R,, Grier A- 
ircke FfljrtjrajjLrrri, Ft i color), 

(Biudurj, F. Brucfcmann, Milnchen* 
J o^- 

vin lonk Fotteiy. 

a- London, British Mu-unim, SpMnx N T au- 
kratis. JJI: S_* VlTl (i®S7 > 5 Fl- Tfl (B- A. 
Gardner), Macmillan k Co. r Londnci 
ttllh th* pernda^M of the Cflaacfl of llte 
HdlnriSr Society, 

b. London, British Museum, Lions and 
Slag. Naukneb. Jl1£„ vm fitt?}, PL 
;? CC. A. Ginlncr) , MacmitUn & Co , 

London. 

IViib Hh! prnrisln of Ho Cannol of tl» 
1 lei Ira it 

c. London, British Museum. Hybrid mon¬ 
ger, Duphox. Walters, Binary of An - 
ricnf Pottfry, I, Fig. AS. p 35** John 
Mumy, London. 1905 . 

d. London, British Museum. Woman 


Plate 

mounting a chariot. Sjaphmr. Ant. 
Dtnk. f O, Pt 11, 1 (DhmmJer J r Varlag 
von Gwe Rdmtr, Borlin, 

WLih liar nfemlMloa bJ the Gennan Arthec- 
Su^jluJ lustiiiiie add ol Director Wudeawahli. 
r. London, British Museum. Woman on 
horse. Man with dog. Dapho®, 
jD-rti Jt_ p II, FL si p a iDummlcr), Verlag 
von Georg Rcimer. Bcrlifi r 1&05. 

Wllh the jicrnddnii of the Qtfmill SjT.iixa- 
la^icxl tnirjiiiCc * 2 uj oi titreetbr RodeuwaJdt. 
f r Munich. Woman dandng around an uL 
tar. KLiromeini. Siiwelring iinrl Hackl, 
£>if Kgt. Fujmrdffl fnluiig su Mtincken, 
I n PL 20. J„ B. ObomrtLer, Mijnchetl,. 
x$ia. 

With the pemissira] of Dr. J. 5!enek£nt Laa- 
HTWtor dn Kcl Vafauumiioi^ 
f. London, British Milscum. Bird. Alien- 
burg. Revelers. "Fikellura wait." Wa¬ 
ters, History of 4ar™r Pottery, |, Fig 
9 1 !- P- 2 >Z 7 t John Murray, London, iodC. 
IN. Paris, Louvre. Thseiii visits Amphitrite. 
Panaitio? Master. F. R., Grieehiwhe F*- 
zenmalmti FL 5 {Fiirtwingler), F. BrUik- 
mann, Muncheu, 1900. 

X. a- New Vork F CnFcctinn of Albert C.allfltin. 
Mmmid. Hcrmonat Photo. 

With the porr-iKinm fif Mr. Alton* t^lIntLEi 
b,r. New York, Metropolitan. While- 
ground lafcythoa: toilet =cma; farewell. 
Ftinto. 

With the permiatiLiii □! MLia G- A_ RJdittr 
wi Of the MetMfmlaLan iliaemn. 

XL Munich, Achilles and PcnthesLEes. F. R. T 
Grieihische Vaammalerei, PL t (FuitWaJl- 
gler), F, Bruck-mann, Mimdien, 1900, 

XH 5 Boston, Museum. Amaron oq 'hot±e F SoLa- 
dm, Photo. 

With the penalise ol Mr. L P U. U 4 ef sad Iht 
Bcston Musrinp of Fine Am. 

XIII. White-ground vases, 

a. London, British Museum. White-ground 
uLihuilron PurihoiLun of a house, 
Pasiades, JJtS^ VIU Um)n p L la 
(color), {Murray MacmlUaJl & Co. t 
T in- jilt'd London 

With Ihr pmitHina at Uw Coasdl of tlw 
the FTrilrnk ^dety. 

b. Tendon, British Museum. Prathr ru 
scene, Murray and S mith , H ki( f Athe¬ 
nian Fitui, PI. 7, Brfiiih Muicum, Lon¬ 
don, t 9 o&. 

WUh the puraiiaHM of Lbs TthsIcm d tifi 
British MuseUlb. 

c. London, British Museum. Deposit to. 
Dead warrior home by Sleep and Death, 
Murray and Smith, tFAerr dthcrriait 
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Plate 

FdJti, PI. XI, British Museum, Londan h 

With Hit pennE*™ mt di* Trustees od Ihe 
BnLiib Unseam. 

d_ Athens, National MqM OHcrings a! 
the tomb af a dead warrior, 1 JTJL, 19 
(*S00) P FL j (color L (Bnsauquct), Mac¬ 
millan & Co., Limited, London, 
rubli&hed wldi Um pcnsiisten of the CoimdJ &l 
ill? HelkoLc Sodet}. 

c London. British Mukuffl. Man reviv¬ 
ing a helmet from a womam Murray 
ami Smith, TFAiir Atktmzn Vasts* PL H 3 j 
BriLb-.ii Museum, London. t&qo. 

With 1fit i^pmsijsipn of the Trustee, of the 
British .Muwcm, 

f. Athens, National Museum. Hermsa fad¬ 
ing a woman to Charon =; boat. RIcilcf. 


Platt 

WcifSKFUnditf atthekr l*tkylkm r Pi. 44a 
(tolar), F. Bnickioaiui 1 Muncheu, iQM- 
XIV Cometo, Tomb of the Hunting Leopards 
Mt&idnng and revdem. Jakr. r ji ( 101(0 + 
PL XI (color)* (.Weege), Verlag von Georg 
Reicntr. Berlin. 

Wilh fiw pprrniwign el tbr Gwnuin AdbiffttagkmJ 
litliJiqtc m 4 pf PiprcttiF Rcdemraklt. 

XV Cambridge, Girt on ColTege, Library. Her- 
mEone f Teacher of the Classics (color), 
Pctriep Roman Portraits and Aftmpkh, PL 
n (color)* British School of Arrhztflugy tfi 
EgvpL. London, 1911. 

With til* permhiirm nt Si* W. 31 F. Prttie, 
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ANCIENT PAINTING 

j ft it * 1 i 4^* 

THE DAWN OF ART 


H UNDREDS of centuries before our era—between twenty and fifty thou¬ 
sand years ago—while there were still gigantic glaciers in the valleys 
of Europe, in an age when men sought refuge in caves and lived by 
hunting, we may trace the beginnings o! art among mankind. The first 
artist belonged to the Palaeolithic, or Old Stone Age. His weapons and implements 
were mostly of stone; metals such as copper and iron had not yet been discovered 
and utilized. 

Life at this early time was a strenuous affair and art was apparently made to serve 
the needs of daily subsistence, to help provide food and to make life possible. In 
other words, the art which the “Dawn Artist" 1 created in this primitive period was 
not produced for aesthetic ends, but it was an art with a magical purpose, 1 designed 
to bring within the hunter’s power and to multiply for him the animals which he 
needed for his daily existence; the stag which he engraved upon his tools of horn 
and bone, the wild game which he painted on the ceiling and walls of his dark cavern, 
were drawn in the belief that he could thus gain a “magical hold" over the animals, 
attract them to him , and capture them as his prey. 

That the cave artist did not indulge an artistic instinct and compose merely for 
the love of art seems evident from Lhe fact that the paintings are almost invisible, 
often far removed from the entrances and living centers of the caves, hidden away in 

1 1 have employed the term used by Professor Mac Curdy, Art and Atcfaotogy, 4 (i ?1 6), 
p. 71, to designate the earliest artist known to us at the dawn of civilization. 

= S. keinath, Culte$, mytkei r,t religions,- Paris, I, ijdS, p. 133: A, Della Seta, ltdi- 
gim and Art , 1914, p, 58 (tr. by M. C. Harrison); vs. this view, M. Hoemcs, Vrgeschkkte 
der Mdendcn Kunst in Euro pa* Wien, 1915, pp. 184 fF. ; H. Kuhn, Die Malerei der Ehseit* 
192a, pp. 9 if. 
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deep recesses. Furthermore, it seems scarcely probable that he would have blotted 
out the work of earlier artists to make a place for his own if the drawings had been 
intended primarily for decoration. 

The magical origin of these works, although incapable of absolute proof, is ac¬ 
cepted by most of the leading scholars in the prehistoric field, it has received con¬ 
firmation by recent discoveries at Montespati, in southern France, The animals 
which are modeled or depicted Lhere are often wounded by axes nr javelins. It 
would thus appear that the remote recesses were centers for ritualistic ceremonies; 
that, before an important hunting expedition, the tribe gathered about its 11 witch 
doctor 1 ' and then and there stabbed and maimed the animals which they feared or 
I wished to catch. 4 * But granting that the main motive of the "Dawn Artist” wels utili¬ 
tarian, it does not follow that all aesthetic criteria were nonexistent; it will be seen 
that in the execution of bis work there was spontaneity freedom, and pleasure. If 
the primary motive was magical, the artist's delight in his work shows that aesthetic 
considerations played an important part as well. 1 

The subject matter of these works was thus determined by grim necessity. Look¬ 
ing out upon an animal world more wonderful than any artist has since seen, the 
hunter of the reindeer period became one of the greatest “Animat Painters" of all 
times. In the wide panorama that passes before our eyes on the walls of the various 
caverns, the bison, horse, and mammoth are most often pictured, but the stag, rein¬ 
deer, goat, wild boar, rhinoceros, and elephant are also represented. Lions and bears, 
wild oxen and the ibex, fish and birds are not wanting. These animals are all drawn 
with extraordinary truth to nature, because the trained eye and hand of the hunter 
reproduced vividly the images which a highly developed visual memory recorded. 
The kind of existence which he led thus determined in great measure the kind of art 
which he produced; an agricultural people striving ever so hard would probably 
have fallen short of the goal.* Be that as it may, the painter of the reindeer epoch 

** In favor of a magical origin for these paintings are: (a) their inaccessibility; (b) their 
subject matter, which mainly includes useful animals eaten for food; (e) the indications of 
arrows and wounds on the animals; (d) the superposition of the paintings; (e) the represen¬ 
tation of masked figures, such as the “Sorcerer" of the tailpiece, Qi, I; (f) the practices 
among primitive peoples of later times; (g) the mere fact of their survival, which points to 
a religions significance. The purpose of the magic is unknown. It may have been a charm to 
get food; to promote fertility among the animals; to placate the spirit of the dead animal; 
to make the animal live again or to get rid of animals not warned. On the other hand, the 
paintings may have been purely commemorative, recording the hunter's exploits, or they 
may have been executed to while away his idle moments, 

" G, Baldwin Brown, Burlington Magazine, sp {1916), pp, 66 fi.; "The Origin and Early 
History of the Arts in Relation to Aesthetic Theory in General,” 41 (1922), pp. 91 ff. : ,-y 
pp. tj4 ff,; The .4ri vj the Core Dv-vtler, London, 1928; Franz Boas, Primitive Art, Oslo' 

1 9 2J. 

* E. Grosse, Anfange der Kuittf, 2894, pp. 156, 18?, 190, tr. in English, The Beginning 
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has rarely been surpassed in his drawings of animals; only the Assyrians and the 
Japanese, in more modem times, have approached the men oi that period in their 
swift, almost intuitive impressions of animal life. We have to deal, then, with the 
art of the cave man painting animals of the chase, because by so doing he could gain 
a “magical hold 1 ’ on the game that supplied his food; a realist in art because of the 
hunter's life which he led and because he must duplicate the original animal to have 
it most effective magically. 

The centers which today reveal something of this fascinating period are to be 
found mainly in southern France and northern Spain {Figs, i and 2 ).* The finest 
known caverns with paintings are at Altamira in Spain, and at Font-de-Gaume (Les 
Eyzies), in France. 

It was a Spaniard. Dot) Marcelino de Sautuola, who first recognised the si[(tufi- 
cance of the paintings at Altamira, Inspired by records of the achievements of primi¬ 
tive man which he had seen at the Paris Exposition in 1878, he was searching in a 
cavern for traces of prehistoric work, when he was rewarded by frescoes of bisons, 
pointed out on the ceiling by his small daughter. He published an account of these 
paintings in t SSo," hut great scepticism prevailed in regard to their genuineness. In 
fact it was not until fifteen years later, with the discovery of similar works in 
France,’ that the importance of Sautuola’s work was recognized, unfortnnatelv after 
his death. The confirmation of the fact that the cave frescoes” are of prehistoric 
date puts back the beginnings of painting more than ten thousand years; in compari¬ 
son with these works, the paintings of the Egyptians are young in age. 

In our discussion of the work of the Quaternary" artist, we shall consider mainly 
the ‘‘frescoes," with occasional mention of a few engravings on horn or bone, which 
show interesting features in adaptation and drawing. If we enter one of the great 
caverns, such as Altamira, the imagination is struck with amazement that the artist 
could have produced such works in the depths of dark caverns, with so many diffi¬ 
culties in the way of lighting, execution, and tools; hardly less surprising is it that 

of Art, New ^orfc, 1897; A, Della Seta, La Genes* della scorch, 1907, p, 27, and n, 3; 
W, Dconna, L’Archeologie. II, 1913, p. ji. 

1 For a list of the caves, S, Reinacb. Rfpcrtoire de fart quatemaire, Paris, 1913; J. Dedic¬ 
ate, Manuel d'arckiohgie prikistorique, I (190S), p, 241; pp. 631-648; others known to 
Brcuil are as yet unpublished. The leading centers are; (France) Pair-non-Pair, Font-de- 
Gaume. La Moulhe, Comharelles, Teyjat, Bernifal, Maisoulas, Mas d’Azil, NLtui; (Spain) 
Castillo, Homos de la Pena, Alpera, Cogul, Altamira, G, G. MacCurdy, Human Origins, 
New \ork, TT, 1924, p, 4 19, lists more than eighty caverns with mural decorations, 

" Don Marceiino de Sautuola, Breves apuntrs sabre algunos objetos pretestoricos de fa 
provincial de Santander, Santander, ifiSo. 

T La Mouthc by Emile Riviere ami Falr-non-Fair by M. Daleau. 

1 The name given to the fourth or last of the geological periods. Including the em from die 
last Great Ice Age. 
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the eyes of scholars should have ferreted out his work. 11 Apart from the wonder of 
the achievement, the thing which most claims our attention is the palimpsestic char¬ 
acter of the paintings; they are often superimposed one upon the other, sometimes 
three or four deep. The cave artist has had no regard for the work of his predecessor. 
Last of all, the marvelous realism of the work must impress everyone—a realism not 
studied from nature and improved upon by observation, but a realism that is almost 
instinctive, arising from close contact with the animals depicted, so that their essen¬ 
tial characteristics are held b memory'. 

Turning to a consideration of the technique of the paintings, we shall see that they 
follow a definite tine of progress and development, passing through four different 
phases. Abbe Breuil—to whom so much is owed because of his research into the 
work of the Quaternary Age, and from whose paintings of the “frescoes” so many of 
our reproductions have been copied—has studied the superimposed paintings and 
arranged a chronological classification. First of all, we can distinguish a period of 
archaic art io which the figures are in simple outlines, deeply engraved with a pointed 
flin t, or they are drawn in red or black ocher or manganese. The elephant in broad 
red line, from Castillo, Spain, Is a good example of this phase i Fig. 3). The animal 
is represented in absolute profile and only one front and one hind leg are pictured. 
With all its crudeness, the lines suggesting an elephant are there—the peculiar struc¬ 
ture of the skull with the trunk attached, and the general lump in ess of the legs and 
the whole figure. Further characteristics of this early work are seen b the bison from 
la Greze, Dordogne (Fig. 4 u Id this case, the horns are shown in full-face view, 
though the bison itself is b profile. Tills inconsistency- is due to the fact that the 
artist of this period created his picture from memory, and m this “memory picture’ 1 
objects were usually seen b their broadest and most characteristic aspects. The out¬ 
lines of the figure are deeply engraved. These drawings belong to the Aurignacian 
linear style as contrasted with the later Magdaleniart fashion. The latter style was 
pictorial and the figures were modeled in a polychrome technique.*' 

The manner of pointing described above is found in the oldest caverns. It is used 
in such caves as Pair-non-Pair, La Mouthc, Com bardies, Berniial, La Greze, and the 
earliest “frescoes” of AlUimira and Font-de-Gaume, The proportions are not always 
true; the outlines of the figures are often deeply incised. In the second stage these 
faults are in part corrected; the lines surrounding the figure become finer, details of 
hair and hoofs arc more often attempted and a suggestion of modeling is arrived at 
by the use of patches of color and bcision. This practice tends to make the figure 
stand out in relief. The blank bison from Altamira (Fig. 5) shows the advance made. 

1 Pierre Pam, Promenades arch^dlogiques m Espagne, Paris, 19 to, p. 16. 

“* 11 . Kiihn, Ur spnng tind Eitivsicktittng for puliidl. Kunst, Ahinmu, 17 (1923), pp, ayj, 
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But the promise given in this stage of great progress was not immediately f ulfille d 
and Quaternary art suffered a retrogression in the third period when monochrome 
,Silhouettes became common, and the art of modeling was entirely lost. The animate 
belonging to the third phase are usually executed in solid black, red, or brown; the 
color is put on in flat tones, like “Chinese shadows/ 1 and the drawing loses its old- 
time vigor and truth. Some of the paintings at Font-de-Gaume, especially the one of 
the ancestral ox, done in black, show the inferiority of the mural work of this period 
(Fig, 6). There is also the peculiar technique found at ilarsoulas, where the head of 
the bison is painted in red, the contours are black, and the body is covered with red 
dots regularly placed in parallel lines. It is interesting to compare this technique with 
that employed by the Bushmen, especially the example shown in the ostrich painting 
of Figure 25. 

The culmination of the artistic efforts of the cave man is reached in the fourth 
period, the great MagdaJeniaa Epoch, so called from the station, La Madeleine, in 
France. It is the well-known period of polychrome art and represents the highest 
development in Quaternary painting, attained probably as early as sixteen thousand 
years before Christ. Here belong most of the splendid “frescoes” of Aitamira and 
Font-de-Gaume. The paintings found on the ceiling of the cavern at Aitamira are 
shown in outline in the sketch reproduced in Figure 7. Numbers of wild animals are 
seen juxtaposed over the surface of the rock for about forty-five feet, sometimes one 
upon the other, and without any apparent attempt at arrangement or subordination. 
They appear much as the artist must have seen them in nature. They stand or lie in 
attitudes of repose, with the exception of the boar, which is shown in rapid motion 
at the right. If we examine the figures more closely, we see that the painter has again 
registered with remarkable accuracy' the essential details that characterize 
animal, as was the case in the earlier outline drawings. But instead of the cruder out¬ 
lines, we now find the pigment covering the entire surface and so employed as to give 
the effect of relief, as in the black bison of Figure 8, This animal is about three feet 
in length and is carefully drawn. The outlines are broken up and the legs are drawn 
with a real attempt to indicate their anatomical structure; details such as hoofs and 
horns are rendered with greater care than in the earlier examples. But the strikin'' 
thing is the use of pigment for modeling,” a feat in which the cave man surpassed 
more civilized artists living many centuries later. In this period, the painter drew 
the outlines in black and modeled the body by smearing on it various tints obtained 
by mixing red and black. 

An additional dement of beauty in these “frescoes’ 1 is the polychrome coloring. The 

,ft L. Lnewy, The Rendering 0f Nature in Early Greek Art, tr. by John Fothergill, Lon¬ 
don. 1907, p. 33, n. 4D, does not consider the variations in the color of the animals as shaded 
modeling. 
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roe of Figure g has a soft tannish-mi coat, though the outlines and minor details are 
black. The proportions are a bit faulty, but, aside from that, the artist has succeeded 
well in rendering the delicate grace of the animal and the beautiful texture of its 
hide. It may be, as Hoemes implies, 11 that the cave artist was more at home with his 
subject when he had masses of Sesh to depict and that he reveled in the execution of 
. the lumpy figures of bison, mammoth, and even women. 111 In arguing that these 
paintings have been overestimated, Hoemes suggests that the ideas of the cave 
man—to judge from his paintings—probably ran something like this: “Bison, large 
bison, strong bison! Woman, fat woman, beautiful woman 1” However that may be, 
the bison is among the most successful creations of the cave man, whether seen at 
rest as in Figure io, or with its huge frame drawn up, bellowing (Fig. n). in both 
of the cases cited, the animals are done in polychrome; the first is perhaps the best 
preserved of ail the figures at Altamira. The colors, still very vivid, are orange-red, 
black, and brown. Many of the details, such as horns, ears, eyes, nose, and mouth, 
are engraved. The bellowing bison shows very few traces of red, the color being 
rather a kind of sepia and darker brown with a mixture of white. 

Among the most striking figures at Altamira are the wild boar (Fig, 12}, and the 
recumbent bison {Fig. 13 L The wild boar is one of the few animals seen in rapid 
motion, and the motive of the “flying gallop” is a primitive formula for rapid move¬ 
ment which we shall meet again in jEgean art. It is a question of spontaneous form, 
arising in quite independent centers, when the primitive artist wishes to express 
vivid motion. An orange-red color occurs on the legs and belly; elsewhere, perhaps 
following nature, black and brown are used. The bristles of the back and snout are 
rendered in great broad brush-strokes: the eye is almost a fleck. The “fresco” is a 
fine impressionistic painting of a momenta ry action. The recumbent bison is placed 
on a rocky projection of the ceiling and is interesting both because of its adaptation 
to the surface to be decorated and because of its apparent mannerism. Line no longer 
rules the painting but the power is taken from the outlines and the earlier flatness 
conquered. The large surfaces are broken up by shading, and light playing over the 
body raises the lighted parts, thus deepening the shadows. 

At Font-de-Gaume, there are also excellent specimens of the fourth phase of the 
hunter’s art, for example, the mammoth engraved on the rock (Fig. 14.1, and a 
bison (Fig. 15}, which is a decided variant on any of those vet seen. One of the 
finest figures, however, is the reindeer, which, like Lhe red roe at Altamira, gives 
evidence of the cave man’s skill in depicting the lighter-footed, more delicate animals 

11 M, Hoemes, op. fit., 1 pp. 117, 124, For a later edition, see, Hoemes, revised by O. M«i- 
ghin, op. cit.,' Wien, 1925. 

11 Cj. Hoemes, op, at,, p. 12 r. Fig. 1. woman from Willendorf, and p, 163—all sculptures 
in the round. 
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of the chase (Plate II). It is a real work of art, the combination o/ lines and colors 
arousing aesthetic emotion. Figure 16 is also an interesting example of the cave man's 
impressionistic painting. In this Instance, he has smeared the background with red 
ocher and against this he has outlined a wolf's body in black. The ce>lor has been 
rubbed on the neck to suggest the thickness of the a nimal ; s coat. The hindquarters 
are covered with a layer of incrustation. 

The technique of the polychrome paintings is interesting. The important parts of 
the outline were first incised or painted and the surface to be decorated was scraped 
clean. Then the red, brown, and yellow pigments were put on, sometimes as paste, 
sometimes as liquid. These layers of color were then toned down by scraping and 
washing and rubbing. Last of all, the hoofs and horns and some minor details were 
put in in black. In preparing the colors, earth ochers and oxide of manganese were 
ground into a fine powder. This powder was probably mixed with some grease or 
animal fat on an improvised palette, perhaps made from stone or from the shoulder 
blade of some animal. The paintings therefore are not true frescoes, though they are 
often loosely so called. The pigments were kept in mussel shells or in tubes fashioned 
of hollowed bone. No brushes have been found; they may have been made of bone, 
finely frayed at the ends. Traces of the brush are evident in the frescoes. In many 
cases, color was applied by means of crayons whittled from chunks of ocher or 
oxide of manganese, a mineral found in the beds of streams. Crayons of this nature 
have been discovered at Les Eyzies. Pointed flints were used for the incision.'** 

From the examples of painting mentioned from the reindeer age, and in particular 
from the painted ceiling at Altamira, we arc able to form an idea of the achievement 
of this era in art. The monuments which we have discussed are extremely interesting 
because they are some of our earliest human documents. But is it genuine art that 
we have here? Truth to nature and mere imitation do not constitute art, but rather 
representation. Furthermore, there is little thought of arrangement or design, no 
subordination of one figure to another, no interrelation of figures in groups. The 
figures are strewn over the ceiling at Altamira with no consideration of a ground 
line and nn apparent idea of connection between the various animals. 

On the other hand, in contrast to the weaknesses described, there seem to be the 
beginnings of art. There is selection. With a few strokes of his brush, the cave 
painter gives a remarkably fine impressionistic painting of a horse's head (Fig. 17), 
showing an unusual power of seizing upon the really significant features of a subject. 
Hie sketch of a herd of reindeer incised on the wing hone of an eagle is a notable 
example of such skill (Fig. ao). It is also a good exhibition of primitive shorthand 

I5 *For further technical details, see Ch. XX. On the prevalence of red and yellow, cf. 
L, Franchet, Les Ccmtcurs employees avz opaques ptcfdstmques, Prag, 1924, Paris, 1926, 
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and we shall return to these primitive devices later in the case of similar independent 
attempts in Crete. 

There is adaptation. The cave artist, seeing a protuberance of rock in the cavern 
at Altamlra, adapts the figure of a recumbent bison to the projection (Fig. 13), In 
other words, lie is beginning to attack the problem of the relation of design tn space. 
There also seems to be here and there a suggestion of interrelation of figures, as in 
the rude engravings of Pair-non-Pair (Fig. 18), where one horse turns his head back¬ 
ward, or in the more famous group of reindeer facing one another, at Font-de-Gaume 
(Fig. 12). It may be that these groups are quite accidental. The hunter must often 
have seen two animals grazing face to face or following one another. This heraldic 
type of composition may even have arisen from an impulse on the part of the de¬ 
signer to represent both sides of the animal:" in keeping with such a primitive desire, 
might be mentioned the multiplication of legs of various animals, to represent differ¬ 
ent stages of their motion. We know that a fifth leg occurs in Chaldiean art." 

It is true that the notion of the group is unknown to primitive people and only 
gradually arises with technical progress. Even in the case of a group of red deer 
incised on a bone found at Lorthet (Fig. 21), where fish are swimming about among 
the legs of the animals, the effect is quite unintentional on the artist^ part," He 
wishes to represent deer crossing a stream and gives us a curious composite “memory 
picture" of it. But there does occasionally seem to be “group feeling," arising prob¬ 
ably from the association of animals as seen in nature; the reindeer facing each 
other, or the herd of deer mentioned, where the artist multiplies the striking feature 
—the horns—and gives us a shorthand representation of the group, are examples 
of this. 

In the art of the cave man, we have skilled technique, and, in this respect, ad¬ 
vance is made. We have fine observation and selection, adaptation, and chance 

** A. S- Murray, JJJS, r II (1881), p. jig. 

u The wild boar from AJtamira, Cartailhac and Breuil, La Cavemc d'Aitamira, PI, XIV 
may be an example of an attempt to represent the boar in rest and motion. Eight legs occur 
here. At least this interpretation is accepted by Prof. G, Baldwin Brown, Encvdap' Bfitan- 
nica, nth ed., f.tf. Painting> It is interesting that attempts to represent motion in this way 
are deliberately made today by some artists of the futurist school, for instance, by Balia in 
his, “Person and Dog in Motion," A, J. Eddy, Cubists and Post^lmpresitahism, Chicago, 
tOMi p. 104.1 owe the reference to Miss Female! 

The desire in Chaldxan art was to give the animal Lhe requisite number of legs in both 
front and side views. Cf. Ferret and Chipiez, Hiitofre de Part, 11, 1B84, Figs. 216, 21 j and 
C. Frank, Kunslgescbkhte in Bildem, I, 1, Babylonisch-assyrische Kunst, 58, r, 2, See M, 
Faure, ‘■'La representation du mouYemeni dans Tart MagdaJenien," Rev. anthropol., XXIV 

(1914), p. 301 . 

"W. Deotma, op. cit,, IE, 1912, p. 184, n. 3. One cannot take seriously an English sug¬ 
gestion that the artist wished to provide a fbh course for his family before the venison! * 
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grouping. But some qualities which we are accustomed to consider important in art 
—such as design and imagination, are mostly absent. Yet it cannot be denied that the 
artistic impulse has played a part in most of these paintings and that they deserve 
to rank as genuine works of art. We can believe that the artist was an alert worker 
taking pleasure in his task, striving to render nature impressionistically, and boldlv 
experimenting with new problems. 

No mention has been made of the cave artist's attempt to paint human beings. 
Some efforts exist, but they are of the crudest character, such as the infantile 
sketches from Marsoulas (Fig. 19). It is a well-known fact that the representation 
of the human form is much more difficult for the primitive painter than animal 
forms; the structure of animals is less complicated and more uniform than is the 
case with man. 1 * “Perfection in the rendering of animal forms is in direct proportion 
to the simplicity of their construction, that is. to the ease with which they are com¬ 
mitted to memory'. 11 This being the case, since the animal is easier to reproduce 
than the human form, perfection in the representation of animals is to be expected 
at an earlier stage of civilization. It is interesting also to note that as the execution 
of human figures improves, that of animals declines. The “Dawn Artist” seems to 
have evolved little more than caricatures in most of his efforts to depict human 
figures, although somewhat better examples than those in France are found on the 
painted rock surfaces at Cogul and Alpera in Spain. These latter paintings are 
attempts at compositions representing hunts and ceremonial dances. The painting 
at Cogul j Fig. 23 ) shows a large number of women, dressed in black or red, grouped 
around a nude man, with a bunting scene above. The painting may belong to the 
Palaeolithic Age but seems later, both because of the attempt at grouping and because 
of the human figures. 1 '* The scone is probably ritualistic in character and concerned 
with fertility. The hunting scene from Alpera is interesting on account of the inter¬ 
relation of figures and the introduction of the bow, which is not found in earlier cave- 
paintings (Fig. 24), These efforts, however, strike us as being decidedly more 
primitive work than the earlier paintings of animals. The hunter did not need to 
observe the human form. On the other hand, his life was closely bound up with the 
pursuit of animals and he must have had a very vivid idea of their appearance both 
in his waking hours and when dreaming of his encounters. When he ceased to follow 
the chase, he lost his skill in drawing animals. 

It is worth while to compare the artistic efforts of the Magdaleuian Epoch with 

In J- Lange, DarstrMung da M rnsfkrn in dcr dlleren picckiscftai Kvnst, ti. by M . Mann, 
Strassburg, 1899, p, nt. 

11 E. Loewi,', of, at,, p. 27, n, 30. 

ir * EL Obertnakr, Fossil Man in Spain, New Haven, 2924, pp. 234 ff., assigns these paint¬ 
ings to the Palaeolithic Age. 
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attempts of savages living in more modem times under conditions not dissimilar. 
Not a little light is thrown on ancient practices by the customs of these later races. 
Foremost among them arc the Bushmen of southern Africa, whose paintings go 
back to a very remote antiquity. 111 * They often show less technical perfection and less 
formal artistic power tha n the Magdalenian painters, but a greater ability to ex¬ 
press life, movement, and the composition of groups. Their skill is readily seen 
from paintings such as Figure 35, which shows an attempt to decoy ostriches, with a 
man impersonating an ostrich. Some of their paintings rival the best polychrome 
work at Altamira, as, for example, the antelope of Figure a6. The Bushmen have 
forgotten the significance of these paintings and have invented legendary explana¬ 
tions for them, but they have retained the memory of their connection with super¬ 
stitious ceremonies. The civilization and mentality of the cave man seem to live 
again in these primitive peoples. They show art conditioned by the environment of 
the hunter’s life. Similar paintings occur among the Eskimo, Australians, and Ameri¬ 
can Indians. 

The age in which the '‘Dawn Artist” lived cannot have left him much leisure for 
the contemplation of beauty I The works which we have discussed range in time 
from the Aurignadan Epoch through the Magdalenian period—anywhere from 
thirty to sixteen thousand years ago. While the climate was not rigorous, the diffi¬ 
culties attendant upon pursuing a livelihood must have been enormous. The mere 
fashioning of tools from bone, horn, and stone, the continual struggle against wild 
beasts, the hunting of game and other food, and the handling of the game when It 
was killed, were no trivia] labors. The works which he created arouse our admira¬ 
tion because of their facility, beauty of line, and realism; as works of scientific and 
historic importance, they have an almost inestimable value. The artist who made 
them had a feeling for color and proportion; he possessed an appreciation of the 
beauty of animal forms and an ability to render them which later centuries, without 
his handicaps, have found it difficult to equal. This "Dawn Artist” probably belonged 
to the Cro-Magnon race—a tall, long-headed people, who may have come from 
Africa, as some believe, or from Central Asia, The thickness of die deposits in the 
caves proves a long period of culture, and their art seems to be autochthonous, as we 
can apparently trace it from its rude beginnings to the height of its development. In 
these people, a sense of proportion and beauty was instinct from the beginning and 
some writers have for this reason called them the “Palaeolithic Greeks.”** Their art 

ih Cf, Neville Jones, The Stone Age in Rhodesia, London, 1926 ; H. Breujl, Gravures 
npestres du desert libyqm idettliqttes i cedes des anckns Bushmen, L’Antkropol., 36 
1*926), pp. *25-137; M. C. Burkin, South Africa's Fast in Stone and Faint, Cambridge 
1928. 6 ’ 

“ H. Osborn, Men of the Old Stone Age, 1922, p. 516, 
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disappears From history with its creators, leaving no traces and no after-result, 
whether because of some catastrophe or the natural process of decay, we are unable 
to say. Their efforts form the first attempts at art in the history of mankind and we 
are at present not able to follow them anv later in time than the Maadalenian 
Epoch. 1 * 

19 Interesting theories as to the probable origin and affinities of the Magdalenians and their 
predecessors are given bv R. A. S. Macalister, A Text-book of European Atcfuzology, I, 
1921, pp, 57O £f. These theories can in no way be proved because “our knowledge of the 
early peopling of Asia and Africa is practically but they are extremely suggestive. 
Macalister also holds that Paleolithic man probably remained in Europe and formed the 
substratum of the population in the succeeding stages of the history of the continent. Cf, 
Osborn, op. cit., p. 451. Mqst scholars now derive the Aurignaciaiis and Magdalenians from 
the East, some by way of Africa. 
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EGYPT 

W E turn from Europe to the valley of the Nile to discover the next 
attempts of man in the art of painting (Tig. 27). Here in the pre- 
dynastic period, as early as 4000 or 5000 b.c., we find traces of a 
prehistoric civilization. In centers such as Abydos, Nagada, and 
Hierakonpolis, in Lpper Egypt, recent excavations have revealed a primitive art 
belonging to the outgoing Neolithic Age when copper began to be used. Of the Old 
Stone Age there are practically no traces in Egypt with the exception of flints. 1 

The houses of this remote age have almost entirely perished because of their 
primitive construction, situation, and usage, but from the cemeteries and tombs we 
can gain some Idea of this early stage of Egyptian progress. Buried with the dead in 
his grave have been found weapons of flint, beautifully wrought, articles of adorn¬ 
ment, and clay vases for food and drink. They show us that the primitive Egyptian 
modeled pottery by hand, had a knowledge of weaving, and made clothes and 
baskets; they prove that he had invented glazes for heads and understood the work¬ 
ing of metals such as gold for beads and bracelets, and copper for implements. Most 

1 J. H. Breasted, Scientific Monthly (1919), p. 301—carving of boats, giraffes, ostriches, 
anti other animals on rocks and cliffs, may dale from the Palaeolithic Age. In the lower allu¬ 
vium of the Nile, there ate fragments of pottery which go hack 15,000 or 18.000 years. Then 
follows a gap until the prcdyn&stic age of metals, W. M. F. Petrie denies a Neolithic Age in 
Egypt, Journal Manchester Egyptian and Oriental Sac. (1918-1919), pp, toff,, Diospatij 
Portia, London, 1901. p. 28 : J. H. Breasted, Oriental Institute Communications, A>. j. First 
Report 0} the Prehistoric Survey Expedition {K. S. S&ndford, W. J. Arketl), Chicago, 1928. 
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of Ms weapons and tools were of stone. All of these objects were placed in the tomb 
to provide the necessities for the soul and “double” in the life beyond the grave. 
These men were among the earliest cultivators of the soil and breeders of cattle and 
sheep known an where and their settlements reached along the valley from lower 
Nubia to the sea.* 

An examination of the predvnastic pottery gives us a glimpse into the work of the 
early Egyptian painter. The oldest class of painted vases shows designs in white on 
aground of hand-burnished red (Fig, ?S). Sometimes these are linear or floral, or 
imitate basket work; at times they have representations of animals, men, and ships. 
It is interesting to note schqmatization in form from the very beginning. A vase in 
die Petrie Collection, with a design of two warriors fighting, shows the triangular 
form employed for the human body (Fig. 39). We shall have occasion later to 
discuss the problem of schcmatization and realism in art. 

In the second stage, the figures are painted in a reddish brown against a light, buff 
ground. They are filled in with solid color in contrast to those of the first class, which 
are cross-hatched. In some of the earlier examples, there is imitation of marble, 
basket work, or cordage (Fig, 30). Zigzag lines, figures of men and women, goats, 
antelopes, ships, and aloe trees are common patterns. A good example of this second 
or kter phase is a vase in the Museum at Cairo (Fig. 3 r i, showing ships in the fore¬ 
ground and men, women, and animals in the background. In the center is a woman 
who seems to be in an attitude characteristic of dancing. On either side of her is a 
male figure, while some antelopes are seen at the right and left. From these early 
vases we find that a feeling for balance and rhythm is present from the very begin¬ 
ning in Egyptian design. 1 * 

Last of ail. as typical of this age, the paintings from a tomb at Hierakonpolis may 
be mentioned—the earliest wall-paintings known to us,- b This tomb, constructed 
entirely of bricks, was plastered over with mud mortar and the walls were then 
covered with a yellow wash, perhaps to represent the desert. Against this, in the 
foreground, human beings, animals, and a trapping scene are represented. In the 
middle, six boats with cabins are depicted. The background contains a hunting 
scene. In the section shown here ( Fig. 33), in the upper right-hand corner, a man 
is seated in the stem of a boat and there are men above the cabins. In the space 

8 G. Reisncr, Archeological Survey of X tibia, I, Objects made nf Ivory were commnn In 
this period, especially combs, hairpins, bracelets, rings, and harpoons. Slate palettes for face- 
and eye-paints were also found. 

** W. M. F, Petrie, Prehistoric Egypt, London, 1930, Cbs. V, VI, Pis. X-XX1I; Corpus of 
Prehistoric Pottery and Palettes. London, 1911, Pis. XX-XXV; XXXT-XXXVII, The com- 
blnadon of a rich hxniaLfte red with a highly reflecting black is the first satisfying use of 
color in Egypt. 

th J, E. Quibdl, F, W, Green, Hierako/tpoih. TI (190a), Pb, 76-78 (color). 
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unoccupied by the boat, a gazelle and three goats are seen. The figures, crudely drawn 
as on the early vases, were colored a reddish brown and the boats with one exception 
were painted white with a wash of green malachite above. Black was employed for 
one boat and white for garments and various details. The scene is probably religious 
and funereal, with a magical significance, designed to ensure the hunter’s happiness 
in Elysium. Below there are interesting sections representing crouching captives 
threatened by a man with a mace, lassoed antelopes, and, in one case, a man holding 
a lion by the neck with either hand. Such were the primitive attempts at tomb- 
decoration, consisting of childish figures awkwardly drawn in red ocher, some of the 
designs being linear in character, others solid silhouettes in red—perhaps an attempt 
to imitate nature. It is interesting to note that the wall in this early period is divided 
into two distinct parts. Below the decoration ran a dado of blue-black, ten and a half 
inches in height, with a red ocher line above. 

The originators of these works were a people who pursued game in the desert and 
captured the hippopotamus from their boats. They lived in a tribal state and en¬ 
gaged in agriculture, hunting, fishing, and herding. They may even have been 
traders, their boat-standards indicating the place from which they came i cj. Fig. 

), From the very beginning, we discover a rather extraordinary development of 
their artistic sense; their works of art show a greater feeling for adapting designs to 
surfaces than was the case with the cave man (Fig, 33)' The artist possessed a 
crude knowledge of the arrangement of figures in groups, though perspective is still 
so little understood that the problem of levels seems rather vaguely bandied; the 
painting from Hierakonpolis has the same diffused composition and primitive treat¬ 
ment of depth found in the paintings from Cogul and AJpera in Spain, 

In general, the skiff and facility of the predynastic Egyptian are not comparable to 
that of the cave man of the reindeer age. The interesting development in early Egypt 
is the schematization of the figure, a phenomenon which we have seen occurring at 
the end of the Palaeolithic Age in Spain. Does it indicate merely a degenerate stage 
of realism in which the artist degrades and simplifies natural forms in order to 
economize bis efforts? 1 Looking out upon the world of nature with her many forms, 
does he create for hiniseif a world of forms of hi? own, in order to free him?elt irorn 
the more complicated patterns of nature? In such a case, instead of imitating nature, 
be would thus proceed to dominate and rule her, actuated by motives of economy of 
labor and at times probably by the desire for rhythm and symmetry in his design. 
The probable truth is that the primitive artist was unable to reproduce nature better 
at this time, had he desired. In any case, he was working merely from a “memory pic¬ 
ture'' which was quite independent of the real appearance of the object and at times 

1 H. G. Spearing, Childhood 0) Art, pp. 119, 135 f.; A. Conae, Sits, der Bert. A had., 1897, 
pp. 98 ff. 
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opposed to it. The graphic expression of this was a scheme of lines and planes ap¬ 
proaching geometric form, 4 It is interesting to note that this turning from realism 
to schematization seems to come with the transition from the hunter's life to the agri¬ 
cultural stage When the struggle for existence no longer demanded that the roving 
hunter sharpen his eye and develop aptitude of hand and keen visual memory, we 
find the more settled Neolithic farmer producing in his art a visible expression of 
ideas, no longer images of objects done in realistic fashion* Stylization appears to 
herald the downfall of Palaeolithic art, although Loewy would have us believe that we 
do not have primitive art in the work of the reindeer period, but probably an ad¬ 
vanced and developed production. He argues that the material of that age as pre¬ 
sented tons is disconnected historically/ 

A real change in the physical character of the people of Upper Egypt and in 
their art took place at the beginning of the dynastic period, about J400 b.c.— 
owing perhaps to a fusion of the population of Upper and Lower Egypt, In this 
mingling, an Asiatic race may have been involved, as lie slate palettes from Hiera- 
konpolis with their Chaldean affiliations seem to indicate/ It is unfortunate that 
there are so few remains of painting from this period, but the reliefs, a kindred art 
of the time t tell us something of the drawing. For the early Egyptian, no essential 
difference existed between painting and relief; both were often treated as outlines 
filled in with color. Furthermore, in relief the effect of modeling was frequently lost 
by the practice of using strong colors, such as red for outlines, without regard for 
light and shade* In origin, reliefs were merely flat drawings raised above the back- 

4 E. Loewy, op. di., p. 10. fl E B Loewy, op* fit. t p 31* 

■ G* Benedite, Le Couteau dr Gebei d~Arak f Mm. Piot f 1916; J. Gapart, Primitive An 
m Egypt, pp. 143, 3S7; L. Hcuzey, Egypte an Chaldee, 1699; H. R. Hall, SJZA r , Vttt 
(192a), pp. 141-257, “Syrik may be the home of the Atmenoid race that so profoundly modi¬ 
fied She ethnography of the Nik valley in the bte predynastit and early dynastic period/ 1 
Petrie, Prehistoric Egypt, London, 1920, finds Algerian (Berber-Lybkn) influence in pottery 
at one time in Egypt, Elamite at another, 1 owe the reference to Prof- George A. Barton. 
L« W* King nnd H. R. Hall, Egypt and Western Asia , 1907, pp. 34 ff. C/. L. W* King, Sumer 
and Akkad, pp, 325 l!. J. de Morgan, I/Anthropotegie, XXXI, 185-238, 425-468: XXXIX, 
39-65, r 'De 1 'Influence asiatkjue sur FAfrique a Forigine de k civilisation egyptfeime/’ See Ch. 
HI, n. 10, C/# Cambridge Ancient History, T, 1934, pp. 254 fl. f ahi ff. T 580, S. Langdon, "The 
Kivrly Chronology of Sumer and Egypt and the Similarities in Their Culture/ 1 JJ£- J. r VII 
(1921), pp, 133 fl.; E Peake, H. J. Fleure, Priests and Kings {' The Corridors of Time/ 1 
Vol. IV), New Hawi, 1927, pp. 63 ff. 

Thirty-four hundred is probably a minimum date for the First Dynasty, Professor 
Breasted Jm found the names of ten kings of the North who ruled over a united Egypt 
before the time of Menes. According to Professor Breasted, the calendar of Egypt was 
formed in a period of stability under these kings and the dating of Mencs is probably not 
therefore to lie poshed back beyond 3400^ despite BorchardFs theories about the calendar. 
I owe the information to Mrs. C. Ransom Williams, co-author of The Tomb of Pemeb. 
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ground which was cut away from the pointed outline. The earliest reliefs have repre¬ 
sentations of animals, oftentimes shown in procession “ but it is in the more elabo¬ 
rate slate palettes, such as the one of King Namier, of the First Dynasty, that we 
begin to see what great strides art had made in the intervening period (Fig, 34 s. The 
king is represented seizing a prisoner by the hair with one hand and brandishing a 
mace with the other, a motive which we find in the predynastic painting from Hiera- 
konpolls. Above the prisoner is a human head, a bunch of sis papyrus stems, and a 
falcon, signifying that Horns has vanquished or seized 6,000 foes; that the people 
of the North have been overthrown. 7 Already in this early age, many of the conven¬ 
tions which characterize later Egyptian art were fixed, especially the composite 
“memory picture" of the human form with the eye in front view in the profile face, 
the shoulders de face, with the limbs again in profile by a strange twist at the waist¬ 
line. In the lower panel, the running figures show the action which had come into 
art, while the marvelous advance in the treatment of anatomy and the power of 
imagination in the design of the long-necked animals must impress everyone* The 
tendency toward composition in registers, or divisions one above another, is also 
observable at this time—a practice which began, as we saw, in the prehistoric age. 

Following the prehistoric and early dynastic stage, usually termed the Thinite 
Age, from This, near Abydos, the art of Egypt passes through three great epochs— 
that of the Old Kingdom or Memphite period, and the periods of the Middle King¬ 
dom and the Empire, with the center of power at Thebes. During the Old Kingdom, 
roughly speaking, from 3000 to *500 a.c,, some of the finest works of Egyptian art 
were created. This is the period when the distinctive characteristics which afterward 
stamped Egyptian art with its national character were developed.' We know these 
works mainly from the tombs; most of the houses and palaces have perished. 

Some of the earliest examples of flat painting from dvnastic times are those from 
the Third Dynasty tomb of Hesi-Re at Sakkara. This tomb was made of crude brick 

* G - "The Carnarvon Ivory," I£A„ V <i 9 iS), pp. 1-15; 335-241* 

The falcon 15 taken by some to be the king: J. H. Breasted, .-IwcieHf Times, Fig. sB; 
L. keimer, .'Egyptus, VII (19*$), pp. 169 fj, ; by others, to be the god: L. Borchardt, Grab- 
denkmal Jc: Kdmgs Sakv-rt, II, 18; A. H. Gardiner, LEA,, II (1915), pp. 73-73; Egyptian 
Grammar, Oxford, 19*7, S 5; A, Erttian, Grammatik, 4th ed„ 193S, § 16; 1 owe the informs- 
tido to Mrs. C. Ransom Williams, 

H. Schafer, Esniges iilcr Entstekung und Art der dgyplischm Kimtt, ZeUsdhr. fur dgvpL 
Sprac kt, 52 , 1915* pp, 9 ff. These included a loss al the tendency to express the purely animal 
strength of men and animals so of Leu seen m Mesopotamian art and a turning a wav from 
barbarian to more human dements in representation:—tile “poetry of battle 73 b given rather 
than 1he gruesomeness of it, which we see on the Stele of the Vultures. It mea^s a kiih in 
harmony and symmetry in composition, ability to express inner greatness and a charm added 
to relief because of technical innovations. .Esthetic considerations played a verv important 
part in Egyptian art from the beginning. 
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and consisted of a long corridor with piers and recesses □□ one side in a complicated 
design. These piers and recesses were adorned with rectangular niches which were 
painted with geometrical patterns in a simple color scheme of black, red, yellow, 
green, and white. The artistic importance of the paintings is not great; the signifi¬ 
cant thing is the simple color scheme, which is the same one that was found at Hiera- 
lc on polls. The paintings copy in a realistic fashion, wall hangings. Even the rope 
loops at the bottom and the wooden pole which was fastened to the loops to weigh 
down the curtain were faithfully rendered. On the opposite wall were pictured many 
objects such as ointment jars, tools, games, and a large human figure, perhaps the 
deceased, /Esthetically, the paintings are not very significant but they may be re¬ 
garded as an important landmark in the history of Egyptian painting. They represent 
a great advance over the paintings of Hierakonpolls in composition and in ability to 
depict the human figure. Crudity of form has disappeared. The originals are no 
longer available, having been reburied. 9 * 

The composition of the geese from the mastaba of Nefennat at Medum, belonging 
to the Fourth Dynasty, forms one of the few remaining paintings from the great 
pyramid age (Fjg, 35). At the left, three geese proceed to the left In contrast to 
those going to the right. The sincerity of observation met with in the earliest art of 
the hunter’s age is seen in this flock of geese stalking among some green plants. The 
blue, green, and brownish coloring used for the plumage is true to nature and the 
artist has caught well the heavy gait, the serpentine bend of the neck, and the com¬ 
placency of these birds. Clumps of growing plants added here and there to suggest 
landscape take away from the baldness of the background, which is gray, a color 
very commonly used for backgrounds in the painting of the Old Kingdom, 

But a stray painting here and there gives us little conception of the vast use of 
polychromy which must have been prevalent in this period, not only for wall-paint¬ 
ings but to decorate the sculpture and the reliefs on the walls of the tombs. The 
portrait of the Princess Nefert from the Fourth Dynasty has been so often pictured 
that it seems superfluous to present it once more, but it reveals more clearly than 
most statues the Egyptian’s love for vivid color I Fig. $ 6 .). The eyes are animated 
and show an eyeball of white set in a metal capsule which forms the eyelids. A ball 
of crystal gives the luminous look to the eye and a stud of metal constitutes the 
pupil. In addition to this, there is the blue-biack coloring for the hair, the yellow of 
the skin, and the rich red, white, green, gray-blue, and black of the collar and head¬ 
band. These masses of color were outlined in red and black,* The gray-blue is prob¬ 
ably an original blue, the surface of which has changed somewhat in color. 

** J. E. Qtiibell, Excavations at Saqqars (1911-1912), Le Cairo, 1913. 

*L Borchardt, Statucn 1 md Statue Hen turn Konigen u. Privatkuten, Teit!, 1911, Cata¬ 
logue du Cairo. No. 4. 
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Painting was also an auxiliary art in the service of architecture* The paintings in 
the temples are mostly lost, On the ceiling of the temple of Ne-user-Re, of the 
Fifth Dynasty, we see the commonly used decoration of stars of gold against a 
ground of midnight blue* This was characteristic of other sites than Ahusir ;*in fact, 
it is often fount! on the celling, which corresponded to the Egyptian conception of 
the sky* For the most part, however, we must judge the painting of this period bv 
reliefs, especially those from the royal and mastaba tombs iFig. 37), In the mastaba, 
or '■ bench-like’ tombs, figures were usually carved in low relief, especially in the 
chapel where the relatives and friends met to pay homage to the dead. Here were 
represented servants bringing offerings to the dead, tending cattle, carving meats, 
and following the chase—all for the sustenance of their master in the life beyond 
the grave- Tile statuettes scattered in the rooms and the scenes pictured on the 
Widls lessened the danger of starvation and second death for the deceased The 
Egyptian had the walls of his tomb covered with many scenes providing for his 
future maintenance, since he believed so firmly that the more his funereal supplies 
were multiplied the less likely he was to want. Crowds of servants revealed the 
master's wealth in lands; fields were ploughed for him to produce his bread, grain 
was cut for him, corn winnowed, ground, baked, and prepared for his food. 1 * No 
detail providing for his support and happiness was spared. In the beginning, a very 
small amount of wall space was devoted to these reliefs; hut, with time, the designs 
were piled up in registers one above another until the walls presented the appear¬ 
ance of veritable tapestries. The painter was interested merely in decorating the wall 
with the necessary scenes and seems to have felt no regard for the structure of the 
wall as a wall. Good examples of reliefs of this kind are found in the mastaba of 
P tan ho top aL Sakkara, a tomb belonging to the Fifth Dynasty f Fie. jg). The 
scenes irom the south wall show Ptahhotep "contemplating the pleasant diversions 
that take place throughout the country." Animal life and hunting scenes in the desert 
are represented in the upper rows and, below, men are cleaning fish and making 
ropes and papyrus boats. The lowest panels show fowlers and peasants in Nile boats 
fighting or busied with work of various kinds. 

The Egyptian artist frequently conceived landscape in a conventional fashion, 
painting everything between himself and the horizon as it appeared to some one 
standing beside the Nile and looking inland, but placing the various levels on top of 
one another. At the bottom of the painting was the Nile; and, from that point the 
marshlands—with people engaged in fishing, fowling, boat building, and the like- 
stretched away toward the top of the picture where the desert was represented. In 
the earlier examples, the different planes were sharply indicated by straight lines 


UK" Cf PL U i** t K ^ S> f Dir ReUe J* dei ***** Rc { cf,fS ’ *915 (Abk. Heidelberg. Akad. d. 
jj.< Ph^-htsi. A/.), for & catalogue of the subjects represented. 
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which marked the field off into registers. The colors, red, black, white, green, blue, 
and yellow, were also used in a conventional scheme. The whole painting was merely 
outline drawing filled in with washes of solid color. 111 * 

The achievement of the Egyptian artist at the very beginning of the Old Kingdom 
in drawing and modeling the human figure is perhaps best seen in the famous wooden 
panels from the tomb of Hesi-Re at Sakkara, mentioned above. They decorated the 
ends of niches opening on a long corridor and were originally painted in color. Fig¬ 
ure 39 contains a splendid portrait of Hesi-Re, who was a secretary of importance and 
a favorite of the king. The modeling of the figure shows a strong feeling for the bony 
structure of the body. The flesh is solid with no suggestion of softness. There is a 
certain strength and vigor about the work which is heightened by the tightly closed, 
thin lips, the firmness of the muscles, and the rigidity of pose. The features show a fine 
aquiline nose and a thin, sensitive face. For sheer excellence of technique and re¬ 
sultant achievement, there are few superior monuments from the Old Kingdom, 11 

Characteristic also of the period under discussion are the reliefs from the tomb 
of Tt. In Figure 40, Ti and his wife are seen seated against a background formed by 
a mat of reeds and rushes in yellow and green, The colors employed for the figures 
are a terracotta red for the flesh of Ti, yellow for the skin of his wife, black for hair 
and details, white for garments, and green, blue, and yellow for necklaces and arm- 
lets. One convention occurring here which becomes traditional in Egyptian painting 
is the colossal size given to the dead master of the bouse in contrast to that of his 
wife and servants. 

A survey of some of the royal tombs should also be made in order to complete our 
ideas of the art of this period, but we shall merely indicate briefly some of the 
achievements found here. Two of the best known tombs at Abusir, those of King 
5ahu-Re and King Ne-User-Re, furnish excellent evidence for our purpose. 11 In 
Figure 41, we see some typical reliefs from the tomb of King Sahu-Rc, depicting 
captive prisoners, realistically drawn. The modeling of the faces is done with great 
drill The king is often seen vigorously trampling down his enemies. Other reliefs 
show trading ships and various subjects that are new. 

The art of the Old Kingdom is much more advanced than the art of the predynas- 
tic age. Balance, rhythm, and action become more prominent. The work is sincere 
and forcible, even though bound by rigorous conventions. It is marked always by a 
certain archaic severity and attention to essentials. With the progress of time, we 

For a different view in regard to the landscape convention, see H. Schafer, Von dgyp- 
litekcr Kunsl, ad cd., Leipzig, t^ia. pp. 168-169. 

11 J, E. Quibell. The Tomb of Hesy, Cairo, 1913. Pis, VHt, IX (color), for matting; Pis. 
XXIX-XXXI 1 , for panels of Hesi-Re. 

«1, Jj orchard!, Dai Grabdenkmd dts KSnigt \t-wcr~rc, Leipzig, 1907; Das Grab- 
dmkmftl dts Komgs Saku-n, II, Leipzig, 1913, Die Wandbtider, p, 5. 
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finri greater intricacy of composition, greater beauty of line and increased wealth in 
motives. It is evident that the Egyptian of this period had a genius for decorative art. 
It is not difficult to see that painting was subordinated for the most part to the 
demands of architecture and sculpture and that Egyptian art was an art under the 
influence of magic, its main reason for existence being the cult of the dead and the 
necessity to provide for the life beyond.” This schoot had its center at Memphis, 
and Memphite art, which was but a continuation and outgrowth of Thinite, reveals 
a unity" of tradition throughout. Compared with predynastic painting the work is 
highly developed, possessing assurance and even sophistication in the Fifth Dynasty. 

At the end of the Sixth Dynasty, the monarchy fell and dvil strife broke ouL The 
political power was finally seined by Theban princes and it is in the Twelfth 
Dynasty, about 2000 B.c., that we witness the next great efflorescence of Egyptian 
art. Probably the growing power of the landed nobles accomplished the change, In 
their tombs at Beni Hasan, large numbers of wall-paintings are found in addition to 
reliefs. The subjects include not only scenes from the daily life of the people, noted 
in the Sixth Dynasty, but battle scenes, war dances, and sieges of dries, recalling the 
revolutions which resulted in the feudal age. Landscape aLso begins to play a more 
prominent rfile. During this period, the so-called Middle Kingdom, the duality of 
Egyptian art is more evident than usual. 11 There are two main trends in the art First 
of all. there is the popular, or profane and realistic, tendency. This contrasts 
strongly with the second class of works which exemplify the more formal and classic 
art ot q irial Egypt, the art which emanated from the rulers, priDces 1 and priests 
In general, the court style dominated at this time. 

Maspero attempts to show that the school at Hermopolis was responsible for 
tome of this realistic tendency. 1 but it was probably a much more widespread thine 
as Kees has pointed out." and cannot be assigned to one center. The school at Meir 
is, however, an interesting example of this movement. This school was characterized 
by a fondness for intensity and variety of movement and by a love of humor. It 
ei.e oped the types of the lean and the fat man which were done with not a little 
trmh to nature (Fig. 42). It is questionable, however, whether this school can be 
credited with the influence on Beni Hasan and el-Bersheh which Maspero would 
assign to it The lean herdsman is a type that could hardly be improved upon for 
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1 be magical character of Egyptian an seems the more probable in view of the mullinli- 
m of portrait statues, the various rites performed, and the later ushabtis and ijapvrj. 


(kudiner is. however, probahiy correct in emphasizing 'the fact that pride in the noieE 
of a beaut 1 ru! monument also had weight with the owner, Nina de Garis Davies \ H Gar¬ 
diner, The Tomb of Amrncmket, London, 1915, p. 19, 

” TiV. Spiegelberg, Gtscfiichlr dcr agyptischtn Kunst, Leipzig, loot, p, a 
” G- Maspero, Art in Egypt,New York, 1912, p. 106. 

Hermann Kees, Studio) zur aegyptitchen Provnttiaikumt, Leipzig, 1921, pp. 15-16. 
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sheer realism. The famished body with many ribs showing, the scraggy neck and 
thin face lined with wrinkles prove the artist to be a keen observer. This figure 
is the most remarkable one in the tomb and illustrates belter than any other the 
na turalis m of the school. The roan is evidently a Hamitc because of his long nose, 
scanty tuit of beard, lack of a mustache, and shaggy growth of hair. The body is 
actually in profile, not twisted around full face on profile legs. 11 

The fragile character of painting made it less desirable than sculptured relief for 
use in connection with the cult of the dead, where permanency was essential. Prob¬ 
ably in early times fiat painting was employed on mud brick walls or on stone walls 
that were too poor in quality to he sculptured. Perhaps the reason why we find a 
return to flat painting in the Middle Kingdom is the inferiority of the stone. There 
were no even surfaces in most of the rock tombs of this age as there were in the 
earlier mastabas of limestone. On the other hand, paintings were quickly and 
cheaply made and must have recommended themselves to people of moderate means. 
From the thirty-nine decorated tombs at Beni Hasan—an important source for our 
study—we shall select paintings from the tomb of Khnemhotep 11 (No, 3), and 
from that of Amen! [No. 2 >, to illustrate the art of this period (Fig. 43). The tombs 
are hollowed out of the rock and often have "Proto Doric” columns in front or 
within the main hall, and elaborate painted patterns on the walls and ceilings. 

Among the scenes most commonly found are those of fowling and fishing in the 
marshes (Fig. 44). In the one depicted here, we have a balanced composition in 
which Khnemhotep, accompanied by his wife and son, pursues game in the lowlands 
in a boat. Khnemhotep is shown at the left, hurling a throw stick at the birds in the 
papyrus reeds, while butterflies and birds dart about in confusion. This scene is 
reversed at the right where he is pictured spearing fish. In the center, seated behind 
a screen, he traps birds in a clapnet. Below the main panels, servants fish and enjoy 
sports in boats. The water, where fish and hippo|»tami abound, is conventionally 
represented by wavy lines of black against a blue ground. In the scene where 
Khnemhotep is spearing fish, the water, by a curious convention, is raised almost to 
the level of the eye in the midst of the papyrus. The decorative character or the 
whole composition is evident at a glance. The careful symmetry observed in repeat¬ 
ing the figure of Khnemhotep at the right :ind left is emphasized by the distribution 
of the field into panels. The hieroglyphs form another element of decoration, filling 
in the upper parts of the panels and the spaces around the door. The entire composi¬ 
tion is a splendid specimen of symmetry and beautiful spacing, it is also a good 
example of the golden mediocrity of Egyptian painting, much of which was probably 
prepared in advance for commercial purposes, as tombstones today. One of the most 
satisfying features is the manner in which the masses of color are spread out against 

,T A. hi. Blackman, The Rock Tombs of Afeir, II, London, 1915, pp, 17-18. 
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the background, although the patterns are overcrowded and the addition of the 
hieroglyphs gives an overloaded effect. The painting is entirely flat in character. 
Terra cotta red, yellow, green, brown, and white are the leading colors employed. 

A detailed study of some of the animals living among the papyrus reeds discloses 
the same skill in depicting animal life which was found among the Egyptians of an 
earlier period -a skill which ivc have already observed its apparently concomitant 
with the hunter^ life, and seemingly a result of his trained eye and hand. One of the 
finest of these animals is a cat sitting on a papyrus stem in search of prey (Fig. 45 j. 
It was probably being used to startle and catch birds, as falcons were employed, and 
seems to be seized in an attitude oi recoil, ready to spring. The colors are green for 
the papyrus, which forms a very graceful background for the design, with red at the 
base of the umbel, and black outlining the green edges of the stems. Black, yellow, 
and brown are the colors employed for the cat, with touches of white and red here 
and there. The various kinds of birds are painted with the same cleverness ( Fig, 
46). On the water, below and at the left, are blue ducks with red wings and heads. 
There is a rich display of color in the plumage of the various birds—red, blue, 
yellow, white, and black prevailing, The base line is red, the background greenish 
in color, with a brownish yellow for the bush. These colors have probably altered 
with age. The wings of the flying shrike are outspread in the conventional Egyptian 
fashion, B " r 

The same fondness for truth to nature is apparent in the characterization of a 
caravan oi C anaan lies who come to trade in Egypt and who are represented on the 
walls as they must have appeared on the estate of this feudal barou (Fig. 47 ), 
According to i rolessor Breasted, the heavy figures, with large noses, reveal the 
Semite with an admbrture of Hittite blood. They come armed with long bows and 
spears and bring their families and iinimals in their train. 

In tomb No. j. is a painting which shows a break with the old traditions of 
drawing (Fig. 481. In the main, the artists of the Twelfth Dynasty carried on the 
methods of the Old Kingdom in commonly pictured themes, with the exception that 
they sometimes introduced innovations in perspective. 1 * A scene in a farmyard, 
where servants are feeding oryxes, is a good example of th« practice. One peasant is 
about to seat himself on the back of an oryx, in order to force it to crouch down. 
The foreshortening of the shoulder and back is managed with a noteworthy skill, 
not to mention the disappearing shoulder blades and the correctly drawn action of 
the arms. In the painting of the Canaan lies, there is also attempted foreshortening, 
where first one shoulder is advanced, then the other, and where an attempt is made 
to render a profile view more in accord with nature, however unsuccessful the result. 

l * Luis® KJebs. ‘Die Tiefcndintension in der Zeich tiling des alien Reiches,” Zeitichr fur 
egyptische Sprackr, $3 (1915), p. N, de Garis Davies, J.EA XIl (1926), pf >. j JO g' 
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Greater freedom in drawing and a desire to suggest truth are evident in some of 
the wrestling scenes from the tomb of Amem (Fig. 491, In variety of pose and de- 
light in action, these paintings are comparable to designs found on Greek vases. The 
suppleness of line is at times amazing. The designs show an acquaintance with wres¬ 
tling that probably came from close contact with the athletic exercises in which mili¬ 
tary recruits were trained. As a study in light and dark, the figures are interesting 
because the artist has painted one of the contestants in a dear red, and the other in a 
reddish-brown silhouette, in order to make the movements comprehensible. It is a 
primitive device but gives a vivid picture of the action. The besieging of a fortress 
below is doubtless a reminiscence oi the hostile conditions between Hierakonpolis 
and Thebes which resulted in the feudal age. The rhythm is very pronounced, arising 
in part from the repetition of similar attitudes and lines. 

Yet another example of vivid realism combined with a strangely primitive method 
of expression is found in some hippopotami modeled in faience. The one pictured 
from the Metropolitan Museum in New York (Fig. goj shows that the artist is 
familiar with the “good points in a hippopotamus. ,f Combined with this gift of obser¬ 
vation is a curiously naive device for presenting a memory' picture of the animal 
among the lotuses; the artist has painted the lotus buds, flowers, and leaves in black 
line on the blue faience before the application of the glaze, to express Jm memory of 
the animal hunted among the reeds along the lowlands of the Nile. 1 * Sometimes 
butterflies are incongruously added to the design as in the case of a similar specimen 
in the Cairo Museum. These formed a part of the tomb furniture and were evidently 
supposed to ensure the pleasure of the hippopotamus hunt in the life to come. 

We gain some slight idea of the painting of private houses from extant remains 
belonging lo the Middle Kingdom, At Kahun a whole provincial town of the Twelfth 
Dynasty has been found. The walls were sometimes whitewashed, sometimes painted 
in gay colors such as red and yellow, or adorned with figure scenes, occasionally 
domestic in character. A wall-painting from a house at Kahun pictures the exterior 
of a house in the lower section, with a view of the interior above, 30 The tradition 
found here is carried on in later times in the Eighteenth Dynasty. We may follow 
it in remains of houses at el-Amama and In the palaces of Amenhotep ill "and IV. 

The painters of the Twelfth Dynasty', though resisting fixed conventions, were 

u A. M. Lythgoe, Bull, of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, N. Y., 12 (1917), p, 78 and 
cover. Cf. F. W. von Biasing, “Altagyptische Gefiisse im Museum zn Gise," ZeUsckr fur 
Sgyplitc&e Spracke, $6 (1898), p. 123; H. R. Hall, J.E.A., XIII (1927), p p . ;7 u. ; Henry 
Wallis. Egyptian Ccramii : Art, iS^S, PI. I (colur); L. Borchardt, G. Reisner, Fi'erAr of Art 
from the Egyptian Museum at Cairo, Cairo, 1 * 1 . 34. 

:!l W. M. F. Petrie, iUakm, Kafiun, and Cnrob, London. 1S91, PI. ifi, painting on state 
G. MasfHT.ro, Manual of Egyptian Ardtmatogy, 1914, p, t2> Fig. 9. For a new IliLion ^ 
CL Maspem, op. cit„ N. Y., 1926. 
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strongly subject to them. The painting of the time kicked the dignity of earlier 
vrork and the vivacity of the age to come.* 1 Old motives were elaborately developed 
and new ones enriched the painter’s field. The reliefs show the result of much train¬ 
ing rather than adherence to nature. The sunken relief which began to be used as 
early as the Fourth Dynasty and which was a distinctly Egyptian invention never 
adopted elsewhere except as an imitation, goes out of favor and the new style is low, 
with sharp contours above the field and elaborated lines used for hair and orna¬ 
ments. The art was in the main scholastic. This was partly due to demands placed 
upon it by the priests, who helped to control the traditions in matters relating to the 
dead." Furthermore, the formulae imposed upon the artist by preceding generations 
were not readily altered, so that there was little room for growth and much oppor¬ 
tunity for stagnation. In the face of this conservatism, it is amazing to find the great 
variety which does exist in subject matter and treatment in the paintings and reliefs 
of the period. 

After a dark age of more than one hundred and fifty years, when Egypt suffered 
under the Hyksos, or Shepherd Kings, Egyptian art once again burst forth in its last 
great period of splendor, the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Dynasties. This was a 
period of world empire," when Egypt reached out in its influence to northern Syria, 
Babylon, Palestine, and the islands, and msrny new factors came into politics and life. 
The art of this age was at once so advanced technically, so free and delicate, that it 
has always met with appreciation. The characteristics of the painting and relief are 
a certain vivacity and romanticism of style, combined with great charm of outline. 

There are innumerable reliefs and wall-paintings from this age, from tombs, 
temples, and palaces. Most of the wall-paintings were found in die necropolis at 
Thebes, where the nobles were buried. Paintings seem often to have been used 
instead of reliefs because of the unsuitability of the stone for carving. The intimate 
relation of the two must, however, always be borne in mind. It is well illustrated in 
a relief now in Berlin, coming from the Temple of Hatshepsut at Der e|-B;thari, and 
dating from about 1500 b.c. (Fig. 51). The scene represents rowers in a barge and 
the ones in the foreground are carved out in relief, whereas those in the rear are 
sometimes pointed on the flut to facilitate the perspective. 

In the Eighteenth Dynasty, the tomb usually had a transverse hall and a fore¬ 
court, often adorned with columns and equipped with a narrow corridor leading back 
to a square recess, where statues of the dead and his relatives were set up 1 Fig. jj 1, 

" w - M- F - Petrie, Encyt&tp. Bfitarnica, s.v. Egypt: Art and Archeology. 

J - H. Schafer argues that die priests influenced Egyptian art very little. Political changes 
vitally ei fleeted it and all of the great movements in art were intimately bound up with the 
political ascendency of the time, Ztilschr. fiir t igyptische Sprache, ;a ( 1915), p p j-ig 
'* J. H Breasted, History of Egypt , 1 1916, pp. 305 ff. 
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Paintings have been found on the walls of the vestibule, in the corridor, or in the rear 
chapel—or in all of these places. Not only was the choice of subjects rather Limited 
in the decoration of Egyptian tombs but the place where certain subjects might be 
painted was also fixed, especially in the case of the earlier tombs. The moms nearer 
the entrance often showed the connection of the dead with the world outside, his 
occupations, and amusements. The corridor, as a place of transit, was decorated with 
the buriid procession and the rites which took place before the lowering of the 
mummy. In the funerary chamber the intimate life of the dead was depicted—re¬ 
pasts with members oi his family, worship of sepulchral deities, and the like. This 
appropriateness of position was later disregarded. 

In the tomb of Nakht, at Alxt el-Kurtia where many high dignitaries were buried, 
the paintings are stilt very brilliant (Fig. S3), and thoroughly reminiscent of life 
during Uie Empire. The old domestic scenes and those of agriculture, which were 
vital for the life beyond, arc retained (Fig. 54), but they are not treated in quite the 
same way. In the use of registers, there is far greater freedom; they are not always 
superposed upon one another with horizontal separating lines, but an attempt is 
occasionally made at perspective. A division of the register is cut off, as here, by a 
dark brown, curving line, indicating muddy soil and the point to which cultivation 
was being carried. The inundation has retreated and pools and rich deposits have 
been left behind, where the jieasants sink down to their ankles while at work. The 
servants are represented cutting down mimosa trees and digging the soil with mat¬ 
tocks, while the processes are observed by Nakht. Below, on the same wall, men 
prepare the ground with hoes, sow the grain, and plow. At the left a servant is seen 
drinking from a water-skin. Sometimes there are no lines to mark the registers. 

On yet another wall, Nakht and his wife, seated In a booth, rejoice in the bounty 
from the papyrus-swamps piled up before them. At the end of the panel is a repre¬ 
sentation of a vintage and a fowling scene (Fig. 55 >. Men gather grapes under an 
arched arbor and others trample them in a vat, bolding on to straps above to prevent 
themselves from slipping. They are screened from the heat by branches of foliage. 
In the fowling scene, richly colored birds are caught in a trap net, A second opera¬ 
tion follows where they have been summarily handled and are being plucked and 
dried in the sun, to be salted down in the jars near by. Men carrying poles laden 
with birds and with fish complete the scene illustrated. 

In the colors, flat tones are the rule; terra cotta red for the flesh and black for the 
hair are the colors which predominate, with white for the garments. The Nile is a 
muddy brown; the trees and pools, green and blue; yellow occurs for various ob¬ 
jects, such as the mattocks, plows, and baskets; and green is the main color used for 
the booth in which Nakht sits. Some of the cattle are red, some white with brownish 
spots. The vintage and fowling scenes are richer in color. The grapes are done in 
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blue clusters with black dots; the birds against the blue water are green and yellow 
and iridescent shades, with green papyrus in the background. In the drawing of 
animals, naturalism is still found. Another example to illustrate this is the pet cat 
of Nakht, seated under his chair, devouring a fish i Fig. 56). It is not a wild type 
trained for hunting, like the cat from Beni Hasan, but a house cat. 54 It has a coat of 
reddish yellow with black stripes, and yellow and white on its belly. The Litheness of 
the feline species is well caught, especially in the sweep of line of the hack. 

Finally, attempts at faithful characterization are seen in the banquet for the dead, 
at which women guests and an old blind harper are gathered (Fig. 57). The harper 
is seated on his foot, playing the lyre. His blindness is marked by two long, black 
lines forming a mere slit-like opening for the eye, He is rather obese and the rolls of 
fat across his stomach are carefully marked out. The foreshortened left leg is 
cleverly managed; the artist has merely painted the bottom of a foot against^lhe 
harper’s white garment. Another striking feature of the painting is the nude slave 
girl who is arranging the earrings of the guests. She may be a dancer, but in any case, 
as Davies has shown, the nude female figure is not common 51 and the proportions 
prove that the artist had some difficulties with his task. He is more successful in 
the case of a second dancer from the same tomb. As a composition, the painting 
shows not a little skill. All of these paintings occur in the very small tomb of the 
burgher Xatlu. 

The problem of perspective was a difficult one for the Egyptian painter. He at - 
least recognized that it existed and tried to meet it in various ways. In the case of 
the three seated women of Figure 5 71 in order to represent the two women who are 
farther away from us, he has merely projected the outline of their two forms beyond 
the overlapping figure of the first. In the scenes depicted in Figure $S, herds of 
cattle are being brought forward by slaves for inspection. The artist has handled 
the problem of perspective by multiplying the outline of the first bull and by vary¬ 
ing the color. In the rear of the upper panel, he has merely repeated the outline of 
the head and legs of the bull in front. The impression of a herd is thus obtained. 
The design is executed in a kind of shorthand and is comparable to the primitive 
method used for representing herds of reindeer in the hunter’s age, where only the 
horns are multiplied. When the Egyptian represented bands of marching warriors he 
superimposed the battle lines one above the other; he merely juxtaposed the figures 
in the same plane, transforming depth into height. In no field w T as he less successful 
in the treatment of perspective than in the case of landscape (Fig. 59). In the scene 
of a garden planted with trees and containing a pond in the center teeming with fish 

ai On Egyptian cals, see O, Keller, Die entike Ttenedt, Leipzig, 1909, T, 67 ff. 

” N. de Carls Davies, The Tomb of Nakht at Thebes, New York, 1917. p. 5 S (“Robb de 
Peystcr Tytus Memorial Series,” Vo), I, edited by Albert M, Lythgoe). 
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and ducks, he has merely made a nmp-like plan of the whole. The trees are laid down 
on ail four sides of the pool and the hah swim about as if in an aquarium seen in 
elevation. The composition, in spite oi these defects, is aesthetically significant; the 
pattern employed is very beautiful and calls to mind designs found today in Oriental 
tapestries. Soft greens and browns prevail. 

Freedom in drawing the human figure increases in the Eighteenth Dynasty over 
the work of the Twelfth and earlier epochs (Tig. 60). The artist is not entirely 
successful at all times, but he is trying to draw the front and three-quarter view of 
the face and is attempting new poses. The figure of the nude girl in the tomb of 
Nakht approaches much nearer to a correct profile view than earlier attempts. The 
drawing of a girl somersaulting found on an ostrakon. or hake of limestone, now in 
Turin (Fig. 61), is an attempt of the boldest kind, executed with a sureness that 
could hardly be surpassed today. The Eighteenth Dynasty represents the height of 
achievement in Egyptian drawing and representation of space. These advances 
together with the refinement and elegance of many of the works are perhaps the 
greatest attainments of the age, although some fine examples of uncompromising 
realism deserve to be mentioned. 

Under the Empire, the subjects employed for decoration were much the gam e as 
those found earlier but with notable additions and changed emphasis. Prominence 
is now given to the ritual connected with the dead—the funerary procession, the 
double taking possession of his tomb, the mummy receiving farewells, rr 
weeping mourners, and the like, A system of rewards and punishments for the soul 
begins to arise, which had no place in the mind of the youthful and vigorous Egyp¬ 
tian of the Old Kingdom. We shall see a similar thing happening later in Etruria 
where the early artist has lit lie thought for the miseries of the other world in con¬ 
trast to his late successors who axe almost entirely absorbed with the theme. 

Akhcnaten, or Amenhotep IV, brought to an end the glories of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty. Whether he was a dreamer, or a religious fanatic, a tool in the hands of 
the priests of Heliopolis, who wished to discredit the dominant gods of Thebes, or 
a shrewd politician who saw the priests throttling the monarchy and attempted to 
break their hold, history has yet to show.*’ In any case, as Breasted has pointed out, 
he was the first monotheist and one of'the first individuals in history T Either by the 
weakness or the strength of his character, he effected the first great break in the 


** J- H, Breasted, op. cii^ p. 356; H. Schafer, “Altes und Neiies zur Kuusi tied Religion 
von Tell d-Amarna," Zeitsckr. fur Sgyptische Sprackt, 55 (1918), pp. 1-43; Die Religion 
und hi unit vim FJ-Amarm, Berlin, 1923; B. Gann, ‘‘Notes on the Aten and his Nantes * 
IE A., IX (1923), pp, 168 fl.—the best discussions of the subject, 

If J. H. Breasted, op. at., p. 336; Cambridge Ane tent History, IT. 1914, 109 g., a fif ,i QSt 
tills view, see H. R, Hall, Ancient History of the Near East, pp. 298, 305, n. j; c ( j>_p j 
VTI (19*1), pp. 39ff-; James Baikie, The Atmma Age , X. Y., i 9 j6 ; L, Borchardt! 
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religious and artistic traditions of Egypt- Ht? sought to replace the old religion of 
Egypt by the worship of the sun. This god, Aten by name, meaning “disc,” Akhenaten 
represented in art as the orb of the sun, with descending rays ending in outstretched 
hands. The worship was not an entirely new one; it was in all probability an out¬ 
growth of the old sun-worship at Heliopolis. What was new was the exclusion of 
all other gods and the exaltation of sun-worship to monotheism. The king pro¬ 
ceeded to change his own name, Amenhotep, to Akhenaten, “Aten is pleased.” He 
transferred his capital from Thebes, the city of Amon. to el-Amaru a, where he 
built his city, Akhetaten, “Horizon of Aten.” For the worship of the sun, he com¬ 
posed hymns which are among the first poetic documents of the world and in these 
hymns there is a continual emphasis on “truth.” This doctrine had its effect on art, 
needless to say, for whatever was natural to Akhenaten was true, and art was made 
as nearly as possible to tell what the eye saw, The main result was that some of the 
formality of earlier Egyptian art was definitely discarded and the work of the artist 
was vividly instinct with life. It is true, however, that, as a result of his newly found 
freedom, the artist sometimes fell into extravagance, for example, in rendering the 
lean figure of the king. Nature seems at times a very deformed thing in this art, as it 
may indeed have been where the family of the king was concerned. But certainly the 
entire court of Akhenaten did not look alike. There are some writers who see the 
influence of Crete and of Syria in the monuments of this period, 1 * especially in 
painting, and there are dose analogies to Aegean decoration, which we shall have 
occasion to mention later. But it was a period of mutual influence and it is difficult to 
know which side contributed most—probably Egypt In turn, the thing* which she 
took from Crete and Syria were always transformed into new and individual crea¬ 
tions. Spiegelberg regards the movement as a return to the popular style in art;™ 
Petrie looks upon the period as “the death of Egyptian art in a fever of novelty and 
vociferation, a view which is certainly disproved by recent discoveries in the tomb 
of Tutankhamen, if it had not been disproved earlier. 

Inasmuch as the ancient religion of Amon was once more followed after the death 
of Akhenaten, and the court returned to Thebes, his palace was deserted. It has been 
recently excavated and the plan of it is readily traceable today. Among the most 
striking remains found earlier was a stucco pavement, made by laying on the soil 
mud bricks, covered with a coat of mortar faced with fine plaster. On thk plaster. 

M.D.O.G., 57 (1917). Schafer's article, Zcitsckr.. 5$, is written to disprove many of Bor- 
chaidts statements. See Nora Griffith, J H.A IX (1923), pp, 78-79. 

Hall, Ancient History of the Sear East, p. 304; cf. Springer-Michael is- Wolters, 
Kmstgeschk/ite, 1 * 1915, p. 47- Cf. lath ed. ( p. 43, 

" " r . Spiegelberg, op. at., p, 63 ; W. M. F. Petrie, . 4 rfj and Crafts 0} Ancient Egypt, pp, 
20, 53. For a very sound statement of the situation, see H. Schafer, Die Religion und Kunst 
vm Ei-Am&na, 1923, pp. 3-5, 42 ff. 
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colored designs were painted of birds and animals among papyrus plants and flowers. 
Petrie seems to imply that the paintings were in the pure fresco technique hut the 
recently discovered fragments were put on al secco. It therefore seems unlikely that 
the method used at the northern end of the site was different. We shall return to the 
problem of technique later. This pattern formed the floor of the "Harem” of the 
palace. The roof was upheld by twelve columns breaking the stucco patterns at 
regular intervals. The landscape was divided into two parts by a border of subject 
peoples on whom the king trod when entering. In each part was pictured an oblong 
pool, where fish were represented swimming about. In a swampy thicket along the 
shore, animals were depicted, all in lively action (Fig. 62 ), The details of the land¬ 
scape are worked out with great freedom and truth to nature. In one of these scenes, 
a black and white bull is seen bounding through papyrus and some reedy plants with 
henna-colored blossoms (Fig. 63). The design is exceedingly graceful, because of the 
use of delicately curved lines. Rich shades of brownish red and green predominate, 
with touches of black, white, and yellow in the painting of the foliage and birds. In 
another part a young calf, characteristically drawn, is seen in the midst of long 
marsh grass and gracefully bending plants, while a startled bird flies up from the 
thicket (Fig. 64 !. The pavement seems to have been executed by more than one 
hand because the work is uneven and is not always equally successful. In one scene, 
where two calves are running with their heads turned backward (Fig. 65 >, we have 
a touch of mannerism and less success in the rendering of the birds, which have 
heavier wings and lack lightness. The background, however, reveals greater variety 
in plant life, with the introduction of insects such as the locust and the dragon fly. 
The colors for the flowers are the same as in the other sections. One calf Is a brown¬ 
ish red with white spots, the other black and white. Last of all, for a scene of vivid 
action, there is a fine rendering of a calf bounding past some thistle-like plants Into 
a dump of papyrus ( Fig. 66 l. The instantaneousness of the action is marvelously 
grasped and held. The motive of the “flying gallop” seen here Is not found in Egyp¬ 
tian art until this period and probably came in at this time under Cretan influence. 
The whole design shows freedom and a fondness for overlapping patterns im¬ 
possible to conceive in an earlier epoch. The fish in the water at lire right belongs 
to a part of the pavement that was broken and repaired later. A genuine appreciation 
of nature and an attempt to render it naturalistic ally are the dominant features in 
these paintings. Recent excavations have brought to light more art of this stamp 
from the palaces of Amenhotep UI and IV. In one case pigeons with outspread 
wings formed the ceiling decoration—an interesting substitute for the vulture of 
earlier times. Some domestic scenes are found, others of outdoor life similar to those 
described." 

*" R- de Peyster Tytus, Re-excavation of the Palace of Amenhettp lit , New York, igoy 
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A fresco from el-Albania of the l wo daughters of Akhonaten, now m the Ash- 
molean Museum at Oxford (Fig. by), reveals interesting advances toward freedom 
and attempts at truthful representation of the human form. The two princesses are 
seated on cushions, fondling each other. They formed part of a larger composition 
in which the King and Queen and their children were included. The proportions are 
rather extraordinary—especially the long head and thin neck and arms which 
apparently belonged to the royal house. But the artist has tried a background of 
cushions and has attempted to break away from traditional methods of representa¬ 
tion. The unconventional!tv of pose is striking in the extreme and the nudity of the 
figures is a decided contrast to earlier representations of Egyptian princesses. Petrie 
argues that the artist has also abandoned the use of flat tones by introducing shading 
and that high lights have heen employed in several instances, but this has not been 
proved." 1 The painting was placed on a uniform layer of mud t rarely more than one- 
eighth of an inch in thickness. The color of the ground is an orange-red with yellow 
and blue diamonds; the flesh is a yellowish red. Black and white are also used for 
eyes, nostrils, pupils, eyebrows, and toe nails. 

The reliefs of the period show the same delightful liberation from the trammels 
fixed by earlier conventions—even though at times they fall into idiosyncrades 
almost as absurd. There develops a kind of genre relief where the ruler is seen in 
the intimacy of his family life, caressing his wife and children—much as any one of 
his subjects might be depicted (Fig. 681, The art of the time must have astounded 
the Egyptian populace who were accustomed to view the Pharaoh in much more 
rigid poses and more formal surroundings, Sometimes the Queen is shown presenting 
the King with flowers, as in the charming relief in Berlin (Fig. 69), where the 
lounging attitude of the King contrasts strongly with the stiff positions of earlier 
Pharaohs;' 1 ' or, in company, they worship the Aten (Fig. 70S. Tn this last instance, 


BstU, IfrfniA Mus. Svpfil., March, tgig, C. L. Woolley, J.E.A., VIII (1921), p. 78, P|. 
XJIT; F. \V. von Bissing, Reach, Aimak 1 du service, VT 1 , 65; T. F„ Peet, C. L. Woolley, 
Tfie City of Aktvnatcn, London. f, 1913; The Mural Painting of Te.lt cI-'Amameh, Egvpt. 
Exp tor. Sot, 1929; H. Frankfort, A., XIJI (1927), pp , Pk, LI, LIV; 1 A. 

HaramertOD, U orders of the Past,l\\ 1052, Pi. (color,. See also BuU. Metro?, Mm., VU 
(Tijr:), Figs. z, 3. pp. 1S5-1 fi6; .4 Handbook of the Eg ypthn Rooms. Fig. 4 1, n. 97, 

11 ’ rhe of high lights and shading is denied by N. tie Cans Davies, J.E.A., VTI (1921), 
p, 4 and FI. 1 , He states that the bright yellow Is due to degradation of the pigment. The 
innovation of shading seems, however, to bo found an the bodies of birds on a ceiling in the 
palace of Ameuhotep HI, Nina tie Garis Davies denies that the practice became known be¬ 
fore the Nineteenth Dynasty, Facsimiles of Theban W&Pamtmgs, 1933, p, s , Cf. also 
X. de Garis Davies, Butte tin of the Metrop. Mm. of Art, Part If, The Egyptian Expedition 
(December, 1922), p, 52, 


■ * P. Newberry, JJLA,, XIV (iQs6), p, 117, argues that the figures are not Amenophis 
rv and Nefertiti, bnt probably Semenkhkare and Merytaten, The Queen oifera a lotus bud 
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the ludicrous exaggeration of the shape of the head, the narrow neck and waist and 
thick hips become grotesque. These characteristics came to be imposed upon all of 
Akhenaten'* subjects by the sculptors of the time, as we see from the tombs at 
Tell el-xAmarna.** Some of the older conventions were also retained, such as the 
doubling of the outline to represent two figures in similar attitudes (Fig. 71). In this 
example, Akhenaten and the Queen are pictured with hands clasped, seated on their 
throne, receiving the gifts of the South. On the whole, the freedom in drawing is 
very marked and the results bear witness to a strong naturalistic tendency in art, In 
the course of striving after realism of pose and form, the dignity and severity of an 
earlier age were, however, sacrificed. 

The school of el-Amama with its attempts at representing truth vanished as 
swiftly as it came into being, although its influence seems to be felt in the work of 
Liter times. The palace stood for some years, after which Thebes once more gained 
the ascendency. Maspero derives the impetus of the realistic movement from Her- 
mopolis," but its manifestations arc unique and unparalleled. Undoubtedly the way 
for this art was being prepared earlier. Even under the Hyksos kings, there is 
evidence of acquaintance with Cretan art, and a greater bent toward realism was 
probably at work in this period. With the reign of Thutmose III, art received a 
stronger naturalistic impetus and this tendency' was continued under his successors. 14 
The increased freedom was partly due to changed conditions, but partly, we may 
believe, to the general influence of Cretan-Mycenaean work, coming directly from 
Crete and from Crete via Syria during the period of extensive intercourse. But we 
must not forget that the realistic tendency was widespread in Egyptian popular art 
and it may have needed only the personality of an Akhenaten to produce the A mama 
movement. 

For many years after the death of Akhenaten efforts were spent in destroying the 
works which he had created and in restoring the religion of Amon, Tutankhamen 
and Seti I were especially vigorous in their persistence and few undamaged reliefs 
survive from the earlier period. The Nineteenth Dynasty witnessed tremendous 
struggles against the Libyans, Syrians, and Hittitcs under the leadership of Seti I 
(1313-1292), and his son, Rameses IT, Vast building operations were carried on at 
this time at Karnak, Luxor, Abydos, and Memphis. It is an age filled with archi¬ 
tectural monuments. Much of our knowledge of the art of the epoch comes from 

and two mandrake fruits, or "love apples," to the Ring, who is represented as a delicate 
youth. 

N. de Garis Davies, The Rack Tombs <?/ El Amama, London, 1903-190S, especially 
Pis, I, II. Cf. F. W. von Biasing, DcttkmMer 2«r Gesckichte dcr Kunst Amato phis fV, Sits- 
tmgsbet, dcr Kgl. Bayer. Akad. der fl'irr,, 1914, Pis. I-VHL 

11 G. Maspero, Art in Egypt, New York, 1912, pp, 1S1 ff. 

** Springer-MiL'liaelis-Wohcni, ttp. cit./ 3 pp. 42 ff.; Sir Arthur Evans, The Palace 0] 
Minas, II, 2, 1928, pp. 654!!., 65S, 
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reliefs, some of the finest of which are those from the tomb of Seti I at Thebes. 
The tomb, which is 47 « feet deep, consists of fourteen rooms—corridors, pillar 
rooms, halls, and recesses, following one another and adorned with scenes of the 
Journey of the dead in the underworld. The reliefs illustrate the “Book of Him who 
is in the Underworld” and "The Book of the Gates.” The boat of the sun is often 
seen, preceded by spirits with coiled snakes, and animal-headed gods ( Fig. 72 ). In 
the upper row of the scenes pictured here from room No. 5 are men with a coiled 
rope, while below are genii with a snake on which stand the hieroglyphs for "time.” 
In antechamber IX, the king appears before Osiris, Isis, Anubis, and other gods for 
judgment. In this period, emphasis is placed upon the difficulties through which the 
soul must pass m its journey through the lower regions. Reliefs of triumphal battle 
scenes also begin to assume great prominence on the pylons and walls of monuments 
of this age. They show dexterity in technique and great boldness in composition. The 
walls are covered with designs which represeut the king, sometimes riding over his 
enemies, or dispatching them with his spear. These reliefs had their influence on die 
historical reliefs of later peoples. 1 hey are truly pictorial compositions and form 
one of the chief contributions to the art of this period. The seen® at Kamak, where 
Seti 1 sacks a Palestinian fortress, remind one of later Assyrian reliefs in the way in 
which the slain figures are strewn over the field up to the height (Fig. 73 ], Thig 

motive is found on one of the newly discovered chests from the tomb of Tutankh- 
amen. 


How very delicate and refined the drawing of this age could be is readily seen 
irom a sketch in black on one of the unfinished piers in the tomb of Seti at Thebes 
( F *g- 74 )’ Great vigor and beauty of line are combined here with exquisite grace and 
elasticity. In fact, the importance of the tomb lies largely in its unfinished decora¬ 
tion. We are able to trace in detail the processes of the Egyptian draughtsman and 
to see the marvel of his contour lines, drawn often from head to foot without lifting 
his brush. The scene represents Seti making an offering before Osiris.*^ Another 
example of the workmanship of this age may be found in Figure 75, a relief of Seti 
making an offering before the symbol of Abydos and the god Osiris.'^ This relief Is 
one of the treasures of the Metropolitan Museum and shows the power possessed by 
the sculptors of the Nineteenth Dynasty. They sought after grace and elegance 
rather than grandeur and energy. The beau tv of the reliefs lies first of all In the 
sinuous lines, drawn with a single bold sweep and in the charm of the transparent 
draperies revealing the form beneath. The composition, which is balanced by a 


■'* For the: Mironuiiiical scenes on the ceiling, see L. S. Bun, Bulletin of the Metropolitan 
18 (i 9 j 3 ),pp, 2 fi 3 ., 86iF igi. ,- 7 , y 

Somers Clarke, Arckerdogiei, 55 (1896); Pt. I, Pis IWH, po. ji ff. 

M4£ Q* J* Capart, if Temple de Sili Bnn^llea, 1912, 
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similar scene at the right where Raineses I is shown in worship, is one of great 
excellence. The art of the Lime shows a certain dependence on that of the age of 
Akhenaien. 

Among the most successful achievements of the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Dy¬ 
nasties were the rich ornamental patterns which adorned the ceilings. They show 
that a Jong period of skill must have preceded in order to produce such perfection. 1 * 
The earlier patterns consist of zigzag lines, checkers, and lozenges—patterns prob¬ 
ably taken from textile fabrics (Fig. 76a!. The ceiling in the tomb of Nakht [Fig. 
S3 t indicates how these patterns, which were derived from mats hung on the walls, 
were taken over into painting. The spiral appears to make its debut in painting in 
the Twelfth Dynasty, doubtless under Cretan influence (Fig. 76b’>, and was de¬ 
veloped under Senusert i into a chain of coils. Trt the Eighteenth Dynasty the quad¬ 
ruple spiral, the glory of Egyptian decorative art, is found iFig. 76c). It often 
employs various patterns in the open spaces, for example, the rosette, or the bull’s 
bead, perhaps under Cretan influence (Fig. j6e). Sometimes this design is even 
elaborated into a quintuple pattern (Fig. 76d). Closely akin to the spiral is the fret 
(Fig. 76fJ used with manifold variations (Fig. yhg). Natural forms, strangely 
enough, are not the earliest employed, but among the patterns used when they coma 
into vogue, the lotus holds one of the first places. By the Eighteenth Dynasty, it was 
used as a border pattern and Lhe bud was so conventionalized that something similar 
to the Greek palmette was evolved. In Ptolemaic times, the lower part of the wall 
was paneled in a design of lotus flowers anti lilies on long stems (Fig, 751). In the 
same way, papyrus was often employed in decorative patterns (Figs. 76b, j), for 
example, on the pavement atel-Amarna. Sometimes, in the Eighteenth Dynasty, the 
ceilings were painted yellow and vine leaves and branches were designed as if hung 
from a trellis. A similar pattern seems to be affected in Etruscan art in the Tomba 
del Tridinio. 

Captives were occasionally strewn among the ornamental flower patterns, as we 
see from the Amarna pavement. Animals were also used, especially the ibex, falcon, 
duck, and vulture. The last noted was very popular for ceiling patterns; with its 
outstretched wings, it was employed as a symbol of the divine protection of Nekhbet, 
tutelary goddess of the South (Fig. 7 61 >. The upper design is one of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty from Memphis and the lower shows a refinement of the type in the late 
period of Egyptian art From early days the natural decoration of the ceiling con¬ 
sisted of golden stars on a ground of deep night blue. Against this, the vulture was 
often seen. It is found on the ceilings in the corridors of the tomb of Seti I. There 
were many other symbolic designs, such as the uncus, the Hathor head, the lion, and 

M. F. Petrie, Egyptian Dtromlivc Art, London, 1895; G. Jequier, Decoration 
igyplittiBf, Paris, 1911, C/. also the Robb He Peyster Tvlus Memorial Volumes. 
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the scarab. In Figure 76k,the scarab is shown with the disc of the sun between its 
daws, the whole design filling in the open spaces of a quintuple spiral* All of these pat¬ 
terns bear witness to the consummate skill of the Egyptian in decorative design and 
show his love for rhjthm, balance, and harmony. Practically ail ornamental patterns 
of later times hark back to some of the designs that we have discussed. Figure 76m 
gives an example from the Eighteenth Dynasty of the use of the shell paltera com¬ 
bined with the spiral. The design in Figure ?6n is interesting because it recurs later 
in Crete on the garment of the Lady from Hagia Triada. Occasionally floor patterns 
were treated as naturalistically as in Figure 76*. 1 

We have followed the course of Egyptian painting from its crude beginnings in 
rough memory pictures, through its ftoruii from the Fourth to the Sixth Dynasties; 
we have seen it suffering from the bonds imposed upon it by reljgion in the Twelfth 
Dynasty,—a period when direct copies were made of Old Kingdom reliefs for use in 
Middle Kingdom temples,—and finally attempting to free itself at the end of the 
Eighteenth. At that time, it attained great technical perfection, only to lose much 
of its former vigor and grandeur. The epoch after the Eighteenth Dynasty was in 
general, one of decline and though there were some brief outbursts of magnificence 
such as those under Seti i and Raineses II and III, they could not hide the declining 
power of Egypt or ward off the Incessant hordes of barbarians thundering dowm 
upon the Nile. Reliefs such as the one of Rameses HI at Medinet Habu, show ap¬ 
parent renascence in the midst of decline (Fig. 77), The scene represents Rameses 
hunting wild bulls in the marshes. It has a suggestion of Cretan influence in the 
rendering of the trapped animals. They are not far removed from figures like those 
00 the Vaphio cups and the feathery marsh grass reveals a real appreciation of 

Some time after the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Dynasties, the Empire fell a prev 
to Libyans, then, in the Twenty-fifth, to the Ethiopians and Assyrians, and finally, to 

e erHiatis a n<\ Greeks, Most ol the remnants of drawing and painting left today 
irom tins era are found on papyri, stela*, coffins, and mummy-cases. The papyri are 
really miniatures of great beauty of line and freshness of color (Fig. 78). Tbev show 
the weighing of the heart by Anubls, the jackal god, while the ibis-headed Thoth 
notes the results; they depict the burial of the dead and the judgment before Osiris 
In the funerary papyrus of Queen Makaxe of Figure 78. we sec the wife of one of 
the king-priests of the Twenty-first Dynasty present before Osiris at the ritual of 
the weighing the heart against the symbol for “Truth/’ The drawing is delicate the 

colors mainly red, yellow, green, white, and black. The composition is one of unusual 
charm. 

Most of the painted miniatures and pen drawings which we possess are copies of 
the Book of the Dead dating from the Eighteenth Dynasty or later, or of the Book 
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of Him who is in the Underworld* from the Twentieth Dynasty on, The papyri of 
Hunefer stnd Ani in the British Museum give us an adequate idea of these pain tings, 2 34 
Id .Figure 79, the ceremony of opening the mouth of the m umm y is represented. The 
priest and his assistants perform the rite on the m umm y of Hunefer before his tomb. 
Anubis supports the mummy while the center of the design is occupied by the 
weeping wife and daughter of the dead man. Sometimes the vignettes formed a line at 
the top of the page; at other times, they were like letters in illuminated manuscripts, 
or they occupied almost the entire page, The burial scene was placed at the be¬ 
ginning of the papyrus roll, the Judging of the dead toward the middle, the arrival of 
the dead in the fields of Yaru at the end. Copies of the Book of the Dead are so 
numerous that from this source alone, as Maspero states, a history of miniature 
painting in Egypt might be compiled. 

Contemporary with these thawings on papyri is a series of interesting sketches on 
flakes of limestone, known as ostratm 1 " They are whimsical drawings by Egyptian 
artists living in communities near the Theban cemetery, often done to pass the 
time or to give expression to a momentary impulse. They sometime* satirize the 
weaknesses and foibles of the great. In Figure So we see the Egyptian love for 
satire in the sketch of a mouse of distinction seated on a throne and being served 
with food by a cringing tomcat. The work has been hastily executed with a brush 
made of frayed reeds, but it is a masterly bit of drawing and humor. The scenes 
pictured are often from the w'orld of fable. Animals and birds are humorously shown 
carrying on the activities of men. Frequently they are engaged in musical pastimes. 
"Tales in which human life and relationships are shifted into the animal world for 
purpose of caricature or instructive moralizing are of enormous age in the Orient. A 
cycle of such tales with delightful illustrations existed as far back, as the Empire, ” ,T 

“* E, A, W. Budge, The Book of the Dead, British Museum, London, 192a, Jor a short ac¬ 
count Colored facsimile of the papyri have been published by the Museum, See Bibliog¬ 
raphy. 

111 Mrs. C. Ransom Williams, Quarterly Bull, of the iV, Y, Hist. Sac.. lV t No. 4 (January, 
1921), Mrs, Williams considers the seated animal of Fig. 80 a mouse, t,e. p. 93; Maspero 
calls it a cat, Manual 0} Egypt. Arch.,* 1914, pp. I 9 &-I 97 ; cf. Art in Egypt , 1912, Figs. 282- 
286, pp, 162-163; BuB, Metrop. Mus. of Art, The Egyptian Expedition, 1922-1923, p. 34, 
Fig. 29; p. J*, Fig. 16; G. Daressy, Ostraca, Cat. gbt. des ant. igypt. du Caire , 1901; H. 
Schafer, Jakr. dtrr Kgl. Preuss. Kmttiamml., 37 ( 1916), pp. 23-51. 

!r J, H. Breasted, Communications of the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago 
I (1921), pp- Si ff. I owe the reference to Mrs. Williams. ThaL these tales may go back to a 
remote antiquity in the Orient is indicated by the engraved shell plaques recently discovered 
by Woolley at Ur. They decorated the front of the Royal Harp, In the upper row, Giigamesh 
15 seen protecting two man-headed bison; below, a dog in the role of a priest with a Sacrifi¬ 
cial knife at his belt is carrying an altar on which are the heads of a bear and calf and 3 joint 
of meal. Behind him follows a lion holding a lamp in one hand and a vase In the other The 
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The tests are lost, however, and it is now proposed to collect the illustrations 
properly. Other drawings on limestone were often made as trial sketches for large 
wall compositions, or they were copies of something which Interested the artist. The 
Sakcs were analogous to our note paper—a cheap writing material always at hand. 
The stelae usually have designs of the dead adoring Amon, Mm, or Harmachis. 
They often rival the miniatures in beauty. Tliat of Zadamoncfonukhu may perhaps 
be Cited in illustration of the class, though it is unique because of the landscape 
which it introduces. In the upper register, the priestess stands in a reverent attitude 
before Harmachis, whereas the lower section is concerned with an earthly scene in 
which the mourning figure of a relative occupies the center of attention (Fig, Bn, 
On a sandy mountainside of yellow streaked with red are three tombs, a group of 
trees, and an offering table. The style indicates a certain rejection of stereotyped 
forms in favor of more original conceptions. The background is a grayish blue, 
which is characteristic of a great many early paintings. Against this, the charming 
figure of the priestess is drawn with much grace. But in the end it is not so much the 
beautifully balanced design of the main scene which interests us as the attempt at a 
funerary landscape. We might well expect such innovations as these when art turned 
from less formal expression to the rendering of everyday events. 

Ihe Saite period, 663-525. witnessed some ineffectual attempts to revive the 
Golden Age of the Old Kingdom, Psametlk brought an epoch of archaising and a 
short-lived renaissance. Close contact with the Greeks fallowed; Naukratis was 
settled at the instigation of Amusis, and finally, after independence was gained from 
the Persians, came the Grmco-Roman period, 332 H.C.-640 a.d. Reliefs of temples 
su as Edfu, Dendera, Dcr el-Medineh, and Phils, tell us of the approaching 
end. Restorations of the interior of the temple at Dcndera with its Hathor columns" 
furnish an idea of the extensive decoration of columns and walls under the Ptolemies 
and reveal the sad lack of structural feeling, evident in the riot of caned reliefs on 
the columns, The interior of Der ei-Medinch discloses the profusion and the mo¬ 
notony of painted and carved detail, which covered every available space {Fit'. 82), 
The color must have compensated for much of the bad taste. 

The Egyptian mummy eartonnages reproduce not only the masks, but often the 
greater part or all of the body. Painted coffins of wood are found in the Old King¬ 
dom, but they are usually simple in character and adorned with funerary texts. 
During the .Middle Kingdom, the decoration assumes greater proportions and by 

scenes below contain even more interesting material. A scaled donkey is playing on a Ivre 
uiuch 15 held by a bear at the right, while a jackal seated between them is playing a sistrum 
In the lowest panel, a scorpion mini walks along elegantly followed by a chamois bearing two 
goblets m hts hands. These plaques are Hated in the Fourth Miilcnnium. See C L Woollev 

VITI PL LXIV, Leon Legrafo, The Museum Uumd 

Uwv. of Petrna., 192S, p. 233, 
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the Eighteenth Dynasty the square coffins and anthropoid mummy-cases, which 
came in during the Twelfth Dynasty, are oftentimes quite elaborate. 171 Examples 
from the Eighteenth Dynasty are seen in Figs. Sja and b, two wooden coffins in the 
possession of the New York Historical Society♦ The exteriors are decorated with 
funerary texts and with figures of Thoth, Anubis, and the four sons of Horns. At 
the head of the coffin, where the dead looked out from his underground abode, the 
eye of Horus is painted. Across the breast of Figure 83b is the vulture with out¬ 
spread wings. This coffin enclosed the mummy of Teti. The coffin of Figure 83a 
contained the mummy of Kami, and the end is adorned with a beautiful figure of 
Isis. The more elaborate examples of Figure 84 are the anthropoid cases of Khonsu 
of the Twentieth Dynasty, a priest of the Necropolis of Thebes, or ' The Place of 
Truth,” as the inscription tells us. The body T was placed In the smaller coffin which 
wa3 then put into the larger and buried. These coffins, which were commonly three in 
number, were of wood, painted with a white coat of paint. 1711 Against this, the figures 
were laid on in colors and then coveted with a varnish. The white coat of paint has, 
however, turned yellow in most instances and gives much the effect of a yellow 
stucco. On the coffin of Khonsu at the left, beneath his hands which hold amulets, is 
the goddess Nut with her wings outspread. Below are figures of Isis and Nephthys 
and, still lower, the deceased in the presence of Osiris, These various figures are 
painted in red, black, and white with an occasional touch of green, but the dominant 
color is the yellow ground which was originally white. 

The interiors of the cases were on occasion even more profusely adorned than the 
exterior. Very often they were covered with funerary texts which had a magical 
significance. These texts date from an early period. The Metropolitan Museum has 
in its possession a coffin of a priest of the Twentieth Dynasty, the interior of which 
is very beautifully preserved {Fig. 85). It is adorned with animal-headed gods and 
spirits, and the colors are almost as vivid as when they were laid on. The white 
ground has retained its original condition. The most prominent colors employed 
against this are blue, red, and black, with some green and yellow. The various 
animal-headed gods and genii of the dead have given the artist rare play for his 

*“ E. A. W. Budge, A Guide to the Pint, Second and Third Egyptian Roams,' British 
Museum, London, (924 (Coffins and Mum my- Cases ), For a fine example of a polychrome 
coffin from the Middle Kingdom, see Museum of Fine Arts Bulletin, Boston Museum, VTV 
(1911), Aug. 

171 A. P. Laurie, Materials of the Painter’s Craft, London & Edinburgh, 1910, p. 26. says 
that they were covered with a thin coat of gesso, consisting of chalk "mixed with glue, in 
order to attach the gesso, the surface of the wood had to he tom or scraped and then laid 
over with a mixture of sand and glue. On this bed of sand, the fine gesso was spread. The 
varnish might be made from resins, such as pine resin, mastic, or sandamc, All of these had 
to be obtained outside Egypt in Syria or Africa. 
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imagination. Many of the mummy-cases and masts were made of plaster and Carton- 
Gage. especially in the Roman period. They oftentimes show- a profusion of gold and. 
red and, in general, a very wide range of colors. The flesh of the gods is snmrtinw* 
painted green or blue. 

In the oases, mural paintings have also been found in many of the hypogxa. The 
Fayum portraits belonging to the Graeco-Roman period are more properly Greek and 
we shall reserve them for a later chapter. They seem to have owed their origin to 
the portraits on painted cartonnage and to the mummy-cases. 

Nothing has been said of Lbe technical methods employed by the Egyptian painter. 
No artist has ever used color more lavishly than the Egyptian but be did oot employ 
it as the modem painter so often does, to gain iilusionistic effects; he used color 
mainly to satisfy his taste for polychromy. His art almost always consisted in placing 
Sat tones beside one another to produce harmony of color; in this achievement, the 
Egyptian was a “past master.” But such work can scarcely be called painting in our 
sense of the word; it js rather illumination. 

It was a common practice in decorating tombs, houses, or palaces to plaster the 
rough faces of the walls with Nile mud, on which the painting was executed. In the 
Old Kingdom, the designs were most often placed against a background of gray, 
which seems to recall this practice. Many of the better tombs show a very fine coat 
of highly polished plaster, sometimes two coats, placed above a rough layer of 
coarsely ground limestone, varying from one-half to one inch in thickness. 11 * Against 
this as a ground, the figures were sketched in with red or black paint and it is in 
these sketches that the really artistic temper of the Egyptian manifested itself. They 
were boldly drawn with long, swinging lines so that if mistakes were made, they 
were likely to be splendid ones. But only 7 the contours were drawn and these outlines, 
usually red in color, were later filled in with fiat tones—employed in a strictly con- 
\entionul scheme. After the flat colors had been put in, another scribe or even the 
same one went over the outlines with a narrow red line and later ran a brush of 
white along the red. Ihe lines of the figures are almost always free and strong, but 
the compositions Jail in many instances to win our admiration because of the 
monotony induced by the representation of figures in similar attitudes. The best 
work of the masters consisted of stock designs adopted by their pupils and appar¬ 
ently used as types, but never as exact models. Such stereotyping of designs, how- 
ever, gave little scope for individuality and it was only in minor details that the artist 
was able to show his creativeness. There was always opportunity, however, for the 
true artist to express himself . 

iT * Gypsum was used as a ground in the earlier examples, cf. A. Eibncr, Entwicklmg und 
Wefkstojfe 4 rr Wandmdera, Miineben, i 9 2(j, pp, 3? ff. ; Nina de Garis Davies, Facsimile 
°! Theban Watt-Paintings, Victoria and Albert Museum, 1923, pp. 4 Cf.; A. F. Laurie op 
t/L, pp. 16 fi. ’ r ' 
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We know something of the Egyptian painter’s kit from the color, brushes, mor¬ 
tars. pestles, mixing jars, and palettes found in the tombs and from pictures on the 
walls of painters at work. The Egyptian used a brush of palm or reed fibers frayed 
at the end, Very often his mixing jars and saucers were of pottery, ilortars and 
pestles were used for grinding dry color. Palettes have also been found, such as were 
used by scribes, with places for red and black ink, for decorating the vignettes of 
papyri. The pigments employed as early as the Fifth Dynasty were red, yellow, 
brown, blue, green, white, and black. Later, the number of shades was greatly in¬ 
creased—to about sixteen or more. Blue Is not found in the earliest paintings and 
seems to have been used later as an alternative for blacky it was empioved especially 
for hair aad wigs. It is very common in the Fifth Dynasty but was sparingly used in 
the Fourth and in the still earlier tomb of Hesi-Re, the few instances cited of it seem 
a bit doubtful." The colors were probably mixed with gum arabic or a binding 
medium such as the white of an egg, size, or honey. The process is known as tet»- 
pera, that is, a process which involves “mixing” the colors with some material to 
hold them fast and applying them to the dry plaster. The fresco method, in con¬ 
trast, has to do with painting “on the fresh” plaster, where no binding is necessary 
because the colors adhere to the plaster on which they are placed while it is still 
fresh and wet. This is due to the action of the lime in the plaster. The fresco method 
appears not to have been used in Egypt." 1 The question of mediums and methods 
has not, however, been sufficiently investigated in Egypt Gum arabic, which exudes 
from the acacia tree was certainly available and glue was also known from an early 
date. Wax may have been used at times as a medium. 

The colors employed were earth colors and mineral pigments. Black was made 
from charcoal; white was a lime-white; blues and greens were oxides of copper; 
yellows, reds, and browns were ochers. Blue was an artificial product, the color of 
which varied greatly from light green to purplish tones. In making it, white quartz 
was ground to a coarse powder, mixed with alkali, lime and copper ore, then heated 
so as to combine without actually melting. The color depended upon the amount of 

11 Mrs, C. Ransom Williams, The Tomb of Pcmcb, New York, p. jg. Mrs, Williams 
informs me that “almost simultaneously with the use of blue for black, there is the use of 
blue for objects approximately blue, as the bluish tips of the Nymptt&a ccrruh’a and bunches 
of grapes, but many hieroglyphs were now black, now blue, as those representing metal 
blades of weapons and Implements, or plans of mud brick structures; the same is "true of 
hair. This observation is interesting in cornice lion with conventions in archaic Greek art 
c.g., the famous 'Blue Beard’ of the Acropolis Museum.” On Egyptian blue, see A. P. Laurie 
W. F. McLintock, F. D, Miles, Prop. Roy . Sac., Vtil. 89, pp. 418-459, Cf , W. M. F. Petrie* 
.■fwricnf Egypt, I, 1914, p. iSG. On the preparation of the tomb, cf. Ernest Mackav J E‘l 
VH (19:15, pp. 134 ff. J> * 

m See Ch, XI, p. 4iJ- 
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copper employed, the degree of heat used, the amount of lime and the presence of 
iron. Red sand, for example, gives a greenish blue. Brown Is usually an ocher un- 
burnt, a thin wash of hematite red over impure black. Gray is a pale yellowish earth 
with a little lampblack. In the Twelfth Dynasty violet was often used as a hack' 
ground. Some Eighteenth Dynasty colors are illustrated in Plate 111. 

We also know something of the way in which the Egyptian painter worked, often 
with a definite system of guiding lines to keep his rows of figures in alignment and 
to regulate their proportions according to a canon understood from early times. In 
the Memphite period the figures were stocky in build but with the Empire they be¬ 
came taller and more elegant in proportions. In the Eighteenth Dynasty the height 
of a standing man was apportioned into nineteen equal parts; that of a seated man 
into sixteen; that is, the figure of a standing man was bounded by two lines above 
and below which were parallel; then it was cut by eighteen horizontals, the seated 
man by fifteen. A system of dropped verticals and horizontals cutting the field to be 
used into squares was thus the result (Fig. 86 l These were made with a string 
which was dipped in ruddle and held taut and snapped. Such a string has been found 
in one of the Theban tombs wrapped about the slicks which were employed for 
paintbrushes. The use of these aids is especially evident in reliefs of various periods. 
Relief is a thing midway between painting and sculpture in the round and shows 
relation now with the one, now with the other, The Egyptian probably turned to 
relief in an attempt to gain shading and plasticity. This was unattainable with his 
usual system of flat colors, and relief gave somewhat more the effect of life that he 
desired. In later times, we find these reliefs dearly aiming at pictorial effects. 

The Egyptian sculptor was versatile in relief cutting. For the most part his reliefs 
were low and differed little from paintings except for the modeling. Sometimes they 
were simply engraved with the point; or the background was cut away, permitting 
the figures to stand out and forming bas-reliefs (Fig. 51); at times they were incised 
and sunk, the background being left untouched, thus making reliefs en crcux 1 Figs. 
68-70). In the latter case, a unique method found only in Egypt, or m imitations, the 
sculptor drew his design on a flat surface with a fairly deep, incised outline. Then 
within this contour, he carved the form, leaving the original surface standing above 
the carved sunken relief. For the ordinary bas-relief, the sculptor usually drew a 
preliminary sketch in red paint. When many figures were to be represented, he very 
often used a system of guiding lines to mark out the various parts of the figure. With 
these as aids, the relief was cut. First, a furrow was made as an outline of the design, 
then the background was lowered and the figures modeled. Sometimes they were also 
covered over with a layer of fine plaster and a layer of gypsum before the color was 
applied in washes of flat tones, the preliminary sketch being repeated by a second 
sketch. In the Third Dynasty, the thickness of the reliefs was about that of one’s 
finger; by the Fifth, they were almost as thin as paper. 
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The canon of proportions for the human figure seems to have been handed down 
from generation to generation, frotn master to apprentice, in the training given and 
in the sketchbooks which were also inherited from age to age. Whether or not they 
knew the secret of dynamic symmetry in art, 3 * they bid a feeling for proportion and 
balance that is evident to the most casual observer. Some of the beauty of their art 
lies there. But symmetry with them was sometimes carried to a point of rigidity. 
This was due in great measure to the repetition of traditional types and to adherence 
to fixed canons. It was also due somewhat to the utilitar ian character of the art which 
led the poorer artists to copy rather than to create something new. Furthermore, 
the colored silhouette was a difficult medium of expression, as the Greeks found in 
later times, but in this mode of outlines and flat tones, undisturbed by considera¬ 
tions of chiaroscuro and perspective, the Egyptian achieved many wonderful paint¬ 
ings. This is the same mode of art which was later practiced with very definite out¬ 
lines by the Greek vase-painters and which we may admire in Persian and Indian 
miniatures and in the early Buddhist paintings of China and Japan, Not to appre¬ 
ciate it means that one cannot appreciate good drawing or good d^ign 

The Egyptian painter sought after truth of contour and he achieved it. His art 
is a two-dimensional art, suggesting form by well-drawn outlines. His success in the 
truthful rendering of nature as expressed in the contours of figures and objects is 
remarkable. He reduced the graphic delineation of objects to a system, carried out 
with certain fixed conventions. The human form was always conventionalized to the 
required flatness. The paintings and reliefs were perfectly adapted to the archi¬ 
tectural surfaces which they were to decorate; there was great beauty of line, 
nobility of conception, and charm and simplicity of pattern. Even the small hiero¬ 
glyphs are lively little pictures in themselves and show* that the Egyptians knew 
how to use their writing decorarively as the Japanese, Chinese, Arabs, and few other 
peoples have done. These merits can counteract the unnatural drawing of the body, 
where the various parts are drawn from different points of view, and the uniformity 
of pose, to which we became accustomed. The Egyptian, it must be remembered 
faced art with no precedents to guide him and no inheritance of artistic traditions. 
If the artist, drawing on a “memory picture,” fixed upon a scheme that seemed lucid 
for the representation of the human figure, conservatism retained it, although many 
artists tried to escape and turned to nature as a guide. The achievement of the Egyp¬ 
tian painter lay largely in good designing which resulted from a fine decorative 
sense, in beauty of line and in charm of color. 

However much we may criticize Egyptian art, there still remains much more to 
praise. It is idle to deny that the work of the Pyramid Age was splendid; it possessed 
a soundness and freshness such as belong to a young art in hs vigor when no breath 

* J* Hatnbidge, Dynamic Symmetry, Yale University Press, New Haven, 1920, pp , g 
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of decadence or affectation has come near it, And we must grant as well in looking at 
the majority of Egyptian works that aesthetic considerations played a major part 
in their artistic creation. After the campaigns of Sesostris in the Twelfth Dynasty, 
when Egypt broke away from her isolation of the Old Kingdom, art began to be 
revivified by contact with outside influences. In the Eighteenth Dynasty under 
Thuimose III and his successors, when the whole Orient lay at the doors of Egypt, 
the imagination was stirred, foreign works furnished inspiration and conservatism 
became less and less the mentor of art. Many of the designs of this period show that 
the artist was genuinely inspired by his theme. With Amenholep IV, we find that 
pictorial composition beginning which was to develop later into the grandiose scenes 
on the pylon of Raineses at Medinet Habu. In reliefs such as those at the Rame- 
seum, the entire scene is one vast composition not separated into planes by ground 
lines. 1 '' The importance of this movement was very great and had its effect on the 
pictorial character of later historical relief. In turn, foreign influences were readily 
taken over into Egyptian art, as we know front scenes on the walls of Amenbotep's 
palace at Thebes.* 1 

Undoubtedly the Egyptian passed on to Crete and the Orient many motives that 
were to live again in the art of later times—the ornamental patterns discussed stand 
out among the first contributions. Many motives, such as the cow licking her calf, 
and the fowler hunting with a cat in the marshes belong in the repertoire of Egypt. 
Figures looking out of a window, which Poulsen calls “PhjEnician,” may hark back 
to reliefs of the age of Akhenaten, where this motive occurs frequently! Many con¬ 
ventions, such as the use of red for the flesh of men. and yellow for women, passed 
on to Greece via Crete and Ionia. Possibly one of Egypt T s contributions to the art of 
later times was her sense of symmetry, balance, and proportion, likewise one of the 
greatest assets in the art of Greece, whether it was derived from some outside source 
or was innate." 

"Maspero, Art in Egypt, N. V., 1912 1 p. *6j. 

11 R, dt Pewter Tytus. Re-excavation of the Palace of Amenkettp til, .Yew York, 1903; 
Butt, Mctrop, Mm, SuppL, March, 1918. 

** Fdt Egypt's contribution to later times, see F. W. von Biasing, Die Bcdemung dcr oricn- 
talhcken Kvnstgcsckhhlc /iff die ailgcmeine Kumtgescb,, Utrecht, 1922; Dcr Ant Hi dcr 
Sgyptischen Kunst am KtmsUe&m dcr Voder, Munchen, 1912, 
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I N Mesopotamia, the land of the two rivers, a civilization existed believed 
by many to be older than the one by the Nile i Fig. B?). When it first meets 
our eyes it is already well advanced; there arc few traces of Palaeolithic and 
Neolithic remains. This is due, not to the fact that such an early civilization 
did not exist, but to the alluvial character of the country which caused the former 
settlements built of sun-dried brick to be washed away. Before 3000 a.c,, perhaps 
as early as 4000 or 5000 u.c., the Sumerian culture arose in the southern part of the 
country later known as Babylonia, and with this group of Orientals we now know 
that Babylonian civilization, in great part, originated. The Sumerians were a non- 
Semitic people and most of their early history is concerned with the racial conflict 
between themselves and the Semites who finally worsted them and gained the power. 
These Semite nomads probably came into Sumeria from Arabia, attracted by the 
fertility and wealth of the country. 1 They settled sites such as Kish and Akkad, in 
the region that was later known as northern Babylonia. 

It is not certain in spite of much new evidence who were the first inhabitants of 

1 G. A. Barton, Sketch of Semitic Origins, New York, *901, Ch, I; cf. G. Contenatt, Man- 
ud (Turckcologic orittiialc, Paris, 1937, 1, tin ff. (The Semites came from the region south 
of the Taurus, from the country of the Annum). 
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ancient Babylonia. Recent discoveries by Langdon at Kish prove that they were not 
Sumerians. Their pictographic system of writing is very dosely related to the Sume¬ 
rian, but their painted ware is clearly akin to that of early Elam. Some of their 
plctogrophs are strikingly like those on seals found in the Indus Valley at Harappa 
and AIohenjo-Daro, where remains of the culture of the founders of Indian civiliza¬ 
tion have now been brought to light. On the basis of these discoveries, Langdon 
argues that *'a great prehistoric civilization spread from Central Asia to the plateau 
of Iran and to Syria and Egypt long before 4000 b.c. and that the Sumerian people, 
who are a somewhat later branch of this Central Asian people, entered Mesopotamia 
before 5000 n.c.” ,Jl This Pre-Sumerian culture had perished at Kish by 3500 b.c., as 
tablets in early Sumerian script are found at levels above this stratum, no less than 
seals and engraved wall plaques. 11 ' For the moment, until further evidence is forth¬ 
coming it will be necessary to suspend judgment on the origin of the Sumerians and 
the earlier peoples of Central Mesopotamia. There appear to be three distinct cul¬ 
tures. First, we find the people who made the fine pottery in the earliest settlement 
at Susa, the Proto-Elamites (Figs. 100-102). This culture ’‘extended from Anau in 
Turkestan, to Bushire on the Persian Gulf and to the south of Sumer at Eridu. Mtc 
It is traced by means of painted pottery and seals. They were followed by the people 
who made the polychrome ware of Susa IT, who wore pigtails and who may have 
come from northern Syria. The Sumerians developed the next civilization of "impor¬ 
tance. 1- Whatever the history and the relations of these various cultures may have 
been, we find that by 3650 n.c. the entire country from north to south was under 
Akkadian, i.e. t Semitic, control. 

The objects of art created by the Sumerians range in time from about 3500 to 
Cambridge Ancient History, 1934, 1 \ 363. 

lb $. Langdon, Excavations at Kish, Paris, 1935, I, Cf. G, Contenau, op, at 1937, I, 
113 ff. (Origin of the Sumerians in Central Asia): G. Fougires, G. Ccmtenau, R. Grousset! 
P- Jouguet, J. Lesquier, Les Pnmtba civilisations, Paris, 1936, pp, 73 ff.; M, Rostovlzeff 
The Sumerian Treasure of Astrabad, J.EA., VI (1930), pp. 4-37; C. L, Woolley, The 
Sumerians, Oxford, 192 S. V. Gordon Child e, The Most Ancient East , London, igjg (Pre¬ 
history of the Nile Valley, Mesopotamia and the Indus Valley to joqq b.c.), 

Ir Leon Lcgrain, Culture of the Babylonians, Philadelphia, University Museum, 192-, p 
ri; cf. Emprrintes de cachets Hamstcs, Mem. de la mission archeol, de Perse, 16 (1931). 
Further traces of the culture have been recently found in China. Geological Survey of China 
Pekin, I, 1923, The Cave-deposit at Sha Kuo Tun in Fengticn, ]. G. Anderssutt: n, rqjy 
Painted Stone Age Pottery from the Province of Honan, China, T. J. Arne: Memoirs of the 
Geological Sunvy in China . Series A, No. 5, Preliminary Report an .■ irchtrological Re¬ 
searches in Kamu, J. G. Andcrsson, Pekin, 1925, Cf. V. Gordon Childe, op. cH., Chs. VT 
\‘U: H. Peake, if. J. Fleure, The Steppe and the Sown, New Haven, 1928, pp. 40V. 

1,1 H. Frankfort, Studies in Early Pottery of the A 'ear East. London, 1934, !: H. Peake 
and H. J. Fleure, Peasants and Potters (Corridors of Time, VoL III), New Haven, 193--, pf , 
93-96. (The Sumerians came from the Persian Gulf.) ’ ’ 
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250a B-C. Most 0/ our knowledge about them Jus been gained from excavations set 
Erech, Or, Nippur, and Tdlo—the ancient Lagash. 1 They include sculptured reliefs, 
tablets and seals, statues in the round, pottery, 1 and metal work. The paintings of 
this time have of course perished, along with the mud brick buildings which they 
ornamented, but we are able to learn something about drawing and composition 
among these people from reliefs and objects of decorative art. From about 2875 
the time of Ur-Nina, kiog of Lagush, there are reliefs such as the one representing 

s E. de Sarzec and L, Heuzcy. Dicouvcrtes eit Chaldee. Paris, 1884-1912, t. Heuzey, 
Catalogue des antiquites chddiennrs, Faris, 1902; L. Hetiaey, E. de Sarzec, Vne Villa royalc 
ckaldecnne, vers fan 4000 avant noire ere, Tans, 1900; G. Cros, L. Heuzcv, and F, Thureau- 
Oangb, Nouveiics fouilles de Telia, Pans. 19m; H, R. Hall, J£A., VIII (1921), pp. 241- 
*57 

“ E, Banks, Bhmya, New York, iqtj, pp. 345 fl. Almost all or the pottery is undecorated. 
One black vase (p* 347) has two rows of pressed circles with one of squares between. Only 
one or two fragments show color. Painted Elamite ware is not included under Sumerian 
pottery, since the vases of Proto-Elamite I, at least, seem the work of a different race, C, L. 
Woolley apparently thinks that I-angdon has found at Kish wares which furnish a connect¬ 
ing link between the earlier and the later Elamite pouery: H. R. Hall, C. L. Woolley, Ur 
Excavations, I,Al ‘Ubaid, Oxford, 1927, pp. 155 ff. In his latest work, Woolley argues that 
the two styles, Susa 1 and IT, arc contemporary' and posterior to the prehistoric wares of 
burner, The prehistoric painted pottery and the civilization it represents thus spread from 
Sumer to the highlands and not vice versa. C. L, Woolley, The Painted Pottery of Susa, 
Jottm. Royal Asiatic Society, 1928, pp. 35-30. It is doubtful whether the contemporaneity of 
Susa I and II can be accepted. In The Antiquaries Journal, VTH (1928), pp. 417 ff.. Woolley 
suggests that the painted pottery is Akkadian and that these Akkadians who Used in the 
lowlands were drowned by the Biblical Flood. This allowed the Sumerians to assume greater 
importance. F. Thureau-Dangin. Rev, assyriotagique, XXIV (7927), pp. 206-209, suggests 
five periods (I-V), from '•argon of Akkad back to the first copper age. The Sumerians are 
connected wish I. 11. III. Their appearance in IV, which is the period of Susa I in painted 
pottery, is doubted. The inhabitants of the plain were, then, according to Hall and Thomp¬ 
son, “Pre-Sumerian," I owe the reference to M. Leon Legiain. Centenary Suppl. to the Jour¬ 
nal of the Royal Asiatic Society. Oct,, 1924, pp, no ff. 

The latest discoveries unearthed by E, Hcrzfeld in a neolithic settlement near Persepolis 
indicate that be has found the prototype of the pottery of Susa I and the source of the first 
civilization at Susa. The oldest culture in Elam was, in his opinion, created on the Iranian 
plateau and was brought to Susa in an advanced stage of development. On the pottery are 
found eagles with wings outspread in frontal view—the forerunners of the heraldic eagles of 
the coats of arms of Sumerian and Elamite towns. The potterv shows relations in its designs 
with that of Samarra and of Honan, China. Herzfeld considers Lbis neolithic civilization of 
Pfcrecpolts prior to anything so lar known in the Near East (Illustrated London News, May 
25, 1929, pp. 892 ff„ June 1, 2929, pp, 942 ff,). 

“ Most scholars give 3100 or 3000 for the date of Ur-Nina, I have followed E, Meyer’s 
dating throughout, but the whole question of chronology 15 still very much unsettled, as is 
the case in Egypt. Fotheringhams dates are one hundred twenty years earlier, from Ur- 
Nina to the sack of Babylon. 
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the king and his family preparing to begin the construction of a temple to Ningirsu, 
the chief god of the city. They are of more interest arch^ologically for the pictures 
which they give of royal personages and great officials of the age with their large 
noses, shaven heads, and flounced skirts, than they are artistically. The relief of Ur- 
Nma is low and the figures crudely cut ( Fig. 88J, At either end Ur-Nina, is repre¬ 
sented, gigantic in stature, in fact twice the size of his sons. They advance toward 
him in processional array, in the upper register. In the lower register, a high official 
and members of the family are seen, The king bears on his head a basket containing 
material for the proposed temple. Below, he is seated offering a libation to the god, 
probably on the completion of the temple. The composition is well balanced and 
adapted to the space, and the execution is vigorous; but, on the whole, the work is 
crude and far below the level of Egyptian monuments of the same age. The style, 
while distinctive, has about it an almost barbaric character. It contains the germs 
of antithetic composition. A curious convention, apart from that found in Egypt of 
colossal size to represent power, is the one which makes the sons in the upper panel 
larger as they recede from the king, whether to suggest age or not we cannot say. In 
the lower panel, they are smaller. The king’s faithful butler, Anita, appears in each 
scene offering him his cup. 

The Stele of the Vultures, a relief from the reign of Eannatum, paten of Lagash 
and a grandson of Ur-Nina, shows similar characteristics. It represents Eannatum 
leading his troops into battle against the neighboring city of Umma (Fig. 89). The 
name is given to the relief from the vultures sculptured in the upper portion, in a 
fragment not illustrated here. They are pictured swooping off with the heads and 
Iji r i j re of the slain in their beaks and claws. In the section shown here, Eannatum 
leads his men into the contest. They are protected by shields which entirely cover 
their bodies, and by pointed, cap-like helmets. Each soldier carries a long spear. 
Probably the artist has sought to represent a file of soldiers abreast, a feat for which 
his knowledge of perspective was not quite adequate; they seem to be drawn up in 
wedge formation. Below, the king in a chariot charges (Jie enemy in advance of his 
bodyguard. The same convention found in Egypt of transforming depth into height 
is employed here in the ranks of soldiers. The results were arrived at quite inde¬ 
pendently. The gruesomeness of battle in scenes such as the trampling of the 
corpses of the enemy and the carrying off by vultures of the decaying bodies of the 
fallen, are the things that attracted the artist. They* show that the originators of 
these works gave more attention to military pursuits than to the creation of art. The 
scenes are in part historical and commemorative, in part mythological and reli¬ 
gious. They exhibit quite a little freedom in draughtsmanship and some ideas of 
composition. 

These monuments are not so interesting artistically as the engraved silver vase 
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of Entemena. great-grandson of Ur-Nma who ruled at Lagash about 2700 b,c. This 
vase, a dedicatory offering to the god Ningirsu, is very beautiful in shape 111 and the 
engravings, executed with great skill, show Lhe artistic power of the Sumerians at 
its best 1.Fig, 90). The design represents lion-headed eagles with outstretched wings, 
clutching with their claws, goats, lions, and stags in antithetic composition. The 
device of the eagle and lions presents the coat of arms of the dly of Lagash. On the 
shoulder of the vase are seven heifers, all turned to the left and on the point of rising 
(Fig. 90 1. They are faithfully drawn, with truth to nature, in contrast to the 
animals below, which show much conventionalization (Fig. 91). The motive of one 
animal biting another is typically Sumerian and from there penetrated further west, 
especially into Ionia. The vase of Entemena is significant not only because of the 
beauty of the composition and drawing, but also because of the motives employed. 
The two-headed eagle of more modem times is probably descended from this eagle 
of Lagash. Beginning with early examples from Tello, such as a representation on 
the Vulture stele, where it is seen in the hand of the god Ningirsu, this eagle has a 
long history in art.* It is also found on a dedicatory tablet of the age of Entemeoa 
(Fig. 92 i. The composition here is similar to the design on the silver vase. It is 
interesting further for the introduction of the guilloche pattern, an ornamental 
design not used in Egypt and native to Sumeria. The historv of the guilloche can 
be followed later iu Oriental, Ionic, and Greek art. By the time of Gudea, 2450 b.c., 
the double-headed eagle appears. Its next stage of development can apparently be 
traced in Syria, in the rock-cut reliefs of Cappadocia 1 where we find an eagle with 
two heads, each turned outward toward the animal which it holds in its daws. This 
design is generally characteristic of Hittile art. The same fabulous monster appears 
in Persian art, then in Byzantine, and has been used in modern Limes in the coats of 
arms of Russia and the Hapsburg house.' 

It is probably from this region that many of the fantastic and hybrid monsters 
which we usually associate with the Orient must have come into later art, and from 
Sumeria they were spread all over the Mediterranean area by means of tapestries 
and objects in metal and day. From Mesopotamia came the gryphon, the centaur,' 

J 

The form resembles that of certain early Chinese vases. 

1 E, de Sarac and T„ Heuzev, op, ck. t p. 90. “The spread eagle may have a double lion's 
head ... a favorite device in ihe time of Gudea and on a few ancient Elamite seals." L. 
Legrain, The Museum Journal, University of Pennsylvania, 1928, p, 234. 

* E. de Sara* and L. Heuzey, op. cU,, p, 91; G, Pemrt, E, Guillaume. J. Del bet, Explora¬ 
tion arebioiogique de la Galaiic, 1861. PI. 51; ef. FI, ,}SG. 

* E. de Surzec and T.. Hearty, op. at,, p, 90; F. Paulsen, Die decorative Kami des After- 
turns, Leipzig, 1914, p. 29, 

T LVV. King, Babylonian Boundary-Stones in the British Museum, London, 1912, PL 
XXIX, winged and wingless centaurs. 
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and the chirasera. The steatite vase of Gudea ( 2450 u_c.) t Priest-King of Lagash, is 
a fine example of early Oriental art employing the gryphon in decoration ( Fig, 93), 
Here, two heraldicaJJy posed gryphons, winged and wearing crowns, are placed on 
either side of two entwined serpents, symbol of the god of healing. Their bodies 
were originally inlaid with shell.' 1 These designs betoken a people richly imaginative 
and artistic in instinct. The gryphon probably originated and developed in Meso¬ 
potamia as Poulsen believes." It occurs on early Babylonian seals as well as on th« 
vase. From the early Sumerian period also come reliefs with representations of one 
animal following another and biting it. In Figure 94 we have an example of this 
motive from a shell cup of the period of Ur-Niua. The animals arc shown in a land¬ 
scape and the design once formed part of a larger composition. These are old 
Chnldsean motives which are very important in the art of later rimes. They occur 
only on reliefs but we must remember that relief developed out of drawing and that 
the first thing the artist of the relief had to do was to draw his design. Undoubtedly 
the same patterns and types of composition occurred wherever painting or enamels 
were employed, 

Sumerian reliefs are thus seen to be significant in tbeir drawing and composition 
and in the motives which appear on them. Probably one of their most interesting 
contributions is the heraldic and antithetic group which goes back to the beginning 
of time in Sumeria and which played such a vital part in Oriental art and, through 
the Orient, in the art history of later times. Professor Breasted believes that heraldi¬ 
cally balanced figures occur in the Nile Valley not far from 4000 u.c., more than Soo 
years before they occur in Babylonian culture,” The prehistoric stages of Baby¬ 
lonian civilization are lost and it is a great question whether a type of composition 
which was so organic in Oriental art as the heraldic and antithetic group, could have 
been derived in the East from contact with early Egypt- Recent excavations tend 
to show that Babylonia influenced Egypt in this period rather than the reverse, 1 ” 

‘‘This technique is Oriental. Cf. The Museum Journal, University of Pennsylvania, 13 
(1934}, oppos, p. 5; H. R Hall, The Civilisation of Greece in the Bronze. Age, London, 
1918, pp, 133 ff,; Sir Arthur Evans, The Palace of Minas, II, r, 1928, pp, 361 fl,: V. Gordon 
Clilde, The Mast Ancient East , London, 192S, PI. XXITI. 

* F. Poulsen, Der Orient wnd die jrukgriechhche Kvmst, Leipzig. 1913, p„ 15, See W. H, 
Ward, The Seal Cylinders of Western .'tfia, Washington, D. C., 1910. 

* J. hL Breasted, ‘'Origins of Civilization,’' Scientific Monthly (1919); cf , L. W, King, 
Sumer and Akkad, p. 330. Many examples of heraldic design have been found recently by 
Woolley in his remarkable discoveries at Ur, dating probably as early as 3500 s,c. The Anti¬ 
quaries Journal, VIII (1938), FIs, LV, LXTI. LXrV, 

“ H. R. Hall, “The discoveries at Tell el-'Obeid in Southern Babylonia and some Egyp¬ 
tian comparisons,’' JJLA., V 7 TI (1912). pp- 241-257* "In Egypt it is precisely those things 
that are most Babylonian in appearance that do not persist but were abandoned during the 
Old Kingdom nr by the end of the Middle,” e.g,, the paneled wall, cylinder seal, mace head, 
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Another feature of Sumerian art was the invention, of the composite animal. The 
Sumerians and Elamites were the authors of Babylonian demonology and of the later 
‘‘beast art” of Europe. In addition to the hybrid monsters which we have mentioned, 
their brains conceived the human-headed bull which was taken over by the Assyrians 
as a colossal guardian for their gateways. Furthermore, a tendency to indicate land¬ 
scape is present in their monuments from the beginning (Fig* <35), Here, a moun¬ 
tainous height is represented by a scale pattern; above this a goddess is seated on 
her throne receiving worship. W e should expect to find all of these motives in the 
repertoire of Oriental painting. 

An idea of the patterns and colors employed In tapestry and iti architectural 
decoration in this period may be gained from some remains found at Warka, the 
ancient Erech, and from stray ruins of buildings here and there in old Babylonia* 
Probably the walls of the interiors were in many cases merely left in the crude color 
of the brick and were hung with tapestries and'mats. Crude'brick houses excavated 
at Eridu show horizontal bands of red and white, or red, black, and while paint. The 
briLka had been covered with a thick lime plaster, or stucco, and date before 2300 
B.c. 3 ^ The primitive three-color scheme of red, white, and black seems to be charac¬ 
teristic of earjy Sumerian art. A wall made of terra cotta cooes, discovered by Loftus 
at Warka, showed a kind of mosaic decoration 11 (Fig. 96). The ends of the cones had 
been dipped in red or black color and were arranged to form geometric designs of 
various patterns, such as zigzags, diamonds, triangles, and lozenges. The wall was 
thirty feet in length and was composed of these small yellow terra cotta cones, three 
and a half indies long, 11 * set in a mixture of mud and chopped straw. The date of the 
construction is uncertain* Remains of glazed bricks similar to those which played 
sudi an imjTOrtant part in the decoration of Neo-Babylonia have also been found io 
this early period. 


grinning lion, etc- The Babyloakn-looklrig element in .archaic Egyptian art and culture 
then gives an exotic impression, as if due to some temporary impress which afterwards faded 
away. If these persisted id Babylonia it would look as if they came from Babylonia to Egypt 
rather than tfre terra* or at any rate from a common source which impressed Babylonia 
more than Egypt.'* L. Curtins, Studtai svr GcJcfr, 4 . altmentnt, Kumt. Sits, 4 er Bavcr. 
Aka 4 , der 111912, pp . 1-70; A. Jollcs. Die anfithcHukc Gruffa Jake., 19 (tpo^.'pp 
l 7 “J c f- M Rostovtzeff, Iranians and Greeks in South Russia, Oxford Press, 1932 np 
191 ff.: H* Vnnz Altorkntaliscke Symbolic Berlin, 1915; H. R. Hail, Cambridge AndZi 
History, T, 5 Sa; Ziegler, PW. j.n. Gryps, 

1 - This is Hall’s dating. The reign of King Bur-Sin T is placed by Meyer at 2222-2314, 

11 " • ^ Loflus, Travels and Researches in Chaldtr.a and Susiana, London, 1857, pp* 174, 
l8S. ^ 


Similar cones have been found by C. L. Woolley at A 1 'Ubaid: U. R, Halt, C. L. Wod- 
ley, op, r£r„ pp. 48-50 They bine- also come to light io Egypt in the Xlth and XVfflth 
Dynasties. Bull, of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, Egyptian Expedition, 1935-1927, pp. 
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A closer union of the southern Sumer and the northern Akkad took place alter 
the Akkadian, Sargon I h came to the throne (1652 B.c.). Semitic influence now 
began to make itself felt in art. The finest monument of the period is the stele of 
Nanun-Sin. son of Sargon of Agade. The king is represented armed with bow and 
arrow, battle-axe, and horned helmet. He is ascending a mountain to receive the 
submission of his enemies (Fig, 97). He tramples them down in his course. Behind 
him his men advance up the mountain in two columns rhy thmical ly arranged. At 
the top of the monument are eight-pointed stars, insignia of the goddess Isfatar, The 
relief shows great animation and action. The artist has given a schematic treatment 
of the scene, vividly colored by his imagination. The feeling for landscape which is 
characteristic of later Babylonian art is seen here in its early development. The style 
of this monument represents the apogee of old Babylonian art. 

The seal cylinders of the epoch in question are more delicate and beautiful th,-m 
at any period before or after. Figures 98 and 99 show Gilgamesh in combat, in one 
case with a fabulous monster, and, in the other, with a lion. The beauty of the com¬ 
position lies in the symmetry of the heraldic and antithetic groups. The figures are 
rendered with great fineness and yet with a minute attention to muscular detail 
which helps to produce the impression of strength and power. 

We do not know how early Babylon was founded. Flint implements on the site 
carry the date back beyond historic times. By 2000 b.c. the name appears in the 
history of the First Dynasty. 11 " Under Hammurabi, the great lawgiver. 19+7 b.c,, it 
became independent and the chief city of Babylonia. Unfortunately, no remains of 
painting eaist from this period, which was a brilliant one artistically. As the dty was 
built uf brick and suffered many sieges, it probably fell into decay. In fact, the old 
Babylonian culture greatly declined after the capture of Babylon by the Hittites 
and its later sack in 1750 b.c. by the Kassites. We may trace the artistic temper of 
the old Babylonian epoch in the seals tones, boundary' stones, and reliefs and in the 
later monuments ol Assyria and Neo- Babylonia. From the age of Hammurabi there 
are many good reliefs, the most famous of which is the one in the Louvre which 
represents Hammurabi standing before the sun god receiving the law. 11 The art is 
incomparably inferior lo that of the age of Sargon. Both the relief of Hammurabi 
and the stele of Naram-Sin mentioned above were found in Elam, beyond the Tigris, 
where they' had been carried as trophies by the Elamites during an incursion into 
Babylonia in the Thirteenth Century. 

The region of Elam was the home of a very early culture akin in many of its 
aspects to the Sumerian, though beyond the limits of Babylonia. The Elamites 
made invasions into Sumerian territory and were in their turn conquered and ruled 

l,fc There is an earlier mention of Babylon in records of Sargon, CJ.ff., I s , 1924 n. j 07 . 

“ V. Schdl, Dilution ett Perse, IV. 
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by the Sumerians. Tie material excavated at Susa, in Elam, goes back in time 
beyond the third millennium and offers us some of the earliest artistic efforts of 
man. 1 ’ The pottery which was found at Susa by tie De Morgan expedition is re¬ 
markable for its beauty and tie character of its decoration, far advanced for so 
remote a period. It is divided roughly into two classes, the later of which, according 
to Puttier, does not date after 2500 n.c/ 1 It represents an age later than the Neo¬ 
lithic, but with stone weapons still lingering on. This Proto-Elamite pottery, as 
Pottirr calls tie earlier class, at first sight seems to have employed only geometric 
ornament, but, on closer examination, we find that the decoration consists also of 
natural forms that have been stylised. Some of the vases show rectilinear patterns 
like those of the Dipylon ware of Greece (Fig, too)—zigzags, lozenges, conven¬ 
tionalized birds, plants, and dogs. There is greater refinement in color, shape, and 
technique, however, than Is found in the geometric ware of Greece. The vases often 
have a huff ground with patterns in a purplish red, black, brown, or yellow—colors 
probably produced in firing the black monochrome paint which was used in decorat¬ 
ing the earlier class. The shapes include the cup, truncated cone, bowls, spherical 
goblets, and jugs with a broad neck. The bird is very commonly used in decoration; 
sometimes it Is highly conventionalized, as at the top of the goblet in Figure icji, 
where the pattern has almost lost its original character because of the artist’s love 
for fine, Long lines, 1 he bird's neck is elongated here to suit the space to be decorated 
and it is only on close examination that the origin of the pattern is seem The running 
or sealed dog is also conventionalized into very charming designs, as on the bowls 
in Figure 100, and below the band of birds in Figure 101. There is the greatest 
delicacy' in pattern arising from Lhe combination of curvilinear and straight lines, 
and there is very clever adaptation of design to space. In Figure 100, four dogs, one 
above the other, are used skilfully to decorate the circle in the bottom of the bowl. 
The long-homed goat, with body conventionalized into two triangles, joined end to 
end. and die horns done into a graceful curvilinear pattern is one of the most inter¬ 
esting motives employed, as we see from the vase in Figure 100 or the goblet, Figure 
101. Later, the horns alone occur as a pattern. Occasionally, the geometrized human 
figure is used, as in the interior of the bowl. Figure roa. The later vases of the second 

“ v *: Dc “"P 0 * dating, c/. J. H, Breasted, “Origin, of Civilization Scientific 
Monthly <1919). pp. 573 «■ On an early daring, cf, H. R. Hall, Cambridge Ancient History 
1% 1934, p, 57£ + who ‘ sees an reason to date any of the Susian pottery earlier than the Fifth 
Millennium.’' Langdon also favors this dale, CAM,, 1924, P, s 6i ff.‘ See j de Mnrean La 
priktstotre orient air, Paris. 1927, III, 48 fT, r I'ls, MIT (color), 

1 ‘J dc Kftmoins de h DMgaticm e» Perse , XIII. Ciramique ptinte de Sum, 

Pans, 1911 ( Puttier j, Cf. E, Potlier, Corpus Vasorum, France, Fate. I, 1935, I, c a, Pis, 
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period, nooe of which are pictured here, show the degradation of pattern produced 
through successive copying. 

This pottery, on the whole, displays an astonishing medley of inexperience and 
skill, as if the artist's power of conception had outstripped his ability and hand. 
The vases were made on a primitive wheel and the colors were applied directly to 
the day, with a brush probably made from an ox's tail. The walls are oftentimes 
extremely thin and delicate. Pettier divides the vases into two classes, the black 
monochrome type found 20 to 25 meters below the soil in the necropoles, and the 
coarser fabrics of different shapes, with polychrome decoration, which were found 
to to 20 meters down. They were produced by different people. 1 " The designs in- 
dude stylization of plants and animals, and geometric forms. They are very' cleverly 
adapted to suit the shapes of the vases and the spaces in which they were to be used. 
In l'igure ioi, the triangles are employed to accentuate the height of the vase, and 
the long-necked birds are used on vases of this shape for the same purpose. On the 
bowls, the circle is often found and the patterns within the circle are employed 
artistically. The vases reveal a long past in decorative art and are remarkably beau¬ 
tiful objects. The animal repertoire shows a people advanced beyond thei hunter's 
stage, with domesticated animals. Several rules of composition seem to be established 
by early Elamite art: the same subject may be repeated several times to form a 
frieze; the same subject may be repeated but reversed and opposed, upside down, to 
the preceding portion; or a heraldic composition may place symmetrical figures on 
either side of a central one, 

it is Pottier's theory that the artist began with nature in these designs, then de¬ 
generated into conventionalized forms; that, in the first stage, we have pictographic 
formation of motives used with a magical or symbolic value; in the second stage, 
the utilitarian idea breaks down and we find the motives stylized; in the third, the 
artistic sense develops and symmetry and harmony overwhelm and destroy the 
original idea. 

Not much pottery akin to the red ware of Susa II has been found. On the other 
hand, the vases resembling those of Susa I (Figs. 100-102), which have come to 
light on many sites, give evidence of a widespread culture.** Fairly dose analogies 
have been found at Tepe Mussian north of Susa, under the Hittite site at Sakje- 
geuzi in northern Syria, in the low levels at Bogtmzkeui, and on the surface of early 
mounds in Cappadocia. 1 " Similar pottery occurs at Anau in Turkestan and on the 
Persian Gulf. 

Some scholars hold that the same people produced the two classes. V. Gordon Child*, 
op. at., pp. 164 Ef. 

** Cf. pp. sj fF. and note 3, Ch. III. 

*" L. W, King, History oj Sumer and Akkad , p. 341 : J. L, My res. The Dmcn 0/ History 
p. 120; A. E. Cowley, The Hit tiles, 1920, pp. 34 ff. Similar pottery has recently been found 
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The Hittites must rank beside the Elamites, Sumerians, and Semite Babylonians 
its another grot creative power which helped to develop the civilization of eastern 
Asia Minor and northern Syria and Mesopotamia. The name is used here as a cul¬ 
tural rather than an ethnical term, emhracing a number of peoples with common cul¬ 
tural, linguistic, and artistic possessions. The leading people in the group were the 
Hatti. Hittite monuments extend from the Euphrates to Sardis. This nation formed a 
bulwark against Semitic power (see Map, Fig. Sj), and thus allowed western Asia 
Minor and the Ionian states to develop Independently. In so doing, they made a very 
important contribution to the development of the early Orient. 

The Hittites occupied a cardinal point in the ancient world—the junction between 
Europe and Asia. They became a commercial group and dominated the trade routes 
in this area from the Fifteenth to the Thirteenth Century' B.c. m Among their most 
important centers as evidenced by discoveries w r ere Bugbazkeul and Euvuk in the 
north, Sindjerli and Carchemish in the south. On many of their sites, they built 
great palaces, sometimes approached by roadways lined with sphinxes. These build- 
mgs were entered through a broad propylon, flanked by towers. Huge lions or 
sphinxes adorned the entrance. These features were copied. Later in Assyrian and Per¬ 
sian architecture and are probably the characteristic elements referred to when As¬ 
syrian rulers boast that they “built in the Hittite style." The lower walls of the pal¬ 
aces were orthostates of stone carved with elaborate reliefs; the upper parts were of 
crude brick. These sculptured reliefs the Assyrians also adopted and developed into 
works of great beauty. In both regions the reliefs were painted In color. That there 
were any flat paintings on Hittite sites there is not Lhe slightest evidence. There may 
have been, but one of the main reasons why the Hittites interest us here is because 
they handed down to later times through Assyria, Lydia, Syria, and Phry gia signifi¬ 
cant art motives. Their position in the history of Oriental art is not yet thoroughly 
understood and their influence was probably greater than is often conceded. Hogarth 
has published one of the best accounts of Hittite art and has arranged a chrono¬ 
logical classification. The oldest works were found at Euvuk in Cappadocia; a 
second stage is represented by another class of monuments at Euvuk and by the 
sculptures of Vasili Kaia; and the third group, by the gateway at Boghazkeui. These 
monuments date from the beginning of the Fourteenth Century down to the late 

in the excavations at Tell el-'Obeld near (Jr and is on exhibition in the British and the Uni¬ 
versity of Pennsylvania Museums. C/. notes ic, id, 3. For the pottery of Tcpe Mussian, sec 
Delegation cn Perse, VIII (1906), Gamier, Laitipre; for Bender Bushire, Delegation <■« 
Ferre, XV (1914), Perard; sec R. Campbell Thompson, Arck&oitigia, 70 (1918-1920), pp. 
101-144; B- Pumpdiy, Explorations in Turkestan, I, ipoS. 

"M understand that the results obtained by the Oriental Institute of Chicago in Hittite 
territory will be published later by H, H. von Dcr Ostcn, in Oriental institute Communica¬ 
tions, So, 5; cf. No. a. 
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Thirteenth. The southern ones do not show Cappadocian parentage. The art at 
Sindjerli and Carchemish is Late and reveals Babylonian and Assyrian influence. 1 * 
But the earliest sculptures of all these sites betray the same parents—Sumerian art 
and an art of inner Asia." The oldest Sindjerli sculptures are not earlier than 1000 
n.C. 

The Hittite was more skilful in executing animal forms than he was in his at¬ 
tempts to depict human beings. The types, poses, and movements of men are con¬ 
fined to a few schemes which are repeated again and again and the forms are rather 
rigidly conventionalized. Among his best creations are fantastic genii and hybrid 
beings. Good examples of this tendency' may be seen in the sculptures at Carchemish 
which date after tooo &.C. 1 * Heraldic bird-headed demons, which remind ua of 
Sumerian and Kussite achievement, are seen holding up the roof of Heaven (Fig. 
103 L It is true that Hittite art borrowed often from its neighbors, especially in the 
later period. In the earlier epoch it is independent 11 though it soou acquires a Baby¬ 
lonian impress, introducing motives such as Gilgamesh, the lamer of animals. The 
sphinx, if derived from Egypt, bears none of the earmarks of Egyptian art. It is 
winged and has the forepart of a iion beneath the human head. The composite figures 
of Hittite art are fantastic creations of the imagination, probably picturing protect¬ 
ing genii who in the sendee of gods cared for men, but the human element has an 
all too realistic and sinister air and being. Even when the work shows evidence of 
borrowing, however, it always bears a vigorous and often barbarous native stamp, 

Hittite art is thus seen to be an individualized art deriving many of its elements 
from neighboring peoples. Similarities in the representation oi hybrid and demoniac 
forms shared with the Kassites may be due to ethnical relationship or to a common 
Sumerian borrowing, Other resemblances to the art of Elam have been discovered, 
especially in the pottery, Soule scholars believe that the Hitlites mav have intro¬ 
duced the Susian pottery seeing that they invaded Babylonia at an early date. Some 
suggest that the similarities may be racial. The later Hittite period is at times 
strongly influenced by Egyptian and Assyrian art but it usually remoulds its ma¬ 
terial into new forms. In turn, the Hittites gave much to other tribes of Asia Minor 
—probably most to the Assyrians, Phrygians 1 ’ ( Moschoi), and Lydians, They, in 

** A. E. Cowley, op. oil., pp. 30 IF.; D. G. Hogarth, Osrckcmisk, London, 1514, I f plates; 
C. L. Woolley, Carckcmisk, London, 1921, II. The best account of the chronology qf HittiI k 
monuments is that of D, G- Hogarth, Cambridge Ancient History, 1954,11, !31f and e™. 
dally 370 ff.; 1915, III, 13 1, and especially 148 If., 156 £f. For a taler account see the excel¬ 
lent articles of E, Pettier, L'Art hittite, Syria, f (1930), pp. 167 if,, 364 ff. ; II (ig 3 j) 

6 ff,, 96 If. KF ' 

1T F. v. Rebcr, Die Stellwig dtr Hethiter in der Kunstgesekichte, Siizungsber. der Kdmg! 
Bayer. Aiad. d. Wits., jqto, pp, 4-113. 

" A. E. Cowley, op. cit., pp, 37 ff. 
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their turn, passed on the heritage to the Etruscans and Ionian Greeks. The likeness 
of the word Tarku found so frequently in Hittite names to Tarquinius of the Etrus¬ 
cans cannot he accidental and the profiles of the two peoples are at times strikingly 
similar, to say nothing of details of costume and other minor points. 

Shortly after the sack of Babylon by the Hittites in 1750 1 * 1 n.e., there follows the 
domination of the Kassites, a warlike race who ruled Babylon and possibly Elam for 
several hundred years (1749-1173 >, They were apparently a barbarous people about 
whose origins and connections we know little. They seem to have been closely allied 
with the Hittites who, at any rate, found their rule beneficial to Hittite interests. 
They contributed little that we can name to the civilisation of the East. Their art 
shows a dose connection with early Sumerian and Elamite work. Most of our knowl¬ 
edge about it is derived from certain reliefs which are usually termed “boundary 
stones/’ but which the Babylonians called "Kudurru.” 1 * They were really deeds or 
titles to land granted to the god or to individuals, and they may have been set up in 
the temple of the god or on the owner’s estate to prove his claim to the territory. 
Our interest in them lies largely in the fact that they show- the old Sumerian com¬ 
posite and fantastic forms of animals in the symbols of the gods invoked to preserve 
the boundaries against encroachment or seizure. A stone belonging to the Third 
Dynasty of Babylon, marking a grant of land by a Kassite King to his son, is 
divided into registers, in each of which are represented various strange animals, the 
emblems of the gods whose protection is desired- Prominent among these monsters 
are the winged gryphon, the winged lion, the serpent with snail-like head, and a goat¬ 
headed animal with a fish body. Another of these monuments has a representation 
of a winged centaur drawing a bow ( Fig. 104]. Lion-headed demons and the possible 
prototype of the cninotaur occur. The art of the Sumerians, Hittites, and Kassites 
exhibits a certain kinship, evincing the same fondness for fantastic and hybrid 
animals. Some of fhese animals are also found on Proto-Elamite tablets. From the 
Sumerian-Elamite circle demonology and fantastic animals came into Babylonian 
art and we shall trace their influence later in Assyria, Ionia, Corinth, and other 
centers. 

After the end of the Kassite Dynasty about 1200 h.c., the art and power of Baby¬ 
lonia did not again rise to importance until the days of Nebuchadnezzar II (605- 
562 1. In the interim we hear of ware and the names of shadowy rulers. Meanwhile 
the Assyrian civilization in the north had arisen. 

'•* This event is dated by most scholars in 15,16. The chronology of the text h that of 
£, Meyer. 

"L* W. Kinp. Babylonian Bomdary-Stona in t he British Museum, London, ign; 
Wm, J, Hinke, .4 .Vor Boundary i'^unc of Nebuckudrevtar / from Nippur, Babylon. Exped. 
of time, of Ptmiyivatua, IV ( 1907) ; V. Schell, Drligatim at Perse, IV; cf. Vote, II, VI, 
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The dty of Assur, the leading power of the Assyrian empire, was early founded 
by Semitic nomads. It is possible to trace the names of Assyrian rulers by 2300 a.c. t 
but the kingdom did not become independent until shortly before 1400, There is 
litt}c artistic material from its earlier period. It was influenced by the Babylonians, 
and by the Aramaeans of Syria. The first outstanding reign tor the history of art is 
that of Assurnasirpal II (884-859), Before him, we read of the wars of Salmaneser 1 
and Tiglathpileser I, but no reign possesses the vividness that belongs to the domina¬ 
tion of this ruthless conqueror. Monuments preserved from his palace, such as the 
colossal, man-headed bulls and the historic bas-reliefs, also make his age more real 
to us. 

The Assyrian builder, in addition to the employment of brick, made use of lime¬ 
stone and alabaster, which were mostly denied to the Babylonian. The walls of the 
palaces, which in their gateways and guardian animals imitated the Hittlte, were 
also, in Hittite fashion, adorned with dadoes of sculptured reliefs. These reliefs 
were painted in color, in part at least. Many of them still show traces of paint today, 
especially for the hair, eyes, beards, and sandals of the figures. Red and black are 
the tones which predominate for these details, as we should naturally expect. The 
ground-color find the color for the undecorated parts appears to have been a yellow 
ocher. 

Painting as an Independent ait never existed in Assyria. Some few wall-pa in tings 
are known from the Thirteenth Century, These have been admirably published by 
Andrae, 1 " They were found at Xar-Tukulti-Enurta, opposite Assur, on the left bank 
of the Tigris, They decorated the walls of the Temple of Assur and the Palace of 
fukulti-Enuria, King of Assyria. As Andrae considers him the first of the name, the 
wall-decorations must be placed somewhere between 1260 and 1258 B.c., during his 
reign. They show squares with red or blue grounds and designs of “flower stars” 
composed of leaves, circles, and branches in black and white. The patterns were 
probably' drawn from weaving. Red, black, and white rosettes are found at the 
corners of the squares; red and blue rosettes and lotuses above them. Sometimes 
figure decoration occurs, as in the case of two gazelles heraldicallv posed on ciiher 
side of a conventionalized palm tree, with palmettos flanking. The colors are a red 
between vermilion and Indian; blue, which is probably a day; white and black. The 
gazelles are a faded pink. Andrae also publishes some enamel paintings. The art 
goes back to the Thirteenth Century on this site, but was used more after hqo b.c. 
because of the discovery of tin glaze. The walls were covered with the ruler's wars, 
camps, victories, and sacrifices (cf. op . cit., PI. 6, color). One example, dating from 
the reign of Tiglathpilcser I (1x15-1103). was re-used later, in the Ninth Century. 

l1 " W. Andrae, Coloured Ceramics from A shut, London, 1925 (36 Plates, many in color). 
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1 1 shows the King on horse, leading his army over a mountainous region. The ground 
is blue, the horses and garments mostly yellow, and the scale pattern, rising at inter¬ 
vals in mounds, is yellow with brown borders. Some of the excellent glazed pottery 
from the age of Sargon is decorated with leaping goats, trees, and scaly mo un tains 
which recall patterns on Elamite seals. The colors are often blues which bring to 
mind Persian potter)' and tiles, 

A few stucco pointings, some of which unfortunately disappeared shortly after 
excavation, are known from the palace of Assurnasirpal at Nimrod-" They seem to 
have been ornamental patterns in which reds and blues were mainly used. In Nim¬ 
rod, frescoes have also been found portraying winged bulls facing one another he¬ 
raldically (Fig. ids). Their bodies are in a dark blue, heavily outlined with black 
against a yellow ground. Ornamental patterns in white and bine are found above 
and below the main design and the battlement band-pattern makes its appearance. 
Frescoes were also employed on the walls in an ornamental fashion above the relief 
scenes, bm it is from reliefs that we can gain much of our knowledge of drawing, 
composition, and painting among the Assyrians, 

The history of Assyrian bas-relief really begins with the dynasty of Assurnaslr- 
pal. Ibese reliefs must, in large part, have taken the place occupied by p-iintim ir jjj 
Babylonia and the southern countries of Mesopotamia. For the most part, they "are 
commemorative, recording the king's hunts, battle triumphs, and worship of the 
gods. The sculptors were, for this reason, somewhat handicapped by the necessity to 
glorify the royal household. But with all this, when they turned to scenes of hunting, 
they* often produced some of the most brilliant reliefs known from any period. The 
lack of esthetic feeling is seen, however, in the way in which the artist frequently 
covered his figures with cuneiform inscriptions. 

A few examples of reliefs from the reign of Assurnasirpal will show the aims of 
the sculptors of the time. In Figure io6 the king in his chariot is hunting lions. The 
majesty of the ruler with his drawn bow, the onrush of the horses, the might of the 
attacking lion, and the agony of the beast which has been brought low, are "well com¬ 
bined into a unified composition. But it Is not stirring or inevitable as the later 
scenes of the days of Assurbampal. There is the same exaggeration of muscles to 
show power and strength which we find among the primitive Egyptians and Su¬ 
merians. On the whole, the work lacks something, which, for want of a better word, 
we will call inspiration. 

The Assyrian of this period was not unambitious. If he wished to render a land¬ 
scape he attacked it boldly. In Figure to? we have a scene of an assault by Assyrian 
archers on a walled town near a stream. The hilly ground ts marked by scale-like 
eminences along which conventionalized trees are growing and the water is indicated 

** A. H, Layard, Nkiaek, II (1851), pp, 17, 238. 
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by wavy lines and by fugitives swimming toward a fortress on skins filled with air. 10 * 
The composition is one of extreme daring but can hardly be said to be successful. 
In most cases where a billy landscape was intended, the ground was covered with 
this scale pattern <c/. Fig. 108 j. The convention began in early Elamite art: it ap¬ 
pears on the Sumerian relief of a goddess seated on her mountain throne, probahly 
from the time of Eannatum ^ Fig. 95). It became very common in Assyrian art and 
is later found on “Phoenician'' bowls. In Figure 108 we have a typical landscape of 
this kind with a very clear indication of planes and depth. Two hunters are seen 
netting deer in a rocky, wooded region. The reliefs of this period also continued to 
make use of the traditional composite animals and demons. Eagle-headed, winged 
genii are common and exhibit heavy Assyrian proportions, with massive muscles and 
cumbersome conventionalized wings. Sometimes they are represented with human 
heads. Other forms occurring are lion-headed monsters with the claws of a bird of 
prey (Fig. iog) and the man-headed lion. 

Glided bricks are also to he found from the days of Assurnasirpal. TTiey were 
known in Babv Ionia and their origin may go back to Egypt where glazes were early 
spread on the walk for the protection and adornment of houses. An example from 
the palace of Assurnasirpal at Nimrud is seen in Figure no. The ground is a deep 
lapis blue, far richer than the later blues that we shall meet. In the center runs a 
guilloche pattern in red and blue with center circles of black and white. This band 
is ornamented on both sides by palmettes and lotus buds. in some cases conventional¬ 
ized into a kind of pine cone. The colors are red, yellow, and blue, with black and 
white introduced here and there. Both the coloring and the pattern are effective. 
Entire figure compositions existed in this glaze technique. Perhaps our best idea of 
an ancient Assyrian painting may be gained from a specimen now in the British 
Museum coming from the central palace at Nimrud. It is a small glazed tile dating 
from the time of Salmaneser III, the son of Assurnasirpal (859-824). Against a 
yellow ground a procession is represented consisting of the king followed by his 
chief eunuch and his spear-bearer (Fig. m i. They advance toward an officer. Hie 
king is preparing to pour a libation. Above the group hangs a fringed curtain, ami 
below, a guilloche pattern is painted. The colors are; yellow for the garments, with 
brown borders and stripes; white for the king’s crown; white and brown for deco¬ 
rative patterns; black for hair, sandals, and bows. The garment of the spear-bearer 
b in part green. The processional character which belongs to a large proportion of 
Assyrian reliefs is evident in thb work. The painting possesses dignity, but also a 
certain monotony and an almost wooden character. It Jacks the vitality that we 
should like, but the absence of this quality may be due in part to the ceremonial 
nature of the scene. 

«‘The sUns may have b«n filled with hay, cj. XeiL, Anab., I, 5, 10.1 owe the reference 
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Assyria s foremost ruler was Sargon, a usurper r 73^-705 b.c, t, though probably 
he was of royal birth. He found time in the midst of his wars to become one of the 
country's greatest builders. At Khcrsabad, north of Nineveh, he built Dur-Shanukin 
( Sargonsburg), a vast palace covering about twenty-five acres. It was modeled in 
part on earlier Babylonian palaces, in part on Hittite plans. It contained a zigourat 
or “Tower of Babel,” more than soo rooms built around several courts, and*thirty 
corridors. 1 o this were added terraces and an enclosing wall 1 Fig. m i. The decora¬ 
tion of this palace consisted in large measure of glared brick tiles which protected 
and adorned the walls, and in reliefs of alabaster which formed a kind of dado on the 
interior. As one approached the palace of Sargon, one probably suw first the ziggurat 
punted in gay colors—the lowest story, white; the second, black; the third, red* 
die fourth, blue. 3 Ih After the ziggumt, one probably noted the crenelated towers and 
flat roofs and the glazed bricks with figures in yeliow and creamy white against a 
sky-blue ground—the Oriental combination so familiar today in' eastern mosques 
and in Persian pottery*. Ahove the triple entrance flanked by massive toweraand 
adorned with colossal, man-headed bulls were archways decorated with these glazed 
tiles [Fig. U3). In contrast to Babylonian dies, they are not in relief but the flat 
edges of the bricks, which were about three and a half inches long, have been cov¬ 
ered with a vitreous glaze. The ground color was blue and against this were p)sed 
genii in yellow, heraldically placed on either side of a white rosette. A line of green 
color has been added, running along the lower part of the headdresses. The figure 
shown here, which is engaged in some religious ceremony, was one decorating"the 
springer of the arch. Glazed tiles also adorned the front of the palace below the crene- 
lated battlements. Other well-preserved examples have been found in the "Harem" 
of the palace, covering the lower part of the walls on either side of the doorway 1 Fi*. 
1141, They represented the king, followed by a lion, a raven, a bull, a tree, and a 
plough. The significance of the design does not seem to be very clear; it is perhaps 
symbolic, The upright slabs which it adorns are about three feet high and twenty- 
three feet long. The ground color is again a bright blue and the figures are yellow. 
Green, which is rare in Mesopotamian painting, occurs for the leaves of the trees, 
Above and below the design runs a band of white rosettes with yellow centers. The 
Hon i Plate IV I, which strides majestically along, is modeled after Babylonian 
examples, but we shall see that he hardly compares in power and rage with the lions 
from the “Procession Street” at Babylon. He is much more rigidly conventionalized 
and heavy in proportions. The beauty of the panel lies largely in the color, the 
rhythmic spacing and the element of conventionalization, 

^ Since die discovery of the ziggurat at Ur, the cobr scheme of white, black, red. and 
blue seems established. It Is now Impossible to maintain that they were painted in Uven 
colors emblematic of the seven planets. C I. Woolley. Tkr Antiquarirs Journal, V \ ig2$) 
p. 14 ami note i (C. J. G&dd), 
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These tiles furnish sc™c- idea of die decoration of the more important rooms of 
Assyrian palaces. Probably many of the lesser ones were adorned with stucco, 
painted with figure designs and patterns of an ornamental nature. The dies show 
characteristics not unlike the reliefs of the time—figures of stocky proportions 
rather rigidly conventionalized, marching in processional array, or heraldically posed 
in some ritualistic scene. They give but a faint idea of the rich coloring and splendid 
ornament which covered the walls of Sargon’s great palace 

We shall not pause over the reign of Sennacherib, the son of Sargon, except to 
point out that he xvas the destroyer of Babylon in ftSg n.c_ Reliefs in his reign grew 
more pictorial and attempted elaborate landscape scenes representing figures and 
trees scattered over the field at different levels, without any accurate knowledge of 
perspective. The scale pattern was extensively employed to indicate rocky landscape. 

Under Assurbanipal, Assyrian relief reached its zenith (669-626 ri The famous 
scenes of hunts in which the king participated have never been surpassed in their 
sympathetic portrayal of animal life and in fidelity of observation. As compositions 
they are not always skilful. The figure? of slain Lions are oftentimes strewn over the 
field in a purposeless way, though the single examples are always well executed. The 
reliefs of this period have just that life and spirit, lacking in the works of Assumaslr- 
pal, which raise them to lhe plane of great art. Most remarkable is the scene of the 
chase in which wild horses are represented™ 1 { Fig. 115 '. The breathless swiftness of 
the pursuit is wonderfully suggested by the long straight lines carried on from one 
animal to the next in parallel courses. We share in the tragedy of the wounded and 
the anxiety of the mare turning backward to see whether her foaJ will escape. The 
reliefs are characterised by absolute knowledge of anatomy t sincere observation of 
nature, and truth of expression. Added to this is the imaginative element which 
seizes upon the dramatic or tragic and helps to exrite our emotion. In the wounded 
lioness so often pictured, dragging her limbs on the ground, we have the acme of 
the sculptor's achievement in animal suffering. It is this appeal to human sympathy 
which adds so much to these reliefs, wonderful as they are in execution. A certain 
ethos Is given to the animals and we feci the immense gulf which separates the work 
of the cave artist from specimens such as these. Comparing the composition of lhe 
chase In which wild horses are hunted with the hour fresco from Tiryns [Fig. 1771. 
we observe again the great superiority of Assyrian work. Although the theme is 
similarly treated in the two instances, the MyceDsean artist fails to engage our 
emotions in the outcome of the contest, whereas, with the Assyrian masteqjiece^ we 
are aU concerned that the flight may be successful. 

These are usually called asses but the wild ass of antiquity was wrongly called by this 
name and was in reality a wild horse. C/ + O, Keller. Dk antiki Tierwelt t Leipzig tqoq, T, 

A. W r Seaby, Art in the tJjc vf it unkind, London, tqjS, II, 39-40. 
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On the whole, Assyrian art with human figures is less intimate than Egyptian and, 
for this reason, less engaging. The pompous figures of Assyrian potentates attract 
us tittle. The artist seems to have felt the same way about it, which accounts for nur 
attitude. He probably Had little interest in studying tire human form because it 
offered him small artistic opportunity, swathed in heavy draperies as he saw it. He 
seems to have turned with elation from the thickly set figures of men to the lithe, 
swift figures of animals in action or in quiet rest. Assyrian relief, better than Egyp¬ 
tian, combined landscape and figures into a successful composition; it had. in gen¬ 
eral, more of a feeling for perspective, without any scientific knowledge of it. It went 
further than Egypt in observation of nature and realised by means of color a system 
of decoration appropriate to the material. 

The ornamental patterns employed seem not to have reached a stage comparable 
to the Egyptian. We have mentioned previously the fact that the guilloche pattern 
was invented in Mesopotamia but in many cases the Orient merely adapted tradi¬ 
tional material, such as the lotus and palmctte. The alabaster threshold from the 
palace of Assuibanipal, a slab decorated with lotus flowers, palmettos, rosettes, and 
stars in circles ( Fig. t i6j, is one of the best examples known of ornamental design. 
It is carried out with the fineness of embroidery work and the patterns may indeed 
have been borrowed from tapestry. 

AssurbanipaJ’s was the last great Assyrian reign, brilliant in its culture and show¬ 
ing relations with Syria, Lydia, and Egypt. The city of Nineveh was sacked bv the 
Modes in 6ii and the power passed into the hands of the Neo-Babylonian Dynasty 
under Nabopotassar and his son Nebuchadnezzar (605-5631, Diodorus describes 
Nebuchadnezzar’s marvelous palace at Babvion with its great walls which were one 
of the seven wonders of the ancient world.- 1 It was adorned with hanging gardens, 
a ‘Tower of Babel,” temples, and a hundred gates of bronze. The ruins today are the 
most important still standing in Babylon. It was modeled after Assyrian palaces, 
such as Sargon’s. 

The site, excavated by the Germans, especially Koldeweywas a mound, called 
today the "Kasr," Hundreds of rooms were laid bare, forming in the main the palace 
of Nabopolassar, enlarged by his son. The discovery of greatest importance, how¬ 
ever, was that of the sacred “Procession Street,” high above the houses of the city, 
leading up to the Ishtar Gate. Along this w-ay, the images of Babylon’s many deities 
were borne in procession on festivals such as New Year’s Day. The walls facing the 
street were covered with glazed tiles representing a series of lions striding along in 

I, s 7&-1S i - 0/. Diodorus H, 8, 4; Edgar J, Banks, The Seven B'owiffrr of ike 
■ ithfcttl li arid, Mew York, 1916, pp. rg ff. The account of Diodorus goes back to Ktesias. 

" R, Koldewey, D<is vrieder mtekende Babylon, Leipzig, 1913, loins, by A. Johns. The 
Excavations at Babylon, London, 1914: R. Campbell Thompson, Cambridge Ancient Hi j- 
fory. 1924,1, : 506 ff. 
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majestic attitude c Fig. 117). They are modeled in relief and stand out in creamy 
white with tawny manes, or in yellow with red manes, against a ground of blue. This 
street formed a magnificent approach to the Temple of the Goddess. 

The Isbtar Gate with the splendor of its lofty towers and the rich color of its 
enameled decoration must have been one of the most impressive sights in Babylon. 
Even today its ruins impress the spectator by their majesty 1 Fig, irS). The walls are 
still standing to a height of thirty-nine feet. The gateway is double, formed by an 
inner and an outer entrance dose together, one behind the other. The lower parts of 
the walls are of crude brick and are decorated with lines of bulls in relief, un- 
enameled 1 Fig. 119). The upper parts were enameled and ornamented with figures 
in relief (Fig. 120). Each tower contained figures of bulls in procession, alternating 
with rows of dragons in file. The figures, in height occupied thirteen brick courses 
and the various rows were separated from one another by eleven plain courses of 
uneuameled brick. Dragons and bulls were never mixed in the same horizontal row. 
Nine sections of these animals in relief are visible today and there were forty animals 
in the lower rows, fifty-one in the upper, making over 575 in all. One of the most 
interesting figures is the dragon or “sfrrush” 1 Fig. ta 11, which stands out in creamy 
white against a lapis ground. Details such as claws, mane, hair, anti tongue were 
done in a golden brown. It is the far-famed animal of Babylon and embodies some 
of the imaginative genius of Old Babylonia, from which it was perhaps derived. The 
clay relief of Figure 122 suggests that it was a common motive in this region.’ 5 It 
was a walking serpent with a viper's head, a forked tongue, scaly body, forefeet of a 
feline animal and rear legs of a bird of prey. It was sacred to the God, Marduk. The 
lion, on the other hand, was the sacred animal of Ishtar, As it strides along in hieratic 
gait, it gives an impression of tremendous dignity and power iFig. 117 t. It is far 
finer in conception than the Assyrian Hon of Plate IV which b directly modeled after 
it. The third animal pictured, the bull, was the sacred animal of Adad. It was ren¬ 
dered either in brown with blue details on the hody and green horns and hoofs, or in 
white and blue with yellow hoofs and horns < Fig. 123 1. 

The exterior of the palace of Nebuchadnezzar was adorned with glazed tiles. Re¬ 
mains from the court off the Throne room show ornamental patterns. Most of these 
have been destroyed, but enameled tiles from a Persian building of the time of 
Darius on the same site, have designs which are almost identical- Figure 124 repro¬ 
duces a bit of this colored decoration. The designs include yellow columns with blue 
capitals united by a lotus pattern against a lapis ground. Above, runs a frieze of 
white double palmettos with yellow centers. The colors are again yellow, blue, white, 
and black. 

41 A. T. Clay. “Art of the Akkadians,’’ Art tind Arch,, V 11917 h p. 82, derives it from the 
West. 
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The technique of the glazed tile is interesting. When the figures were to be in 
relief, a frame of the desired size was set up and a mould was fastened to the edge 
uf the frame. The figures were then fashioned by these moulds. The moulds them¬ 
selves must have been made from models obtained by building a temporary wall 
the size of one of the animals in bricks of plastic clay. With the help of these models, 
moulds could be made for each separate brick. When the separate bricks had been 
fashioned by means of moulds, then the contours were applied in a black vitreous 
glaze on each brick. Eater, these outlines were filled in with colored enamels which 
were fused in a gentle fire. The bricks were then united in a pictured* The colors 
used were mineral: blue of copper and blue of lapis lazuli; dark brown of manga¬ 
nese, white of tin; yellow-orange of antimony: and red, a suboxide of copper. We are 
able to follow the development of this art in the fabulous monsters from the Palace 
of Darius at Susa. 

It will be seen from the survey of eastern painting up to this point that the Su¬ 
merians, Babylonians, and Assyrians did not have painting in the sense in which we 
understand the word. They colored figures and reliefs and ornaments but did not use 
the art to create illusion. The architect covered his walls to conceal the poverty of 
the material and to protect it against the elements. The art was a purely decorative 
one in the service of architecture. In the interior, he at times used plaster, painted 
black by a distemper process, to protect the walls: this technique has been found in 
the palace of Sargon.' 6 But the interior decoration was usuallv a dado or baseboard 
of stone and the figures, when figure decoration was employed, touched the ground 
with their feet, The artist seems to have sought a iter harm on v and opposition of 
color, and after rhythm produced by traditional forms which succeeded one another 
or reappeared in almost the same order. The chief colors employed were yellow, 
blue, red, black, and white, with occasional green. Blue was almost always used as 
a background in the tiles; ydlow often in stucco painting. The colors were flat. 
There was no blending, light or shadow, or modeling. All faces of animal figures 
were identical, and the same was often true of men. The fabulous monsters which 
occur so frequently would seem to indicate that greater play was given to the imagi¬ 
nation than in Egypt hut this is doubtful because the traditional forms are repeated 
from time immemorial with little variation, as the dragon type proves. Art has here 
passed beyond the utilitarian and magical to the commemorative and symbolic 
stage. It was used in the service of the rulers instead of being associated with the 
cult of the dead. 

The next inheritors of the country of Babylonia and Assyria were the Persians. 
They conquered Babylon In 5.38 b.c.; Asia Alinor in 546 to 544 By the middle of the 

•* R, Koldewcy, Excavations at Baboon, pp. ?3 ft, 

13 Penot and Chiplez, op. at., II (1884), pp. 2S7 f. 
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Sixth Century they had made their puwer fdE throughout the East. Like their 
predecessors, they built great palaces. After Cyrus founded his empire, he placed 
his capital at Fasargada? and erected a palace there. But it was really under Darius 
the Great that the Persian Empire rose to its fullest splendor 1522-486 u.c. 1. He 
built a palace at Persepolis, forty miles to the south of the capital of Cyrus, and 
another at Susa. It is from these structures that we form our ideas 0/ Persian mag¬ 
nificence in the days when these conquerors were seeking to create a world empire 
and to include within it the little country of Greece. 

The Persians drew most of their decorative forms from Oriental sources and not 
many dements in their art are original. They borrowed chiefly from Assyria. Like the 
Assyrians, they had inherited from Eiam and ChaTdkea the fashion of covering their 
walls with enameled bricks. This art was known to the inhabitants of Susa centuries 
before It reached Persia proper or became universal there. Although enameled tiles 
have been found only at Susa, they were probably employed at Persepolis and other 
cities because the palaces were all used by the same Persian prince. These reliefs and 
winged bulls are often poorly copied from Assyria and we shall see that their 
enameled friezes are really inferior to those of Babylonia which served as proto¬ 
types-^ 

The ruin of the palace at Susa, built by Darius in the days of Marathon, and 
reconstructed by Artaserxes II, Mneraon, is a structure of no rooms—small and 
large—with six rectangular courts and three long corridors.®"* It is harmonious in 
plan, both compact and symmetrical in its masses, and amply aired by great courts. 
It was fortified with formidable defenses consisting of a great deep ditch and triple 
fortifications with towers about the citadel. The throne room, or apadana , an im¬ 
mense hypostyle hall for audiences, was surrounded by hanging gardens, an attrac¬ 
tion borrowed from Chaldaean palaces. So beautiful were their parks that the Bible 
borrowed the Persian word Paradise to designate the spot of Adam and Eve’s bill.” 
The bases of the columns of this structure are still in place on the leveled ruins 
of the throne room of Darius 1. To the ancient throne room of Darius probably be¬ 
longed the enameled frieze of Persian Bowmen, so often pictured, and now in the 
Louvre < Fig. 125 u It w;is discovered below the foundations of a gate of Artaxentes' 
palace. Some of the archers are going to the right, others in the opposite direction; 
a pan of them are dark; others, fair. Those pictured here arc black skinned, with 
black hair and beards. The)' belonged to a race closely Likin to the negroid and one 

" E, Sarre, E. Herzfeld, Irmischt Felsreliefi, Berlin, 1910, argue for the superiority of 
Persian reliefs over their Assyrian, prototypes. I owe (he reference to Professor Carpenter. 

’ * M. L. Fillet, Le Palais de Darius !■' <1 Susr, Paris, 1914 

- M. Diculafoy, Lcs AnliqwUs dt Sure, Paris, 1913, p. 4- The ward, Paradhr, g 

park stocked with game, or a garden. 
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that inhabited the Susian plain from a remote antiquity. They utidoubteiily repre¬ 
sent a part of the Persian army, in which there were also Aryan archers, recognis¬ 
able by their white skins. These archers were the “Immortals” of Herodotus.-* They 
proceed in stately procession, garbed in rich, long-sleeved garments of citron yellow 
and purple, or white and purple, embroidered with rosettes and symbols of the 
Susian citadel. They carry spears, but the large bow over the left shoulder and the 
enormous quivers indicate that they were primarily bowmen. The spear is the symbol 
of their service in the bodyguard of the ruler. The ground upon which the figures 
are painted is a turquoise blue with a decorative frieze above and below consisting of 
yellow and white triangles and palmettes against a field of blue. Some idea of the 
luxury- oi the Persian court is comprehensible from this frieze of richly equipped sol¬ 
diers, wearing earrings, bracelets, and headbands, together with soft leather shoes 
and sumptuously embroidered robes. Just where the frieze belonged, it is difficult to 
say. The restoration by Fillet of the Tribune of the Court of Columns at Susa 
furnishes an idea of the way in which such friezes may have been employed as a 
sort 01 screen in the halls (Fig. 126*. Friezes of this character added not a little 
splendor to the cedar roofs and the elaborately painted capitals of the columns. 

The Persian introduced into his designs the fabulous monsters of the East. The 
enameled sphinx of Figure 137 is typical of his borrowing. These man-headed mon¬ 
sters, with the bodies of lions, have Assyrian heads w-ith high tiaras and formal 
beards and curled hair. They are heraldically posed with the winged disc above 
them, symbol of Ahouramazda. The rich colors used are the same as those on the 
frieze of archers. The superb wings of the sphinxes, with six rows of feathers, arc 
alternately citron yellow, orange, cohalt blue, yellow, cohalt blue, orange. The bodies 
are enameled in white, the hair was a greenish blue, and the heads, brown. 

Other fabulous monsters probably decorated the approaches of interior gates and 
were designed to ward off evil genii. Such were the winged bull of Figure 12S, much 
more stylized than Babylonian animals of this character, and the enameled gryphon 
of Figure 129. The latter has the body and head of a lion; the forefeet of a lion 
and the hindfeet of a bird of prey. Its horns are those of an antelope. The bodies are 
in white enamel with blue, green, and yellow for details. In this respect they re¬ 
semble in many ways the technique of the Persian frieze of enameled lions, which 
from its position was obviously later than the frieze of Bowmen and which probably 
belongs to the period of Artaxenes. The lions may have decorated a propylon. They 
are strongly conventionalized, the faces being literally tattooed with blue lines. Blue 
and yellow retouches mark prominent muscles and bones and give to the design & 
patchwork character. The archers, in contrast, are more true to nature. The same 
pale turquoise ground is used in both cases. 

" Hdl ™; +1, Sj, 211 r Alien. NIT, 514&; p aua . VI, 5, 7. and note (Frawr), 
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Just how conventional the art of Persia is as opposed to that of Baby ion may be 
seen from the relief coming from the apadana of Xerxes at Persepolis, representing 
a lion rending a bull (Fig. ijot. The lines which were used by the enamelers to 
mark the hair on the back and other details have been made Into a stereotyped 
pattern, the origin of which is still very evident. The same is true of the lion which 
harks back to old Sumerian patterns. 

The art of Mesopotamia may he said to have ended with Persia, She accepted the 
traditions handed down to her and added to them elements which she borrowed 
from Ionia. This probably accounts for the folds on the drapery of the Persian 
Bowmen, Like her neighbors, .she was fond of polychroroy and carried the use of 
colors into an even wider range, usually separating the various Helds of the glared 
tile by spinning threads of vitreous glaze about them, making a kind of cioison in 
each case. She adhered to the old motives native in the East and added little that 
may be called original, although Lhe reliefs are often splendid. 

We have not spoken of the Phoenicians or Cypriotes who played their part in the 
civilization of the East sometime after the fall of Crete in noo n,c. It is becoming 
more and more a question who these Phoenicians were and what kind of art belonged 
to them. =sl They are usual IV credited with a mixed art embodying Egyptian and 
Mesopotamian motives. Like their neighbors, they probably cared for polychromv 
too and painted objects in gay colors. Their oldest tombs show no trace of decoration 
but we may probably assume from the later ones that they had it. From Gra?co- 
Roman times, a few tombs with painted decoration of a very' simple character are 
found. Their statues were probably, like Cypriote statues, painted in color; that is, 
significant details were marked—red for lips, hair, and beard, and sometimes for the 
pupil oi the eve; red or blue for borders of garments. Probably the same red, blue, 
black, and white of Mesopotamian painting were used by the Phcenirians, not only 
on their statues but on stela and sarcophagi. The sarcophagi discovered show an 
even greater range of color. They have been found in numbers, often unpainted and 
in anthropoid form, but sometimes showing extensive coloring. We have mentioned 
the fact that the hilly landscape with the scale convention is found on their “PhtEni- 
dan 11 bowls. 

The painting of Mesopotamia wjis, like that of Egypt, “flat painting,” The 
enameled technique seems to have been preferred to stucco painting, particularly on 
the exterior, where it was especially used at gateways. But much has been lost and 
we cannot therefore judge finally of this point. Whether the painting that did exist 
rmtde use of a wider range of color than the enamel technique, we cannot say. What 
we possess on the whole is far more meager than what has been found in Egypt and 

“* G. Contenau, Jm Civilisation pkJniritnrtt, Paris, 1916; F. von Bissing, Die Kmst da 
Ph&inikcr, Leyden, 1915, 
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is less subtle in character and more stereotyped in its use of color. It adhered to a 
limited number of types 0/ compositions—the processional and heraldic being 
prominent. The Orient gave to the world a "beast art" which has had a tremendously 
wide influence on later times; many of the motives which were introduced have been 
current materkd for later ages. 24 * The importance of the glazed technique in the 
Orient has also been very great. The painting of Mesopotamia reveals a true interest 
in landscape art. The mountainous type which was introduced takes its place in later 
Ionic art and may even be followed in designs of animals Tunning up mounds, m 
Cretan vases. On the whole the art of Mesopotamia was a decorative one in the 
service of architecture, enhancing greatly (he surfaces which it adorned, bm it was 
not created for itself and very rarely did it express sheer joy on the part of the artist. 
It is dignified, majestic, even pompous at times. These qualities arise in great meas¬ 
ure from the hieratic gait employed, especially in the case of striding animals, such 
as lions and gryphons. The Assyrian had a preference for mass, for the heavy and 
cumbrous, as opposed to the more delicate and refined work often found in Egypt. 
Color was much needed in this country where all colors are dull and the landscape 
dnsty f . It is surprising, with this call for color, that blue was used so extensively on 
the Oriental palette, together with yellow and white, and red so seldom. 

” b M. Rostovtzeff, Iranians and Greeks in South Russia, Oxford, 1922, pp, i 9 i ff. 
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CRETE AND THE AEGEAN 


T HE bland of Crete, the stepping-stone from Egypt to Greece, was, like 
the Nile Valley, the home of a very early civilization (Fig* 13 i l 
P erhaps the Libyans wandering over from northern Africa founded its 
earliest settlements. In any case, a flourishing culture existed there from 
the fourth to the second millennium—from Neolithic times down to the Iron Age, 
when the oncoming hordes of northerners must have dealt the final deathblow. 

The civilization of Crete b a unique phenomenon, appearing almost unheralded 
and passing from the world's stage without leaving as strong an impress on the 
history and art of later ages as its vitality would seem to promise. Because of its 
outward splendor and the wonder of its legends, it excites our imagination: because 
of the independence and beauty of its artistic manifestations it arouses our aesthetic 
emotion. In its art, Crete was absolutely individual, influenced occasionally in choice 
of subject matter by Egypt but always transforming the material into an entirely 
new and original creation. 

We are transported back in time to the reign of King who ruled the sea 

as well as the island, in the days of his greatest power. Fils capital was at Knossos on 
the northern coast, and there he built bis vast palace which is standing in part 
today—the labyrinth through which Ariadne threaded Theseus and the home of the 
fabled Minotaur (Fig; 132 L The civilization at its height used bronze and under¬ 
stood well the art of building great palaces with elaborate systems of drainage, of 
fashioning beautiful objects from clay, bronze, and hard stones. It knew how to 
heighten the beauty of the palace walls with gay paintings in fresco and relief. 
Workers in gold and carvers of ivory, makers of faience and gems had a part in its 
life. In short, the Cretans surrounded themselves with every luxury that could add 
to a life of pleasure and give enjoyment to the eve. 

In addition to the kingdom at Knossos. there were also centers of power at 
Ph^stos and Hagia Triads on the southern coast of the island, less imposing in their 
magnificence add perhaps ruled over in the beginning bv princes subject lo Knossos. 
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The whole civilization, however, is a homogeneous one. developed and carried to its 
greatest height by one people. But the dominating figure in this land of a hundred 
cities 1 II was King Minos. Sir Arthur Evans shows that the name ‘‘Minos” may be a 
title like “Pharaoh,” belonging to a race of “Priest-Kings” who had in their power 
the political and religious life of the island. With this name the various chrono¬ 
logical periods are today associated by scholars—the Early Minosm, Middle, and 
Late Minoan Age*. If we equate these with the Egyptian Dynasties, the Early 
Minoan period extending from about 3400 to 2100 fl.c.. is contemporary in E.M. II 
with the Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Egyptian Dynasties; Middle Minoan' from about 
ztoo to 1580 B.c., with the Eleventh, Twelfth, and Thirteenth Dynasties; Tatf 
Minoan. from 1580 to 1200 b.c,, with the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Dvnasties. 1 * 
These agreements are confirmed by Cretan objects found in Egypt and Egyptian 
monuments discovered in Crete. We shall take as typical of the work of the reign 
of "Minos" and as exemplifying the life of the Cretans, the great pMa™ a t Knossos 
which was the center of -Egean power. Although many readers are familiar with this 
building which has only been revealed to the world since tqot. we shall try to give ;m 
idea of it as it was during the Middle Minoan Era, some time after 2000B.C. 

One saw, on approaching the site, a structure covering possibly five acres. The 
building was topped by a fiat roof and rose in several stories from terraced basement 
structures. The foundations were of gypsum, the walls oi rubble and sun-dried brick, 
the outside was probably stuccoed with colored plaster. On coming nearer and pass¬ 
ing into the palace by the ceremonial entrance on the north 1 (Fig, 133), it was 
evident to Uie visitor that the plastered walls were broken here and there by wooden 
beams which formed an integral part of the architectural decoration. The palace 
itself was arranged around a central, paved court. On the west lay the reception 
rooms, where King Minos, seated on his ancient throne (Fig. 134), exercised his 
royal and religious authority. There were, in addition, great magazines for stores' 
rooms where tablets were kept which recorded gifts and tribute and the possessions 
of the palace; rooms for religious ceremonies. There were long corridors lined with 

I Iliad U, 649; c/. Odyssey ig, 172. 

II The chronology is that established by Sir Arthur Evans. We may roughly equate E.M. 
II (2500 B,c.J with the Sixth Dynasty; M M. II (1800 b.c.) with the Twelfth Dynasty- 
LAI. II (eti, 1450 B.c. j with the Eighteenth Dynasty, E. Meyer, Gesck. dcs Alt , II, ^ 

P 165, note 1, protests against the use of this system of chronology and prefers to treat 
M.M. III, L.M. I and II, as a unit. He makes three great periods^that 0 f the Katnarts 
culture, M.M. II; the period of the new palaces, MM. ill, L,M. 1 - 11 ; the Mvcenajan w 
L..M, m. CU ib., 1 ,504A. ' g ’ 

* This Is taken by many to be a theater but it was extremely uncomfortable if used for 
such a purpose, as the scats are so shallow that one’s knees touch ones chin. Sir Arthur 
Evans, PaJaa: of Minos, London, iqii, I, 207, slates that ,J ii was mainly used, nerhans for 
cercmonijii receptions." " t r 
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frescoes of rich colors, gardens, porticoes, and courts. I f we continue our visit to tlie 
eastern side of the palace, we shall find ourselves in the more private part of the 
structure. Passing by the quadruple stairway with its marvelous ashlar masonry 
f > 35 )t we come to the Queen’s Megaron with walls brightly embellished with 
frescoes; we shall see the small palace shrine and visit the quarters where the sculp¬ 
tors worked and olher rooms connected with the more intimate daily life of the court. 

The Cretans were instinctively an artistic race—perhaps the first people known to 
us who created works of art for the sheer joy of expressing the beauty which they 
felt in their restless, active lives. With the sea-wind always in their nostrils, they 
knew a spur to action which the Egyptian, baked and beaten by the blinding sun, 
never could have felL And so most of Cretan art shows a passion for movement and 
action—a passion as restless as the waves which washed their shores or the winds 
which continually fanned their valleys. And along with the Jove of rhythmic motion 
and action must have been born a love for vivid color. The Cretan constantly had 
the sea before him, was seldom out of sight of it—‘'wine-dark” as Homer says, 
green, or deep azure; he saw meadows filled with flowers of every hue; even the 
rocks beside the shore were striped and veined with many colors. Color, motion, and 
the pulse of the sea must always have played their part"in the lives of the Cretans. 
They “lived hard”—lives of pleasure and intensity of performance. Their art is a 
reflection of the vigorous and healthy joy which they knew as a result of this en¬ 
vironment and because of the seafaring hlood which ran in their veins. 

What was more natural, when Minos, the ruler of the sea, built his palace, than 
that he should wish it adorned with vivid scenes from the teeming life of the court? 
Ami what was more to be expected than that these scenes should be painted in con¬ 
trasting colors, blue and red, yellow, black and white? 

Probably from Neolithic days when the Cretans lived in huts made of clay and 
reeds, they had plastered their houses for the sake of protection. At any rate,"some 
of the earliest buildings of rubble and sun-dried bricks, such as those of Early 
Minoan I and II from Yasiiiki. show a tendency to employ lime stucco as a facing. 
The thickness was about five centimeters, the upper coat beiny about one and one- 
half centimeters, It was backed by coarser material such as pebbles, pottery, and 
straw. The Cretan decorator seems to have constructed die walls that were to he 
ornamented with great care. He made a putty of lime, which had been prepared from 
burnt limestone slaked in water. In the earlier plaster, about forty per cent of the 
material is lime, the rest day; later on, it became practically a pure lime stucco, 
ninety-four per cent of the composition being lime. This plaster of lime was usually 
put on In two layers and in the best examples the upper layer was often fine and 
white. When the stucco was placed on gypsum, it was usually thinner, from one- 
sixteenth to one-half inch In thickness, amounting in some cases to a stucco wash 
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While the layers were still wet < and il mu it be borne in mind that the planter was 
probably put on in sections in order that die surface might be kept moist while the 
painter was at work), the decorator drew his patterns—often with aids of various 
kinds. In the earliest period, the decoration would consist merely of a red wash of 
color. This has been found both on pavements and walls of the Early Minoan Age, 
Later on, we find the use oi horizontal lines and stripes of red and white, marked out 
in the wet plaster with a taut string. By the close of Middle Minoan 1 T there are 
ornamental designs apparently stenciled on the plaster, in red, black, and white 
fPi^. 1 3 ^ 1 - Nest in order, probably, arose the friezes of conventional rosettes, 
spirals, and bands of flowers, Figure 137 shows a splraliform design from Middle 
Minoan 111 with a color scheme of deep blue, black, and white. In Figure 138, the 
body color of the wall was red, the interlaced spirals hlue, the ground white. To 
this was added black for outlines and spurs. Sometimes, rosettes were drawn with 
the help of a disc; more often, they were put in by free-hand. On occasion, incision 
sviitb a compass was resorted to. 

When, in the Middle Minoan period, the painter finally attained to the dignity 
oi figure composition, he made a preliminary sketch. The outlines and the most im¬ 
portant inner fines were sketched in in a dark red, though the painters of Hagia 
Triads anil those later at Tiryns, employed yellow as well. These sketches were 
usually completely covered by the final work which was executed in haste, the 
colors, mixed with water, being put on the moist plaster. The action of the lime 
hound them to this without the aid of any binding medium. Incision was occasionally 
used for [he contours, as we shall see in the Fresco of the Procession. At a late date, 
heavy black contour lines are commonly found. .After the application of color and 
before the plaster was dry, the surface was smoothed with a knife-like instrument 
in order to produce a brilliant finish. In the case of die earliest washes of red, it was 
later burnished by hand. 

Among the various pigments employed was white from carbonate of lime. Often 
this was merely left in the color of the ground, hut, at tunes, it was painted over a 
second color, or it helped to modify various shades. Black was obtained from shale 
slate, or impure carbon containing mineral material. It was very destructible; with 
other pigments it made brown and gray. Yellow and red were earth colors, deep red 
containing about ninety per cent oxide of iron. The fusing of sand with copper ami 
soda gave an “Egyptian blue" and the green with a bluish tinge was an Egyptian 
green, The green used for foliage was prepared by mixing yellow and blue. 

The earliest figure painting in Knossos probably dates from Middle Minoan II 
and was found in the northern part of the palace. 1 It is an archaic fresco of a boy 

1 I have followed -Sir Arthur Evan?, Palace of Minor. London, 1031. l r 166, in his da tins 
G. Rodenwaldt, Dcr Fries dcs Megarans von Myi'trmi, Hnlle, igit, p. place* h i n 
Minoan 1 hecausc of the naturalistic treatment of plant life. 
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gathering saffron in a meadow filled with crocuses (Fig. 139). In spite of the lavish 
spreading of yellow and white against the red ground-color, and the extraordinary 
anatomy of the boy with his flesh painted in blue, the fresco has its charm. It is 
full of life and action. The artist has caught sight of a Cretan bending over a vase 
and filling it with blossoms, and he has pot down in a few essential lines the char¬ 
acteristic features of the scene. There is a certain sketchiness about the work which 
is found in much of Cretan art. A momentary impression has fastened itself in the 
mind ol the painter. This he has fixed in wet plaster — an operation apparently in¬ 
volving as much agility of hand as the design seems to have embodied quickness of 
mind. The painting of the Cretans almost always presents swift, intuitive impres¬ 
sions. The drawing is by no means correct; traces of the primitive triangle remain 
in the rendering of the torso, though the waists of the Cretans seem to have been 
narrow, whether because they laced or because it was a racial characteristic, we 
cannot say. Probably in Crete the narrow waist became a mark of elegance in draw¬ 
ing, and was often pushed to exaggeration. The artist has worked with a certain 
dash and assurance and the result gives one a feeling of freshness and spontaneity 
of execution. The unevenness of Cretan painting arises from an irresistible impulse 
on the part of the artist to express with his brush the many sensations which brought 
him pleasure. Untrammeled by tradition, he was set free in the world of nature to 
record his impressions and this he did with unbounded enthusiasm. But his knowl¬ 
edge and ability often 1 ailed him and he was unable to present adequately the 
material which his brain supplied him. Strange and biiarre effects, such as this 
"Blue Boy,” therefore sometimes resulted—simply because we have art in an 
embryonic and experimental stage. The composition in the fresco of the saffron- 
gatherer is not unpleasing. The formalism in rendering the rocky ground by a series 
of irregular scalloped hillocks—outlined in white, with veins of red or black, and 
looking more like burrs than landscape—is not so appealing. Obviously, the main 
thing which has interested the artist is the use of vivid and contrasting color. This 
may account for the blue flesh of the nude boy—if it is a boy, for male figures were 
usually shown in red—with his red armlets' bracelets, girdle, and pectoral band. 
Another thing is a certain impressionism of form. 

The Cretan artist was at his best when he turned to nature for his inspiration, as 
he so often did. His most charming paintings are those which depict plant and 
animal life and the life of the sea—marine designs of ocIO|Kh 1 s. flying fish, and 
dolphins. With these he was at home, his eye had observed these things with untir¬ 
ing pleasure and his memory retained an image of them which his mind and hand 
transformed into something lovelier far than anything seen in life. Some of the best 
examples of Middle Mlnoan paintings of the naturalistic group have been found in 
the palace at Hagia Triada on the southern coast of Crete, One fresco in particular 
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shows a brown cat hiding behind some rocks overgrown with iw, and preparing to 
spring upon a red pheasant (Fig, r 4 o), The landscape breathy the out-of-doors. 
The crouching cat, ready to capture its prey, significantly expresses feline stealth 
At the left, a startled roe leaps up and dashes away at full speed. But the painter has 
expended most of his care on the growing and blossoming plants and they are 
rendered with a charm which betrays an innate love for nature. Most of the flowers 
are painted In henna, sepia brown, and yellow against a neutral buff ground, but 
these tones have undoubtedly been changed by burning. We may therefore think of 
the colors as true to nature.* The leaves were certainly green, the blossoms gay and 
bright. We are not concerned to ascertain the various species of flowers depicted, 
and when we examine them, we find that the blossoms and foliage do not always 
belong together. But the artist understands how to picture plant life—if not with 
absolute botanical fidelity, at least with artistic charm. Even where the subject has 
probably been borrowed from Egypt, as in the case of the cat stalking a pheasant, 
there is no similarity of treatment. The Cretan flowers grow naturally and in pro¬ 
fusion and there are no formal clumps of bushes repeated again and again. The 
Cretan knew a certain freedom in his art which was foreign to the Egyptian even at 
the time of Akhenaten, when Cretan artists may well have worked in Egypt. Yet 
another fragment from Hagia Triada portrays blossoming shrubs with ivy and 
hernia-colored flowers (Fig. i 4 i). Probably all of the Hagia Triada frescoes belong 
in Middle Minora Ill. & 

Comparable to these in charm is the lily fresco from Knossos, in which white 
lilies with orange anthers and green foliage are seen against a red ground ( Fig. 142 ) 
Biown white petals are found at the bottom of the picture in the colored restora¬ 
tion of Sir Arthur Evans. A cat and pheasant fresco has also been discovered at 
Knossos, But the most beautiful painting of this period is probably the Flying Fish 
Fresco found on the island of Melos at Phylakopi, rad doubtless the work of a 
Cretan painter of the Middle Minora III period (PI. V). It formed a very small 
frieze twenty-three centimeters long and at least eighty centimeters wide. Just what 
part it played on the wall it is difficult to see—whether it was an isolated panel or 
whether it originally took in the breadth of the wall. As a composition it leaves 
nothing to be desired. The sweepingly curved bodies of the flying fishes, with witivs 
outspread for flight or dosed for a "nose dive.” are satisfying^ spaced against "a 
neutral creamy ground. Brown rocks and sponges dotted with black, rad bobbles 
and spray of blue, help to complete the color scheme. The color is again arbitrarily 
used; the backs of the fishes are blue, their bellies yellow or white, and the wings 
are usually blue with some while or yellow added. The painter's bruih, in rendering 

* G. Rodisnvalift, Ttryns, II, A then, (911, p. 193. 
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the lines, glides along with Lhe smoothness and facility of the skimming Fishes. The 
Cretans were fond of this motive and have repeated it In their faience (Fig. f4j i. 

Closely akin to the Flying Fish Fresco in subject matter and in spirit is the Dol¬ 
phin Fresco frum the Queen's Megaron at Knossos. It decorated a light-well and was 
meant to give the impression of a stretch of sea. Only, in this case, it is much 
more like looking into an aquarium—which the Cretans may well have possessed* 
(Fig. 144)- The coloring is very lively. Below, runs a dado of Venetian red and 
above this was evidently a series of rocks, sponges, and coral growths, to denote the 
floor of the sea. The coloring here was a sooty brown. The artist’s real flair for con¬ 
trasts, however, is revealed in the painting of lhe dolphins, wliich are a rich blue 
with pale orange stripes along their sides and creamy white bellies. They are shown 
against a neutral ground of creamy white, Some of the smaller fishes are a delightful 
pink, or yellow with rose markings. The composition is not so satisfying nor the 
drawing so vivacious and facile as in the case of the flying fish, but we have only a 
fragment of the painting. The artist again shows a decided fondness for and ac¬ 
quaintance with the finny trihe which he has chosen to represent. Frescoes such 
as these had a pronounced influence on the decoration employed in the minor arts. 
Examples of this trend are seen in the faience objects noted above and in the 
dolphin vases from Pachyammos* with their pebbled shores, tossing sea, and white 
spray 1 Fig, 145}. The naturalistic tendency' has its full fruition in this period. There 
are no more charming creations in Cretan art than the lily vases and frescoes* (cj. 
Fig. 146 L The artist begins with nature and uses only the very slight element of 
conventionalization which his design demands. The lily vases show how well the tall 
stalks of the growing plants were adapted to the upward expansion of the vase. 
Similar patterns were adopted on some of the inlaid daggers from Myceua ( Fig. 
147 ). The decoration on the votive robes of faience—which were doubtless symbolic 
of robes presented to the goddess at intervals, as the peptos later in the case of 
Athena—proves again how delightfully this conventional element could be employed 
1, Fig. 14S). Here, crocuses are used in a clump and for a border, and the painter has 
had an opportunity to show his artistic power, especially in the border. The flowers 
axe not stiffly erect as an Egyptian might have drawn them, but bend as if blown by 
the w ind. 

At the end of Middle Minoan HI, the beautiful, naturalistic style, cultivated by 

11 Sir Arthur Evans, VI, 39; G- Rodenwaldq Dcr Fries dcs Megatons von Mykemsi, 

Halle, tqzi, p, iz; M. Heinemojin, Landschaftlkhe Element? in det gtiech, Eunst, Bonn, 
1910, p. 10. 

" R. B. Seager, The Cemetery 0} Pachyammos, Crete (Anthropological Publications of 
the University of Pennsylvania, Vol. VII, t), Philadelphia. iqiO, PI* XIV. 

f Sir Arthur Evans, Pdau of Minos, London, igai, I, 604, Fig. 444 (Hagia Triads); 
576, Fig. 4J0; 577. Fig. 4Zi; 603, Fig, 443 - 
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painters such as the Master of the Hagia Tri&da frescoes, "begins to go out of favor— 
almost as mysteriously as it came. Writers are at a loss to explain its origin; its end 
is conventionalization. Some scholars feel that it was being prepared for in Middle 
Minoan II and point out the patterns on pottery which reflected the designs now 
lost that once adorned the earlier palace walls/ Rodenwaldt refers to it as the burst¬ 
ing forth of a naturalistic gift long latent. At the end of Middle Minoan II, the Knos- 
sian palace was destroyed and most of the frescoes of Knossos, Phiestos, and Hagia 
Triads date after this time, between Middle Minoan III and Late Minoan TT-^a 
relatively short epoch of grandeur. I he rebuilding of the palace may have brought 
forth new genius in art, but it is evident that the naturalistic tendency was sporadic 
before it burst forth into its consummate glorv. 

Painted stucco relief also had its origin in the Middle Minoan III period, as the 
“Jewel Relief” proves (Fig. 149). This relief presents the hand of a man (dark red 
with white nails), toying with a necklace of gold beads. The necklace is attached to 
some blue material and, at the left, a black strand of hair partly conceals one of the 
negroid heads, employed as pendants. The rather fragmentary scene is interpreted 
as a wedding ceremony, a kind of iepos Perhaps the figures of women 

from the island of Pseira are also to be placed here. 8 * The use of stucco relief may 
have arisen to satisfy the desire for plasticity. The Cretan artist with his love for 
things true to nature, at least in semblance, must have sought to escape at times from 
the flatness of painting by means of relief. Stucco relief is. however, merely a sister 
art of Cretan painting and the artist seems never to have been lured from this to 
attempt work in the round on a monumental scale. His genius was, after all, more 
pictorial than plastic, as Rodenwaldt has shown. 18 

In this period we also find the forerunners of the class of frescoes termed “minia¬ 
ture.” They are executed In a kind of shorthand and show crowds of spectators 
whose heads are outlined in black against waved zones of yellow and blue, A frag¬ 
ment of a bull's head found with some of them indicates that the people were at¬ 
tending games in the circus. Here belong too the earliest examples of architectural 
frescoes which picture the palace shrines or altars (Fig. 150). They are less good 
in execution than the later “Pillar Shrine” fresco, which is a direct descendant of 

"Sir Arthur Evans, Palate of Minos. London, 19:1, 1, 153-256; 263-264. Cf. pp, ig 0 . 
181 ; P Ai\ c. Rodenwaldt. Dfr fries de .f Megatons von Mykenai, Halle. 1921 p ^ 
E. Rcisinjjcr, Kretiscke VascrttndcTd, Leipzig, iqh, p. , 7 . E. Meyer, Gerdt, des Alt 1 2 i 
p. 717. thinks the influence came from Melos, Cf, if)., H ? 1, 1928, pp. 161-302. 

’ * ir Arthur Evans, Palace oj Minos, London, iqn, I, 526, This relief was “pulverized" 
in the earthquake of 1926. 

1,1 R Pussaud, Let Civilisations prtteltmquu? Paris, 1914, PI, V: G. Rodenwaldt Arch 
Anz., 1,8-39 (1923-1924). pp. 266-376. Figs. 1, 2 (Reconstruction), Set K. Muller “FrBh- 
mvkenbche Reliefs,” Jahr. r 30 (1915), pp, 369 If. 

" G. Rodenwaldt, Dtr Fries des Megatons von Mykmai, Halle, 1921, pp. , 4 fj 
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Ihe type, but stow the same architectural Fumades, this time, against a greenish blue 
ground. The wooden columns are reddish brown with white double axes attached, 
and while “horns of consecration" occur between the columns ( cf . Eig. 15 u. Below, 
runs a frieze of rosettes of green, black, red, and white, with hand’s of green and 
yellow and lines of black forming a kind of tooth pattern. Artistically, the “architec¬ 
tural' 1 frescoes interest us little although they are of great importance for Iheir bear¬ 
ing on the architectural history- of the period. The “shorthand" method round in the 
other class of frescoes described is even less artistic but is interesting as a primitive 
device. It produces 3 very bizarre effect. We shall return to these classes of frescoes 
later. 

The Late Minoan period is the age when fresco painting and work in gejjo duro 
were at their height in Creie, The recent discoveries by Evans of an entire house of 
frescoes from the end of NJ Eddie Minoan TI 16 may greatlv increase our knowledge 
of the paintings of this period. The fragments found belong to a limited number 
of small rooms so that it has been possible to put together the principal elements of 
three or four whole scenes beside a number of detailed features. The pieces of 
palmed stucco are very fragile being only about one centimeter in thickness. The 
designs executed on them show the strong naturalistic trend found earlier In the fres¬ 
coes of Hagia Triada. The scenes are placed among rocks with flowering plants or 
marine growths. The rocks are striped and veined to imitate stones such as agate or 
sardonyx. Many kinds of flowers are represented, the colors of which are excellently 
preserved. They Include clumps of crocuses, rose and blue in color, on orange and 
white wavy zones. These are executed in stencil and the details have been touched 
up later. Madonna lilies, iris, ivy, peas, olive, and flowering sedges occur, together 
with plants bearing red and yellow plums. In one instance a blue bird is rising 
from some rocks overgrown with peas and spiky plants. On the other side is a rose 
bush in full bloom. A fountain with falling spray occurs in one section. Monkeys of 
a type not found nearer than the Sudan are seen on one fragment among rocks and 
plants (lowering in papyrus-like tufts. The main colors here are blue, yellow, red, 
and green. The subject matter suggests interesting African connections as does a 
second and somewhat later fresco which depicts a Cretan chief tain leading his men 
on the run. The soldiers are blacks, from which Evans concludes that Minns em¬ 
ployed negro mercenaries. This fresco is a small frieze placed on a ground alter¬ 
nately bine and white. The marine scenes show seaweed, sponges, and coral growth, 
fine golden sand, argonauts, and some kind of a medusa. Inscriptions belonging to 
linear cktss A. with letters some five inches in height, were discovered from one wall. 
Some were painted in orange against a buff ground; others were black on a rose field. 
The publication of these frescoes will be awaited with great interest, 11 

u Sir Arthur Evans, The Timet, London (August rS, ip, 1923). These frescoes have now 
been published by Sir Arthur Evans, Palace of Minot, It, i, pp. 43* ff., Pis. X, Xi (color); 
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The “House oi Frescoes’’ belonged to a petty burgher and gives us some concep¬ 
tion of the extensive use of fresco decoration and of Cretan love for landscape. It is 
supplemented by another important group of paintings found recently in a pavilion 
belonging to the "Caravanserai” or Rest House for travelers, south of the Palace. 
Tlie upper part of the wall here was decorated by a frieze of partridges in a land¬ 
scape of brightly colored rocks, striped and veined in blue, yellow, rose, and white. 
The russet birds are placed against changing backgrounds which are sometimes 
black, sometimes gray-blue, or white. Sir Arthur Evans thinks that the room which 
they decorated was a refectory* As the partridge was a particular food delicacy, the 
subject matter was very suitable. The paintings call to mind the fowls and still-life 
of Dutch dining-rooms. 1 '* Thev belong at the end of Middle Minoan III, 11 

It is very likely that the majority of rebels and paintings from Late Minoan I 
were mainly concerned with religions themes. Processions are found which are prob¬ 
ably ritualistic in character. The bull-grappling scenes represented were doubt¬ 
less religious in origin, whatever their import in the later days of the kingdom. Even 
the charming young girl with the “ox-eyes” and ruhy lips, wears a “sacral knot 11 on 
the back of her dress. “Pillar shrines" appear in the paintings, and groves that prob¬ 
ably formed a part of the lemmas of the goddess. The gryphon so often pictured is 
a sacred animal and the “Chieftain” Relief may represent one or the great “Priest- 
Kings” of Knossos, Probably religious inspiration played a greater part in the 
origin of the Cretan frescoes than is usually conceded* 

The layman b primarily attracted by two things in these paintings: the vivid, 
clear colors employed and the types of individuals represented* From these interests 
he will probably turn to a study of the compositions, the boldness and precocious¬ 
ness of the artist, the impressionism of form and the vital animation of the scenes. 
We shall consider first of all a group of frescoes of the Late Minoan 1 period which 
are taken from one of the processions. We may assume from the prominence given 
to such scenes that Crete passed on to Greece some of her love for sacred pro- 
cessions. 

Just off the Western Court at its southern entrance, there opens a narrow passage 
termed the “Corridor of the Procession" { cf. Fig. 132, No. 131. On the left wall 
were remains of a fresco which originally exhibited a procession of distinguished 
men and women—four male figures in long, embroidered robes preceded by a woman 
in a flounced garment and, after a break, by a second woman in a robe covered with 
rich embroidery. 11 Evans suggests that the second woman may have been a queen 

Figs. 264, 266; II, 2, pp. 7SS ff., PL NITI (color). For the Partridge Fresco, see IT, i, pp, 
iop ff.. Figs. 5!-34, Frontispiece (color), Evans dates these frescoes in M.M. I Hi, 

■“Sir Arthur Evans, op. at., II, i, p. 114- 

13 Sir Arthur Evans, VI (1809-1900), pp* rj ff. Cf. Palace of Mittos, II, 2, pp. 7^ 
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and that the three male figures who face her were attendants. Only the lower parts 
of the figures are preserved—the feet of the men done in red, those of the women 
in white. We can gain a clearer idea of the character of this fresco from a restoration 
of another part of it by Gilliercm (Fig. 152). Before a background of yellow with a 
wavy band of blue iu the center, two youths advance in stately fashion, bearing 
vases in their hands. They we:rr gaily decorated loin cloths—yellow with blue bands' 
or vice versa. From this garment, a net-like object hangs down in front. Around 
their waists are tight gold and silver belts with patterns of running spirals and 
rosettes. The flesh of these figures is a dark red and the outlines are incised. They 
line probably engaged in some sacrificial task and bear in their hands marble vases 
with silver bases. All the upper parts of the figures are lost but we have another 
fresco similar in character which is a fairly safe guide for the restorer. The “Cup¬ 
bearer," the most famous figure of this class, furnishes us with a real Cretan 
portrait (Fig. 133.J, It is almost classic in type. From his bearing we might well 
conclude that this youth belonged to the kingly caste of Knossos, but he may be 
only one of the priestly attendants who had learned to carry out his service with a 
certain pride and decorum. In any case, he seems to be taking part in some religious 
rite held in the palace. At least, this explanation seems more plausible than the 
theory that these figures represent tributaries from across the sea, or from another 
part of the island bearing offerings to the thalassocrats of Crete.” 1 

The remains of ibis fresco were found in the “Corridor of the Cup-bearer” a 
passageway further east than the “Corridor of the Procession” and almost in line 
with the “Corridor of the Magazines” ( Fig. 13a, No. 13a). The background, like 
that of the “Corridor of the Procession,” is in wave-like zones of yellow and blue. 
Against this wealth of contrasting color stands the erect and dignified figure of the 
Cup-bearer, holding a silver “filler” vase in his hands. The reddii brown of the flesh 
adds its emphasis to the color scheme and above his head is an inexplicable wave¬ 
like pattern of stripes of blue, black, red, and yellow—inexplicable unless we con¬ 
sider that the hlinoan painter was bold enough to try to represent the sky or clouds 
as a background. The artist was not concerned so much with details as with the totai 
impression which he wished to convey—the pride and quiet dignity of a distin¬ 
guished race engaged to a ceremonial of lofty import. We are not, therefore, troubled 
because the chest is rendered after the “Egyptian" fashion, or because the right aim 

ff, and restorations by Gillieron in Fig. +50. Three groups are restored. In the first are two 
long-robed youths bearing the sistnjm and one plating the pipes preceded by a woman with 
a male companion. The center of group B is occupied by a goddess with the double axe. She 
is approached from either side by pairs of youths. Group C is reproduced in our Fig. 152. 
Sir Arthur Evans believes that there were two rows of figures, one above the other. He 
thinks that more than 500 figures were represented. 

11 G. Roden waldt, Dcr Fries des Mcgaroits von Mykenai, Halle. 1921, pp. ij ff. 
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emerges very awkwardly from the breast, that proportions seem not always correct, 
or that the eye is in front view in Lhe profile face. The fresco is of life size and is 
interesting not only from the artistic standpoint but because it tells us how the 
Cretans looked and dressed. The Cup-bearer has dark, wavy hair, dark eyes, a sun¬ 
burned skln ? and an alert, wiry figure. His loin cloth is richly embroidered in red and 
blue patterns on a reddish ground; his belt is of silver and gold. He wears an agate, 
lentoid seal on his wrist t silver armlets am! anklets, a necklace, and earrings. These 
frescoes formed an integral part of the architectural decoration, acting as a frieze 
above a narrow dado. 

Another splendid representative of the old Mediterranean stock is recognizable 
in the portrait of a young girl with glossy black hair, large eyes, and bps of bright 
red (Fig. 154 >, She wears a blue and white dress with black and red stripes, and at 
her back a large knot plainly shows that she is a votary of the Cretan goddess. The 
portrait head seems to bear signs of the exaggeration which belongs to primitive 
art, especially in the large eye, and prominent nose, but it may be only a part of the 
sketchiness of the Minoan painter's work. The Ups are a daub of color, the ear is 
imly summarily indicated by a reserved space, and the curls arc rendered with great 
carelessness. But the young lady is very much alive and we can believe that she 
would be a vivacious companion. The head is a fragment from a group of votaries— 
men and women seated on camp stools—some holding goblets made of precious 
metals. The figures were set on blue and yellow fields and were bordered above by 
bands of black, red, and white. They were arranged in two small friezes, one above 
the other. The painting is later than the Cup-bearer or the youths of the Procession 
Fresco and is to be dated probably in L.M, II. 1 " 

From the ib Queen's Apartments” at Kmossos comes yet a third portrait, no more 
flattering than the last (Fig. 155). The figure is often called “Ariadne” and it is 
quite likely that she is a dancer, because of the movement of the arms and the treat¬ 
ment of the hair. We see at once that the artist's means are primitive and that be 
suggests energetic action largely by the aid of the strands of hair which tty out 
stiffly in opposite directions. The figure wears a Jacket of yellow with a border of 
red and blue* and a transparent garment beneath. The work has been hastily exe¬ 
cuted as was the case with the preceding fresco and the conventions employed in 
rendering the hair are very far from pleasing. These frescoes show how uneven the 
work of the Cretan painter could be, but they also prove that the paintings were 
always done with spirit, no matter how primitive the means or how careless the tech¬ 
nique. We do not know whether the dance, if that is the subject represented, is reli¬ 
gious in character or executed for the joy of the rhythm. In some frescoes of “Mmia- 

VII (1900-1501), Fig. i?p p- 57 ; lor “Ariadne," see VIII { 1901-1902) r 
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turtf’’ type from Knossos, we see women in a simitar attitude. They appear on the bor¬ 
der of a sacred temeno;, dressed in flounced garments of gay colors, performing some 
rhytlunit action which is perhaps to be interpreted as a dance in honor of the Great 
Goddess (Fig* 156). The spatial composition is interestingly handled with die figures 
placed in rows above one another without ground lines and without reduction in size 
for those higher up. Wc shall return to this method of spatial arrangement later. The 
ground for these figures is blue. The most interesting part of this fresco, however, is 
the bizarre technique employed in the upper portion Beneath and around pale blue, 
olive-like trees, are seated groups of women, indicated merely in black outline against 
a light ground. In some cases, the entire figure is given but in many instances only 
the heads are represented- Near by, against a ground of red, heads of men arc shown 
in the same way. This “shorthand” process is undoubtedly a primitive method; we 
saw the cave man employing something similar in the case of a herd of reindeer. 
The Cretan artist, however, has added the device of color to the scheme, to indicate 
ses. The total effect, though not artistic, does give a vivid impression of crowds of 
spectators gathered together. The scene also shows that the Cretan artist was on 
the way toward solving the problem of the third dimension. 

Other examples of “miniature" work are found in the restored fresco of the “Pillar 
Shrine i.Fig. 158', Such shrines, or altars, must have been common in the palace. 
^ e see how tiny their proportions were when we observe the size of the women 
seated in the balcony. Undoubtedly the structures were of wood, with panels of 
bright-colored plaster set between beams. Round beam-ends painted red, white, and 
blue also contributed to the gaiety of the architectural decoration. The spectator 
must have been impressed on approaching the altar by the Sashes of red. yellow, 
and blue; by the black and white checkerboard patterns at the top and the white 
“horns of consecration." 

In the gay orgy of color found in this fresco, Figure 158, red is the predominating 
shade. The entire upper field of the painting is a Venetian red and against this 
innumerable heads of men are sketched in htack outline. Immediately below this 
follows a zone of yellow on which crowds of women are represented in a kind of 
loggia, some standing, others seated, but all engaged in animated conversation. They 
usually wear dresses of blue with stt'ipes of black, white, and yellow, but sometime 
the garments are red. The center of the design is occupied by the representation of 
a small shrine topped by “horns of consecration" f Fig* 1 57 1. This building is partly 
supported on either side by a black column seen against a ground of red. The ccoLral 
part of the structure, which is higher, has two red columns which stand out dis- 
tinctly against a field of blue, perhaps iotended to denote the sky, The fresco as a 
whole. Figure 158, is divided into three parts by yellow piers and red columns. 
Below* the “Pillar Shrine” occurs another zone of male spectators represented in 
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“shorthand” fashion against a ground of red, with an irregular pointed section m 

white which was reserved “for ladies only,” 

The scenes are animated and give very cleverly the impression of dense crowds 
withered together for a festival, but the work is, on the whole, inartistic and the 
fresco interests us largely for the light which it sheds on Minoan customs and archi¬ 
tecture As a cross section from Minoan life, it is a very important document for 
us. Perhaps the women standing ou the high piers are priestesses engaged m some 
ritual in honor of the goddess. It may even be a bullfight that is being observed 
because fragments of frescoes of pillar shrines have been found in conjunction with 
parts uf a bull fresco. 

The “Toreador” or “Cowboy” Fresco doubtless also had its religious significance 
—for although it may merely represent one of the sports in which the Cretans de¬ 
lighted at this period, its origin was in all probability a rite in honor of the bull god. 
Perhaps captives were dedicated to the sport, or tribute exacted from other coun¬ 
tries, as the legend of Theseus and the Minotaur seems to indicate. But there may 
also have been trained toreadors who engaged in the sport for its excitement. This 
scene would then become merely a film from a Minoan circus. 

The “Toreador” Fresco is one of the boldest compositions in Minoan art fTig. 
159). It deserves to rank with the scenes on the Vaphio cups or the little bronze 
recently published by Sir Arthur Evans*' for its clever representation of swift and 
violent action. The ground of the painting is a dear blue. Across the center of this 
field a brown and white dappled bull charges, with legs outspread in the "flying 
gallop" fashion. On his back a male acrobat has just landed with his feet high in the 
tir and his black locks flying out stiffly in different directions. He is nude except for 
a vellow Inin cloth and his flesh is painted a deep red, He is preparing to bound 
from the bull’s hack and be caught by a young girl at the right who stands with arms 
outstretched to receive him. She is naked except for a yellow loin cloth and her black 
hair hangs in wavy strands down her back. A second toreador like her is seen at the 
left, resting on the bull's boras and about to make a leap similar to the one which 
the male acrobat is just completing. I t is interesting to see that women played such 
a prominent part in these games. 

The composition is beautifully balanced and the drawing extremely bold. We 
see that the women toreadors are own cousins to “Ariadne,” executed in the same 
summary fashion. But the excitement of the bull ring is vividly conveyed and the 
artist is Ho less daring than are the intrepid performers whom he chose to depict m 
their rash feats. The fresco is framed by a colored border intended to represent 
variegated stones. The colors especially used are blue, yellow, and red with con¬ 
trasting dots, circles, and wavy lines. Rodenwaldl considers this fresco a copy of an 
earlier and better one. 

M Sir Arthur Evans, JJIS., f 1931)1 pp- *47 
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In Sir Arthur Evans' opinion, the bull frescoes grew out of the stucco reliefs of 
agonistic scenes which go back to Middle Mfttoan III; the reverse seems to me more 
probable. One of the finest Late Minoan reliefs of this class is a bull's head in 
reddish broivn against a ground half red and hall blue (Fig. 1601. The only other 
colors added are the yellowish gray of the horns, the red of the iris, and a bluish 
white spot on the nose. The relief is a masterpiece of modeling and shows the genius 
of the Mi naans for this kind of wort* The sculptor has observed these animals 
closely and gives a very naturalistic representation of them. The bull probably 
formed part of a large landscape depicting sports in the Minoan circus, 11 

The ckej d’cemre in Cretan relief is the portrait of a “Chiefrain" ( Fig. 161). 
Against, a ground of red and yellow, a malt figure wearing a crown adorned with 
lilies and peacock plumes strides majestically to the left through a field of lilies. He 
has a slender, sinewy form and a very narrow waist. He is clad only in a loin cloth 
and wears a necklace of red lilies and a broad bracelet. The background is divided 
in wave-like fashion into two zones of color. Against the lower yellow portion are 
charmingly conventionalized red lilies with blue stems and leaves. The color scheme, 
which is almost wholly red, blue, and yellow, is repeated again in the feather head¬ 
dress. Touches of white and black are also found, fn the red upper field a conven¬ 
tionalized blue and white butterfly is also seen. We doubtless have before us, in this 
fresco, one of the great “Priest-Rings" of Knossos. He moves like a king and one 
feels in him a certain irresistible power. The lily, which was sacred to the Cretan 
goddess, may also mark him out as her minister. No more significant figure has come 
to light in jEgean excavation and no modeling has been found superior to this ( Fig. 
i6z). Not only are the muscular details subtly executed but even the veins are 
indicated. Some parts of the painting are given only in color; for example, the chain 
of lilies, the loin cloth, and Lhe background of lilies and butterflies. The relief is 
therefore a thing midway between painting and relief, but. on the whole, It is much 
nearer to monumental painting. 1 * 

Religious also in character are the frescoes of gryphons, found in the Throne 
Room (cf. Fig. 134 1. Sir Arthur Evans is probably correct in considering that the 
Throne Room was used for religious functions and that the tank was a “lustral 
basin" for ritualistic purposes. 17 In other words, it was employed for rites of initia¬ 
tion and purification and the 'Priest-King" sat on the throne as a representative on 
earth of the Great Goddess. The frescoes belong to the latest period of the palace, at 
the earliest to some time in Late Minoan IT, This is shown by the large element of 

J, C/. K. Muller, iakr„ 30 (1915), p. 371, relief landscape; BSA^ VI, 52, Fig. 10. 

** E. Muller, lahr., 30 (1915), pp. 271 Jf.* see Sir Arthur Evans, Palace of Mims , II, 3, 
frontispiece (color), pp. 774 fif.; cf, I, p. 531. 

11 Sir Arthur Evans. Palace of Minos, London, 1921. I, 5; cf, BSA IT (1899-1900), 
P* 89 - 
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conventionalization which enters into the flowers in Lhe background and bv the 
gryphon which is a later type without wings and with peacock’s plumes issuing from 
the head. The earlier type usually shows the hawk or eagle head. The bodv of the 
animal is leonine in character and bear; a red, while, and blue spiral on the shoulder 
with a rosette center. The background is again divided into vivid waves of red and 
yellow color which set off picturesquely the couchant gryphons facing the throne on 
either side in a conventional landscape. Similar frescoes occurred on both sides of 
the doorway leading from the Throne Room into the inner shrine. The gryphon 
would thu; seem to be a guardian animal sacred lo the goddess. Examples from I he 
early Late Mi noun I period were discovered above the northwest portico at Knossos. 
Sir Arthur Evans publishes a winged gryphon with notched plumes, coming from a 
miniature fresco found in this quarter. "' 

We Gin see clearly from this painting the tendencies in the Liter fresco painting 
of Late Minoan 1 and II. Formalism is becoming more pronounced and the charming 
naturalistic plants of Middle Minoan III are disappearing. The artist loves heraldic 
designs which involve a nicety of balance; be is more diverted by details such as the 
drawing of spirals and curls on the gryphon’s mane. A certain element of strength 
gives way to a fondness for prettiness or exotic decoration. Frescoes of thb char¬ 
acter, however, with their gay colors and unusual patterns, must have greatly en¬ 
livened the walls of the palace. It is not surprising that the Greeks were struck at 
seeing the 1 ‘Toreador" frescoes and reliefs—as they must have done on their arrival 
—and out of this and earlier practices in the palace they may have built up their 
myths of the Minotaur and Ute deeds of King “Minos.” Probably they saw the 
portrait of one of these kings as pictured in the “Chieftain” Fresco. Sir Arthur Evans 
believes that he was represented leading a sacred gryphon in his train. 

just how the Cretan frescoes were placed on the walls, we are able to judge from 
the Gryphon Fresco in the Throne Room, from remains in the “Corridor of the Pro¬ 
cession," from frescoes found at Bagia Triada and Thebes, and especially from those 
at Mycenae. Usually the main design was a frieze of figures of approximately life 
size. This was broken here and there by doors and windows but continued around 
the comers* It was bordered above and sometimes below by parallel bands of color 
and ornamental patterns, which were often rosettes. In fact, the ornamental friezes 
formed a kind of frame for the main design. The structure of the painted wali was 
not altered essentially from Cretan times until the end of the classic period. Its main 
divisions were: socle, frieze, ornamental bands. The system of painting remained 
practically the same, 1 * buL the Crctan-Mycens?an artists emphasized more strongly 

11 Sir Arthur Evans, op. cit., I, $49, Fig. 400. Cf. pp, 709 f!, 

,a G. Rodenwaldi, rfryflf, Athea, rpn, II, aiy ff - R. Pagenstecher, Nektopoivs Leb- 
zig, 1919, pp, 171 A.; G, Rodenwaidt, Der Fries des Megarom von Alvkenai, Halle' roar 
p H aj. ’ * 1 
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the architectonic divisions of the wail. There was usually in Cretan and Mycenxan 
buildings a socle or series of high orthostates at the bottom of the wall of n ™ um 
or some other material, eighty centimeters or so in height. Above this was ^hori¬ 
zontal Wooden beam, probably about thirty centimeters in height. The Mycemcan 
arusts have tiUten great pams to paint all this in their frescoes, not only the plinths, 
but the beam, on which, at Tiry^ a prates inn of women moves as on a ? .stage 
Above this wooden beam, Lfie figure frieze was placed. The total height of the various 
divisions when dosed by a second ornamental hand at the top, was probably some- 

TturTr lr l T m f r5j a]I ° Wing fort y 0r flft y ^ntimeters or more for 
h H "Tit !f e : e ' VaS doubttes M ^her wooden beam, running 

T’“l T ^ a kind ° f There Eire examples of panels 

surrounded by ornamental designs, arranged in two frieze-like row S , 0ne ^We 

abk nTTrT T™ frieZC * fDUnd ’ bUt ,he & nei3i P ractice wa5 P*b- 

ably not unlike what we have described above, taking the frieze from the nJmron 

i f>cen,e as typical. The 1 ’arindge Fresco from the Pavilion of the Caravan- 
serai formed a small frieze at the top of the wall. 

m T f °7 T** * C ° ntemp0fItr >' m of ™Uand Greece, mention should be 
made of the sarcophagus found at Hagia Triada, a painted monument of lime- 

// “f 1 * 7 mt ‘ dt ' C ° ratl[lflt bHon - in fl to Late Minoari If or TLI. It h primarily 
important for the interest which it arouses in Minoan funeral rites hut it £ a gaily 

SSTl °^t c “ nce ™s student of painting. One remembers 

v^ydly the red, blue, and yellow employed against a creamy ground. It has been 
pointed out that the striped bands of color at the bottom of the panels seem mucS 

bfer nfZTf T\ ** . d f K l? UV " Wh ° Ie b ratlier *« * a tapotiy covering the 

white hi T , S ° ,t | IS u The mmTl patlern3 are frarne(J along the sides by red, 
white, and bine spirals, and above and below by bands of rosettes of the same color 

with yellow and blue verb cal stripes. The background of the figure composition is 

m zones of color as so often in Cret^blue and creamy white. On one of the long 

sides a the right a stMy erect figur^robably the form of the hcroized deaH 

stands before his tomb 1 Fig. 163 ), Three male figures approach him with offering 

a ship and sacrificial bulls. The animals are rendered in the “flyim* gallop'’ pore 

so familiar m Cretan art and so inappropriate here. Near the center, the conLSTn 

divides and the remaining figures face sharply in the opposite direction Here 1 

RTtestess is pouring a libation into a great krater placed between two green cone- 

shaped trees. This me is probably intended to conciliate the favor of the Earth 

Goddess as die double axes and the birds which surmount them are connected with 

her cult But the two parts are closely related and we are perhaps to understand tint 

the good will of the goddess is being obtained in an evocation of the dead, who here 

* G ’ ** denwakit > Der Fries da Morons von Mykenas, Halle, rgzi, p. ,3. 
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appears before his friends in the upper world. The priestess is followed by a woman 
who wears a long blue robe and crown and carries two baskets on a pole. The last 
figure in the procession on this haif is a man playing the seven-stringed lyre. The 
Egyptian character of the scene at the right has been noted bv scholars. 1 ' 1 ' 1 

On the opposite side of the sarcophagus, a scene of sacrifice occurs, Tn front of an 
altar, a priestess is engaged in a ritual of some kind. Behind her a bull dripping with 
blood lies bound upon a sacrificial table; beneath, other sacrificial animals arc seen. 
A procession of three long-robed women approaches, led by a male flute-player 
wearing a stole. The ends, in each case, have representations of two figures in a 
chariot, drawn in one instance by winged gryphons, in the other, by a pair of horses. 

Whatever the interpretation of the scene, the whole painting is permeated with 
the life and movement that belong to all Cretan art. Everyone is very" actively en¬ 
gaged in the task before him. This eagerness to make the life about him live in color 
was certainly the dominating desire of the Cretan painter and we feel ourselves a 
part of the scene which he depicts, hustling along with the events, Cretan religion 
was evidently a "busy" religion with emphasis on ritual. 

If we pause for a moment to follow 1 the achievement of the Minoan painter, 
judged from tile earliest works of Middle Minoan II or III. through the following 
epochs down to Late Minoan 111 , we shall see that the art appears to come to birth 
4 ‘full blown." There is no very definitely archaic fieriod, though the "‘Blue Boy” 
and “The Girl with the Ruby Lips’ 1 seem to suggest such a stage. Neither is there 
any great improvement and progress in the art. It begins at its full fruition and then, 
declines. It is not in any sense similar to the work of the Greek, who, by centuries of 
untiring endeavor, at last achieved the perfect product, building always on the past. 
The Cretan artist boldly crashes into the field of art, not seeking for the basic laws 
which govern it; not trying to improve upon his early attempts. He is satisfied to 
try to represent as well as he can what the eye sees. If this involves an attempt at 
spatial composition, the Cretan plunges in tuedias res. The perspective which he 
achieves, though crude, is about as successful as the work of the Greek after a long 
fieriod of experiment. But in the end, the Greek arrived at something other than 
pseudo-perspective. Roden waldt suggests that the landscape views which the Cretan 
attempted were probably the natural result of the life which he lived. Spending 
much of his time in the upper storeys of the palace, he looked down upon episodes 
such as festivals in the sacred tcmcnos, or bull-baiting scenes, and saw the facade 
of the palace with its loggias filled with spectators and with crowds grouped about 
below. He was thus accustomed to a bird's-eye view of the landscape, and the vistas 

311 H. R, Hall, Mgetm Arckaohgy, London, rpis, pp. 171 ff.; R. Paribeni, Mon Ant 
XIX (tqasj. pp. 6fT., riiL I-ni (color). Cf. H. R. Halt, The Civiiisatifm 0 } Greece in the 
Bronze Age, London. 19318, pp. 15-27. 
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of crowds about the miniature shrines arc merely realistic scenes of what actually 
took place on the eastern side of the palace where the ground slopes abruptly away 
and where the region was probably planted with olive trees belonging to the grove 
of the Goddess. Cretan painting thus begins with a naively simple but truthful 
representation of actual localities, whereas Greek art usually gave only a typical 
landscaper' This may possibly be true but we know that until the discovery of li nes 
converging toward a vanishing point and the beginnings of true perspective, the 
primitive artist, in order to show what was behind and further away, was forced to 
place it higher in the background. Cretan vistas were more probably primitive than 
realistic. 

Cretan art had no knowledge of chiaroscuro. At times the color seems to have 
been put on heavily to obtain some such effect, but we may safely assert that the 
painting is entirely flat and that there is no attempt to model figures in light and 
shade. The Cretan painter used types almost from the beginning* When faced with 
the representation of the standing human figure, he treated it in one of two ways— 
(r > the entire figure in profile, or (a ) the head in profile, the chest in front view 
and the legs in profile, as so often in Egypt. An example of this latter treatment is 
the “Chieftain" Relief. An attempt to approach nature more nearly is evident in the 
Cup-bearer. Here the chest is partially shown jn side view but the "arm emerges verv 
awkwardly from the breast 

In certain respects, the Cretan artist was always primitive. He never learned to 
draw the human eye correctly but always gave the full front view in the profile face; 
he retained the primitive convention of red for representing the flesh of men and 
white for that of women. He seems to have represented animals impressionistically 
as far as form was concerned but not in color. For swift motion, he adhered to 
certain crude media of expression such as the “flying gallop* 1 for animals and the 
streaming hair for human beings. In drawing, he preferred not to outline the face of 
human figures and reserved the eyes and ears usually in the ground color. His sub- 
jects are always represented in their surroundings and usually in energetic action. 
Motion, however, is never tendered in terms of muscular play but always bv menus 
of line. This is especially seen in the dagger blades from Mycenae where there is 3 
dean bright sweep along the blade to represent motion. It is always the effect of the 
whole which interests the artist and thus arise his apparent disregard for form and 
a certain lack of organic structure in his work. Practically all of his compositions are 
in the form of friezes placed above dadoes. 

One of the most eccentric practices of the Minoan painter was the arrangement 
of the background in wave-like zones of blue and yellow, red and yellow, red and 
blue, or the like. We do not know why he did this, unless it was merely that he 

G. Rortenwaldt, Dtr Fries dts Me^arons von Myknm, Halle, 19a 1. pp. lQ ff 
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loved strongly contrasting colors in juxtaposition. Some writers suggest that the 
figures were intended to be painted standing against a marbled wall or that the 
artist wished to indicate that he was painting on marble panels. It is probably a kind 
of primitive scheme to produce m effective background of color and may be com¬ 
pared with the marbling of rocks in the Hagia Triada frescoes or the conventional 
elements in the rocky landscape of the "Blue Boy." 

In spite of its many peculiarities and numerous defects, the artistic importance of 
Cretan art is enormous. The vEgeans were, as Foulsen has shown," the only people 
who attempted to break iJie yoke of Egypt's formalism in art, Their observance of 
nature gave something unexpected, fresh and unforeseen to their decorative style and 
though the Greeks turned back later to Egypt’s formalism, and gave schematize ion 
to European art, some slight breath of Cretan inspiration was blown through later 
ages across Ionian seas. In the Ionian*, the direct heir? of Crete, was instilled some 
or that taste for nature and picturesque detail once inherent in Crete. We shall see 
this later in the naturalistic character of their art, in the vividness of its movement 
and in the landscape motives which appear.* 3 

We have not spoken of the ceramic art of the Cretans which reveals the same 
decorative sense we have seen in their frescoes. They achieved in this field great 
technical perfection and gave to Greece numberless motives and the black glaze 
varnish which was so important in later wares. Their day was a buff color and was 
found in the vicinity. It remained much the same from early times until the end. The 
wheel was in use among them from Early Minoan dap.” 11 They took their patterns 
from stone, weaving, and especially from the world of nature. The flora and fauna 
of Crete w ere used in a simplified, stylized form—without a trace of severe system 
or the abstraction of Greek geometric art. They renounced, the human figure as a 
motive in ceramic decoration, probably considering it unsuitable. It apj>ear$, how¬ 
ever in late Mycensan times, and may have influenced designs on early Greek 
vases. 

The first artistic painted pottery of Crete is the polychrome ware. 2 * Scholars point 
out that it was beginning even in Early Minoan Ill, and not a little of it was known 
in Middle Minoan L But the great age of polychrome pottery is Aliddle Minoan II. 
In general, the designs are abstract. Figure 164a has linked spirals and In mite pat- 


is F, Poulsen, Der Orient und die frShgrieektsche Kunst, Leipzig, jgT’, np. 
* s W. Deomu, L'Archtohgh, Paris, 19 it, II, 3ft; e/. ITT, 70 fC 


76 ff. 


"* Sir Arthur Evans, The Pedate aj Mtnos, London, 19* r, I, a 59,264, 589, places the intro¬ 
duction of the potter's wheel in the M.M. period. C/, H. R, Hall, The Cni/hatian of Greece 
m Ike Bronze Age, London, l&aS, p. 4 ?> note 4. See, Essays in S.gean Arekeoloev fttfwri 
19*7, pp. (Xanthoudldes), Kft «h«u. 

Sir Arthur Evans, The Palace 0] Minas, I, Color Pis. II, III; 21 f 10011 pi vt 

in : Man , Ant., 14 11905). PI. XXXV; 35 (1905), Fk V-VII (cofor). ’ 
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term combined Into an effective composition. Here anrl there are floral motives in 
open spaces created by the divergent spirals.*" The colors are cherry- red. orange 
yellow, and white against a buff ground. Figure .64b shows the conventionalization 
of the calyx of a water lily with outer leaves of black, a central vein of orange, and 
inner petals of white. Against the dark ground, the petals seem to float as on a 
stream. The double axe motive in scarlet and white completes the design, which is 
eminently suited to the surface to be covered. The most elaborate example of poly¬ 
chrome ware is reproduced in Figure 164c. It is covered with scrollwork and curving 
sprays, with a sort of fleur-de-lis pattern under the handies. The decoration is in 
yellowish white, crimson, and orange on a lustrous dark ground. The design is not 
entirely symmetrica! and von Sails criticizes it as an esumple of Cretan anarchy in 
art. He says that the pattern resembles a firework sparkier in the form of a revolv¬ 
ing wheel with stars thrown off.* 0 

At the time when these more abstract elements were being extensively used, 
naturalistic patterns were also coming into greater vogue. In Figure ifi4d, we have 
an example of this naturalistic movement. The jug has a lustrous black ground, 
against which lilies are painted in white with white leafy stalks, whereas the an there 
are in bright red. The consummation of this tendency is seen in the lily vases of 
Middle Minoan III 1 Fig. 164*1, which were directly influenced by wall-painting 
but which relinquish polychroniy f or a somewhat more effective monochrome style! 
In the lily vases the ground is usually a dark violet and the flowers and stems are 
painted in a chalky white. These vases are masterpieces of the decorator’s craft. The 
pattern spreads out as the vase expands upward until at the top it covers the space 
between the handles with a varied design that gives very' much the effect of the 
growing ptant and satisfies entirely the eye of the observer. The artist understood 
that good designs are grasped as a whole at one glance of the eye and that the 
pattern should not disappear behind the handles, so that it cannot be comprehended 
from one point of view. 

Certainly it is impossible to consider that the naturalistic style grew out of the 
abstract polychrome system of decoration but It should be pointed out that the two 
tendencies were long coexistent, although the abstract style was dominant until 
Middle Minoan TIL The decoration of the new palace after the catastrophe of 
Middle Minoan II may have brought forth some great mural artists whose influence 
was at once felt in the ceramic field. Sir Arthur Evans believes that the beginnings of 
naturalistic decoration may go back to Neolithic days when branches were crudely 
indicated on the pottery' of the time. Out of this was later to grow the decoration with 
crocuses, lilies, and ferns, 

***SSr Arthur Evans, op* II. i. pp. 204 fL 

- fl A* you 5alis t ZWif Kunst de* Grieckcn, Leipzig, rpig* pp. q-jq. 
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Late Minoan ! revealed a fondness, for marine designs, of which the famous vase 
from Gournia (Fig. 165m, and the filler vase from Zak ro, are typical” In Figure 
1641 the bun surface is adorned with shellfish, seaweed, and perhaps starfishes, 
rendered in a brownish red varnish. During the earlier part of this period the design 
tends to cover the entire vase, whereas in the later “Palace Style." the arrangement is 
in zones. Traces of the naturalistic tendency are still very evident. The jug from 
Melos (Fig. i64g) gives one an idea how this influence spread and how much more 
delicate the work at Knossos usually was. The crocuses on the Melos vase, for al! 
their naturalism, have not the delicacy of many Cretan examples but are notably 
heavier. Figure 164] shows another splendid example of this tendency from Melos 
while in Figure 164k- we have a Late Minoan vase adorned with A ympkma arruka 
in which the blossoms appear to be bent low by the wind.-' - -* 

The Octopus Vase from Goumia, dating about 1500 B.c., shows Cretan design at 
its best Fig, j 65111. The artist has so cleverly chosen his pattern to suit the stirrup 
vase that it is difficult to think of any other shape where the design would be suitable. 
Against this as a background he Iieis painted a marine composition consisting of two 
octopods, with sea. anemones, urchins, and seaweed floating about among the ten¬ 
tacles. The joy of the artist who created the vase was not less keen than ours, as the 
eye winds in and out among the rhythmic lines and is diverted by the repetitions of 
dots and circles and by the variety in unity. The painter has known well how to 
represent the cuttlefish in movement; we see the long arms dose and open, and the 
drifting seaweed floating by. There is about the design something of the change and 
restlessness of the sead T It would be easy to multiply adjectives in discussing the 
charm of the work, its grace and beauty—but the essential thing is that the dements 
of good design have been admirably chosen out by the artist; the shapes and lints 
are successfully adapted to the form of the vase, and this effect is heightened by the 
rhythmic movement of the writhing arms. The dark brown color of the paint against 
the light buff ground completes the harmony of the whole.** 

It is interesting to trace this pattern In later times, especially on the mainland 
during the Mycemcan Age. It appears on the delicately shajied. high-stemmed 
kylikes, conventionalized into a pattern much less rich and imaginative, but still 
admirably adapted to the surface to be decorated and still capable of giving pleasure 

22 (1902), Color PI. XII. 

Sir Arthur Twins, op. cU. t II, j, p. 472, calls the flower the star anemone It era** 
abundantly in Crete. h 

F, Poulsen, Die dekorative Ktmst des ,'Merrwjnj, Leipzig, 1514, pp. j3 ff 
^ “ Von Sails emphasizes the freedom and untectonic quality 0 f Cretan art. Die Kmtt d 
Grirchrn, 1910, pp. 9 ft. The Octopus design cuts across the body of the vase’ the U] v .~,fl 
lacks absolute correspondence of parts; in the Ramans vase of Fig. 164c the ahJL r 
entire symmetry would have tmubted a Greek; in Fig, 164a we have anarchy of d^jg 
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to the eye (.Fig, i6jfj. The degeneration from successive copying is, however, recog¬ 
nizable m many other examples where the artist contents himself with mare rigidly 
formal and often fantastic conventionalization (Fig. tt^g. hi. 

The vases found at Tylos bridge over the gap in the development between Late 
Minoan I and 11 “ In shape, they go back lo the great Middle Minoan painted 
ptthai. with their many handles. Figure i6+h shows the blending of the naturalistic 
and conventionalizing tendencies. Palm trees are represented slightly conventional¬ 
ized, but growing from their stems very strongly conventionalized leaves and blos¬ 
soms. The design covers almost the entire vase wandering up on the shoulder in a 
free fashion characteristic of the period of Late Minoan 1 . In Figure 1641, a design 
of running spirals is similarly arranged over the whole vase. Amphora of this type 
were shortly to be succeeded in Late Minoan II by the grandiose “Palace Style/’ In 
which the vase was sharply marked off and decorated according to architectonic 
divisions. These originated in Crete but are also found on the mainland. In Figure 
165b, we have a frieze-like pattern of stiffly stylized lilies running around the center 
of the vase like a cornice, with die shoulder and lower divisions carefully marked off 
and decorated with patterns drawn from plant life. Late Minoan II brought a pro¬ 
fusion of these “Palace Style” vases decorated in the Mycemean technique with 
brownish glaze on a buff ground. In Figure rGsc, we see floral patterns adorning the 
shoulder, conventionalized flowers the body, and a wave pattern the neck, while 
the base is kept in dark varnish. The (lowers probably begun as stylized lilies but 
they have become more like columns with ian-like capitals in their final state/” In 
Figure to3d, architectural motives are used—the elongated, divided rosette of Cre¬ 
tan and Mycemean building and the well-known checkerboard pattern. In this 
instance, the vase is also marked off into horizontal divisions by foliate patterns. In 

Figure 165c, the main body of the vase is adorned with papyrus and conventional 
designs, 

\\ e ihiis see that the Cretans had a genius for decorating vases; that from Middle 
Minoan i I until Late Minoan II lH>th stylized naturalistic and more abstract oma- 
mental patterns were employed, but the Middle Minoan II period tended rather 
toward abstract decoration, Middle .Minoan in toward naturalistic. In Late Minoan 
I both styles survived but polychromy was largely a thing of the past. Finally the 
floral patterns become more and more stylized and decadent, until by the end of 
Late .Minoan II, we often cannot trace the pattern back to its origin. The fate of the 
lily pattern illustrates well this evolution of Cretan design. In Figure 164c. the de¬ 
sign is naturalistic. In the Palace vase of Figure 163b, the lily h used convention 

K Muller, Att-Pytes. Ath. Mink., 34 (1509), p. 319, Pis, XU-XXIV, 

"“They are really hybrid plants, combining elements from the papyrus blossom and the 
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ally in a frieze arrangement. Its origin is recognizable in Figure 165c, if one com¬ 
pares the pattern with the lilies in the “Chieftain” Relief. Here it is combined with 
the papyrus motive. The architectonic decoration of vases became the paramount 
fashion in Late Minoan II. 1 his greatly influenced Greet vase-decoration in (he use 
of frieze- and metope-like zones. We may follow this process of conventionalization 
on Mycenaean tylikes and vases (c/, Figs. 1 65 f, h .1. 

When the Cretan civilization was at its height, there rose to prominence on the 
mainland of Greece a kindred culture, many of whose elements were distinctly 
Cretan. Its source is not certainly known. Some writers hold that it was essentially of 
northern origin and argue that the house form, costumes, armor, language, and 
certain themes and forms in art were distinctly different from what existed in 
Crete. 3 " That more than one race resided in these mainland centers Is evident from 
many proofs, notably the pottery, the death-masks, and objects of art. The origin 
and relations of these various stocks form a complicated problem which h only 
gradually becoming darificd. ,a ‘ According to the opinion of Blegen, the “racial 
strata” in Greece were as follows: ‘1, Neolithic Age: Mediterranean race, from un¬ 
datable beginnings to shortly after 3000 u.c,: II. Early Helladic: Anatolian, non- 
Inrio-European race. They overran and absorbed the remnants of I, continuing In 
power until 2000 u.c.5 Ill, Middle Helladic: first of many successive waves of 
Greeks. They arrived ahout 2000 B.c. and were gradually merged with a fusion of 
I and II.” We might follow the various peoples, tracing them by their pottery, but 
we will begin with the mural decorations, neglecting the pottery somewhat, but point¬ 
ing out that the lustrous varnish paint found on the mainland was brought there by 
the southern invaders from the Cyclades and Crete, The theory' which we will sup- 


M. P. Nilsson, The Minoan-Hxcenaem Religion and its Survival in Greek Religion 
Lund, 192 ?1 pp. 11 Brj, E. Meyer, Gcsch. des Alt., II, 1, 1938, pp. 234 ff. C. Rodemvaldt' 
Det Fnv det Megmm tcm Mykenai, Hulk, 1921, pp. 41S ff. ; Die Kimt dcr Antiie Berlin’ 
19:7, pp. 16 fJ. Vs, this Sir Arthur Evans, The, Palace of Minos, I, 24. Cf C W Bleaen 
AJA., 37 (1923), 157, for the new dating and the use of “Utc Helladk” for Mvcenjcan ’ 
AJA., 32 ( 1928). pp, 146 ff. ' ’ 

,B * H - Frankfort, Studies in Early Pottery of the .Year East, H (Asia, Europe and the 
A-gtan and Thcb interrelations), London, 1917; H. R. Hall, The Civilisation of Greece in 
the Brottsr Age, London, 1928; D, Fimmen, Die kretisch^mykenisdte Kultur Leir>ziu 
1924: C. W. Diegan, Korakmi. Boston, 1931; AJA,, XXXII frgjSl, pp. ,46 ff- £ f 
Forsdykis, PreMrforfc <£gean Pottery. London, British Museum. 102;; Vnl I Pnn 1 v n J ‘ 
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pnri with reference to the mainland civilization of the Late Hclladic I period is that 
it was essentially Cretan and non-Greek, The mainland rulers of the L.H. I period 
were M moons, i.e., Cretan princes, who, like the Norman overlords, imposed their 
sovereignty on a less civilized people. Mycensc and Tiryns were thus tributary 
cities subject to C retan sovereigns. This view is borne out bv religious cults and 
rites, by their sports, their ideas of life and death, and their objects of art Upon 
this civilization, certain features which were distinctly northern were imposed by die 
invading Greek peoples. The southern penetration may have been a gradual and 
peaceful one in the form of a colony, or it may have been an actual conquest by 
force. Tn Middle Minoan HI, with the perm] of rebuilding in Crete came the main¬ 
land expansion and by Late Minoan II, at least bv the Fifteenth Century the 
center of power had shifted to Mycen*, after the overthrow of the Cretan palaces at 
Phmstes and Knossos. Late Minoan I is the “Golden Age” of Mycenae—the period 
of the shall graves; in Late Minoan II the tradition is continued, the apogee reached 
and passed and by Late Minoan III the “Silver Age” appears, 16 ■ In Late Hclladic I, 
Cretans established trading posts on the mainland and gradually dominated it. Later 
the mainland inhabitants arose and sacked the southern sites. The Tholos Tomb 
Dynasty of L.M. II is a group of invaders from the north, perhaps Phrygians of the 
house of Pelops. This theory of a Cretan origin for the Mycemean civilization is 
opposed by many leading authorities such as Ware Blegen, E, Meyer, Nilsson, and 
outers. There is doubtless much to be said for the Pr&-Mycen*an civilization of the 
mainland and later excavations may reveal its significance. Either theory has its 
inexplicable difficulties. The most difficult thing to explain, if the Mycemean civiliza¬ 
tion was HeUadic. is the sudden acquisition of wealth bv a people, who, up to L H I 
are conspicuously poor. 

The mural art of the mainland is fundamentally Cretan, In the subject matter 
t ere is the greatest difference between it and decadent zEgean work. It is more than 
likely that the majority of the paintings were executed by Cretans and that differ¬ 
ences are to be accounted for by the fact that the artists employed at Myras were 
working to satisfy the demands of mainland patrons. The age of the frescoes of 
Tiryns and Mycenae is parallel to the work of Late Minoan I to III in Crete, but on 
the mainland we shall call these periods by the term “HeUadic" rather than Minoan 
The HeUadic civilization really begins to be important in the Late Minoan age The 
dates current for this epoch are: Early HeUadic. 2500*000; Middle HeUadic. 2000- 
1600; Late HeUadic I, 1600-1500; Late Hclladic U, 1500 to shortly before 1400- 
Late HeUadic HI. 1400-1 too. Ute HeUadic in is synonymous withMycensan. ’ 

Rodenwaldt considers that the paintings at Myras are probably older and su¬ 
perior in execution to those at Tiryns but that on both sites there are frescoes dating 


•* h C/. Bfcgen, AJA 37 (192,5). Blegen'i latest discoveries at the Arrive Hereum show 
mainland pottey adopting Cretan designs, 
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from Late Minoan I-II. The excavators of the British school, on the other hand, 
feel that the dating of the Tiryns frescoes is uncertain anti that the older palace may 
belong either in Late Helladic 1 or II- The paintings at Mycenae for the most part 
picture hunts and battle scenes and are mainly epic in character. Though the frag¬ 
ments are not extensive, they form some of the best preserved examples known. 31 
One of the most important paintings extant represents the siege of a city, in a 
Fashion not unlike the method employed on the silver “Siege” cup from Myoma* 
(Fig. 166 >. The recent reconstruction of the “Siege” cup would seem to Indicate liiat 
the artist of that work also made use of the scale pattern found earlier in Sumeria 
to denote hilly ground. This occurs on certain Cretan seals tvhere a goddess stands 
on a mountain height, and was employed later in Assyria. The artist of the fresco 
uses the sort of spatial composition found on Cretan frescoes. He boldly places his 
city high in the frieze and strews the background with fighting figures, all of the 
same size—standing, running, and lying in several rows above one another. No 
ground lines are employed. One falling warrior is closely analogous in type to 
representations on Egyptian reliefs of the Nineteenth and Twentieth Dynasties— 
but the similarity is probably only a parallel phenomenon and, if derivative, its home 
was Crete ( Fig, 167). RodtnwiUdt insists upon the greater excellence of the paint¬ 
ings of Mycenae in contrast to those from Tiryns in tine drawing, in the slenderer 
proportions of the figures, and in the greater vividness of action conveyed. The 
colors arc muddier and less pure than they were in Crete, The background still 
changes, but this time it is a brownish yellow In part, in part a gray-blue, On frescoes 
of the latest period it is usually a uniform blue. The long frieze probably depicted a 
continuous narrative, starting with a representation of a military camp, within which 
chariots were being harnessed for warriors departing for battle. Then followed 
scenes of combat, the besieged city, and many related events. This narrative com¬ 
position had not been found in Crete until the discoveries of 1923 which seem to 
forecast similar subject matter and treatment of it. We do not know whether or not 
such scenes as occur at Mycenae were arranged chronologically as the events 
happened or according to interest, but these fragments from the “Megaron of Aga¬ 
memnon” at My ten® may well be pictures of events in the heroic age. 11 Roden waidt 
would date these frescoes in Late Helladic T because of the free arrangement of 
figures in the composition, the changing background, and absence of contour lines, 

11 G. RodiMiwidth, Dct Fries des Megatons van ,1 fykenai, Halle, 1921; Ath. Mink *i$ 
fign), pp. 23 i if,, Pis. IX-XI 1 ; Jahr 34 (1919}, pp. 87-106; C. Tsoqmas, Eph, Arch., 
1887, PIS. 10 - 12 . 

“ V. Stafe, Ath. Mitth., XL (igrj). Pis. VII-V 11 I. 

“ G, Rndenwaldt, Dtr Fries des Megarms van My kauri, Halle. 1911, pp. fj qi 
.'Irc'flf,, 1S87, Pis. 11, 12. 
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together with their similarity to those of the early palace at Tiryns. According to 
the British excavators, the frescoes of the megaton frieze, in spite of Rodenwaldfs 
arguments, cannot belong to so early a period, because the megaron in which thev 
occur was not built until Ute HdJadic III. Further, the dating of the early palace at 
Tiryns is not certainly to be placed in Late Helladic J. D * J r 

Paintings of women in the loggia of a shrine at Mycenae show how very inferior 
mainland work was to similar work in Crete (Fig. 168). This fresco needs only to 
be compared with die Pillar Shrine” frescoes of Rnossos which treat a similar 
theme, to understand the gulf which separates the two. The fresco in question gives 
an opportunity for a study of the technical details” On the moist stucco the blue 
of the ground, the ocher yellow on the right, and tile red of other architectural parts 
were first puL on at fresco; in the white layer above, the stucco remained without 
color. Everything else was painted over the colored ground. First, the contours of 
the figures were outlined in dark red. Then this outline was filled in with a white 
silhouette and the same white was used for double axes and wreaths. After that the 
sleeves were painted in yellow over the white of the arms. Finally, all black details 
were added, Black, the most perishable color in CreLin-Mvcenaean paintin'* is 
almost everywhere found in a shite of disintegration. Layers of color placed aW 
one another tour or five deep in the fresco method must have required great skill and 
haste m working. Contours and silhouettes were adder] with a binding medium 
The Mycenaean fragment discovered by Schliemann, with ass-headed demons 
beanng a long pole, is also to he dated in the earlier period, probably in Late Hel- 
ladic II. Against a greenish-gray ground remains of three demons are seen, their 
bodies painted in yellow with reddish-brown details and contours in black fFi^ 

*®£>-r ^ obab ‘> racuh «*« depicted. Demons of this character are found on a 
go r norr rom Mycenae, watering a sacred tree and we are familiar with votaries in 
Cretan art who bear poles and baskets m ritualistic scenes, Contemporary with this 
is a painted pinax representing two women in worship before the Cretan sky »od 
He is pictured with his figure-eight shield in the center of the design.” The «rJund 
is blue: the border is made up of bands of red, blue, yellow, and black. The colors 
used on the figures are yellow, blue, and white. Inner details are incised, the only 
know n example of incising of details in Mvccnscan art. 

One of the later painted monuments at Mycenae, aside from vases, is the Warrior 
Steie. Rodenwaldt thinks it may be dated in the Late HelJadic III period and would 

*??'}*?** ’ SdM501 E “ avations at Mycewe," BSA XXV (ioh-ioi*) nn 
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assign it to the artist of the Warrior Vase (c/. Fig. 193).*' The relief was used as a 
stele in the period of the shaft graves and the painting which now covers it was not 
the original decoration. It received a stucco coating and color and was used as a 
painted grave marker later. The decoration is arranged in three zones and shows a 
return to primitive art in many aspects 1 Fig- I7°l- upper row, we see a 

personage seated on a large chair, while most of the remainder of the design is lost. 
Below, follows a line of warriors—own brothers to the men on the \\ arrior Vase— 
armed with shields and brandishing spears in their right hands. The color scheme is 
very crude, yellow and greenish-blue alternating on the shields; red, yellow, and 
blue on the short fringed tunics. In the lowest zone are four long-necked stags and 
a porcupine- The stag at the left is blue except for the right hind leg which b red; 
the second one is yellow udth one blue and three red less—a zoning arrangement of 
color which is a primitive scheme and which we shall meet in the earliest Etruscan 
tombs in the painting of animals. The color is heightened by wave patterns in red, 
white, and brown, which surround the stele and mark off the various zones. The 
work is crude and naive and does not really belong in the Held of monumental 
painting. 

Finer in quality than the Mycenaean paintings U a group of fragments discovered 
by Keramopoullos in the so-called house of Kadmos at Thebes- 5 ' Put together, they 
represent a group of w'omen belonging to a procession similar to the ones found in 
Crete, but here made up of women oniv. They furnish interesting material for com¬ 
parison with the Kuossian frescoes and with one from Hagia Triada consisting also 
of woman, but they are especially to be contrasted with the later Frieze from Tiryns. 
Many details place the fresco tn the older mainland period, Late Helladic I,—among 
these, the changing background of yellow, white, and blue, against which a frieze of 
women moving in different directions was represented. Id Figure 171, one woman 
from this group is reproduced. She wears a bodiced type of dress with colored 
flounces—blue, red, yellow, black, and white bring the leading colors. In her left 
hand, she carries a polychrome vase. The subject, therefore, is probably a cult 
scene. The care in technical execution, the good surface and color, the drawing, and 
the rendering of various iletails—such as hair—all help to prove that these life-size 
figures belonged in a period earlier than the frieze from the raegaron at My cense 
f Figs. 166-167). Below the Theban design ran a baseboard of yellow, gray-blue, and 
bright red, imitating marble paneling. The figure is a restoration. 

Somewhat earlier than the paintings from Myeen® is a series of fragments from 
the older palace at Tiryns,” most of which were found in the forecourt of the 

31 G, Rodenwaldt, Tiryflj, II, 186-187; C* Tsountas, Eph. Arch., 1S96, PI. I. 
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megaron, or great ball. Although the earlier palace is traceable only in spots, it prob¬ 
ably was of the same type as the later example and different from what was erected 
earlier in Crete. 1 '' But the walls were stuccoed in the same way and covered with 
paintings. An example of the work discovered there is seen in Figure 173. Two men, 
clad in short tunics with “kimono" sleeves, are starting on an expedition. They may 
be departing for a hunt, because they wear no helmets and carry in each case two 
spears across their right shoulders. The ilesh of the figures in term cotta red forms a 
pronounced contrast to the midnight blue of the ground. The man at the left wears 
a bluish white tunic with a black border; the other, a yellow one. Black is used for 
details such as hair and eyelids; white for the eyeball. 

The technique of the fragment is interesting. In some places there are four layers 
of color placed above one another—the blue of the ground, with terra cotta for the 
flesh above; black over this for the hair, and red upon the black for the spears. The 
Faces have tin contour lines but mu outline in black runs from the chin to the neck- 
band along the neck. The figures are very- similar and the composition was probably 
rather monotonous in its original state as the poses are repeated in almost identical 
fashion. The left hand extends rather awkwardly in front of the chest and the necks 
seem thick and heavy. But the old Cretan "sway-back" pose, and the narrow waist 
arc there, and we are able to recognize the models from which the figures were 
derived despite differences in costume and a certain woodenness of movement. In 
some examples the background still changes in color. To this group belong frag¬ 
ments of chariots and horses, and ornamental patterns which we shall discuss later 
The paintings may be placed in Late Heliadic I or II. depending on the date of the 
earlier palace. 

To the palace of Late Heliadic III, a large number of important frescoes mav be 
assigned (fig. 175 )■ The mins of the later palace,at Tiryns lie today within a mass 
of gray walls which rise from the midst of the green Argfve plain. The palace belongs 
to the “mainland" type which has a megaron and central hearth as typical features 
(Fig. 1741. The palaces of Crete, in contrast, mostly lacked these characteristics, 
at least until a late period, when they penetrated south under northern influence! 
The site of Tiryns was strongly fortified whereas walls seem to have played little 
part In the defense of Cretan buildings, though the northern entrance at Knossos 
shows a defensive front (Fig. 173). We no longer have in Tiryns, as in Crete, a great 
central court from which long corridors open with complexes of rooms, but we find 
instead a forecourt and propylon in front of an isolated living room, or “roegaron." 
This room contained a hearth which the northern climate demanded, while the fore- 


4 1 i e i iri,er mainland P® 1 *** carnet be said to be finally established. 
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court acted as a sort of light-well. The remains of friezes around the lower part of 
the walls, the stuccoed floors, the fragments of plaster found, sometimes on the 
walls- mostly J alien—show that the walls and floors of the mainland were decorated 
in much the same fashion as they were in Crete. Probably the practice was ultimately 
derived from Egypt where the painting of stuccoed walls and floors was of imme¬ 
morial antiquity. These later mainland palaces were the homes of the Pelopid 
Dynasty—of the Adneun princes, Agamemnon and Mercians. 

One of the most interesting frescoes from the later palace depicts a boar hunt— 
probably the forerunner of the popular Calydooian Boar Hunt of Greek times. Tile 
frieze, bordered by a white band above and below, ran around the four walls, and 
measured about forty centimeters in height. The fragments narrate a story in which 
hunters are seen setting nut for the chase, followed by guests in chariots. As the 
action advances, we observe the a n imals pursued through marshland and finally 
netted and pierced through the head by hunting spears. They appear against a 
grayish-blue ground which Is often muddled and impure. 

We may begin with a chariot group at the left (Fig, 175). The color here is used 
wholly for contrast and is rarely true to nature, The forest through which the 
chariot passes is represented by strongly conventionalized trees spread out like fans, 
terra cotta, blue, or gray in color, with a yellow border in each case. Against these 

uniform grounds, ivy-like leaves outlined in black represent the foliage of trees_ 

much the technique used In the miniature frescoes of Crete. The crimson chariot, 
with blue- and black-rimmed wheels and yellow azJes, is drawn by one red and one 
white horse. The white horse in the rear is indicated merely by outlining in white 
the red one in the foreground, In the chariot bos stand two stiffly erect figures who 
may he women or young boys. The flesh of men is usually red in Cretan-Mycena?an 
art; that of women, white. Hall suggests that we may have here cloistered princes of 
the palace court/ 1 but it is more prohahle that they are women taking part ia the 
chase. They wear long garments with black borders—one blue, the °other violet. 
Details of hair and features are iu black. The poses, treatment of hair, the left hand 
projecting from the chest, and many details in technique are familiar to us. The 
fresco, bounded above and below by white bands, is bordered by a blue and a yellow 
tooth pattern and finally by an ornamental leaf pattern of yellow', white blue ;md 
red. 

Nest in order, perhaps, came the attendants with dogs on leashes Fig. 1761, The 
type of figure is similar to that of the hunters described from the earlier palace 
1 Fig. 172 >. The groom shown here, clad in loggings and a yellow belted tunic, 
guides a large hound on a leash. Behind him follows a chariot group—at least we 
have a figment of a horse’s head with the mane tied in several knots, 

11 H. R. Hall, .£|cair Arcturdogy t London, 1915, p, 190. 
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The next fragment (Fig. 177 ) present the hunt in full progress with a wild boar 
fleeing through marsh grass and hot!)' pursued by dogs. The crisis of the hum has 
arrived, for we see the hand of a male figure ramming his spear into the hoar’s neck 
The scene is laid in swampy land and the artist has a chance to suggest a landscape 
for which he always had a predilection. White, marsh-like plants, outlined in red 
cover the background in profusion. But the Han of the scene is in the charging hoar,' 
pursued to his doom. The old motive of the “firing gallop 1 ' is employed for violent 
action and we feel the hounds hot upon their victim. The composition is verv suc¬ 
cessful. The color scheme, on the other hand, is quite arbitrary. The boar is brown 
with yellow and black stripes; the dogs white with blue, pink', or black spots The 
artist has probably engaged in the chase which he depicts—at least he seems 
familiar at first hand with the details of hunting the wild boar, The painting calls to 
mind the description in Xenophon of hmv the animal was driven into the net and 
killed Other game were stirred up in the chase, among them hares and deer. In 
Figure 178, we have fragments of another important hunting frieze where the game 
consists of deer. The first deer is a uniform yellow, the second violet, the third blue. 
In each case there are black crosses on the body with stripes of white on the neck 
and back In two instances, yellow in the third. Friezes such as this greatlv influenced 
the patterns on vases. That this was not a part of the larger frieze is evident from 
the technique. The outlines have now become heavy black bands. These composi¬ 
tions, together with the one from the megaroti at Mvceme, give us a vivid Idea of 
the narrative friezes which ran around the walls of Mytemean palaces. In spite of 
their fragmentary character, they are instinct with life and action. The Mycemeaa 
liked about him the sports in which he indulged, the battles in which he fought, and 
his life, to judge from the frescoes, was one of stirring action. 

Another famous fresco from the later palace at Tirvns depicted a procession of 
women engaged in a religious ritual. From some 600 fragments, typical figures have 
been reconstructed. The frieze was similar to the well-known but superior one from 
Thebes 1 r/. Fig. 1711, t© one from Hayia Triada, and remotely to the ones from 
Knossos which, however, included men. 

In the reconstruction by Gillieron ( Fig. 179), we see a woman bearing a pyxis 
and advancing to the right. She is painted against a uniform field of blue and moves 
upon a horizontal, grained beam of wood which was intended to represent the wall 
structure of a shrine or some sacred part of the palace. Below this beam are ortho- 
states alternately blue and red, so that the color scheme is far from sober. This part 
of the fresco is interesting for the light which it sheds on the structure and decora¬ 
tion of the palace walls. To this color scheme is added the brilliant red of the 
woman s jacket with a border of blue and white, a skirt of yellow, blue, red, and 

*“*Xen. Kyn., X, 1 ff. 
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white, the black of her hair and the contrasted white of her flesh. A floral pattern 
above with its ornamental bands also lends color to the scene. The woman is prob¬ 
ably a votary of the Cretan goddess and the cult may well have been continued in 
later times in that of Hera at Argos, This woman is only one of a series of similar 
priestesses. 

In contrasting these figures with those from Crete, we see that the motives are 
essentially the same—but the mainland figure belongs to the decadent period of 
which "Ariadne” and “The Girl with the Ruby Lips” were predecessors. Movement 
is more wooden, the treatment of details, such as hair, less pleasing. The costume is 
Cretan with slight variations, so also the profile. The source, in fact, is everywhere 
clearly recognizable but the finished product gives little pleasure. The figures are 
almost life size. 

Other examples of frescoes from Tiryns prove the dependence of the art on Crete 
and the deterioration which that art lias undergone. The well-known “Bull Fresco” 
is typical (Fig. 1S0). It presents the same theme as the “Toreador” fresco from 
Knossos—but how different the treatment I The bull charges across the field in the 
'■flying gallop’' fashion, but it is no such spirited animal as the Cretan bull. The head 
is too small for the lumpy body and this, with the thick legs and hoofs, show how 
little the artist knew of correct proportions. He has meticulously tried to alter his 
design—a very difficult thing to do in the fresco technique^—with the result that the 
bull has four front legs and three tails I A woman acrobat is seen performing in the 
field above the bull's back. The fresco dates from the later palace period and is 
almost a caricature of the favorite Cretan theme. The ground is a muddy blue, the 
bull yellow with brown patches. 

The frescoes which we have been describing from the later palace belong to the 
Mycemean age, Late Helladic III, to the time when frescoes are mostly lacking 
in Crete. We are able, however, to follow with some precision the history of Cretan 
Mycemran painting from Middle Minoan II down to Late Minoan III! In Crete it 
begins in Middle Minoan II-III and is at its height in Middle Minoan Ill-Late 
Minoan I, The next period is represented by mainland frescoes from Thebes and 
the earlier palace at Tiryns—Late Helladic MI; lastly, come the paintings that 
belong to the later palaces at Tiryns and Mycena? which are also supplemented by 
remains at Orchomenos on the mainland/’ The difference between the frescoes of 


(1 For the successive palaces at Mycene, see A, J, R. Ware, B£A., XXV (rtm roaa- 
losj-ipjy), pp. 269 ff, In I..EI. I under the Shaft Grave Dynasty the first palace -mL 
erected on the top of the Acrnpulis. This apparently served as the home of the earlier kin.™ 
of the Thoios Tomb Dynasty in L.H. II. In L.H. HI a second palace was built by the 
wealthiest kings of the Thdos Tomb Dynasty. This structure lasted until the f a ]| 0 f M v 
cente. and seems to have been the home of the Atreidai. H . Bulk, Orckomenos, MUncbeii* 
PP- T* R- Pis- 3S-30 {Abk. dir Kgt. Bayer, A Mad. der Wist* Phihi -phil Kl Cf 
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Crete and the mainland sites is one of technical excellence and of artistic power. The 
island frescoes have an almost porcelain-like character, showing wonderfully fine 
preparation and finish in the case of the stucco. The frescoes on the mainland "espe¬ 
cially the later ones, arc much rougher and the plaster is '/cry uneven. In both 
groups, the technique is similar—fresco work executed with tile brush. But the 
drawing in Crete is far finer as a rule, although Rodenwaldt claims very superior 
drawing for the frieze at Mycense. The colors in Crete are more brilliant and warm. 
We find rich reds, blues, and warm yellows used as primary colors in the earlier 
period, with black and white. To these were added brown, gray, and violet. Green was 
rarely used, but, instead, blue seems to have been often employed for plants. The 
changing red and yellow ground, or blue and yellow, or blue and red ground of early 
days gradually gives way to a hard, uniform blue in .Mycenaean times. The colors 
become muddied and impure. The late artist seeks for a wider range and greater 
vividness. But there is poverty of invention, the same motives are used in a lifeless 
way and the early spirited action is lost. Neutral gray, so pleasing in the earlier 
frescoes, disappears, and we have instead the introduction of violet, green, and other 
colors which were somewhat less conservative. Green was practically always a mix¬ 
ture of yellow and blue. The ornamental patterns especially show the degeneration in 
Mycenaean times of older Cretan motives. 

The part which ornamental decoration played in the palaces of Crete and Mycenae 
was very extensive, but the remains are not so numerous as we might hope. In the 
Middle Minoan period marble incrustation may have been employed in Crete as a 
dado decoration in the earlier palace. The reasons for such a conclusion are the 
imitations found in painting and ceramics. Stucco remains often show fields deco¬ 
rated in imitation of marble—yellow, with red and black wavy lines, or bluish white 
with the same colors." Wave-like imitation of marble is comparatively rare but it 
is found beneath the Gryphon Fresco in the Throne Room. The “Toreador" Fresco 
is also framed by bands imitating stones and marble. Remains of stone and ala¬ 
baster friezes with spirals, divided palmettes, and triglyphs have been discovered in 
Crete and on the mainland. Figure t8i \c}. Fig. 1S61, but none of marble. In Crete, 
the orthostates extant are everywhere of gypsum which may have been covered with 
stucco and painted. 14 The marbled decoration found probably represents an earlier 
baseboard of colored stone or marble. 

The decorative patterns in Crete go back to Middle Minoan TT. Bands of color 
were earlier employed in dado decoration and were often used as edges for the larger 

“ Sir Arthur Evans, The Palace of Minos, London, tgai, I, 356; G. Rodenwaldl Tirvitf 
1912, IT, ij If. and Color PI. HI. 
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friezes, which a]wap closet! with a white band above and below. We have spoken 
of the spirals of Middle Minoan III, which were executed in blue and white against 
a darker blue or red ground, with touches of red and black [Figs, 137-138). Tkdr 
perfection reveals a long period of skill behind them. The most common ornament 
in Cretan-MyGenian painting was the tooth ornament which was used as a border 
for figure and ornamental painting, usually in two raws of color. Rosettes were also 
very frequently employed. The frieze from the older palace at Tiryns is typical of 
the class on stems 1 Fig. 182), a type that was also found in Egypt/* Thev' seem to 
have been set on a marbled field of yellow, red. and white, bordered by~ a darker 
band dotted with red and white. The colors from the center were red, white, and 
blue, once repeated. Perhaps the most effective decoration preserved from Late 
EelladicII is a frieze of shields ( Fig. 183) from the older palace at Tiryns. The design 
is a very complicated one. The main pattern is a series of spotted/oxhide, ii<mre- 
eight shields brown, black, and gray in color. They are placed against a decorated 
ground that of itself would be elaborate enough to form the ornamental bonier. 
Through the center runs a band of cream spirals with red centers and gray spursj 
bordered by a gray tooth pattern and apparently set against a wavy marbled ground 
of yellow, gray, and red. The closing patterns above .and below are running spirals 
of green, yellow, and white bordered again on either side by a gray tooth pattern. 
The centers of the spirals are white, the spurs blue. The striking feature in this 
marvelously designed frieze is the extensive use of green, which is rare in Cretan 
painting, and the prevalence of gray which practically disappears in the later palace 
style. r 

The most common ornamental band from the later palace is the up’and-rbwn 
spiral, which began to have its vogue in the earlier palace ( Fig, 184). The height of 
this band is about thirty-nine centimeters and the workmanship is very superior in 
parts, less good in others, leading Rodenwaldt to the conclusion that it was executed 
by several hands. The spirals here are black and blue outlined with white bands 
sown with dots. The rosettes have yellow and white fields surrounding a ret] center 
From the corner of the spirals and from the points where thev touch the lower 
margin arise conventionalized lotus flowers of white and blue with yellow in the 
middle. The central spears are blue, while the side leaves are yellow The whole 
design is set against a ground of red. This particular pattern s«ms to have been 
common on the mainland and has not been found in Crete, except on pottery It 

occurs in Egypt and a similar design is found on the stone ceiling of Orchomenm r n 
which we shall return later (*/. Fig. 186). ^ renomenos to 

We are now able to form some idea of tie decoration of the palace walls in Crete 
and on the mainland. The lower part of the wall in early times probably had a marble 
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dado which was later imitated in marbled or painted stucco. Above this was a hori¬ 
zontal wooden beam which was doubtless often left in the original state and not 
cov ered with stucco. Proof of this is seen in the paintings of the frieze of women 
from Thebes and Tiryns, who seem to move on a beam of grained wood. Above this 
beam were the great figure friezes which were bordered with ornamental patterns 
usually above and sometimes below. Higher than all this was another beam or a 
wooden cornice of some nature. 


T,\e are less fortunate in our knowledge of the character of the ceiling decoration 
but some few examples aid us here in our attempts at reconstruction.*’ Remains of a 
spiral pattern of plastic form with rosettes in the comers found at Knossos date in 
all probability from Late Hitman l or II , Fig. i& 5( . The spirals arc white, with 
palychrame rosette of red and yellow color sown on the fake field. This pattern 
occurs sporadically rn Egypt in the Twelfth Dynasty, frequently in the Eighteenth 
ic/_ Fig. 76c). From Orchomenos comes the famous stone ceiling with spirals and 
lotus flowers, a design similar in character to the ornamental band described above* 7 
i Fig. t86>. It belongs in Late Helladic II, The center field was bordered by rosettes. 
Remains from Knossos of flat decoration in large spirals probably also belong to a 
ceding pattern. 4 ' Steps covered with stucco and painted with spirals have been dis¬ 
covered in the older palace at Tiryns.' We know that objects in the house, such as 
benches and couches, were ornamented in the same way. 

Of the floor decoration we know more. We leant little about the subject from 
Knossos, much from Tiryns. That there were stuccoed floors at Knossos is evident 
from the floor underlying the magazine of the Medallion Pithoi.” In genera] 
Knossos seems to have preferred in Middle Mfnoan II "Kaiderim” paving' which 
means irreplar slabs of thick limestone, Painted plaster has been found at times in 
the interstices of the slabs, so that these floors do not appear to have been covered 
with stucco. At the dost of Middle Minoan II, finer polvgonal slabs of limestone 
were employed. The interstices were filled with white or red plaster giving the effect 
of a mosaic. This practice led the Cretan workmen to call this tvpe of pavement bv 
the name "Mosaiko” In Middle Minoan IJT. gypsum slabbing was the rule. Below 
the gypsum slabbing, examples have been found of stuccoed floors, but thev are un¬ 
painted. In many cases a double row of slabs runs around the walls at Knossos and 
within this border, there was probably stucco decoration. The Throne Roam at 
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Knossos has this border of well-cut gypsum slabs enclosing a more irregularly paved 
square oi the same material. This stone floor and the benches had been "covered 
originally with red and white plaster. 1 In the Cretan rooms paved with regular 
blocks may be sought the origin of the pain Led Mycenaean floors arranged in blocks 
of different colors. 

At Mycerne there have been discovered remains of painted floors which date from 
the time of the later palace at Tiryns.” They show that a single row of slahstones 
ran around the wall and within this in three sections were set colored squares of 
stucco separated by bands of dark red and sometimes with contours impressed with 
a string. The square fields were colored red, blue, or yellow and on each colored field 
alternating patterns were placed. On the yellow ground were circles or a wave 
pattern; on the red. zigzags or scales; on die blue, a wave pattern or imitation of 
stone. The simplest pattern preserved is the zigzag on a red ground. Here, dark red 
lines alternate with black lines dotted with white (Fig. 187), The lines are drawn 
free-hand and are executed with great regularity and~ exactness. The pattern was 
probably taken from textiles. 'Hie scale pattern was also set on a red ground and 
above the dark red line in the center is a black line with a white one below (Fig. 
18SK A similar pattern has been discovered on the garments of one of the women in 
Lhe “Procession Fresco’' from Knossos. The circle pattern has three colors^an outer 
black ring, followed by a dark red and an inner white, painted upon a yellow ground 
1 Fig. 1H9 j. Rodenwaldt points out the similarity of many ornamental patterns in 
Egypt and Crete, namely, the zigzag, rosette, and net. More significant than these 
is the more complicated design used on the garment of the woman from Hagia 
Triada which occurs also in Egypt/ Both countries imitated textile patterns, but the 
idea of covering the ceilings with materials that were later imitated in painting can 
have arisen independently in the two places. On the other hand, the importation of 
Egyptian textiles into Crete may have caused some borrowing to he done. It is true, 
however, that the decorative art of Crete is almost entirely tree from Egy ptian in¬ 
fluence. We can only say that whereas in Egypt the papyrus, lotus, and Nympha-a 
underwent energetic stylization and were rendered in strong colors drawn from 
nature, these practices were foreign to Crete until a late period.** 

From the megaron of the later palace at Tirytis comes a floor pattern belonrin* 
to the Late Helladic Epoch (Fig. 190). In contrast to the remains from the palace 
at Mycenae, it covers the entire floor up to the wail and there are no slabs of stone 
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to border the design. The pattern around the hearth is lost but tbe fragments from 
Myceme indicate that it abutted on the hearth, without any design fitted to the 
circular center. The field, as at Mycenae, was divided into squared of color—red, 
yellow, and blue. In alternate red and yellow squares occurred the scale pattern; on 
the blue fields octopods or dolphins. An idea of this scale ornamentation may be 
gathered from the floor decoratlun of the smaller megaton at Tiryns i Fig. r9i i On 
the red fields, the waves and blossoms of the scale pattern were black’ the rims 
white; on the yellow field, the flowers were red- The wave-like pattern in the scale 
design may denote ground on which the flowers grew. The various squares were 
separated from one another by simple rosettes with red and blue bonier Lines The 
dolphins, which are descended from types found in the Knossian fresco, show strong 
conventionalization (Fig. 192), and the octopus has little of the beauty which it 
possessed in Late Minoan I (c/, the vase from Gouruia, Fig. t6 S a). But the floor 
as a whole is extremely decorative and the animals have been conventionalized to 

that end. They arc a greenish-gray color. Other floors with similar decoration were 
found at Tiryns, 

As we survey the field of Mycenaean painting, we see in it little that commends 
itself as original. In general, the pictorial art shows the decadence and stagnation 
01 Cretan inspiration and achievement. This art, however, just as the Cretan, had a 
very strong influence on the minor arts, and in ceramics we see the effect of the 
irieze composition which we have discussed—in vases such as the Warrior Vase from 
Myceme, This and similar works are probably Late Helladlc and belong to an 
Argolid school. The Warrior Vase (Fig. 193, is a large kraier decorated in the 
Mycenaean technique—a brownish varnish on a buff ground. The scene depicted is 
the departure of warriors for some combat. At the left a woman bids them a mourn¬ 
ful farewell, \\ e recognize the type of male figure as a descendant of the hunters on 
Lhe Tiry ns frescoes. At Tiryns 3 a vase fragment was found which also seems to hark 
hack to the fresco of the hunt (Fig. 194), Two unhelmeted figures with shields and 
spears advance in front of a horse. Beneath the horse, 3 running do*' is seen The 
analogy is not compelling but it is possible to see the origin of such ceramic deigns 
in the earlier frescoes. The vase belongs to the Late JTelladic ITT. the Myoemcan age. 

Crete refrained almost to the last from using the human figure as a motive in 
ceramic decoration, but when northern Influence had reached the south and native 
artistic ability had been exhausted or driven out, we find sporadic examples of the 
human form conventionalized in geometric fashion. Among instances known are the 
late vase from Multana, in Crete (Fig. 196). Cyprus look over some of the mainland 
motives, notably the women in chariots (Figs. 197-198). These are all Late Helladic, 
or later. They show the last gasp of Mycenaean art in the /Egean area. We recognize 
that the women going to the hunt have been adapted from a Tirvtithian modcl°The 
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krater from Muliaiut is one of the latest pre-geometric vases and really belong to 
the transitional period between Cretan-Mycenxan painting and the mainland geo¬ 
metric. The style is debased Mycenaean. It dates after noo ex. Iron weapons were 
found with the vase* It is probably to be placed in the lime of the Dorians. These are 
all much later than the Fisherman Vase from Melos (Fig. 105j, an almost isolated 
example from the third city at Phvlakopi. 

The great epoch of Cretan power was over in Late Minoan II. The inroads of 
foreigners, especially Achaean* and Dorians, had put an end to her supremacy by 
1300 b.c. Many of the /Egeans were then driven to the neighboring islands and to 
the shores of Asia Minor, In conjunction with other peoples on the Asia Minor 
shore, this civilization was later to burst forth in the brilliant epoch of Ionian art. 
Whatever was left of Cretan love for nature, passion for movement and color, fond¬ 
ness for reiiJism and truth to life, gave its heritage to the Greek world on Ionian 
shores and we look in vain for such characteristics in Greece at a later time until 
the Hellenistic age. The severity and rigidity of the Dorian successfully tempered 
whatever survived on the mainland, and gave us that glorious ‘'restraint” which we 
admire so much, but which would not have appealed so strongly to the Cretan. 
Perhaps the greatest contribution of Cretan-Mycenxan art to later times was the 
feeling for landscape and the sea and a love of nature naturals tically rendered. The 
treatment of spatial depth as found in their art may have had its influence on 
later times. Jt is certainly true that the Cretan was well on the road toward space 
representation. On the other hand, this kind of pseudo-perspective appears to occur 
freqtiently before the true knowledge requisite for the solution of the problem baa 
been attained. Added to the things mentioned as essentially Cretan was a pronounced 
taste for polychromy. We shall trace these characteristics later in Ionic art. 
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GREECE 

THE PRIMITIVES AND THE ARCHAIC SCHOOLS" 

I T is do light matter to attempt to write the history of painting in Greece. We 
shall find ourselves handicapped at every turn, for Lime has dealt harshly 
with all that concerns the art in Hellas. In the first place, the monumental 
painting of ancient Greece is lost for us. The great masterpieces of Apelles, 
Zeuxis, and Polygnotos haw perished down to the smallest fragment. 1 We may as 
well admit that we cannot reconstitute for ourselves the glory' of the works of these 
famous painters. Their art was great because of the nameless quality which goes 
into every great work of art—a quality which emanates from the genius of the 
person who creates it. And though we may gain some idea of how vase-painlers 
treated a subject which they '“copied” from the wall-painters of the time, or we may 
see in the work of journeymen artisans at Pompeii examples of attempted reproduc¬ 
tions of ancient masters, we shall know how to value these; they are the products 
of handicraft, conditioned bv the demands of a particular technique or purpose. 
.Although handicraft in andent Greece, as in the case of the Orient today, was never 
entirely separated artistically from major works of art, the products of the artisan 
nevertheless belong on a somewhat lower plane. When they mirror greater paint¬ 
ings, they are but pale reflections of the originals. Most of us have seen artists 
copying works in galleries and we know what our own reactions usually are in 
regard to the fidelity of such reproductions: the spirit of the original is missing. No 
doubt the agony of Zeuxis in regarding the Pompeian “copy” of “Hcrakles Stran¬ 
gling the Serpents" would have been very great. YVe need but consider our own feel¬ 
ing in the case of Roman ‘'copies" of Greek originals in sculpture to understand that 

• The chapters on Greek pa in tine were completed in tgai before the appearance of E. 
PfuWs MaUrei und Zctcbmmg dtt Gnechat, Since the publication of my book has been 
unavoidably delayed, I have taken cognisance of Pfubl’s work as far as possible, 

* A tiny'fragment of bloc in the Lescbe at Delphi can hardly be thought to go back to 
Potygnotos ami that is all we have. Cf. Frazer, roussmas, V, p. 357. 
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a copy can never be an original The truth is, we must regard the lost as lost and 
must recognize that we can never recover an original from secondary sources. But 
what we can call back is some idea or the drawing and at times the composition and 
color of certain ancient paintings. We can trace the growing power of the artist. We 
can see his struggle from silhouettes to outline work of significance, which expressed 
by means of contours the objects of the real world. We am follow bis attempt to 
approach reality by modeling and his labors with rhythm, perspective, litrht, and 
shadow. Where we are in greater straits is in the matter of color and composition. 
We may turn to Etruscan tombs and find there an art following the development of 
Greek painting in its main outlines and we may consider color and composition 
there. But it is not really Greek. It can only whet our imagination, rarely satisfy it. 
Only in the case of a few Etruscan tombs, apparently painted by Greeks, do we 
eseajje a certain barbaric dement. We may study white-ground vases and observe 
color effects there, which are often very beautiful, but we are dealing with ceramics 
and colors that were fired, and it is a far cry from them to the great ‘Tour-color 1 ’ 
masters. Perhaps our best idea of an ancient Greek painting may be gained from 
the Alexander Mosaic at Pompeii where we may feel some suggestion of the composi¬ 
tion of a great original combined with the four-color scheme of the older school of 
painting. But here also the efTect of the brush-stroke is lost and we find a certain 
hardness inherent in the technique. 

This is not to say that there is no painting left to us from ancient Greece or that 
we can form no adequate idea of it. There are remains, fragmentary enough often, 
on stela:, or grave stones, on votive and funereal tablets of marble and clay; there 
are tomb- and wall-paintings from Southern Italy and from various Hellenistic sites 
and there is a great body of paintings on day, such as vases and plaques, There are 
paintings on wood and linen, such as the portraits found in Egypt. What we do 
mean to say is this: the remnants of Greek painting are relatively meager and few 
belong to her greatest epoch. The works of the leading masters are entirely lost ami 
we must form any idea we may have of them from the testimony of ancient authors 
and from secondary sources which imitated them. Only in the case of Greek vases 
do we have contemporary evidence for the use of the hrusfa and from vases in the 
main we must form our ideas of Greek drawing and composition. Vase-paintings 
offer us some of the most beautiful works of art from andent Greece. But they are 
filled with the spirit of everyday life, its humor, triviality, and sensuous elements- 
they lack in part the grand, monumental quality of the major art. Despite the many 
remains which we possess, we are still unable to visualize as we should Like an 
ancient Greek painting of the period of the Parthenon, 

We find ourselves handicapped not only by the loss of material but also by the 
testimony of writers on painting, The ancient authors, who are our chief sources for 
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Greek painting, do not give us as adequate a view of the art as we should like. In 
the first place, they are not so ancient as we should like—few of them going back 
beyond the Third Century'. One of the earliest writers on the subject was the phi¬ 
losopher Demokritos. His works, ‘ On Color" and “On Painting,” ^pl Xflo ^. iin a 
wepi £wype«f»iV. 3 re mentioned and quoted by later authors, especially by Theo- 
phrastos, the favorite pupil and successor of Aristotle. Demokrltos was born in 
460 R.c. or a little later, so that his discussions of color probably apply to the painters 
of the Fifth Century, His work deals largely with the mixing of colors. According to 
his statements, there were four primitive colors from which the others were obtained 
by combination, viz.: red, yellow, black, and white. “Thus the tone of gold and 
bronze is obtained by mixing white and red. . . . If a touch of yellow 1 * Is added 
the tone is very beautiful. . . . A purple tone is made from red/black and white 
in this proportion: three parts of red for one of black and two of while. . . , One 
obtains an indigo color by mixing black and yellow, the black in the larger quantity. 
Green is composed of yellow and purple. 1 ' , . . Black with a touch of blue is a com¬ 
bination of indigo and red. 1 ' Yellow mixed with black gives brown” 1 * ... 1 Theo¬ 
phrastus, De Scmu et SensiUbus, r 3j 7 fij. This is the kind of information which 
Theophrastos offers us In his book on “Sense Perception and Objects of Sense," 
quoting constantly from Demokrltos. His information on the mixing of colors has 
ted to the conclusion that the colors of the ancients were capable of some S19 
changes! In any case, the palette of the artist working with only four colors was not 
a very' limited one. 

In the Pseudo-Aristotelian tract ‘‘On Color,” irepi X pcufi.ara rv, the modifications to 
which color i> susceptible are studied, together with theories of perception and 
observation of light. Various combinations of color are examined, their modification 
by light and shadow, by superposition and juxtaposition. Theories of color-contrast 
axe advanced by Aristotle, tb The germ of our modern theory' of the optical fusion of 
colors is found in a treatise by him.Aristotle and bis "followers knew that the 
painter, instead of mixing his colors on the palette, might allow this fusion to take 
place on the retina, through the juxtaposition of colors seen from a distance. In addi¬ 
tion to the works mentioned, we have discussions of the subject by Plato but in no 
detailed way such as we should like. Plato’s Ideas about art seem to' be closely bound 
up with morality. His theory of color shows an artist’s pleasure In color. 

One of our main writers on art, Pliny, often did not understand the authors from 

“The Greek word is R. Sehflne, Jahf.„ VIII (1803), 0. 11, shows that 

is used in Ionic for yellow. The black referred to in the last two lines is ,l v , a blue-black. 
The red is vypwSie, a flame-like red. Indigo here is woad. 

,b Aristotle, Metcorotng., HI, 3750. 

** Aristotle, Dc Senm ft Smiitibus, p, 4 . 39 *, E 19 0 . Dc Scum. p. 440a, II, 7 ff., discusses 
superposition of color. 
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whom he drew. His sources were mainly Xenokrates of Sikyon, Douris of Sanity 
Antigonos of Katyn tos and Varro, Xenokrates’ local patriotism led him to amplify 
the importance of painting in his native town and io trace the beginnings and signifi¬ 
cant developments of painting to Sikyon, neglecting somewhat the Ionic school of 
artists. Douris of Samos was responsible for much of the biographical and anecdotal 
material m the lives of the painters. At times we are fortunate in having lono ac¬ 
counts or paintings such as the description by Pausanias of the works of Polv.motos 
at Delphi or Lucian's picture of “Calumny 11 bv Apelles, but, in general, we could 
wish tor earlier sources and clearer accounts-a glimpse into Euphranor’s work 
“On Symmetry,” or “On Color”; or that of Meianthios “On Paint in*.” Apelles aI<=o 
wrote several volumes on the theory and practice of painting. Lacking these we 

must be grateful to Pliny for the attempt at a connected history of palntin° which he 
gives us. 


Added to the difficulties which face us in our study of ancient painting as a result 
of the loss of originals and of works of contemporary criticism, is the fact that 
time has tended to relegate Greek painting to a subordinate position which It never 
occupied in antiquity. It is true that the genius of the Greeks was more essentially 
plastic than pictorial. That painting ranked as high among them as sculpture If not 
higher, is, however, to be gathered from ancient authors. The accounts of works by 
Polygnotos, Zeuxis, and Apelles are far more exhaustive than is the case with the 
sculptures of Pheidias. Our Idea of the relative importance of the two am is, how¬ 
ever, conditioned by the fact that our museums today are well stocked with examples 
of ancient sculpture, whereas painting has almost perished. We arc likely to think of 
painting, therefore, as occupying a subordinate position in ancient Greece which 
was not really the case, In fact, it is possible that it developed earlier than sculpture 
and played the leading role for a time, because the technique is not so laborious as 
that of the chisel. However, this cannot be proved. It is true that it developed more 
Slowly than sculpture, especially after the Periclean Epoch, and although sculpture 
had attained its zenith by the end of the Fifth Century, painting was m* ready in 
control of its media until the age of Alexander. But that painting in earlv Greece 
occupied a leading position and even in the age of Pheidias greatly influenced =cu1d . 
Lure is an undoubted fact. The arts must be reckoned as sister arts develop, for 
some time along parallel lines and mutually influencing one another 1 & 

If we turn again to Greece in i too a.c.^to the point where we left the Mvcenatan 
civilization with the invasion of the Dorians—we shall find a dark a*o ensuing Tt 
was the period of the migrations, when the Cretans and Mycemea^ were behm 
driven from their island and mainland homes to the shores of Asia Minor and whJ 
the Dorians were making themselves masters of Greece There is rm * 

pei.U nS in the period. The picric which Menu, dSeG* 
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or woven in garments, the finest of which were, of Sidom'an workmanship. 1 Thete 
were pictures on shields inlaid in metal, carrying on the D;edalid tradition of Crete, 
illustrated in the dagger blades of Mycenae—as the Chest of Kypselos on the main¬ 
land. a later descendant of the same technique, carried on the tradition of inlaying 
in wood- But if we wish to know what was being achieved with the brush, we must 
turn to the vases of the period. They show us that the rich plant and animal decora¬ 
tion of Cretan days was almost entirely lost, that art had begun to develop along 
new lines, with geometric patterns, and that the Greek Hid almost everything to 
learn when he started on his artistic career. He had as an inheritance the fine black 
glaze which the Cretan had handed down to him, together with a rich variety of 
decoraiive motives. Probably also in architectonic composition the earlier period"had 
left its mark. But various contributions went into the formation of Greek geometric 
and its beginnings are by no means obvious. It is difficult to consider it a descendant 
of Pre-Mycensean geometric, because of its glazed technique and different forms and 
decoration. On the other hand, it cannot be explained as a continuation of the 
Mycenaean style with its decadent schematization of Living forms.’ But it drew from 
both of these styles in shapes, technique, and motives. A latent artistic gift in the 
native peoples, surviving Mycenaean contributions, contact with new races, and an 
ability to transform to new ends artistic mailer that was available, all contributed 
toward the making of Greek geometric. We should like to feel that the Dorians 
furnished the decisive factor in the art. although geometric vases occur in centers 
where the Dorians did not settle. Even there, however, the migrations were felt and 
had their influence. Further, geometric patterns were found all over the Mediterra¬ 
nean at the end of the Cretan period, of a simple type known as Proto-Geometric, 
dating from the Twelfth to the Tenth Century r.c. The artist made use of circles, 
rigzag lines, triangles, and the like. But the essence of the later style was northern, 
as a comparison with the pottery of the Balkan region and that of Central Europe 

* Homer, Iliad, III, 1351 VI, 189 0. The Ivanna nu^uvoum, “gleaming walls/' were 
probably so described because they were plastered smooth and reflected the light. C/, Iliad, 
YTII, 4.35 (Leaf). Leaf, Iliad, XXIII, 743, notes that the distinction between Sidonians as 
craftsmen and the Pbuau rinns as traders, Is always observed in Homer, I owe the reference 
to Miss Milne. 

" A. von Salis, Die Kami det Criedhen, pp, 17 ft, considers the Mycemean Epoch .1 time 
of orientation and preparation; an age when discipline in art took the place of Cretan un¬ 
restraint—which seems to him to amount almost to anarchy. Cf, B. Schweitzer, Unter- 
suchungat % ut Chronologic und Geschkhte dvr gcomctrischan Stile m Griechcnkitd, I, 
Heidelberg. Diss. Karlsruhe, 1918; Ath. MUth., 43 {tgtS), pp. 1-188, II, lor dating and 
development of styles in geometric an. E, Buscbor, Griechische VasertmalcreP, Munched, 
T914, tr. by G. C. Richards, Greek Vase-Painting, New York, 1933. For a recent discussion 
of the geometric style, cf. Gisela Weyde, “Problems des griech. geometrischen Stils " (Ester, 
fahr., XXIII {1926), pp. 16 ff. 
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proves. Without the primitive style which the Dorians brought with them and with¬ 
out ihe impetus which their coming gave, the style could hardly have arisen. The soil 
from which the art developed was prepared for its coming and contributed its share 
along with the Orient, but to our thought the Dorians, with the rude style which they 
brought from the North, were essential. Many scholars believe that in Greek geo¬ 
metric art a native peasant style came to lull fruition after the suppression of 
Mycemean culture. 4 Even if we should admit this, which we are not prepared to do, 
we should be obliged to recognize the important part which the invading northerners 
played In its inception: without their appearance there would have been no Greek 
geometric as we know it. Out of the decadent and the primitive a new people caused 
a new style to grow. 

The geometric artist took the simple material for decoration which he found at 
hand and created from it a rich system. It was a system which especially made use 
of straight lines and reduced the human figure to a kind of geometrical formula. The 
human torso was an inverted triangle and the chest was therefore seen from the 
front. In the head, which was treated as a silhouette in profile, a small space was 
reserved at times for the eye. The limbs as weD as the head were rendered in profile. 
The figure was nude—the nudity of primitive art. In this, clothes were not an essen¬ 
tial element and they hampered the clarity of the design.® It was not the real ap¬ 
pearance of a man that was sought for and arrived at, but the idea of a man, based 
upon a “memory picture.” The ornamentation was simple, consisting especially of 
the meander, triangle, checker, zigzag, rows of dots, swastika, cross, star, and circle. 
These were woven into a design that covered practically the entire vase in com¬ 
bination with friezes of human and animal figures (Fig. 199). Most of the human 
forms were parallel; bodies were elongated, the poses were stiff and movement 
awkward. The artist desired to leave no open spaces. He painted a bird and rosettes 
under the bodies of ihe horses depicted, or be filled in the space with zigzags, The 
finished product is reminiscent of textile work, but, though some of the patterns mav 
have been derived from that source, it is quite an independent development. 

Although the means employed lo express the idea, “man”—a crude, black, opaque 
silhouette—seem extremely primitive and far removed from nature, it is necessarv 
to remember that the artist was not seeking to copy nature. The formal element and 
the decorative end which he sought were the things which interested him most. We 
must grant that he had a genius for decoration. He cleverly adapts his main design 
to a frieze, the center of which may be heightened into a broad panel to give the 


‘ F. Porisen, Die Dipylongr&ber utid die Bipytaxvascn, Leipzig io 0 r n 63 S 
Atk, Mittk., XXI (1896}, p. G, Richter, A LA., XDt (1915), p. 391 New liUt 
evolution of the geometric style is promised from Crete, JUS,, 47 (1937), p , 

* E. Buschor, op. cit p. 33. " v ‘ a ‘ 
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proper amount of space and the required emphasis to his composition. Here and 
there balanced metope-Iilce sections fill in the comers with ornamental patterns, 
Certain centers such as Athens employed a system of decoration in three zones com- 
bined with the use of metopes, thus achieving a very striking decorative effect. This 
is attained mainly by the repetition of similar shapes which produce a certain rhythm 
and which form solid masses satisfactorily spaced over the background. These vases 
are the first artistic expression ot the Greek painter and we recognize in them a 
strong feeling for design and an intense interest in things human. The art is essen¬ 
tially abstract, reducing its elements to the simplest schemes possible, and discard¬ 
ing ail nonessentials. To make his meaning clear, the artist sometimes presents 
things which the eye could not have seen, in a kind of x-ray fashion, such as the 
dead man tinder the cover of his funeral couch. 

The various examples of geometric art discussed above arc known as “Dipylon” 
ware, or Athenian geometric. They were termed “Dipylon" from the double gateway 
at Athens where they were found. They served as funeral monuments and the paint¬ 
ings on them are usually, as here, connected with the honors paid to the dead. They 
depict mourning scenes, the dead laid out on the funeral bier, the chariot games in 
his honor, and similar subjects. Some few present fighting on shipboard and naval 
scenes. Occasionally mythological themes may be illustrated. This ware was essen¬ 
tially Athenian, but geometric pottery is found all over Greece and the iEgean. only 
it developed in different ways on different sites, growing out of the simpler and often 
clumsier Proto-Geometric ware, which followed closely upon the Myeemean, This 
phenomenon emphasizes the isolation of the various small city-states which we know 
were quite independent of one another. The excellence and differences in the wares 
seem to depend upon the gift of the people who created them and upon their 
ability to take over new artistic dements. Outside contacts also played their role, 
Bceotian geometric, for example, showed a fondness for the vorvia type 

< Fig. 2001. Here we see the mistress of the wild things represented—Queen of the 
earth with her lions, of the air as shown by the birds, and of die sea. The representa¬ 
tion oi the figure of the goddess in front view is quite distinctive and though angular 
lines are common, there is more of an attempt to make use of the curvilinear. The 
motive of the goddess between lions reveals connections with the East where this 
scheme was native. It is, in all probability. Hittlte. Poulsen has gathered together 
Lhe eastern motives occurring in geometric art and shows that "even in her darkest 
hour Greece was not without light from the Orient.” 6 The greater use of curved lines 
and greater freedom in drawing appear to advantage in the Bceotian bowl of Fimire 
20X t where the Hying bird is less angularly renriert-d than in Dipylon vases I cf. Figs 

* £■ Paulsen, Der Orient und dk jnkgrkcMscM Kunst, Leipzig, i 9 u, p. 1,4, c f m pp 
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250-251). The polychrome effect produced by the band of rosettes heightens the 
charm of this work. Although the examples cited may seem primitive because of the 
limited means which the artist employs and the simplicity of his expression, the 
important thin g is that with this abstract linear style the artist has expressed not a 
little emotion and has aroused pleasure with his designs. The art gives promise of 
greater things to come. 

While geometric wares were declining on various Greek sites, schools of painting 
were growing up in the Seventh and Sixth Centuries—under eastern impetus— 
c.g. t at Corinth and the neighboring S iky on. and in the East in Ionia. We can best 
judge of the achievement of these centers by an examination of their minor works 
of an, inasmuch as only these are left to us, together with literary' traditions regard¬ 
ing the origin and development of their painting. Sikyon, an early center of painting 
in Greece, was probably the home of the so-called Proto-Corinthian class of wares, 
a group of miniat ure vases only a few inches high, decorated with three or four 
zones of ornament. Often the vases had plastic heads such as the lion of Oriental 
type on the Macmillan lekylhos in the British Museum. Scenes of combat are 
commonly found and legends such as the Judgment of Paris or Heraklcs in combat 
with centaurs. These vases are masterpieces of their kind ( PI, VTIa-e). Some exam¬ 
ples date as early as the Eighth Century. They reveal the influence of metal proto¬ 
types. As Sikyon was a center to which Cretan artists migrated and which contained 
a flourishing metai industry, these facts, together with the alphabet, have led scholars 
to place the home of the ware in Sikyon, The earliest specimens were decorated in 
geometric fashion. Many were flat-bottomed jugs (PI. VTIdi. Most of the vases 
were found in Argos and /Egina. They- were distributed by Corinth and influenced 
the Corinthian style, which finally drove them from the market. Our examples show 
epic battle scenes (PI. Vila, c), riders, hunLlng scenes, Beflerophon slaying the 
Chimera \ PI. VTIft), and Oriental animals. The colors are the cream of the ground, 
dark brown and reddish purple. Payne believes these vases were made in Corinth. 

Since Corinth was a commercial center dosely in contact with tile East we should 
expect an artistic awakening there at an early date. We shall find that the city was 
credited with being the original home of painting in Greece. The character of this 
early painting may be seen, as far as we can judge of it, from vases and from painted 
terra cotta plaques and metopes. The earlier Corinthian vases reveal close contact 
with the East, especially in the tapestry-like patterns that cover the field. The 
ground, which is a creamy or greenish white, was strewn with black rosettes the 
details of which were put in by means of incision. The figure patterns consisted of 
bands of animals following one another in procession, especially the curious hybrid 
types that were native in the East (cf. t igs, 202a and c t. We find many panthers 
with faces in front view, lions,—often heraldically posed—sirens, sphinxes, antelopes 
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52 l"~ The de , tal ! S : ere incised ^ a ported instrument, and, 
added to the creamy ground of the vase and the brown or black silhouettes of the 

figures was a rich use of reddish purple and white. But the main interest in this 

^F 0 7 tT ^ I" 1136 and in **“ treasure-house of patterns borrowed from 

the East. The work is essential I v “Orientalizing.” 

Gmdually, with time and with the development of artistic power, the Corinthian 

began to renounce these tapcstry-like fields of decoration, to relegate die various 

animals to the shoulder of the vase or to a lower frieze and to reduce his strewn 

ornaments to a minimum. He became more interested in frieze decoration emp ov 

mg human figures. We, m turn, feel a conflict between the demands for docoZing 

a vase and joy in a picture per se. Examples of the transitional type are seen in vases 

dSlf thii R °f- 0ri 5k} T h0S * hcre °* f!lVorite Greek moUve two warriors heral- 
di^ly grouped in combat is flanked by the old eastern pattern of the sirens < Fig. 

fnr i t r* Tv f b]ack ' fi g ureti style m its beginnings. Incision is employed 

preference. 011 ^ ^ 5lUlOU<?tte - Red = however , “ often used for the faces'by 

£} Sixth Century, the Corinthian school was emancipated from purely decora* 

stvle "n wLlT"^ 8 "T 0raamcntS - *** had developed an ehbomle genre 
style in which human hemgs played the essential role. Usually, the subjects illus¬ 
trated were mjthohgical but the art was borrowed from everyday life. The vase- 
£5 ^ d -wing the human figure, s? that we 

7 m ° 7 " [ T mitive trian ^ Ic which formed the basis of his work 
^thitd*? F ^ y *“? Pl ^ Under influence of the major art. An example 
on the ^irf! 0P T7 r ^ 7 “ FigUre *° 3 ' wherc band of ankrtab is pbufed 

£ 7th Zf 7 P X ? h0r5eQ1CD «“ Wow the principal 

frieze with mp above the foot The main subject pictured is that of Hcrakls 

rtTTTih r EUtytl0S - Tht ' has grown more ambitious 

than whs the case , n earlier examples, the drawing more skilful. Human 

rechne at ease or move about with grace. The figure of Me, die standing wom^fe 

upper frieze at the right, has a great deal of archaic charm due to a certain 

freedom of pose and movement. Homely details, such as the cutting up of meat Z 

ST ^ "f 1 " n,ier thc “ ucb - remi " d «** e £ 

can pamunii. There may be some truth in the lepra,1 that Demarata, the ialhc ™„, 
Tarquin, was driven from Corinth by the tyrant Kypsebs and fled to Etruria ac¬ 
companied by Corinthian artists • On the reverse of the same vase occurs the motive 
of heraldic pairs and groups of fighting warriors. Most dramatic is the design under 

r Pliny, JTM., 35, 16- cf, Camellia Nepos, Fr. 35 (Halm I- CEc De ft,/, rr 
TaciUis, An n t Xl, 14; Dienysios of Hal., Ant. Rem., III. 46; Strabo', V, t ji' p 
The Origin af Tyranny, Cambridge, 1933. pp. 239 ff. 9 ’ r ' '■ Lre » 
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one handle of the death of Ajax who has just committed suicide by falling on his 
sw ord (Fig. 204). Odysseus ami Diomede stand awestruck at the deed. The artist has 
made of these figures a clever pyramidal group with the aid of the crossed spears, 
filling in the space at the bottom of the triangle with Ajax “on all fours.' 1 The design 
arouses a certain amount of amusement because of its naivete. So also does the 
attempt to represent intense feeling by means of the s Li illy posed figures who stand 
woodenly regarding the dead warrior. Emotion is suggested only in the attitudes and 
the raised hand of Diomede. But we cannot deny that the artist has conveyed his 
sincere impression of a very tragic event that deserves our sympathy, It is this great 
laboring with simple means which charms us so much in Greek, archaic art —the 
efforts of an artist struggling more and more toward expression. From the technical 
point of view, the reserving of the white dog and the head of Iole against the un- 
painted ground of the vase is interesting; they are rendered in outline. There is a 
generous use of white and of purple for added details. The faces of the men are red, 
their bodies black. 

These vases from Corinth show contact with the East and patterns derived from 
that source, together with a growing power to combine human forms into significant 
compositions. There is vastly greater freedom in drawing and truth to nature than 
we find in Dipylon ware. How very pictorial the designs often become may be seen 
from the Amphiaraos krater in Berlin which seems to have drawn its subject matter 
from the cedar chest of Kypselos, and to have imitated in color the technique of 
inlaying in gold and ivory. 1 

More evidence for the achievement of Greek painting in the Sixth Century than 
is obtainable from Corinthian vases alone, may be derived from a series of votive 
plaques in terra cotta which were excavated at Penteskouphia near Acrocorinth. 
They date in the Seventh and Sixth Centuries n.c. and though small in character and 
ceramic works by artisans, they arc, however, drawn on flat surfaces, and thus arc 
often better able to give us an idea of the major an than vases. In Figure 20 s, we 
set? a number of these plaques ranging from four to six centimeters up to 0.20 meter 
to 0.30 meter. Many are perforated with small holes indicating that they were 
intended to be hung up in a sacred grove or temenos. Most of them have" repre¬ 
sentations in black silhouette of Poseidon, whose favor was very- dear to the 
Corinthian trader. Sometimes the god appears brandishing his trident or riding 
on a horse. Often he is seen in a chariot with Amphitrite. The striking thing to be 
observed in technique is that we find opaque black silhouettes without inner details 
outline drawings with the brush and the regular Corinthian style found on vases! 

1 F.R., Gr. Far,, PI. n 1 ; Pans., V, 17, 5—ig T 10, Cf. H. Stuart Jones, J,H.S r , X4 
30 fl.: W. von MasSow, Die KyptehshtU, Ath. Mitth ,, 41 (1916), pp. i-jq. A. i urtwan- 
gler, Mcisterwerkt der Grki /iist ht n Plastik, Leipzig, 1893, pp. 723 fl. 
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consisting of incised details and added red (Fig. 206). Women’s heads are almost 
always reserved in the creamy ground-color of the day. The colors added for details 
are a rich, dark red and uhite. Many of the scenes are genre scenes depicting Ule 
trades pursued by the dedicators. Especially frequent are representations connected 
with the potter s trade, a thriving industry at Corinth. Sometimes we see plaques 
which picture a ship with vases hung up in it, an offering to the god to propitiate 
his favor m a commercial venture. Inscriptions found read: "Give us a happy 
voyage”; “We arrived from the Piraeus." Representations of the potter’s oven and 
wheel and of mines and vineyards occur. Summary indications of landscape are 
commonly found. The culmination of achievement in these plaques is seen in a 
work in Berlin, signed by the painter, Timonidas (Eig. 206, center). The plaque is 
painted on both sides. The subject presented on the obverse is a hunter with his dog. 
The pmas is practically entirely outline work, with the muscles finely indicated as 
in the stele of Aristion in Athens and with (he use of a dilute wash in* the rendering 
of the dog. In the broad, massive appearance of the figure, we have a new concep¬ 
tion of the human body. There is little development in color shown. Dark red is used 
for the garment of the hunter while the arms and legs arc outlined in yellow and 
reserved m the color of the clay. The dog looking up at his master is bright yellow 

with red spots on the shoulder and hind leg. The motive employed reminds us of the 
ALxenor relief. 

These plaques for the most part show a renunciation of ornaments strewn over 
the field and a turning away from ornamental to pictorial com|)osition. Far more 
than vases they reveal a joy in landscape and genre scenes. Tn spite or a slight sug¬ 
gestion that the artist is interested m spatial problems, the painting remains entirely 
fiat. Nor is coloring developed to any extent: the opaque silhouette is employed very 
extensively, hexes are usually distinguished by color, the heads of women bein- re¬ 
served in the ground-color of the clay while those of men are red or black Red 
retouches are frequent for details, ami violet also appears. These pinakes give us an 
intimate view of life in Corinth in the days of King Inlander. The temple house- 
cleaning which gave us these small vignettes was a very happy thing, 

E\cn more important than these plaques for completing our notions of ancient 
Greek painting in the Sixth Century, and especially Corinthian painting, are some 
painted metopes from a temple of Apollo at Thermos in JEtolia. Art on this site was 
strongly influenced by Corinth and although the paintings extant are fictile works 
and, as such, used only colors that could be fired, we are perhaps nearer to monu¬ 
mental painting here than with any other primitive paintings in Greece. It is prob¬ 
able that the metope decoration of a temple possessed an artistic importance greater 
than that belonging to a Greek vase, though it will readily be seen that all fictile w ork 
is closely related and many assign the tablets and vases to the same artists. Certainly 
Timonidas made both, as we have a signed vase from his hand. 
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The plan and the date of the temple to which these painted metopes belonged have 
recently been determined. Beneath the remains of a temple of the Third Century 
are the foundations and ruins of a very early structure which Koch would date in 
the Seventh Century is.c, 11 To this temple he would assign the oldest metopes in ques¬ 
tion. which are the work of Corinthian masters. To the oldest period belong also the 
fragments of the lateral sittut with openings in the center of each slab, masked alter¬ 
nately by the heads of lions and of men. These were used as water-spouts. Between 
every two of these slabs were rectangular ones against which were set female heads 
of “Dtedalfd” type, with "pearl locks” and “layer wigs” { Ant. Denk., 11 , Pi. 53 A, 
1, a). The Jater antefises dating after 550 u.c. also ended in gaily painted heads 
modeled from day. Such objects as these, Pliny tel Lb us. were originally made at 
Corinth by Boutades, who invented modeling. 10 The later water-spouts were moulded 
heads of satyrs or of men, with beards and mustaches. Between every two of these 
slabs were female heads of Nesiote type wearing the polos or high crown (Fjg. 207), 
The colom employed in the early anlefixes were red, black, and white. The later 
examples show various shades of red, from crimson to orange. 

The date of the metopes has been much debated. Probably Koch is correct in con¬ 
sidering that the oldest belonged to a temple dating from the end of the Seventh 
Century b,c." Other writers such as Hauser would date some of the paintings as late 
as 550 b,c.“ comparing the drapery on them with that on a vase by Exekias 1 * [Fig. 
235). Koch uses the satyr head on the same vase to prove that the later class of 
antefixes dates between 340 and 530 b.c,, but points out that the larger metopes shuw 
an intimate relation with the older group of term cotta heads in technique and in 
stylistic resemblances. First of all, the metopes are large, heavy plaques of coarse, 
reddish day, not covered with the rather thick, second layer of better day employed 
in the later class, but merely washed over with a clay wash and then covered with a 
paper-thin yellowish-white slip which has often peeled off. From the point of view of 

0 H. Koch, "Zu den Metopen von Thermos/' Ath. Mittk ,, 39 (1914), pp. 237-255, Pis, 
XI 11 -XV; Rom. Mittfr., 30 (1915), pp. 51-74. 

■" Pliny, J YJt., 35, 151-152. 

E1 F. Hauser, Grieeh. Vas., ITT. 68. Sixth Century, G- Sotiriades, Ant. ne»k. f II. Fla. 49- 
33A, Text, p. 4; Epk. Arch. (1900), pp. 161-212; [1903], pp. 7x^6. Cf. Rhumaim, Arch. 
Dell., I (1915}, pp- 2 2 5-3 79 - t our stages were represented in this temple: "(1) a temple 
without a peristyle; (2) a temple with eih elliptical peristyle; (3} a temple decorated with 
metopes and with a rectangular peristyle; (4) the temple of the classical period with stone 
columns and stone stylobate.” Cf. E. Douglas Van Buren. Greek Fictile Revetment! m the 
Archaic Period, London, rpjfi, pp, 64 if. The quotation is from this work. H. G G Payne 
BSA., XXVII (1925-19261, pp, 124-132, argue; for a date between 650 and 630" « c for 
tile earlier metopes on the basis of the similarity cf their style to Tmto-CoriutHan and earlv 
Corinthian vases* 

1= F* Hauser, Grtech. Va$. t PL 131, 
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style, several things mark the painting of the larger metopes as archaic: the beard 
worn without a mustache, the proportions of the figures with their wasp-like waists, 
broad shoulders, and long legs: the shape of the skull anti the treatment of hair about 
the forehead} the patterns on the garments; the lack of folds in drapery; the 
tendency to one-figure composition or to the use of fabuious animals in panels! The 
taler class of smaller panels were apparently local imitations of Corinthian work. 

The metopes were painted for the most part with mythological scenes < Fig. 208 L 
Against the yellow wash of the ground, the designs were set off in color. The flesh 
of men was usually an orange red; white was used for women, black for hair, beards, 
trnd eyebrows. Purplish red was employed for garments and details. We have thus 
a modified three-color scheme—black, red, and white, combined with orange. Pure 
yellow is not yet used, but a kind of orange appears for the flesh of men. * 

Hie subjects depicted are varied in character: a Gorgon, die Chdidon myth, 
seated deities, the Perseus myth, a hunter bearing home his game, and Typhon (?)' 
One metope represented Perseus wearing a cap, winged boots, and a short, close- 
fitting tunic embroidered with rosettes and a guilloche pattern (PJ. VI). Under his 
arm he carries the head of Medusa. He strides rapidly to the right, with such free¬ 
dom that his right leg overlaps the rosette pattern of the bonier. The colors used are 
those found on all of the metopes from this temple: red, black, and white with 
orange for the silhouette. 

Probably the best example of painting from the temple is a metope depicting a 
hunter, returning home with game (Fig, 200). The figure is about twenty-three 
inches high. He wears a short, tight-fitting tunic, the upper part of which is half red. 
half creamy white reserved in the color of the ground, with decorative patterns in 
red. white, and black. The lower part is divided bv ornamental bands into red and 
black divisions decorated with rosettes and finished with an archaic border The 
colors which are used throughout are again red and black, against a creamy vellow 
ground, with orange for the silhouette. The figure is the thin waisted Cretan type 
and recalls D*dalid sculptures such as the bronze relief of the huntem in the Louvre. 
The design is well composed, with a certain archaic nicety of balance. The composi¬ 
tion. in fact, reminds one of the Sicilian metope of Herakies and the Eerkopes, One 
of the most interest!tig things about the painting is the monochrome silhouette in 
orange red—outlined with black—for the figure of the hunter. No minor details are 
indicated and there are no incised lines. The wild boar on one end of the pole is 
painted black; the stag at the other end, reserved in the ground-color. The weight of 
the game would seem to indicate that the hunter is Herakies. 11 ' Probably these paint¬ 
ings are as typical as anything that we shall find for the early primitives of Greece 

1=1 Cf- H ’ G - G - Pay™! °P' p- “8. He argues that a local hero, not Herakies is nor- 
irayed. because his hair is long, lie considers the three divinities, goddesses, p. 1 
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during the Sixth Century, It is very likely that most of the painting of this age was 
on clay. Already we have a genuine polychromy. 

Prominent among other subjects depicted was a representation of three divini¬ 
ties, perhaps Apollo, Artemis, and Leto l=1 {Fig, 208). They are seated on a throne 
decorated with a frieze of gryphons and are much later in date, owing perhaps to a 
repainting. They may originally have dated from the earliest period. The metope is 
different in size from the others hut this change may have occurred when it was 
re-used. The rosette decoration seems to indicate that it belonged to the same build- 
ing as the other metopes, but was used again later. The background is a yellow-white 
and against this the three deities, garbed in richly embroidered garments of purplish 
red, white, and black, were painted. This metope, like the others, was bordered on 
either side by cream rosettes against a field of red. On another panel was a Gorgon 
head in red, black, and the yellowish white of the ground, with a huge tongue hang¬ 
ing out between two rows of enormous teeth. A design with two people talking and an 
inscription at the right, may be a representation of the myth of Itys. It is very 
archaic, the shape of the heads reminding one of certain bronzes of DadaUd tvpe. 

The Corinthian school of fictile art may therefore be said to exhibit several phases 
of decoration, the orientalizing, tapestry-like phase seen in vases, in which the 
patterns were purely decorative; a second phase, when designs became more pic¬ 
torial and the figure compositions show a certain feeling for style. In this period 
sexes were distinguished, the flesh of women being usually painted white. The 
plaques of the third tvpe exhibit opaque silhouettes and outline drawings and reveal 
a fondness for landscape elements and genre subjects. Details are often added in 
red, A more monumental type is represented by the Thermos metopes, in which 
orange red silhouettes outlined in black are found combined with a genuine poly- 
chromy. In color, the scale of the later “four-color” painters is not yet attained pure 
yellow not being found. Compositions are simple but well handled and show a certain 
archaic precision that extends to minute details. The last two dosses tell us most 
about the major art. Such was Corinthian painting in the day* of the Kypsdids 
At this time, Corinthian wares penetrated to all markets—Italy, Sicily, and’ Ionia in 
particular. A study of Corinthian pottery is being prepared bv Payne, Neerocorinthu 

Closely connected with Corinth, and, like her, one of the great trading centers of 
Greece was the city of Chalkis in Eubcea. Her pottery is not uninfluenced by the 
East. On the basis of the development in drapery and of Inscriptions found Rumpf 
has assigned (he earliest vases to 550 b.c., the latest to 510 b.c. 1 ”' Thev belong to a 
relatively short period 0/ time and show no prehistory nor any great development. As 

^Andreas Rnmpf, Chdkidixhr Vrncn, Berlin, 19*7, esp pp, i 3g; , U n. ; d Pis VT-TV 
or our example; cf. J. D. Eeazley, in (***„,, IV , E l l 

III + p_ 2iS j PL is»j dates the earliest eg. 570 n.c. 
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a typical example we may choose the amphora in the Cabinet des Medailles in Paris, 
which depicts Herakles in battle with Geryon (PL VO/At the left the cattle of 
Ger>'on are nicely differentiated by the use of white and of purplish red. Athena 
holds the center 0/ the scene with her dose-fitting garment of purple and black, and 
her writhing, snaky jegis, She is giving her support to the hero Herakles who 
vigorously attacks his triple-headed, six-armed opponent. The bodies of Eurytios, 
the herdsman, and of his dog are trampled on bv the combatants. Geryon'5 eastern 
affinities are evident in his “sickle” wings, and the garment and figure of Athena 

also have an Ionian look. The lotus buds—or perhaps they are even rosebuds_ 

form an attractive border below the main design. Die remaining decoration on the 
vase pictures a charioteer in a quadriga with the horses' heads neatly turned in 
profile because of the technical difficulties in drawing the front view and for Lhe sake 
of pattern. The flying bird is reminiscent of Corinth. Other vases of this class which 
Rumpf has gathered together,—some 379 in number, including fragments— show 
varied subject matter. Many vases arc decorated with eastern animals, often heral¬ 
dically posed on either side of a pahnette ornament with lotus buds. The cock is 
commonly found. There are many vases with ribald satyrs and msrnads, others with 
riders, battle scenes and mythological representations These vases carry on the 
Corinthian tradition where it breaks off, just as the Corinthian wares supplied the 
Proto-Corinthian. The scene on our vase—the fight of Herakles with Geryon—was 
an old Corinthian theme, treated on the famous chest of the tyrant Kypselos. 

Rumpf has added to the Chalkidian class the fabrics from the workshop of the 
Phineus Master, earlier held to come from one of the Cydadic Islands (cf. Fig, 
215). They show a predilection for fat satyrs pursuing mamaiJs, He has also pointed 
out the very strong Corinthian influence on Chalkidian vases and hits shown that 
Ionian influence on this class has been overestimated, though perhaps not so much 

lie implies. 

On other sites in Greece, such as Argos, the old traditions of the Mycemean 
school lingered on in the Seventh and Sixth Centuries b.c. This school had renounced 
in favor of human figures the vegetable and animal iorms held so suitable for vase- 
decoration by the Cretan, Traces of Mycemean influence are evident in vases such 
as the Seventh Century krater of Aristonothos, from Ore (Fig. a to). The connec¬ 
tion of this vase with the Warrior Vase from Myccnas is easily recognizable from its 
shape and from the geometric schematiration of its figures. The krater records epic 
material—a naval battle and the legend of Odysseus blinding Polvpbemos. But the 
art is quite different in character from the Dipylon ware of the Eighth Century and 
shows no relation to centers like Corinth. Like the Warrior Vase, it made use of out¬ 
lines for heads and in its schematiration did not reduce its forms to a ritnd rectilinear 
system. 
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While the Corinthian school oi painting was emancipating itself from purely 
decorative friezes of tapestry-like patterns and becoming more truly pictorial, on 
the shores of Asia Minor and the neighboring islands another school was developing 
which is usually termed "Ionic.” We should naturally expect that the people of thfe 
region, as the direct heirs os t retan-Myceman civilization, would have a bent for 
painting and we should expect this painting to be of a certain character, knowing 
what we do of the creations of ^gean art. We should expect polychromy, fondness 
for action, a feeling for landscape, and certain motives surviving that were essen¬ 
tially native to the Mediterranean basin. Let us see what we find.'" 

The Cretans and Mycenaans, crowded out of their footholds in the islands and on 
the mainland, in conjunction with native peoples on the shores of Aria Minor 
created in the Seventh and Sixth Centuries b.c. a brilliant civilization which com¬ 
bined extensively /Egean and Oriental elements. Wherever this particular combina¬ 
tion occurs, we shall call it “Ionic.” Its characteristic marks are chiefly a creamy slip 
for the ground to be decorated; figures represented partly in outline, reserved spaces 
and Oriental motives. The centers of this culture were Miletos, Ephesos, Kolophon, 
Priene, Klazomenai, Phocxa, and neighboring sites (see Map, Plate XVI), In these 
cities a group of eminent philosophers grew up; here were created great works of 
poetry, of architecture and sculpture. We should naturally expect painting to pby a 
role as well, and we find literary traditions showing that this was the case. We also 
discover minor works of art, which reflect after a fashion the heights achieved! Not 
only was the coast of Asia Minor an important center of this civilization, hut the 
culture was widely spread wherever Ionian traders coasted or Ionic colonists 
founded new centers for the mother country. The common marks of this culture will 
therefore be observed in the islands, especially at Rhodes and Melos; in Cvrene in 
northern Africa and at Naukiatis in Egypt; on the shores of the Black Sea and as 
far afield as Oere in southern Italy- 1 ** 

We are enabled to trace this civilization over the wide area which it covered bv 
means of painted vases. To this Ionic class belong, e.g„ the Rhodian vases of Class 
A. which were probably exported from Miletos. Like the Corinthian class with 
which they have no connection, they borrowed the animal friezes of the Orient and 
used them in tapestry-like patterns, but without incision i Fig. am. They also fre 
quentlv made use of heraldic groups. These devices, as well as the employment of 
the giulloche and lotus bud, prove close contact with the East. The colors used were 
crimson red, black, and the creamy white of the background. The heads of animals 
were usually left in outline, in contrast to those of Corinth, which were op^ue ril 


l=, ‘On the range of this culture, see E. R. Price, East Greet Pntt*™ 
aramiques antiques, Union acadcinique internaLiun.ile Park 1038) Mfe ''f fl ™ l f ef 
gufehes eleven classes of wares. ' l9 ' S) ‘ Ml5S 1 ^n- 
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houettes. Not only do we find vases with purely ornamental patterns but also a class 
of plates with figure decoration. These exhibit a well developed style, showing a 
fondness for balanced designs. Representative of this class is the Euphorbos pinax in 
London (Fig. z 12). It is interesting to compare the composition here with the Ajax 
group from the Corinthian vase discussed. On the Rhodian vase, stop-gap ornaments 
still abound and distinctly Ionic elements occur, such as the guilloche and the ‘Tonic 
eyes” for warding off evil. The colors are red, reddish-brown, yellowish-white, and' 
black. Other plaques show an arrangement in metopes which frame heads of birds 
and an i ma l s and which are separated from one another by tri glyphs, In general, 
bands of animals—goats, gryphons, sphinxes, and birds—form the subject matter 
of the paintings. A later class, B r influenced by Corinth, shows incision. 

The achievement of the Seventh Century ionic painter is well illustrated by a 
“Melian” vase picturing Apollo. Artemis, and two maidens (Fig. 213)„ Here we see a 
conventionalized goose frieze at the lop. together with stop-gap ornaments which 
are sown over the entire field. The main frieze is a procession honoring the chief 
deities of Delos. The horses which draw the chariot of Apollo bear distinct traces 
of geometric conventionalization and are of the "Corinthian” type. We feel the primi¬ 
tive artist's intense desire to omit no detail which might make the scene dear. The 
heads of the quadriga are therefore given in outline—four heads and three manes. 
The bodies of the rear horses are outlined against the silhouette of the foremost 
horse. The early artist of geometric days begins with a seeming inability' to observe 
anything as it appears in nature—everything is convention; his followers see every¬ 
thing and often fall into minute details while attempting to sift their material The 
painter of the “Mohan" vase is given to mivutiiE but he does not let them overshadow 
his main theme—the glorification of the Delian cult. At the right, Artemis appears— 
a variant of the ' Persian type—with a stag in her hand. Her features show the 
large nose, eye, and chin of primitive art.” She advances to meet a chariot drawn by 
winged horses, in which Apollo and the Hyperborean maidens nre approaching. The 
coloring is very vivid; the ground is a creamy white, the figure of Apollo a golden 
bronn, garments, purplish red, black, and white. The women's beads are outlined in 
brown against the light-colored clay. We feel in the painting the pride of the trafling- 
robed Ionian* in their island cult. It brought together lonians from all over the 
world to celebrate the festival of the god.' 4 No doubt there were larger paintings on 

10 W, Deonna. L'Arcittologie, IT, 1913, p. 173, 

M E - Dusthor. op. tit., p. 55 (tr. by G. C, Richards, New York). The vase might perhaps 
more properly be called Delian-Mellan, since numberless small vases of this style come 
from Ddos-Rheneia. J. H. Hopkinson and J. Bakcr-Penovre. JH.S., zz (1901), p p , 46 if. 
Excavations at Rhenrin have revealed fragments of many vases which fanned a part of the 
contents of graves brought over to Rheneia at the purification of Delos in 456-43; b.c (cf 
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clay panels in the Seventh Century not unlike the cult scene depicted here—express¬ 
ing with simple means the dignity of a religion which attracted the island peoples to 
the Delian shrine. These “Malian” vases appear to have been made in the island of 
Delos.' 4 

The finsiris vase from Care also shows interesting Ionic elements (Fig. 214). It 
depicts Herakles' arrival at the court of the wicked King Bus iris and his subjection 
-of the Egyptians. The vase is very gay in color, the figures being placed directly 
against the yellowish ground of the clay. Herakles is painted a deep red, the six 
Egyptians are mulattoes and there is a plentiful use of black, white, red. and yellow 
in rhythmic arrangement over the surface of the vase. In addition to the striking 
polychromy of the vase, we are impressed by the humor of the scene in which 
Herakles makes away with six enemies “at one fell swoop* 1 ; by the skill of the 
painter in the delineation of types, such as the negro and the Egyptian; by the vivid 
action which fills the scenes—all “Ionic” qualities. Above the gaily colored pal- 
mettes are naturalistic myrtle branches (Fig. 257). The vase was probably made 
by a wandering Ionian, perhaps in Phocata or Samos or northern Africa! In all 
probability it was not marie in Gere. 11 Certain vases of this class are related in style 
to the sculptures of the column drum of the archaic temple of Artemis at Ephesos 
(Ant, Denk., II, FI. 28). They date therefore about 550 B.c. They derive their name 
From ancient C^re in Italy where they were found. Our example shows Herakles’ 
revenge on the murderous Egyptian king who slew all foreigners visiting his shores. 
Incision is used in these vases even for outlines, The preference for color is quite 
pronounced. The bodies and the hair of the various figures are black, yellow, or red. 
White 15 put on over a wash. V arious motives on the vase hark back to ancient Egyp¬ 
tian art; for example, Herakles slaying Busiris is a reminiscence of the ancient 
Pharaohs trampling on their enemies. 1 ” 

Another series of vases belonging to the Orientalizing group is a rlan earlier 
termed “Cyrenaic” but now generally known as “Laconian. mt * 1 At the shrine of 
Artemis Orthia in Sparta a temple "dump** revealed a chronological series of these 
vases dating from their origin in the Seventh Century through the development and 

Thucyd., 3, 104). See F. Poulseti, C. Dugas, "Vases archai’qiies dc Delos," B.CM, tc 
(njl r): PP- 35°"422. 

11 rhocro. F. Diimmler, Rom, Mittb., HI (1S&8), p. 179; Asia Minor coast, E. Pottier 

B. L'JT,, XVI (1891}, pp, 260 ff.; Pboaea, Cat IT, 534 ff.; Samos, F, Winter. Jahr. XV 
(1900), p, 88; North Africa, G. Karo, UJMF,, XX (tooo), p. 368. 

m F Mat*, Arch. Arts., 36 (1921), pp. 1 r ff.; W. Wrede, Arch, Anz., 38-39 {1923-1024), 
pp. ri fl. Beazfey was the tiret to call attention to these similarities. }MS., to {roio) n « 

""J' p - Droop, The Dates of the Vasts called 'Cynnatc,’ J ffS., 30 (i 9 ro) np iff cf 

C. Dugas and R. Laurent, Rev. arch., 9 (1907), p. 377 ; af th., to (1907), pp. 36ff." 

C, Dugas, no (iQtt), pp. SB IF. 11 
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decline of the ware in the Sixth and Fifth Centuries. In the earlier stags of this 
style, the vases, as is usual in the Ionic Class, were covered with a white slip but 
near the end this is given up. One of the most famous Cyrenaic vases ls the Arke- 
silas kyik {PI. Vll*), In its subject matter It points to Egypt, as was the case with 
the Ore tan hydria described above. It represents King Arkesilas of Cyrene super¬ 
vising the weighing and loading of silphium, one of the leading exports of Cyrene.'* 

As the king is probably Arkesilas II, the vase belongs in the first half of the Sixth 
Century. 

I he cup reveals the same keen observation, life, and humor which characterize 
the Cfflretan class. Obviously the artist knew Cyrene and may have wandered to 
Egypt on one of the ships which was engaged in the transport of silphium. He has 
drawn an amusing picture—almost a caricature—of the King, seated on the boat on 
a tnldjng stool with his hunting Jeopard under his chair, directing the slaves who 
scurry about with the loaded bales or who take “time off” to observe the ape and 
birds on the yard-arm. The flying curlew { ? j and the lizard are mere decorative addi¬ 
tions. The colors used are: yellow of the slip, black for silhouettes, black and purple 
for garments, brownish yellow on the bags, and white for the siipbium. Bordering 
the design is an ornamental pattern of pomegranates. The subjects employed on 
other vases include scenes from daily life, dancers, warriors, Erotes with riders or 
revelers, and mythological themes. As Cyrene was founded by Spartan settlers 
frcrni Thera, it is not surprising to find African themes on these wares. Another 
famous Laconian vase in the British Museum represents the nymph Cyrene with a 
branch of silphium in her hand.'- 1 Winged genii fly round about her,—perhaps 
Boreads and Hesperids, Most Cyrenaic vases were probably made in Sparta, but 
some examples were doubtless produced in Cyrene itself. 

Other important examples of Ionian wares have been found in the Egyptian cities 
of Naukratis and Daphnav Naukratis was a Milesian colony and much of its pottery 
shows relations with Rhodian-Milesian ware. The city was located on the western 
side of the Nile Delta and was founded in the Seventh Century. The vases date from 
the nr.>t half of the Sixth Century. The polychromy of Naukratite pottery is more 
vivid than that of the Rhodian-Milesian group—terra cotta red, black, white, golden 
yellow, brown, and purplish red appearing against the creamy ground. In the earlier 
period, the animal friezes of wild goats, deer, and geese, cultivated by the Rhodian 
artist, appear, painted on a white ground, often with the heads reserved in the slip 
and with polychrome details. In addition to the animals named, the Hon and bull are 
commonly seen and friezes including the boar, deg, panther, Imre, ram, duck, and 
cocks. Ou the inside of the vases dark paint is laid over the white siip. On this 


Ilk Siiphtimi is probably asafeetida, Cf. T. Studniczka, Gnomon, IV ( iqi8>. p, 
W. M, F. Petrie, Nsukratis, London, [fl86, 1 , Pis. VUI-DC 
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ground) white and red ornaments or flora] patterns occur. Human figures are rarely 
seen and these at first without incision. The vases are usually chalices with a conical 
foot, resembling Lydian bowls. In the latest stage of Class A, Rhodian elements dis¬ 
appear and indsion comes in, perhaps under Elazomenian influence. 

In Naukxaiite B, the "Chalice Komos’' or "Rover* style is found and the animal 
decoration is seen on pyxides or round toilet boxes. These fabrics were often dedi¬ 
cated to various divinities, but aside from these dedications in Classes A and B, few 
inscriptions are found. Many other Orientalizing styles have been discovered in 
Naukratis, especially Rhodian-Milesian ware, and the Klazomeniati-Daphnaic and 
Fikellura-Samian classes. The heterogeneous decoration of Naukratite pottery 
proper shows that the dty was a kind of meeting ground of Iomaus and various 
other peoples. 

The Naukratite platter of PL Villa depicts a sphinx, with white flesh painted 
over the creamy ground. The profile is outlined in golden brown. Red, black, white, 
brown, and yellow form the color scheme. Bands of animals are seen in the second 
fragment, red, black, and white predominating against the yellow ground (PL 
VIII*). Incised lines are combined wi th the contours. 

At Daphnae in Egypt, the site of an ancient Greek fortress, the archaic pottery 
has a dark ground for the most part. Imaginary monsters and animals are often 
pictured (Pi. VlIIc). In the later examples, polychrome designs are set off against 
the reddish yellow clay (PI. VUIrf), In the hydria represented here, a woman 
mounting a chariot Is depicted and in the second vase, an ancient Godiva. The flesh 
of the woman is white in each case and the paint Is laid directly on the reddish clay 
ground. The Lady Charioteer wears a brown chiton starred with white crosses and a 
purple mantle. Her horses are brown and white. The work is highly polychromatic. 
In Lhe second example, we have an even gayer color scheme—dark brown for the 
flesh of the man, white for the woman and dog, and dark brown for the horse with 
purple additions (PL VIIIr ). In these vases, the white portions are surrounded by 
a brown outline, at least in the case of the face, Inner markings are also rendered 
in brown by means of the brush or by incision on black. Incision is usually employed 
in engraving the outlines of men. The pottery of Daphne reveals a technique similar 
to that which is found on KJa^omenian vases and it may in fact have originated in 
Klazomcnai/ 1 ’ We find the same curious combined technique of outline, silhouette, 
and incising on both sites. Folds begin to be rendered with incision rather than by 
means of the earlier colored surfaces. 

The Klazomcuian vases present practically a black-figured style. In nur example 
l PL Vlllf), we sec a band of sixteen women dancing around an altar. They have 

R_ Zahn, Ath. \fittk-, XXIII (1S98L PP- 59 , +9 A ; H. L. Larimer, /.Af.S. p 35 (1905), 

p. 119- 
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their “hands on one another’s wrists,” as Homer says, except for the two nearest the 
altar who hold wreaths. The upper part of their bodies is angular as is usual in this 
class and the garments ding closely r revealing the forms beneath. Elbow-sleeves are 
the rule. I be outlines of the faces are incised as are the eves, the brows, ears neck¬ 
laces, girdles, and dress borders. The while of ihe flesh is put directly on the dav 
ground, r 

Common to the Klaaonumran vases and to those from Daphne are the painting 
in white on the day ground and the outlining of white with a brown line, especially 
in the case of faces; inner markings in brown paint or by means of incision on black 
and the use of rows of white dots often placed between two incised lines. The forms 
of horses and the ornamented harness are also similar in the lwo classes,”" 

Lastly, the Fikellura vases must be mentioned, found especially at Samos, Miletos 
the Delta, and at Kameiros in Rhodes. They have been thought to be Samian,”' but 
mav possibly belong to southwest Asia Minor. Characteristic of the class are the 
crescents at the bottom of the vase I PI, VIHg), fabulous types, figures in vivid 
action, and the shape—a squat neck-amphora. A white slip is employed on the vases 
of this class and the black paint often tends to become brown or red. The technique 
ia essentially that of Rhodian vases. The dancing revelers on our example have a 
thoroughly Ionian liveliness. Other vases represent running figures; hybrid beings 
such as the rabbit-beaded man; animals, including the dog pursuing a hare; the 
goose, water-bird, and the like. Certain vases were covered with a net-like pattern 
Many other styles belonging to the Orientalizing classes do not fall under any of 
the categories mentioned. Thera, Crete, BteoUa, Cyprus, the Cyclades, and many 
eastern Greek sites possessed wares akin to those which we have discussed- We 
have chosen representative styles of the group, confining ourselves to the most 
important examples. 

Instances of landscape occur on many Ionic vases and on Attic vases made under 
Ionic influence. Th.- Knincus kylix is typical, with its waves over which the Harpies 
flee, its palm trees, and vines i Fig. 2151. This vase, earlier assigned to one of 
the Cycladic Islands, shows the immediate stamp of Chalkis in Eubcea ” After Asia 
Minor fell into the hands of the Persians, Ionic art had a rebirth in Greece be¬ 
cause of the many artists who took refuge there. We can therefore trace the in- 
fluence of eastern landscape art on some of the vases found in Athens and on sites 
closely in contact with the East. Doubtless many of these vases were made by Ionic 
artists. Names 0/ black-figured vase-painters such as Amasis and Nikosthenes occur 
to us as instances of this Ionic trend, .Amasis probably came to Athens from Nan- 

1 f j Bodflau, .tier iomscktrn und italischsn \ekrvpoltn, Leipzig, 1898, pp. 53 ff 
A, Rumpf, Zur Gruppe der Phineusschale/’ At ft, MUtk, 46 (T921L pp. it* ft C kai- 
kidhtke V<urn f Berlin, 1927; pp. 104 ft 
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krails; his name has an Egyptian sound. Nikosthenes may have taken from Ionia his 
metallic amphora and his experimentation with a white slip. 1 " 

Other examples which show an Ionic fondness for landscape arc to be seen in 
several black-figured vases of later date with representations of forests, vineyards, 
and olive groves. Of particular interest Is a vase in Munich depicting the conclusion 
of one of the exploits of Heraklea, where the hero is disemboweling the animal 
which he has slain (Fig. rrfi). Two spreading olive trees form the background for 
the episode. The branches are rendered in a soft, feathery fashion recalling the 
typical ‘Tonic branch" pattern so familiar in Dionysiac scenes. 

Vineyard scenes are very common on vases of Ionian type. Ionia was in fact the 
home of “Dionysiac painting,” with its train of satyrs and mgnods bearing vine 
branches. Verv often arbors occur where the grapes are being plucked and trampled 
down by fat satyrs. In Figure 217 we have a country scene derived more directly 
from life but showing the same fondness for patterns drawn from nature. The artist 
decidedly exaggerates the richness of the harvest with its huge bunches of grapes, 
but in his use of the pattern to cover the background he sbows not a little ingenuity. 
This vase is an Attic work with Corinthian elements, but the artist has felt the 
Influence of the East. It has a certain kinship with the unsigned amphora by 
Amasis in Wurzburg, where corpulent satyrs are engaged in vintage scenes,'* 11 

In Figure jiS is another example of an attempt at rendering a landscape. Here 
two large grapevines adorn the circle of the kyhx and among the branches are birds’ 
nests, insects, and bird life of all kinds. A figure oi a man in the center who appears 
to be shaking the brandies unites the two parts of the composition, but just what is 
the relation of the trees to the figure and to the background is not wholly clear. 
Suffice it to say that the artist’s feeling for nature and his ability to render it satisfy 
our demands as far as the decoration of the vase is concerned. These landscapes, in 
contrast to those of Crete, are um realistically given but the scene is always a more 
or less typical one. Schema tization, which the decorative end demanded, reduced the 
patterns to certain formulae. These vases arc Attic works of the Sixth Century which 
reflect Ionic influence in the use of landscape dements. 

Vases such as the polychrome iekythos in Athens, with a representation of 
Odysseus and the sirens, also show the effect of this Ionic love for polychromy and 
landscape ( Fig. 2 rg L The vase in question has a creamy yellow ground and the sea 
is indicated by a brownish dilute wash. The diving dolphins settle any doubt as to 
the locality intended. Odysseus bound to the mast occupies the center of the compo- 

Vi. this view, ef. S. B. Luce, “Nkosthenes; His Activity and Affiliations ” AJ.A., 
XXIX (1925), pp. jSffi; Albert Gallatin, “The Origin of the Form of the ‘Nikrathenes 
Amphora.' " -LA, XXX {1926), pp, 76 ff. 

■ A /^,xbc (1899), pi. v. 
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sition and the sirens perched on rocks balance the design on either side. The con¬ 
ventional Ionic branch motive is added. The vase is polychromatic with an abundant 
use of white, purple, and black against the yellow ground. This theme was treated 
in much the same m;umer in vases of the red-figured style of the Fifth Century (ct 
Tailpiece, Qk VI). 7 

From these monuments found at widely separated centers, we can gain an idea of 
the progress and continuation of Ionic painting from /Egean and Oriental traditions. 
Gradually, like the Corinthian class of vases, the Ionic group became emancipated 
from stop-gap ornaments which early covered the field, and in the Busins vase we 
see a black-figured style in its beginnings. 

But we tail form a still dearer idea of Ionic painting from yet another class of 
art objects, fictile, to he sure, but of a more monumental stamp. The sarcophagi 
found at Klazomenai in Asia Minor also picture for us the development of Ionic 
painting in the Seventh and Sixth Centuries ax. These terra cotta coffins, which the 
Ionians doubtless adopted under Egyptian influence, were of baked day, usually 
wider at the top than at the bottom, but, when rectangular, closed by a gabled lid— 
few of which survive. The surface, as in most ceramic products of Ionia, was covered 
with a creamy white slip and the monument was then decorated on the broad face of 
the rim and at times on the interior of the coffin anil the inside of the lid. Most fre¬ 
quently the ornamentation runs around the top face of the sarcophagus. The decora¬ 
tion thus formed a frame for the deceased lying in state. Two tedmical processes 
are observable, as in early Attic vase-painting: first, the black silhouette with an 
occasional addition of while or deep red, against a creamy ground; secondly out¬ 
lined figures reserved in the light ground of the slip with'the background painted 
black. In both classes, details of the silhouettes were put in with a brush- white 
lines, or even red, were used on the black silhouettes; brown or red on the white. 

Good examples of the earlier technique are found in Berlin, London, Paris and 
New York. In the Berlin example a Persian winged Artemis (?) with lions b painted 
at the top between two charioteers. The design is beautifully balanced and the black 
silhouettes stand out in relief from the creamy ground f Fig, 220). There is often a 
certain delicacy in pattern amounting almost'to afifectation—evident in the head of 
the horse bent low, in the charming bell-shaped flowers on their thread-like stems 
and in the element of conventionalization employed in the lions. It b noticeable that 
patterns such as the lion are borrowed from eastern tapestries and are therefore 
strongly conventionalized whereas animals like the boar are more naturalistic ally 
rendered. There is a certain restlessness in the composition due to the curling 
winding lines. The Dorian loved the meander and triangle, swastika and zigzag; the 
Ionian is fond of the guillocbe. spiral, and volute. There is an extensive use of fine 
sinuous lines. The field is framed by an egg and dart moulding above, by rosettes 
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below. Along the sides art- running antithetic animals and heraldic boars, placed 
above ornamental patterns in which the guillochc plays the leading r&le. At the 
bottom occur other balanced groups, especially the one of a lion and a panther on 
either side of a dappled bull. The striking thing in the composition is the beautiful 
symmetry of the design. The spots on the bull and the heads of the lion and panther 
are reserved in the slip of the background, a technique that survived from Minoan 
days. 

Even more instinct with life and action are two sarcophagi in the opposite tech¬ 
nique. Figure 121 shows an advanced archaic composition with a theme similar to 
the one of Figure 220, The main design has merely been transferred to the opposite 
technique with the figures reserved in the light ground of the slip instead of being 
painted In black silhouette. A winged figure, identified by certain scholars as Athena, 
is flanked on either side by a warrior, each leading his horse. The element of pattern 
is handled with great skill. Every detail on the right finds its corresponding line on 
the left — the stepping, fiery horses, the dogs with raised forelegs. She flying birds, 
and the flowers. The pattern on the shield, the reins, and muscles of the horses are all 
indicated with delicately curving lines. The designs below introduce the centaur, the 
guiiloche, goats, and a lion and a panther in heraldic design, 141 Occasionally human 
heads replace antithetic and heraldic animals 1 Fig. 222 j. On this Berlin example, 
we find an heraldic group of a lion and a boar at the top reserved in the creamy slip 
of the ground with details in black and brown line, and a goat between panthers in 
silhouette and outline below. The sides, however, are ornamented with the heads of 
helmeted warriors facing one another, and with outlined heads of youths that remind 
one of the cycle of Euphronios in Attic vase-painting. We have in this example a 
combination of technical processes—the opaque silhouette in black, reserved tech¬ 
nique in the warriors' heads, and a combination of outline and silhouette in the 
beads of the youths. 

One of the finest sarcophagi is now in the British Museum, 17 The exterior of 
the cover (Fig, 223} is ornamented in the center with rows of fanciful creatures 

lf l R, 7-ahn, Jahr., 23 (1908), p. 177, calls both animals, lions. 

17 Ficanl et Plassart, S.CM. (1915), p. 37 *. Pb X-XVI; cf. B.CH (1910), p. 469, Pis. 
XI-XII: B.C.H. ( rgjt ) , p. 559; A. S. Murray, Terracotta Sarcophagi in the British Museum, 
Lonrifn, 189S; Wace, 1 J 1 . 5 ., 41 ( igJi ), p- =75 The number of sarcophagi now extant must 
he tremendously augmented since the systematic excavation of Lbe cemetery has begun. 
“About forty graves with painted terracotta sarcophagi' not later in date than the second 
half of the Sixth Century were excavated. The sarcophagi were often placed above one 
another, so that sometimes there are as many as six layers of them’' (Wace), They were 
decorated with geometric and floral patterns and animal friezes. The covers were poms 
slabs. Numbers of Klazoraenian vases were also found. M. G. Welter is preparing an account 
of the sarcophagi. Cf. Jahr., 41 (1926), pp, 51 ff. 
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marching in procession—sphinxes and sirens. Above is represented a chariot-race— 
probably to illustrate the funeral games held in honor of the dead. m Even in the 
Sixth Century such games as these were held in Ionia In memory of famous warriors 
and this formed one of the favorite themes of the Ionic painter. Over the chariots, 
winged beings fly, recognized hy some as Etdala or A ikoi, by others as a personifica¬ 
tion of the Agon, or contest for the prize. At the right, a vase stands on a tall column, 
the reward offered to the winner in the contest. In addition, the capture of the spy 
DoJon by Odysseus and Diomede formed part of the artist's subject matter. He is 
represented in the center of the group surprised by the two warriors. In the field 
below is a cavalry charge of historic import. Everywhere, we feel the rush and 
pandemonium of battle: horsemen attacking foot soldiers; fallen hoplites and com¬ 
rades attempting to protect them. The scene represents the invasion of Cimmerian 
hordes who devastated Asia Minor in the Seventh Century. These episodes must 
long have remained in the memory of the people. The style is probably copied after 
an earlier painting of some battle. Some have thought that it goes backto the Defeat 
of the Magnesians by Boularchos. Figure 224 presents funeral games once more. 
Warriors are seen combating to the music of the flute; charioteers with big* occur 
and dancers with castanets which they are shaking to excite the horses. 

From the sarcophagi painted at hlnzomenai we tnay draw several conclusions: 
Ionic painting had a predilection for Oriental motives. The hybrid and eastern 
animals may even have been employed in secondary friezes in wall-painting. It con¬ 
cerned itself with three main themes in its figure painting: games in honor of the 
dead, battle scenes, and the chase. Only one example of the latter subject has been 
found. Probably epic material played a larger role In its subject matter than appears 
from monuments extant. It had a fondness for vivid action and for finely balanced 
compositions. 7 

It is easy to see how the painter of sarcophagi worked. He traced a pattern on the 
day while it was still moist. From this pattern, he obtained a double image by 
reversing it at the right, so that we have almost exilet correspondence, as in many 
Egyptian scenes of fowling and fishing. After the drawing of the outlines, he filled in 
his silhouette with black or set about glazing the background with black. Details 
were later added with the brush. His lines were of unusual delicacy and fineness 
and by means of these light and sinuous strokes he was able to represent spirited 
action very successfully. But there is a touch of the affected here and there and we 
begin to feel the oncoming decadence which did not affect Athens until the period 
of strong Ionian influence, shortly before the time of the Persian wars. 

In color, we are not able to judge of the mural art. Baked clay allowed the Ionic 
painter the use of a creamy ground, a discreet use of red and of'white, and a black 

,tm L. Malted, 'Tjfichenspid und Totcnkult,” Kom. Mitth., 38-39 (1923-1924), pp. 300 ff. 
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which might turn red or brown according to the way in which it was fired. We can 
hardly believe that the heirs of Crete and Mycenae possessed so limited a color 
range when they worked with monumental compositions. After the middle of the 
Sixth Century, when the Persians had placed their yoke upon Ionia, we find few 
examples of these painted sarcophagi. The systematic excavation of the cemetery 
which is now taking place at Klazomenai, where these sarcophagi were buried, may 
soon tell us more of the art. It is interesting to compare the large class of Klaxo- 
ruenian vases with the coffins. 1 * The vase-painter is fond of representing the human 
figure sheathed in a close-fitting garment. He has a predilection for long skulls with 
sloping foreheads and for almond-shaped eyes. Many similarities in technique and 
many patterns are common to the ceramics and the sarcophagi., 

It is now time to consider what the remains of early painting in Greece and Ionia 
tell us of the monumental art and how these remains tally with the accounts of 
ancient writers in regard to the beginnings of the art. The origins of Greek painting 
are necessarily obscure. Aristotle named as its inventor, Eucheir, the kinsman of 
Usedalus, apparently from Crete " This is only another way of saying that the Cre¬ 
tans, who were very “clever with their hands” passed on their an to Greece. Pliny 
laughs at the idea that the Egyptians claimed to have Invented painting six thousand 
years before it arose in Greece, 20 but that both Egypt, through centers like Naukratis 
and Daphnse, and Crete, through its Ionian revival and Mycenai, played their part in 
the development of painting in Greece is very certain. 

Pliny assigns the invention of painting to Corinth or Sikyon. He says that every¬ 
one agrees that painting arose from outlining shadows. The first person who had 
the idea of imitating the contour of the body directly with the aid of a line, was 
Philokles, an Egyptian, or KLleanthes of Corinth, :i or some Sikyon bn —perhaps a 
certain Kraton, mentioned by others. The name PHilokles, whatever the worth of 
the legend, shows that he was no Egyptian, He w;is probably a Greek who lived at 
Naukratis and later perhaps went to Greece and taught his countrymen what he 
had learned there. Obviously many Greeks, especially lonbus, sojourned in Nau¬ 
kratis, Probably the painter of the Busiris vase from Care had been there. But just 
what Philokles contributed to painting and what he would have learned in Egypt 
is another matter. Pliny seems to imply that the work was outline drawing. If he 
had studied painting in Egypt, the weight of evidence is all in favor of the view that 

11 Ant. Deni,, II r Pis. 54-57. See Bibliography on Klazomenkm vases and pp. t’a-ug. 

" Pliny, NM. t VH, 3 05. 10 Pliny, NM., 35, i S . 

ai Pliny, .VJf,, 35, 16, Invent dm Vtttiarrm ipkturam) a Philocie Mgyptio vet Ckanthe Co- 
rbithiv primi aterettere Aridiees Cetriniktus el Telephones Sicymtms, sine tdltt etiamnum hi 
colme, iatn tamen spargaticS links tutus. Idea el quos pingerent tidscribcrc insist alum. 
Primus invenii eas calorc tester, ut jerunt, trita, Ee pliant us Corinthius. 
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he would have worked with silhouettes filled b In flat colors and would have come 
back to Greece with no such rudimentary invention as outline drawing. But after 
Philokles or Kleanthes had made his invention, whatever it was, it is Artdikea of 
Corinth and Telephancs of Sikyon who “practiced" it, still using no color, but intro¬ 
ducing lines within the composition. What they contributed, we also do not know. 
Many think the reference is to ornaments in the field. Probably it refers to the 
marking of certain lines in the figures, such as nostrils, inner markings, and minor 
details. The next stage in the development of paintbg is the filling in of the sil¬ 
houette with solid color. These painters were monochrome painters. 

The account by Pliny of the beginnings of paintbg up to this point is not wholly 
dear or convincing. Pliny himself does not seem to place great credence in it, saying 
that the origins are obscure and hardly fall wi thi n the scope of his work. In the 
first place, to judge from extant evidence, outline drawing b Greece does not precede 
silhouettes in solid color. The reverse seems to be the case, though very early they 
exist side by side. The account which Pliny gives appears to be a rationalizing 
record b which events proceed from the simple to the more complex. Outline draw- 
bg would thus precede monochrome silhouettes; monochromes, the polychrome 
work. The Dipylon ware shows us that the solid silhouette is probably the more 
primitive; after silhouettes, outline work appears, although, as said, both occur 
early together. With regard to monochromes, we can learn much about this stage, 
which was probably employed b Egypt at a time when Greeks of the Sixth Cen¬ 
tury were active in Naukratis. from vases, and from Seventh or Sixth Century 
Etruscan painting. Probably very few early paintings were black monochromes 
such as we find b pottery, though their use on Attic funerary plaques and on tab¬ 
lets by Skythes proves that they did exist. Painting with color was said to have 
been “invented" by Ekphantos of Corinth, who used powdered potsherds. That is 
to say, the red which ive find on Corinthian plaques and which came to be the color 
used to designate the flesh of men was introduced at Corinth. Many silhouettes were 
undoubtedly in this color. Eumaros oi Athens was the first to mark the difference 
between men and women b painting. 11 In other words, he probably made current 
the practice found b early painting of rendering the flesh of women in white b 
contrast to the reddish or brown color employed for men. 

It is evident that such a succession and methodical list of inventions is purely 
imaginary and designed to explain the logical growth of the art. Obviously, certain 
known names of painters, the earliest remembered, were attached to certain “b- 
ventions." The truth is that among the earliest Greek pam tings, monochromes 
played a leading part ami sexes were early distinguished by color, red berng espe- 

** On the came, t/. A. Ri'inadi, Recuetf Mtiliel, T exits gtttx el ialias rtfati fj & VMstpire 
de ta peitilure art dame, rads. 1921, p. 76, n. 1. Pliny, N.H.. 35, $6- 
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dally employed for retouches and the silhouettes of men, although brown was also 
used for the latter purpose. This practice was probably derived from Egypt. 

The first real name in painting is that of Kimon who lived at KTeonai, a site near 
Corinth." His appearance marks a great step forward. He devised Kardypatfra. 
—whatever they may be—and varied the archaic stiffness of the face, causing the 
figures to look back, up, or down. He marked the joints and emphasized the veins 
and put in wrinkles and folds in the drapery. Without embarking upon the lengthy 
literature of nardyp<uj>a, and arguing whether the term can mean profile drawings, 
which obviously were in general use from the beginnings of painting, we shall accept 
the view now more widely recognized, that the invention is the very significant one 
of linear foreshortening. 2 * We can best judge of the importance of his attainments 
from certain vases connected with the names of Euthymides, Phiiuias, and others of 
the Euphroruan period. They show in vase-painting the tremendous step forward 
made shortly after 5*0 n.c. under the influence of the major art. Not only were 
figures so drawn that they might look backward and down, but poses grew much 
bolder so that limbs and feet were foreshortened in front and rear view (Fig, 215}, 
Further, drapery began to take on the semblance of real folds. The greatest advance, 
however, was in loosening up the rigid positions of the figures which were now 
enabled to move with some appearance of natural ease. This invention of Kimon's 
marks the point where the artist has learned to observe nature. It means the dis¬ 
carding of the black-figured silhouette and emphasis on outline work. It is doubtless 
true that the transition from the black-figured silhouette to the red-figured technique 
in vase-painting was largely due to the influence of Kimon. The breaking up of 
frontality in sculpture at this time was also probably not unconnected with his 
innovations. He must have worked with flat tones still, but with figures in a lighter 
color set off against a darker ground. We have leapt forward In time from the early 
Sixth Century, the age of Eumaros, to the beginning of the Fifth Century, Kimon 
lived in the time of the Peisistratidai when the organization of the Panathenaic 
games gave such an impetus to gymnastic exercises and furnished an opportunity 
for studying the nude. 

So much for Pliny's accounts of the origin and early development of painting. It 
is evident from his discussion that Corinth and her neighbor Sikyon divided the 

23 Pliny, N.IL, jS, 5* calagropka invemi, hot at, obtiqmi imagines, el vatic jormare 
■coitus, respteientes uapidtntesac vd detpkkntes. Artktdh membra disthmt, venas protulit, 
pr&tcTquc in vesttihiS rugaj tt simu invenit. 

“ H. Broun. Gcs. dcr gr. KunstU t, 1889, 13 , 8, considers that the correct rendering of the 
eye in profile view Ls meant; F. Winter, ,\Z (1885), p, ioi, the use of outline drawing in¬ 
stead of incision; A. E. J. Holwerda, Jahr., V ( 1S90), p. 258, thinks Kimon used the black- 
figured silhouette. 
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honor of having the earliest painters and that there were vague traditions of the 
connection of the art with Egypt, Crete, and Ionia. 

Pliny makes almost no mention of painting in Ionia in early times, but by piecing 
together scraps of information, we may gather some evidence on the point. He tells 
us that King Kandaules of Lydia paid for a painting by Boularchos—which repre¬ 
sented the battle of the Magnesians—its weight in gold.” This need not have been 
very much money, unless the painting was on terra cotta, as some scholars believe. 
The legend may be invention. Important, if true, is the information that in the 
Seventh and Sixth Centuries painting was being practiced in these regions and the 
example cited i3 an historical battle scene. Reinach has attempted to show that the 
painting on the London sarcophagus with its representation of the struggle against 
the Cimmerians, harks back to the painting of Boularchos. 1 " It need not necessarily 
go back to Boularchos’ original, hut it does seem to bear some relation to monu¬ 
mental painting. 

In the Ephesian Artemisium, there was a picture by KaJliphon of Samos depict¬ 
ing the Homeric battle at the ships.*’ The painting was greatly honored in Fau- 
sanias’ time because he rites it in his description of the Chest of Eypselos and the 
paintings of Foiygnotos at Delphi. There was also a famous Sixth Century painting 
in the Heraum at Samos of which Herodotus tells us. 2 * King Darius rewarded the 
architect, Mandrokles of Samos, for bridging the Bosphorus, and Mandrokles in turn 
dedicated a painting to the Samian Hera. It represented the army of Darius crossing 
the new bridge under the eyes of the King. In all probability, the painter was a 
Samian. We know further that the Heneum at Samos was a Museum in Strabo’s 
time; * he tells us about the Samian picture-galleries. When we add to this the tradi¬ 
tion that Saunas of Samos "invented” shadow painting by outlining his horse in 
the sun, " we seem to have a body of evidence which points to early painting in Ionic 
cities. The Tomans were not so fortunate as Sikyon in having their efforts recorded 
and preserved! for posterity, and accordingly, much of the early tradition is buried 
with time. But we know that the wealthy sanctuaries in various Ionic cities abounded 
in works of art; and, beside the school of sculpture in Samos, there was undoubtedly 
a flourishing school of painting. There must also have been many other local Ionic 
schools in addition to the one at Samos, Herodotus refers to marble statues, bronzes, 
and paintings left behind when the Phocsaas fled from the Persian yoke. 11 

The monuments which we have discussed, namely, vases and the sarcophagi from 

- Pliny. X.H., iS, SSI Vll. lift 

“A. S. Murray, TerraeoUa Sarcophagi, pp, a - 3 ; s. Reinach, Revue dn itude i prequts, 
PP- 176ft, thinks a victory of the Magnesians is meant, as a Greek painter would 
hardly have immortalized a Greek defeat, 

if Pans.. V, 19, 1. ” Hdt.. IV, Sft » Strabo, XIV, 637c (so) . 

" Athenag., Leg, pro Christ., p. 133, 3 (GdTcben). « Hdt.. I, 164. 
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KJazomenai together with the traditions enumerated, prove that there was an early 
school of painting in Ionia which may dispute priority with the Peloponnesian 
school. Ionic painting was the real heir of Cretan-Mycemean art, and combined with 
these elements Oriental material. Its leading characteristics were polychromy, which 
contrasts with much of the early monochrome work of the mainland, love of 
symmetry and balance, fondness (or lively action and for sinuous, winding lines. It 
was probahiy a gayer and more impulsive art even than extant monuments make it 
out for us. We recall the dancing bands of satyrs on vases and the running negroes 
on the Busiris hydria. It had, too, an interest in landscape which was fostered by 
contact with the East, especially Assyria, Such a pain Ling as that of Boukrchos 
implies a representation of a landscape with foreground, middle ground and back’ 
ground, however crudely this may have been depicted, 

Athens appears to have had little share in the beginnings of Greek painting, Jt was 
Eumaros, a son of hers, who in his painting is said to have distinguished sexes by 
color, but no other mention is made of an Athenian as an "inventor” of painting, 
except of a certain Semon who is said to have invented drawing, 15 A survey of the 
early history of art in Athens proves, however, that painting was a decorative art 
there in early times, inseparably connected with architecture and sculpture. The 
primitive pediments an the Acropolis were radiant with color. One of the earliest 
of these, the ‘‘Hydra” pediment, depicted a combat of Herakles against the Lerntean 
hydra. It is a crude relief, in all probability cut with a knife, with the outer surface 
of Lite figures left flat. Nowhere is it much more than one inch in height. Its closest 
analogies are to be found in vase-painting, for its technique is really that of drawing. 
Color is extensively used—rose, dark blue, red, black, and green, with the color of 
the stone appearing here and there." The background was usually blue; flesh, rose;; 
hair, blue, red, or white; brows and eyelids, black; pupils, black, red, or blue. 

Some idea of the way in which color was lavishly employed on these sculptures 
may be gathered from the “Typhon” group, The “Blue Beard" of the “Typhon” 
pediment from the old Hekatompedorr or temple of Athena, in Athens, was painted 
in colors that seem almost violent to us today." A triple-headed monster is repre- 

13 H_ Diels, Lilerniit Akxtindrini, Abh. drr Akad. dtr li'w,, Berlin, 1904, Col. VI, 14. 

Sjpjnu* 'A fhjttcEai- OLTW rrajK j F ) 1 Iirwm h 

(ujH H-pSrOf yptLpLflyf irritMI LU^ TTJ* 

Bl Guy DidunSp Ccfabgm of the Acropolis Museum r 1 , igra, pp, n ff, p 36, 57; Tfa., 
Wiegimdp Die archaise he Poros-Arckitekfur, CasseJ, 1904, PI. MIL 4. 

** Ant. Denk. f I s 30* H. Lethal, "Note sur fa inaiychromie des statues grecqttes," Rev. 
dts etudes cncknncs f X (igoBh 161; IVI. Collignon, ,A La Polychromie dan?, la sculpture 
orecque/ 1 Rev. des deux mondes, L W- P^rmaim, Attgricchhche Plastik , Mun¬ 
ch en, 1907; Th. Wiegund, Die nr c haise he Poras-Arckkoktur, Gassel s 1904; R r Heberdey, 
Aitaftisckc Porosskutptur, pp r 1 15, 137: G. Rudertwatdt, ,L Zur Polychrome der alLischen 
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seated who was earlier known as “Typhon,” Against t he yellow ground of the poros 
stone, the colors employed seem especially vivid-blue for fi TyphonV p hair, beard, 
and mustache; greenish blue for the iris, which may originally have been blue; 
yellow far the ball; red for lips and cheeks; black for pupils and eyebrows. The 
exposed parts of the body were a vivid rose red- The snake-like coils of his tail 
were decorated in parallel stripes of color—red, blue, and the yellow of the ground. 
The same colors were used for the wings. Brown and possibly some white appear. 
This elaborate use of polychromy over the surface may have been intended to cover 
up the crude material employed; it looks more like the satisfying of primitive taste 
by an orgy of color. The polychromy in this period was conventional and total. 
These early figures with their red bodies and blue hair and beards strike us as very 
grotesque, but they w ere doubtless artistic delights in the age of the Tyrants. 

It will readily be seen from the above that red and blue were the dominant colors 
employed. It is interesting to see in early Greece the use of blue for hair and beards, 
a practice which occurs in Egypt from the time of the Old Kingdom, especially from 
the Filth Dynasty. There, blue was frequently employed in places where we should 
today expect black. Koldewey calls attention to the fact that La the East the hair af 
men and animals always has a touch of blue. Where we think black, they thought 
blue/ 0 It seems very probable that the influence in the East was from Egypt. The 
practice of using blue for black continued in the Orient down through Persian 
times, since we find a greenish blue used on the heads of the sphinxes from the 
Palace of Darius. Probably the green which appears on many of the Athenian poros 
sculptures was originally blue. 

The use of marble, with the beauty and durability of its surface, brought a more 
limited employment of color over the surface of the material, although the range of 
tones was greatly extended. The problem of the amount of color on Greek sculpture 
has not yet been solved. It certainly varied with different periods. That it was 
always greater than modern taste would employ seems certain. The vividly colored 
architecture of Greek temples called for colored sculpture. Most handbooks, after 
discussing the total polychromy of the early poros pediments, seem to imply that 
marble sculptures had a very restricted amount in comparison and that this was 
confined to the hair, eyes, borders of garments, straps of sandals, and minor details 
unless the statues were small. This is misleading and a survey of the evidence reveals 
a greater use of color than is usually stated. 

First of all, the problem is a dual one, relief sculpture varying in treatment from 
sculpture in the round. The rehefs of the time were undoubtedly rich in color, far 

Grabstelen, " Arch . Arts. (192s), pp. rjoff.; Th Rqmolk, B£.H, P 14 f i S90pp. 497 H- 
Ptrtut and Oiipier, “La Polychrumie artificidk/ 1 Bhioite de i*ari t VIfl B 211 ff. 

" R. Koldewey, ' Das ischtai-Tor in Babylon/ 3 IViss. V&og. DO G., 3a (1918), p. 16. 
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gayer than statues in the round. It is hardly to be thought that if reliefs were set 
into a brightly colored architectural frame, they would have failed to add their note 
of color. We find traces of color on practically all extant friezes unless tt be the 
Parthenon, where it undoubtedly occurred also, and we find it in masses. The back¬ 
grounds usually dark, were red or blue: blue is found for this purpose on the 
Siphnian Treasury, the ^Egina pediments, on some Olympia metopes, the Thescum 
frieze, and Mausoleum frieze. Grave reliefs often had a red ground: the Locrian 
reliefs were set against blue. These reliefs, as well as the pediments and metopes 
which are so intimately connected with architecture, possessed large amounts of 
color on the drapery and accessories and also on certain parts of the figures, The 
garments and the armor of the ‘‘Sikvonian" and Siphnian Treasuries at Delphi were 
colored—some of the drapery in solid red. Athena's mantle on the /Egina pediment 
was red and so was Apollo’s on the Olympia pediment. Helmets were often blue. 
The painting of the nude parts of figures, is a more debatable point. Poulsen thinks 
entire figures were painted on the “Sikyonian" Treasury but the flesh was apparently 
not colored on the Siphnian Treasury , Ou the other hand, the Mausoleum frieze 
shows flesh tones in red, and on the Lycian sculptures the same is true. The colored 
masses were designed to emphasize the architectural elements. But there was no 
canonical scheme. Beside the prevalent blue of the background found in the Fifth 
Century, there was the white of the Alexander sarcophagus in the Fourth; beside 
the marble lone or ganosis of many reliefs was the red of the flesh tones on the 
Mausoleum. Rodenwaldt has pointed out that grave reliefs from the Fourth Century' 
on often have a background in which the upper part was painted either red or 
another color; the lower part was yellow or an undetermined color. In such ex¬ 
amples, the background was evidently thought of as a wall." In the Sixth Century, 
the grounds seem frequently to have been uncolored. Against this neutral ground 
highly polychromatic figures were placed. The effect was the same as is found on 
black-figured vase-paintings, fur the sculptured figures were predominantly red and 
black. After 520 b.C., as in red-figured vase-painting. light or red figures appear 
against a darker ground. This agrees with what we find on the “Siky onion’‘ and 
Siphnian Treasuries 1 cj, Poulsen, Delphi, p. Sr \, 

When we turn to statues in the round the problem is more difficult of solution. A 
priori it seems unlikely that the Greek would have covered the flesh parts of marble 
statues with a wash. In that case he might have used poros or any |>oot stone. The 
beauty of the marble would be lost if this were his practice. The play of light and 
shadow on the surface would have been destroyed. It is evident that the Greek 
respected this marble surface in Fifth Century architecture and did not paint the 
walls of buildings in solid color. Let us examine the evidence for sculpture. 

The Acropolis maidens of the early Sixth Century appear to have had about one- 
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fifth of the entire surface painted. Red, blue, and green were especially used on the 
borders of the garments where the meander pattern is often found picked out in 
these colors.The hair was painted red as a rule but sometimes it was yellow. The 
lips were red. and the iris ol the eye, Black was used for the eyebrows, pupils, and 
minor details. The polychromy was only partial. The remaining four'fifths of the 
statue was apparently rubbed with hot wax by a process known as ganosis, and 
seems not to have been painted in opaque color. 

We arc not able to determine the practice in the Fifth Century unless we infer 
it from what we find later—a dangerous proceeding. Of course, much coloring has 
been lost with time so that absolute proof is impossible. We have spoken of the solid 
painting of garments such as is found on the mantle of Apollo at Olympia and it 
was probably true tbat most sculptures in the round were decorated in this fashion 
with opaque washes ol color for draperies. For the flesh we have no evidence except 
from later periods. The Mausoleum frieze is after all a frieze and the statues which 
we possess on which the flesh is colored are late—notably the head of Athena in 
Berlin and the head of a young girl in the British Museum. In the case of Athena, 
the flesh parts are left in the color of the marble, copying the chryselephantine 
original. The surface is polished. The lips were roughened and color was applied. 
Hair and brows were red, the iris, a dark brown, the helmet, yellow. The face of the 
young girl in the British Museum is rose-colored and is completely painted; the hair 
is blonde. But these examples are late, dating from Roman days, and it is possible 
that taste may have deteriorated with time. We should not be surprised to find the 
Roman covering his statues with paint. He was much influenced by the Oriental 
Etruscan who was accustomed to an orgiastic display of color on his works of art. 

Turning to the Fourth Century, we have the Hermes of Praxiteles for evidence 
though in this statue much color has doubtless been lost. Here we know that the hair 
was red, the lips also; the latchets of the sandals were colored. For the nude parts 
we have no evidence of painting. The surface of the garment was roughened, while 
the flesh remained smooth. This indicates that the mantle was colored but the flesh 
was not. 

From the Third Century we have some inscriptions from Delos—temple accounts 
relating to the expenses of decorating the statues—Koffprjffcv ayakfidrotv. These in 
connection with statements by Vitruvius and Pliny on the process of ydvtwts. or 
waxing of statues, tell us much that we know about the decoration of Greek sculp¬ 
ture. The Delian accounts record that the sponges used for washing the statue of 
Hera cost one drachma. Three drachm® and three obols were charged for perfuming 
the statue—a curious expense to us. For the statue of Artemis similar charges were 

"" The use of green is a debatable point, most writers accepting the view that the original 
blue has suffered a chemical change resulting in green. 
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made as well as for nitron, oil, linen, and was. On some accounts charcoal is an 
expense—perhaps to heat the wax or possibly for the silversmith. 

Just how was a statue decorated? It was apparently first washed with sponges in 
water mixed with nitron. Then oil and wax were rubbed into the pores, and the ques¬ 
tion is whether this was done over a colored coating or on the bare parts of the raar- 
hle which were not colored. At certain times this may have been executed over the 
color. The possible proof is a statement hy Vitruvius." Here the wax was used to 
preserve the vermilion of wails, a color w hich was affected by sunlight. Vitruvius im¬ 
plies that waxing was also employed for this purpose in the case of marble statues. 
The Delian accounts seem to deal with the refurbishing of statues for the sake of 
their preservation. We shall quote the passage from Vitruvius in translation: 4 But 
anybody who is more particular and wants a polished finish of vermilion that will 
keep its proper color, should, after the wall is polished and is dry, apply with a brush 
Pontic wax melted over a fire and mixed with a little oil; then after this he should 
bring the wax to a sweat by warming it and the wall at close quarters with charcoal 
enclosed in an iron vessel and finally, he should smooth it all off by rubbing it down 
with a wax candle and clean linen cloths, just as nude marble statues are treated 
It is possible that Vitruvius' remark, may apply only to the rubbing with wax and 
linen. The evidence seems, then, to indicate that the nude parts of marble statues 
were usually waxed and appeared a warn ivory color such as is seen today in the 
Venus of Gyrene or the Hermes. 1 " But late statues which are entirely painted and 

** Vitr,, De Arch., VII, 9, 3. At si qui suhiiltor fticrii et tudverit expolilionem miniaceatn 
suutn color cm t e tittert, cum paries zxpoiitus rt aridus fu ait, reran ponticam igni tiquefac¬ 
tum poult) idea tempr-ratam net a inducat; deinde postea cafbotdhm in ferreo vase con post' 
iis cam reran uua cum pariete ealfariuttdo sudtire cogal lietqur, ut pcr&qurtur; deitide tunc 
candela CttUttnadisque purij subigai, vii signa marmorca mtda curantur {hmc do'em 
ydnmtrvt grtnee dickur) ; ita obstans cent pontiae larka non patitur nec tutor sptendorem net 
solii radios lambendo eripere ex his potitionibus color tm. Plinv, *Y.ZL, 33, 122, gives the 
same description with this variant: skat et rnarmora nitcicunt, For the Delian temple 
accounts, see Th. Homotie, B.CM., 14 (lSool, pp. 407 If,, c f. EL Lethal, 14 (1890), 

p. 552, So. U, Polychrome; Blumner, Technologic, III, 203; Tnen, Jakr, t IV, 18; Petrol ami 
Chipiez, Jlistoirc de l art, VXH, nt ff., Colli^non, Lai Palychrotnie dons la sculpture grecquc, 
Lerotis, 1S9S. For Illustrations of color, see Ant. Dcnh.. I, 3, Panhenns; I, 30, "Bluebeard”:’ 
19, j 9 ; cf. Fouilles de Ddphcs, TV, Bis. XXT-XXtV, Treasury of Siphnians; Ham civ Bey et 
Remade, Vne Mcropdle royde a Sidan, Baris, 1892, Pis. 34-37. Terracottas: E. Pot tier et 
5 , Retnach, La Nicropale dc Myrina, pp, [37, 362, PL 23; E. Pottier, Les Statuettes de 
terre cuite dans Tantiquitf, p. 259; F. Winter, Das Alexandermosaik qui Pompeii, 1909, 2 
plates: G, M. A. Richter, "Were the Nude Tarts in Greek Marble Sculpture Painted? ' 
Metropolitan Museum Studies, VoL I, Tart I, 1938; The Sculpture and Sculptors of the 
Greeksi New Haven s 1939. 

“*G. Treu, Jahr., IV (1889), p, 10 and note a, and p. 21, paints out that the wax lay 
under the edara cm the head in the British Museum and on the one in Dresden. 
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passages such as the one of Vitruvius make a decision about the practice difficult. 
These Roman statues which, as in the case of the head from the British Museum, 
copy a type of a good Greek epoch, need not however, in their present state, 
necessarily reproduce the original coloring. It is possible that the flesh portions of 
statues were solidly painted after a certain period. We incline to think that in the 
Fifth and Fourth Centuries the nude parts were rubbed with wax and oil so th at 
the marble took on an ivory tone. The cheeks were tinted, however, and in later times 
the flesh, as literary evidence indicates. 1 ’ A realistic touch was thus given, although 
the coloring of Greek sculpture always remained conventional and decorative. Terra 
cotta figurines are sometimes adduced as evidence for color on sculpture but their 
size and material are so different from the monuments with which we are Hpating 
that the evidence must be used with caution. They are brilliantly painted in solid 
colors—red and blue predominating. We have no evidence for the painting of flesh 
in color for marble sculpture in the round from the Fifth or Fourth Centuries, even 
on the statues that preserve extensive traces of color. On the other hand, reliefs show 
flesh tones. The Alexander Sarcophagus of the Fourth Century is a good example, 
with the flesh of the Greeks painted a light yellow and that of the barbarians, a dark 
yellow. The examples from the Fourth Century seem to be from the East, from 
Oriental sites. Our conclusion therefore is that the flesh of Greek statues in the 
round was not painted in solid colors unless in late Hellenistic or Roman times but 
that it was waxed with unbleached wax to give the warm ivory tone found in the 
Hermes and the Venus of Gyrene. Had the flesh portions of Greek statues been 
painted we should have found some trace of it along with the numerous traces of 
color on other parts of the marbles. 

In architecture, the same fondness for polychromy prevailed in early times. There 
is no rule for the application of color, which seems to have varied with different 
materials and styles of buildings. Most of the early temples known to us. especially 
those of Sicily, were clothed with terra cotta in places which received much weather* 
rag. Such were the old Athenaion, or temple of Athena at Syracuse, the old temple C 
at 5 dinos, numerous temples in Magna Gracia and the Treasury of Gela in Olympia. 
The geison and the sEma were customarily decorated in red and black combined with 
the reserved yellowish slip over the day. Geisa were ornamented with geometric 
patterns similar to those found on Greek vases—lozenges, palmettos, meanders, the 
braid, triangle, rosette, and star.” This tendency' toward polychromv was a part 
of tlie primitive Greek’s childish love for color. It dates from the time when statues 

"Lucian, /nttr^., 7; Plato, Rep., TV, 4Jd, C-D; G. Tmi, Olympia, III, Berlin, 1897, 
Regitter, j.t?. Benialung. 

W. Dorpfdd, R. Burrmann, el til., 41 1 Vine tel msnmprogr., Berlin, 1S81; R. Bnmnann, 
Bandbueh dor Architektur, I, Band IV, Keramik, Stuttgart, 1897; cf. Baumeister, Denk- 
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of wood were brilliantly colored vermilion, 1 ' 1 when temples with wooden roofs were 
gay with the painted terra cotta decorations which adorned them. Cornices, metopes, 
and dedicatory plaques, such as the one of Medusa and Pegasus at Syracuse, show 
us this early temple decoration which was later to be suppressed with the introduc¬ 
tion of marble, but which was nevertheless to influence the pnlychromy of later 
times,’ 1 ' These terra cottas date in the early Sixth Century u.c. and similar material 
has also been found at Gela and Camarina in Sicily. In fact the polychrome stage 
with terra cotta revetments, which preceded marble or stuccoed stone, is a very 
common one on South Italian, Sicilian, and Etruscan sites. Gutters, water-spouts, 
and antefixes were also painted in gay colors. We have already noted some of this 
decoration at Thermos, a northern Greek site. 

This earlier polychromy in architecture was later transferred to marble where the 
colors were changed to suit differing needs to red, blue, and green. In the Doric 
order, the triglyphs were blue, the metopes red or blue when ornamented with 
sculpture, otherwise white. Horizontal members like the soffit of the cornice, the 
bed-mould of the metopes, and Lhe lamia were red. Vertical members such as the 
triglvpbs and reguls were blue, though some earlier triglyphs of black are also 
found. Walls of poros were covered with stucco and then painted before marble 
came into use. This stucco might be mixed with any pigment desired. The back¬ 
grounds for pediments or sculptured friezes were red or blue. In the case of the 
Ionic order, color was used with more refinement, merely emphasizing the different 
features of the order. The architects of Doric buildings, however, were fonder of 
color and used it in crasser combinations." 1 Vivid reds, blues, and gilding were 
principally employed, blue mainly for the higher surfaces that were better lighted, 
red for backgrounds. Yellow and green were frequently used for minor details. Guttse 
were sometimes red, sometimes white. 

It was not until early in the Sixth Century that painting at Athens freed itself 
from its decorative connection with sculpture and architecture and began to 
more for its own sake. We have records of early paintings which were dedicated in 
a temple of Artemis Alpheionia not far from Olympia. Two of these were painted 
by Kleanthes of Corinth, Legend has it he or Philokles invented linear painting. 
He painted an Iliupersis, or Sack of Trov, and a Birth of Athena. Probably the 
primitive character of these early paintings gave rise to the report that Kleanthes 

miiler, j.b. Potyckramk; Mrs, L Douglas Van Buren, Archaic Fictile Revetments in Sicily 
and Magna Gracia, London, 1013; F. C. Penrose. The Principles of Athenian Architect lire 
N. Y„ 18S8. 

' ■'CJ- Frazer, Pautanins, TT, 2,6, commentary. 

** p °rsi, Mon. Ant., 35 l XYI, pp, 614 ft; c f. A. Della Seta, Italia antica, Ber¬ 

gamo. 1922. pp. T17 if. and Figs. 103-104, 

“L. Fenger. Dorischi Palyckromie. Berlin, 1886, plates in color. 
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“invented” Greek painting. Aregon painted Artemis riding on a gryphon. The 
nature of these paintings we may assume from early works which we have examined 
and from representations of some of these themes on Athenian black-figured pottery. 
Doubtless, these paintings were, like those of Ekphantos, Eumaros. and the other 
primitives, not really paintings so much as drawings filled In with flat color. They 
must, in all likelihood, have been monochromes. The painters of this age were essen¬ 
tially draughtsmen, and no real mastery had been attained with the brush; they 
practiced mere outline and had not advanced to the point of grappling with com- 
plicated problems. 

From 625 to siq ex. was the great age of tyrants in Greece, and under their 
power as so often in ages of domination by momtrehs, art flourished. 11 We have seen 
that from the Seventh to the Sixth Century, under the Kypselids, Kvpselos and his 
son Periander, the city of Corinth maintained a thriving commerce and sent her 
bronzes, pottery, and other industrial products all over the Greek world. In 585, 
their rule came to an end. In 565, Kleisthenes, the Tyrant of Sikyon, died. Un¬ 
doubtedly, these niters did much to foster art and to encourage the practice of 
painting in which Corinth and Sikyon played the leading role in early Greece. By 
573 * the great Pythian, Nemean, and Isthmian games were founded which helped 
to unify the Greeks and developed to some extent a national feeling. About this time 
Athens was brought to a high point by Solon who was later succeeded by tyrants— 
the Peisistratidai. Under these rulers' especially Feisistratos, 560 to 527 b.c., the 
arts were furthered, and inasmuch as Ionic cities were being harassed by the Per¬ 
sians, man)' Ionic artists found a haven in Athens at this time. Some were “invited” 
by Peisistratos to practice their calling in Athens. From 560 n.e, to 5*0 Athens was 
under the sway of these rulers and during this period we see her rise to eminence 
and attain an extensive commerce, sending her wares especially to Etruria. She was 
the more able to obtain a dominating position since Corinth's power hud waned and 
the Ionian cities were losing their prestige. 

We begin to see the Athenian stamp in painting about 560 n.c. but we must look 
to vases again to help us. In the Francois vase, a large krater found in Etruria and 
novr in the Masco Archcolagico in Florence, we find the national style developed. 
From the crude attempts of the Dipylon artist to this vase was a long stride, but it 
was not made in a single step; there are many transitional vases of the Seventh 

11 For an interesting presentation of conditions under the Greek Tyrants, see F. X. Ure 
The Greek Rcmmantr, London, 192 r, Chs. VI and VII; The Origin of Tyranny, Cambridge 
1923. Gyges of Lydia Has the first tyrant, 687-652; Kvpselos established himself at Corinth 
in 657 B.c., Tcriander his son ruling there from 625-585, Polykrates ruled in Samos from 
540-512; Phalaris at Agrigem um, in 570. Xot everyone will accept the theory presented 
that the tyrants owed their power to wealth acquired as a result of economic revolutions, but 
the material is handled in a very' interesting manner 
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Century showing geometric and Oriental influence. These are usually termed Proto- 
Attic. The old geometric forms still linger on but beside these a wealth of new sub¬ 
jects comes into vogue. Figure za6 a, a jug from Athens, betrays the influence of geo¬ 
metric ware in its shape and in the crude band of dancing figures on the neck (Fig. 
2266). But the main zone of decoration exhibits curvilinear patterns and heraldic 
lions of Oriental mien {Fig, 2266). Numerous motives on these vases are derived from 
the East, but borrowings from the Cormthlan-SIkyonian school do not escape our 
notice. 41 As a typical example we shall take the Nessos amphora, where Hendries is 
shown slaying the centaur Nessos (Fig. 2270). Strewn ornaments are found over the 
field and the rosette and meander border the design. The artist works with the 
silhouette and already the red which Ekphantos brought in is used for the garment 
of Herakles. The vase employs violet-brown and black. On the other hand, the 
fleeing Gotgons are cot painted white and “locality” is denoted by the Hnlphjnq 
(Fig. 2276), The stage readied by the Nessos amphora is roughly akin to that of 
the “Typhon” pediment in sculpture, though somewhat less crude. If it is true that 
the mustache comes in during the first quarter of the Sixth Century, the two monu¬ 
ments are not far removed in time, but the vase is of course earlier. 4 * An advance 
in composition is to be noted in the case of the metope frame for the main design, but 
the use of violet-brown for the faces of Herakles and the Centaur shows that the 
work is laboring with primitive means. Very careful incision for outlines and details 
is found. This vase is followed by a series from Vourva near Marathon and by the 
so-called Tyrrhenian amphora, which form important groups in the Proto-Attic class 
hut which may only be mentioned here in passing. 

Turning to the Attic style of the Sixth Century, we see that the Francois vase 
corresponds in the important place which it holds in ceramics to that of the Kypselos 
chest in furniture. Each is a chef d’tnivre of its kind. The Attic vase, like the chest, 
is a great mine of mythological lore, arranged in zone-like compositions. Strewn 
ornaments have disappeared; the emphasis is on narrative (Fig. 228). Many of the 
myths which were to form a part of the repertoire of painting are already found 
here: the Achilles legend, with the funeral gjimes for Patruklos and the slaying of 
Troilos; Theseus landing from Crete, and the marriage of Pelcus and Thetis; the 
Calydonian boar hunt; the battle of the Centaurs and Lapiths; Hephaistos taken 
into Olympus, and the like. The colors used are black for silhouettes against the day 
ground of the vase, white for the flesh of women and details, and purple. Some red 
was used for the flesh of men. Fairly successful attempts at balance, rhythm, group- 

“ E. Buschor, op, cit. r p. 66. 

44 Koch, Aik. Mitth., 39 (1914), p. *44 and n 2. The Nessos amphora is one of the earliest 
examples known of the occurrence of the mustache in vase-painting. On the Francois vase 
560 b.c., the smooth-shaven lip and the mustache hath occur. The Mosdiophoros is without 
a mustache, Zeus of the pediment with the introduction of Herakles has it. 
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ifigi rapid motion, and localization arc all found. "I races of the primitive triangle 
are still seen in the depicting of the human torso, but a truer rendering of nature is 
apparent. The body is often twisted at the waist, bringing the trunk into front view. 
Often, too, the head faces in one direction while the feet go in the opposite. The 
“bent knee" formula is employed for swift movement. Isocephaly, or the paring 
of the heads of all figures, whether standing or sealed, on the same level for the 
decorative effect, is the rule. But in general, the freedom of action and variety of 
pose seen here were not found in Dipylon ware and garments although sbeathlike 
begin to give some idea of a figure beneath. The weak spot is the composition, which 
seems to have no beginning, middle, or end. There is no inevitable coherence of 
parts, so that certain groups in the central zone might well be interchanged without 
affecting the whole. The monotony is also rather pronounced. This vase was made 
by Ergo times and painted by Khtias . Examples of the same potter's work appear to 
have been found at Naukratis in Egypt, and Gordion in Phrygia. This alone indi¬ 
cates the expansion of Attic commerce and the lack of provincialism among her 
artists. 

In the period immediately following that of the Francois vase, there are number' 
less vases in the black-figured technique 1 —-some of them proudly signed by their 
makers, others by unknown masters. Most of the work is distinctly Attic. A part of 
these painters adopt Ionic motives, shapes, and technique; others were undoubtedly 
native lonians themselves. The vases are usually painted in black silhouettes which 
stand out sharply from the reddish ground of the clay. Sometimes the color is 
applied directly to the day; at other times, a red ocher was put on like a wash. 
When the design had been planned to suit the surface to be decorated, the figures 
were sketched in outline and filled in with a hkek varnish After this, details "such 
as eyes, hair, muscles, and folds of drapery were put in by means of incision with a 
sharp, pointed instrument. In this way, the black varnish was cut through to the 
surface of the day and the lines are yellowish white. Sometimes they were even 
filled in with white, an Ionic device. The outlines of figures were not incised except 
in cases where they overlap. Details in white and purple were added last.* 4 Purple 
was especially used for patterns on the drapery, white for the flesh of women, for 
shields, and ornamental patterns. The subjects chosen were commonly mythological, 
connected with the labors of Herakles, the Trojan war, the birth of Athena and 
Dionysian legends, but some genre scenes occur. 

Typicallv Ionic work is seen in the vases of the artist Nikosthencs.‘“ He was a very 

44 For the Technical details of making a Greek vase, see especially Gisela M. A. Richter 
The Cruft of Athenian Pottery, Vale University Press, New Haven, 1913; Fowler and 
Wheeler, Creek Areksotogy, New York, 1909, p. 4-S. F. R rj I, 13, 34. 

**" Nikosthmes was probably the head of an atelier and employed more than one painter; 
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prolific potter who was food of amphorae of metallic form, with broad, flat handles 
1 Fiy. sag). The designs often show hands of satyrs and monads dandng around the 
vase in pairs. The painting may be characterized by liveliness and spirit, as is the 
ra-ut here, where the decorative patterns are finely rendered—or it may be dull and 
careless. Red-figured and white-ground vases were made in hk workshop. It is 
evident that he was an innovator, experimenting with various processes and forms. 

The work of Amasis appears more individual/ ' In tact, some of his designs have 
an inimitable charm which Nikosthenes’ painters lack. In the Bibliotheque Na- 
tionale is an amphora from his hand which reveals this difference (Fig. 230a). On one 
*id <» Poseidon and Athena are represented; on the other Dionysos and two Maenads. 
In the case of the reverse, we see Dionysos garbed in a long robe and wearing a 
mantle about his shoulders. This dignified and elderly deity is represented as 
greeting two Maenads who hop toward him joyously with their arms about one 
another's necks (Fig. 231). The perspective has not turned out entirely as it 
should have, since the further Maenad is much Larger in size than the one in front. 
The relation of the arms to the figures is also confused. But the artist shows spirit 
and imagination and he knows the value of a good decorative pattern. This is clearly 
evident from the design on the shoulder,—bands of warriors fighting in pairs (Fig. 
230&). The vigor of the thrust lines of the spears, the beauty of balance, the arrested 
motion of the bowman in the center who is fleeing rapidly away with arms and legs 
outstretched, aB contribute to the excellence of the pattern/" 

One of the problems of the Attic painter from the days of Solon until the period 
of Kimon of Klconai seems to have been to try 10 approach nature somewhat more 
nearly in rendering the human form. The vase-painting of this age is, however, 
essentially a decorative art and the first demand therefore is the decorative value 
of the pattern. For this, the masters of the Sixth Century had a fine sense. This 
superiority may be seen in such vases as the Dionysos kylix by Exekias (Fig. 23a) 
and in the Charon vase in London (Fig, 3jo). Designs such as these mean that the 
painter has solved the problem of perfect spacing of Ms masses over the background 
and that he has an instinctive feeling for line. The artist works with fixed schemes. 
The beginnings of this are to be seen in Dipylon ware but in the vases of the earlv 
black-figured style the painter is strictly bound by these conventions. There are 
schemes for fighting, wrestling, running, dancing, locality, and the like. The su- 

one of these is known as the Nikosthcdes Painter, Epi Meters and Olios also worked for 
him. 

“ G. Karo, J IIS., XIX (1899), p. 13 ST Pis. VAT - F. Hauser, (Est. Jakr., X (1907); 
Alice Walton, AJ.A., XI (190 7b PF 1 5° Adamek, Unsiptiertc Vase n dcs Amasis , Frag, 
1895; Loeschcke, P.iV., I, 174 s _- Amasis; j, C, Hoppm, .4 Handbook 0} Greek /L-F. 
Vases, Paris, 1934. pp. 37 ff.: Beazley, Attii Black-Figure, London, 1928, pp, 12 ft App II 

••Cf. W.V., 1B89, FI. ID. 
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periority of Greek art lies in the fact that the Greeks used their schemes as a limita¬ 
tion within which there might be infinite variety. This allowed each artist to repre¬ 
sent beauty as he saw it and yet he worked with laws that were fixed eoouzh to be 
laws." 

What the painter had learned about drawing the human figure and its value as a 
■ decorative pattern is seen by comparing two vases given as prizes in the Panathenaic 
games. The Burgon amphora oi Figure 233 belongs in the early Sixth Century and 
the features show the exaggerations of primitive art. The figure of Athena is heavy, 
and we are not certain whether we have a front or back view, judging from the way 
in which the arm with the spear is attached. Her garment is almost entirely of 
purplish red, because of the early artists love for polychromy. Contrast with this a 
vase executed near the close of the Sixth Century (Fig. 234). The artist here under¬ 
stands how to represent movement more gracefully. He has elongated his figure to 
meet the decorative demands of his vase. He has learned to draw folds in his gar¬ 
ments and to gain the full decorative effect of the jegis. He has made use of hk 
ornamental patterns by sowing them in color over the garment. The vase is less 
polychromatic than the Burgon amphora because purple has been largely given up. 
The prominent features of the face are no longer exaggerated and the design ac¬ 
quires a certain lightness of character which is well seen from a comparison of the 
shield devices. 

Ihe achievement of the black-figured painter was nothing short of extraordinary 
when we consider the medium with which he was working, a black silhouette, in 
which all details had to be put in by incision with a sharply pointed instrument. The 
work was that of an engraver rather than that of a painter. In Figure 235 we see a 
vase of Exekias dating after 550 b.c. AH of the white lines mean incision and show 
Ihe meticulous care needed to render hair, patterns of garments, and details, Exekias 
had a fondness for this kind of work and has produced beautiful examples such as 
this representation of heroes playing draughts. 

But vase-painting worked with one technique, monumental painting doubtless 
with another. It is extremely questionable whether the black-figured silhouette was 
employed by wall-painters. That it was used, however, on other fictile works is 
evident from a series of Attic funerary plaques dating after the middle of the Sixth 
Century. It may be also that in monumental painting of the Sixth Century we are 
dealing almost exclusively with fictile work. Twelve of these plaques were found 
near the Dipylon Gate in Athens and must at one time have former! the terra cotta 
decoration of a tomb. They probably made a frieze-like decoration on four sides of 
rough masonry which supported a stele. Doubtless they helped to conceal the 
poverty of the construction, We do not know just how thev were arranged hut they 

" F. Gardner, Principles of Creek Art, 1914, p. 239, 
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are divided into two groups in one of which the meander pattern at the top goes to 
the left, in the other, to the right* They measure about 0.37 meter in height by 043 
meter in hreadth and there are no suspension holes. The colors used are a lustrous 
black, yellowish-white, and a brown nearing purple. The artist began by painting 
all of the figures in black. Then the white and red additions were made, white for 
the flesh of women, brownish red for the folds of mantles and certain other details. 
Ornaments on garments and details of figures were incised. All of this was set off 
against the almost orange red of (he day. 

The scenes on the plaques concern the death of a woman whose funeral rites are 
brought before us. In Figure 336 we have a group of eight women, five of whom are 
seated in sorrowful attitudes. One of the three standing holds a child in her arms. 
The central figure of the group, distinguished by her rich garment and a mantle over 
her h ea d, is probably the mother of the dead woman, and the child, at the right, the 
orphan. The center of the monument must have been decorated with the main theme 
—the Prothesis scene. Here we see the dead woman wreathed with a crown, laid out 
on a rich funeral couch (Fig. 337). At the right, two women are bending over the 
bier. The Doric column in the fragment at the left denotes the interior of the house. 
Within, a man and woman are represented in attitudes of mourning, tearing their 
hair. In the upper fragment a second woman is shown in a similar attitude. 

The scenes following present the Ekphora or funeral procession. In these frag¬ 
ments are several chariots and groups of men and women on foot The mules which 
probably drew the funeral car are Seen with a nude servant attending them (Fig. 
238). The funerary procession was formed with the bier in front, with men and 
horsemen following. 111 There are few remains of these figures but behind the mules 
we see four men on foot, one of whom is rather grotesquely represented with face in 
iront view. There follow chariots in procession and mourning figures of men and 
women (c/. Fig. 236). Probably the procession of women formed one side, that of 
the men, the opposite side. In the front of the monument the dead woman was laid 
out in state. At the hack were riders and four-horse chariots. 

The composition of the plaques is unified, the drawing exact and sure. At times it 
possesses a certain archaic elegance. There is a distinct dement of melancholy 
which runs through the whole frieze, aroused largely by poses and gestures. The 
art shows a decided superiority to the workmanship of the Corinthian plaques which 
were fashioned for ordinary traders, sailors, and peasants of Corinth. The Athenian 
plaques, on the other hand, were probably made by a good painter such as Eumaros 
to adorn the tomb of the wife of a rich Eupatrid of Athens,** The paintings give us 

G. Hlrschfeld, Festschrift fir I. Overbeck, Leipzig, 1893. pp, s ff r , doubts thal the bier 
was in front 

*' Ferrot and Chipiez, Op. dt„ IX, 254. Caskey suggests they may be metopedike <Ghc 
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some idea of fictile art on a larger scale and it is very doubtful whether there was 
much mural work of a different character in the middle of the Sixth Century. Certain 
conventions are very closely adhered to—light silhouettes for women, dark for men; 
round, incised eyes for men, almond-shaped for women, white for one of the horses 
seen in perspective. The work has an archaic charm combined with strength and origi¬ 
nality. These plaques belong in the age of Peisistratos when Solon's Law limiting the 
luxury of grave monuments was no longer enforced. 4 ®* The Museum of Fine Arts in 
Boston has recently acquired two Attic plaques of this type but about half a century 
older. On one, the dead woman is represented laid out on a couch and mourned by 
two women. Above in the field, three geese fly to the right while below the couch is a 
siren symbol of the soul of the dead. On the second plaque are three women with 
their arms raised to their heads in sign of mourning. Caskey points out that this 
plaque so closely resembles a Hydria of “Vourva” style that they may both be by 
the same hand.* ,b Rumpf assigns the Berlin plaques to Exekias {Gnomon, 1925, p. 
334 1 ■ 

The museums of Athens and Copenhagen possess numerous fragments of other 
plaques of this character. Several have been published by Bcnndorf. 4 " They show 
how much this kind of decoration was in fashion in the funerary architecture of the 
Sixth Century, A number of votive plaques have been found, from the end of the 
Sixth Century. A famous one of a goddess mounting her chariot with Hermes before 
her is signed by Skythes, who was also a painter of vases (Fig. 339). 

Somewhat later than these monuments and showing the more advanced technique 
of light figures against a darker ground instead of the reverse, is a painted poros 
fragment from the Acropolis/ It represents a lioness in a rose red color against a 
dark greenish ground, which was originally blue. It probahly formed a part of a 
ped[mental composition and is one of our earliest examples of the new technique 
Which came in near the end of the Sixth Century, The work is essentially linear m 
character. 


One of the most important monuments in this technique is the painted marble stele 
of Lyseas, a rich Eupatrid of Athens who apparently owned stables of horses which 
competed in the Pamthenaic races ( Fig, 240). The ground of the stele seems to have 
been red, but it has lost most of its color. Against this we see Lvseas garbed in a 
white mantle with a purplish red chiton « Almost the only trace of color is a 


“*The "laws of Solon" may be IW-SoIotii.in Cic. De Leg., H, 26, *4, seems to imply 
as much m regard to this particular Jaw. r J 

,ib BuIl. 0/ the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, u}ij, p, 55, 

40 O. Bennilorf, Criechhcke tend sictiUche Vasenbddcr, Pis. T-TV, 

** 111 Wiegand, Die archamke Poroj-Arckiteklvr dee Akropalis in At ken. ro 0 , 02m 
PI. VI, 3; cf. MiJcbhbfer, At ft. Mitth. r V (1880), p. 164, PI. VI. M • i . 

Cl G, Roden waklt, A at, Dtnk., HI, Pb. 32-33; Loeschcke. Ath. Mittk., IV (1870I r> 26 
Plfi L I, 31 . r" J J 
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reddish patch of this garment seen on the chest. As a priest of Dionysos, Lyseas 
holds in one hand a kantharos which was probably black, and in the other some 
green branches. His beard and hair were apparently reddish brown. The strings of 
his sandals and the border of bis himattou were certainly in colors. There is doubt 
about the flesh-color; it was in all probability left in the tone of the marble.* 1 * The 
contours, which have practically disappeared, seem to have been in black; the lines 
are now white. The drapery, which begins to take on the appearance of real folds, 
calls to mind the inventions of Kim on. In other respects, however, the stele seems 
less advanced, especially in the immobility of the feet, flat on the ground. It is 
doubtless to be dated between 520-510 a.c. as it is simitar to the Aristion stele in 
sculpture.” Doth are Ideal types of manhood having little value as portraits. In 
technique they arc also closely akin. The recently published facsimile of the Lyseas 
stele executed by Gillieton shows more dearly the nobility of the figure and the 
monumental character of the work/ 5 

The horse and rider below Lyseas indicate the victory of a Eupatrid in a race, 
probably at the Panathenaic festival (Fig. 241 b). The color of the rider was similar 
to that of Lyseas. The ground upon which the design was placed seems to have 
been blue, and not the white of the marble. In this stele of Lyseas we have poly- 
chromy and an advance beyond the earlier monochrome stage of painting. Girard 
would associate the monument with the period of Kimon of KJeonai and mark 
as one of his advances, the use of polychromy instead of monochrome work.** The 
colors were probably put on in tEmperti and whether or not a wax technique was 
used, we cannot definitely know. Langlotz connects the drapery of the stele with that 
of an amphora in the Louvre by Euthymides" 

lU Loescbcke held (hat the nude parts and the himation had no solid color but the natural 
color of the marble, “toned m the one case with brown, in the other, with white,” op. tit., p. 
39. K. Muller assumes a light red for the flesh, the same color as the chiton, but thinned. 
Cj. note 52. E. Pftihl. Mah'rci Mud Zekhnung der Gritcken, Mtinchen, 1913, I, 494, states 
that the fact that the flesh parts were more weathered than the chiton and ground indicates 
that the nude portions were un painted. 

l = F. Winter, ffirf. hhr., IH I rgoa), p 130, connects the Aristion steie with the An tains 
krater of Euphmnios. Cj E. Langlota, Zur Ztitbrstfmtnun* dcr strengrotfigutigen Vasrn- 
malcrti ur.d dcr gUxkztitigcn Piastik. Leipzig, 1910, p, O5, He establishes the stele in the 
Leagros period which he dates at 510 b.c. K. Muller, Arch. An:., 37 (1922), pp. 1 ff., ar¬ 
gues from weathering that the ground of the Lyseas was blue; the flesh, light red: chiton, 
dark red; kantharos, black; color of face and half, uncertain; lips, red; branches, nreen! 
The horse on the base of the stele, in his opinion, was (eft in the color of the marbltT The 
boy’s flesh was the same color as that of Lyseas. The ground was a^in blue. 

■" P. Girard, Let Ptinture antique, pp. 142 ff. 

“ E Langlotz. op. tit., p. 67. n. 4; Lmm Album. G 44. FI- gi; J. C. Hoppln, Euthymi 
da and kii Fellovrs, Cambridge, 1917, Fig, 6, p. 61 and PI. XVL 
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Monuments such as the Lyseas stele are of great importance in the history of 
painting. They seem to indicate that painting was at least developing m a manner 
parallel to the development of sculpture at the end of the Sixth Century. There arc 
also other specimens of this more advanced technique, for example, the head of a 
youth from Sunium—a rather free portrait in white outline on a red ground {Fig. 
242). The color of the flesh is reddish, but we do not know that this was the case 
originally. The white lines, which may have been black in the beginning, indicate 
that it was not black. At present it is a red, lighter than the ground/ 5 The monument 
belongs to the end of the Sixth Century, about 510 b.c. Pettier has pointed out its 
relation to drawings by Euphronios. Among other stela; of the period is the one of 
Antlphanes in which a cock is sketched in black with feathers of red and blue against 
Ei ground of yellow. 

Freer than these in style is a disc in marble of the physician Aineios. It dates from 
about 500 b.c. and may have been dedicated by some grateful patient. Only the 
shadow of a figure Is left—a bearded man, seated on a high ft lism os {Fig. 243 ). 
Little color remains but the most important feature is the use of pure yellow on the 
garment over his knee. Black was employed for his hair, his beard, and also for the 
ground line. Blue is found on the letters and a few traces of red here and there 
indicate that the ground color was once more red. There is great freedom in the 
drawing and in the treatment of drapery. The head seems to be a portrait.** It is 
merely an outtine drawing on which color w T as placed in tempers or in encaustic. 

From the Athenian monuments which we have examined it seems very evident 
that until the end of the Sixth Century, a purely Rat style was current among the 
painters of the time. The silhouette was employed and minor details were scratched 
or drawn in. The surfaces were covered with a few solid colors and the background 
commonly used for painting on marble was red. About the end of the Sixth Century, 
the first indication of linear and bodily perspective appears with Kimon of Kleonai' 
Such monuments as the youth on horseback against a dark ground, with anatomical 
details carefully indicated, may perhaps be considered to reflect his influence 1 Fig. 
2410 It seems likely, as Girard supposes, that the change to light-figured sil¬ 
houettes in vase-painting may have resulted from Kimon’s efforts and we should 
therefore reckon the light silhouette against a dark ground and the marking of 
anatomical features as due in pan to his innovations. Certainly painting on a large 
scale preceded vase painting in the introduction of the light silhouette, as the frag¬ 
ment of a lioness referred to above indicates. 

The Warrior 1 ablet from the Acropolis is another very interesting monument 

13 b . cm ., vrn (rsa* k n, xiv, p p . 459 -^. 

” H. DragenrfgriT, /afir.. XII (1897), PI. 1 , pp. 1 ff. Vt. this view. c/. E, Pfuhl, Die 
Anfangc dcr pieeMschm BMmskuml, Miinchcn, 1927, pp. 1 fT., 19, 
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from die end of the Sixth Century. The figure of the youth is again a solid silhouette, 
thk time in very dark brown against a light ground (Fig. 244j. The fictile character 
of the work may have determined the color. The tablet represents a young warrior 
armed with a lance, and with a shield which bears a dancing, nude satyr as a device. 
The drapery about his loins is black with folds incised. His helmet and shield are 
mostly white, but the crest of the helmet, minor markings, and the satyr’s tail are 
painted purplish red. White is used for the eyeball, and muscles are indicated by fine 
black lines on the brown ; folds of drapery by incised lines on the black. The drawing 
calls to mind vase-masters of the late Sixth Century, such as Phintias. The fore¬ 
shortened shield is characteristic of work which in this period so strongly reflected 
the innovations of Kimon. The treatment of drapery is closely akin to what we find 
in Figure 305. The style is throughout strongly reminiscent of Phintias. It is cer¬ 
tainly allied with vases of this circle and Happin may be correct in attributing it to 
Euthyuudes/ r although he states that it shows resemblances in style to both masters. 

The plaque is a brick 0.06 meter thick, 0.3a meter broad, and 0.39 meter high. 
It must have been about 0.70 meter high when whole. It is decorated around the 
edges with two painted bands, one of purplish red and one of black. Above in the 
field runs an inscription, Glaukytes Kolos t but the name Megakies bad been erased 
to make way for this. We do not know the reason for the substitution. Buschor con¬ 
nects it with a Megakles banished in 486, and worthy of this praise twenty-five years 
earlier. 1 * 

Pausing for a moment to reconsider the achievement reached in the major art of 
Greek painting by the days of Kimon, we find in the earliest period, judging from 
the vases, from reliefs such as those from Prinks," from traditional accounts and 
from the earliest Etruscan paintings, that painting in Greece held to flat colored 
surfaces and was geometrically stylised. It undoubtedly avoided the extensive use 
of ornamental patterns found in vase-painting, nor did it, like vase-painting, have 
recourse to black figures unless in the earlier period. Probably few minor'details 
were marked in the figures, and the coloring must have been Very simple. In the 
severe archaic period, which is represented by the metopes from' Thermos, polv- 
chrotny took the place of the earlier monochromes. But until the end of the Sixth 
Centur\% the painting was fiat like Egyptian painting and relief; the employment of 
the pure silhouette was universal. 

The stele of Lyseas of the third stage marks a much freer epoch, in which the 
“innovations” of Kimon began to come into vogue. This monument shows a li<dit 
silhouette against a dark ground, polydiromy, and an ability to render drapery with 

11 J. C Hnppin, Eutkymides and his FeUcw. j, 1917. pp. ff, 

“ E. Buschor, op. cit., p, 148. 

rt G, Karo, Arch. Ans (1908), p. 12j; L. Pernier, Boliellmo d'ortc, 1907. 
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folds. The greater achievement of foreshortening is not evident here but is seen in 
many vases of the early red-figured period. In the East at this time—in Ionia—land¬ 
scape elements were also playing a role in painting, as the pictures dedicated by 
MandrokJes prove. 

Down to the Fifth Century the colors seem to have remained largely black, white, 
and red. The red varied from brick dust to terra cotta and violet. Yellow was often 
reserved in the color of the ground; in the Thermos metopes the color seems to have 
been mixed with red, but the earliest use of a pure yellow occurs about 500 n.c. on 
the marble disc of the physician Aineios. 1 " More colors may have been employed in 
Ionia. Though the sarcophagi do not show others, the gaiety of early Etruscan paint¬ 
ing would indicate as much. We can hardly think of Mandrokles’ painting of Darius 
crossing the Bosphorus without a strip of blue sea. The fragile nature of green and 
blue when fired may have prevented their use on day, but this cannot have been the 
reason for the failure to use them in Greece proper. The reason probably lay in the 
simple character and timidity of the art itself, which was after all much more a 
matter of pure drawing than of painting as we know it It was not that the painter 
did not have these colors at hand; we have seen blue and green used extensively on 
the sculpture and architecture of the period; it was the simplicity of the early 
attempts in the field. 

With Kimon undoubtedly some of the flatness customary in rendering the human 
figure was done away with. Work with the brush began to be significant. By gaining 
control of some of the real media of painting and by learning how to foreshorten, he 
gave to Polygnotos the opportunity for developing a grand style. Without Kimon 
and without the impetus which came into art after the Persian wars when temples 
and other buildings were extensively rebuilt, Greek painting might long have lacked 
the master spirit who placed upon it the stamp of nobility. 

1 he work of Kimon was essentially dependent on draughtsmanship. Drawing was 
to the Greeks more important than color. Justness of outline was the thing sought 
for above all things by the great painters—the lines that revealed movement and 
form, Plutarch thought color of more significance in painting, believing it to be a 
source of greater illusion, but the more prevalent view is represented by Aristotle, 
who champions the superiority of drawing over color.* 11 “Painting docs not consist 
entirely in the mixture of colors, for one color sufficed for ancient painters. Only 
later, they used four, then more. Moreover, a drawing where shadow and light are 
indicated, even without the employment of color—is not that painting? In such 

Yellow occurs earlier 00 the dog of the pinax by Ttmonidas, hut was not used exten¬ 
sively as it appears to have been on the disc of Aioeios! C/. K. Muller, Arch. A ns., tgss, p. 3. 

44 Aristotle. Pccticj, VI, 15; cj. Scholiast on Aratus, Phainvmsm1, Big, quoting Plutarch 
Plutarch. Dr TranquSl. An. 15. 
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drawings we see likeness, the restraint or boldness of the figures, although they are 
devoid of color”* 1 

We have followed Greek drawing, especially on vases and fictile work in general, 
from the crude geometric stylization of the Dipylon age, through the period of 
monochrome silhouettes. Then, the artist was attempting to correct somewhat his 
earlier memory Images by what he observed in nature although his work, was often 
hampered by fixed schemes. By the middle of the Sixth Century these schemata for 
representing the human figure in rest and motion approached nature much more 
nearly. There was great archaic elegance in many vases of the period but as a whole 
the artists were bound by certain conventions which limited their development. 
Chief among these was the use of incision which the black silhouette demanded. 

During the last quarter of the Sixth Century a change came about in vase-paint¬ 
ing. Painters no longer always represented the human figure as a black silhouette, 
but. instead, they began to outline with the brush on the red ground of the day the 
contours of their figures. Thus they allowed their forms to stand out in the ground 
color of the vase, filling the background with black. For the first time, the painter’s 
brush was really emancipated. The artist had attained real freedom in drawing his 
contours and he had in addition the use of the brush for lines of drapery and for all 
details within the silhouette, 

Much lime has been spent in conjecturing the cause of this rha ng- Some have 
asserted that it was the influence of Ionia where we have seen both black-figured and 
light-colored silhouettes, especially on sarcophagi.” Others have sought to ^ pl ain 
its innovation on technical grounds arguing that the new style brought greater pro¬ 
tection against porousness in the vase. The most likely explanation is that the vase- 
painters were following the major art of the period which had turned its attention 
to nature. In order to be able to draw 1 more freely, the artists of the time changed 
from the bLack-figured silhouette to figures in light color. 

We are not able to know the character of the drawing and painting of Kimon of 
Kleonai except as we can follow it on vases and on painted stelae and tablets. Suffice 
it to say that about 525 b.c. we see a few ceramic innovators such as Nikosthenes, 
AndoWdes. Hiscbylce, and Epiktetos working in both techniques and often trans¬ 
ferring to the red-figured style the black-figured designs. Where we begin to have 
real evidence of Kimon’s extensive influence with vase-painters is in the work of 
planters like Euphronios. about 510 B.c. Here, in the Antaios krater in the Louvre, 
where Herakles is represented strangling the giant Antiucs, we see the care in ana- 

11 Philostr, Vita Apollon., II, Ch. 22. 

K M. Heinemann. LamkcAaftlich* glanentc in der gricckixken Kumt bis Pdygnot 
Bam, 1910, p. 82: E, Pettier, BA H. f 14 (rflgc}, pp. 38011.; 16 (1892), pp. 243fi." 
G. Luescbcke. Ath. MiHh. r IV ( iS70>, p 41 (influence of marble-painting) ' 
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tomical detail and in expression of emotion which Kimon undoubtedly brought in 
(Fig, 245)* The muscles of the stomach and the chest are rendered with great pre¬ 
cision; the pectoral lice is marked. There is a suggested attempt at foreshortening 
the giant’s right foot, Moreover, expression is well rendered. The leering look in the 
giant’s eyes and the mouth open in agon)' show the death grip in which Ilerakles 
holds bis victim. The use of a dilute wash for hair and beard adds to the wildness 
of the monster, but chiefly the painting interests us because it gives evidence of 
greater skill in brush work. The growing ability of the artist to render drapery is 
seen in the women’s garments. Since the head of Herakles recalls to us the head of 
the warrior Aristion, we may therefore, with the evidence above, date the vase about 
510 B.c, The pyramidal composition in the center and the carefully balanced mag e ^ 
in the background to right and left offer us an advanced composition which may 
have been influenced by sculpture or by painting. 

The character of compositions in the days of Kimon we also cannot know with 
any degree of certainty. Vases such as the kylix by Euphronios in Munich with its 
elaborate grouping of figures (Fig, 246) indicate that the compositions of Kimon 
were nothing puerile and that we need not presuppose isolated figures strewn over 
the field, as some are inclined to do with Polygnotos, Here the overlapping figures, 
forceful and free action, stop-gap filling and balanced masses prove that the major 
art was rapidly advancing. 

From the time of Kimon until after the middle of the Fifth Century, Greek vases 
drew a great deal of inspiration from the major art of painting in Athens. From 
them we learn much that we know about the drawing of the major artists and how 
it developed. We can trace the painstaking efforts of these artists in rendering the 
smallest details and in attempting to approach nature more closely; we can sec their 
struggles toward self-expression. 

Since drawing played so large a part in the equipment of the Greek painter and 
was such a significant element in his painting, we may pause for a time to consider 
drawing and design as it appears on Greek vases. The monumental painters were at 
no time behind the humbler artists in their technique and vases can indicate for us 
the progress of the major art. These small works of handicraft contemporary with 
the famous masters therefore possess for us a great importance in the history of Greet 
painting. This is the more true because the artisan in Greece was usually an artist 
and invented every time he used his brush. He repeated traditional types unendingly 
but never slavishly nor without contributing something new. Although be was 
dominated by an abstract conception of form, his designs are a combination of 
patterns drawn from nature and formal elements. It is largely the beauty of the 
drawing and design which appeals to us in Greek vases. If the lines found there were 
of such excellence, what might we expect of the master of line, Apelles! The archaic 
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period which we have discussed together with the age of Kirnon of Kleonai was the 
important era when the art of drawing developed so tremendously in Greece. Never 
after were painters so sincere and so true to the demands of their craft as in this 
period of striving to adjust nature to abstract ideas of form. 







VI 

GREECE: DRAWING AND DESIGN ON 
GREEK VASES 1 

T HE arts of design—primarily painting, sculpture, and architecture— 
depend largely upon arrangement for their success—upon the scheme 
of lines, masses, spaces, and colors employed. We shall confine ourselves 
to the discussion of design as it appears on Greek vases. When we con¬ 
sider that, wiLh the aid of these “thousand sketches on fragile clay, we can trace 
an evolution that lasted four or five centuries and created the art of drawing as 
practiced by all modern nations,it would seem worth while to study thpye draw* 
mgs and to analyze the dements which contributed to the beauty of Greek design. 
The recent appearance of several books of importance dealing with the subject of 
Greet vase-painting makes more accessible for the student of Art and Archeology 
a wide range of valuable material for the study of these problems. The publications 
by Beazley* and Hoppin* catalogue and illustrate for us the most important works of 

‘ Pam of this chapter were read at a session of the Archeological Institute of America in 
Baltimore, December, iflat. While some of the material treated was touched upon in Chan¬ 
ter V. It is distanced here from a new viewpoint. 

p gf* P ° tlier ' DoUrif and tke Pssintm e f Greek tr by B. Kahnwefler, London, igoS, 

* J. D. Beazlcy, Attic Red-Figured I'arer in American Museums, Cambridge igrS* 
Attrseftc Vasennudet des rotfigurigen Stiis. Tubingen, 19*5; Greek Vases in Poland, Oxford 
Attic Black-Figvrf, London, igzS. 

■ J. C Hoppin. A Handbook of Attic Red-Figured Vases, Cambridge, 1919; A Handbook 
of Greek BlackFigwed Vases, Paris, 1914; M. A. D. Herford, A Handbook of Greek Vast 
Faulting, London, 1919; K- Roichhnld. Skizzenbuch gtieckische.t Master t MUndien 1919 
E. Ruschor, Greek Vasc-Pahtiin*, ir. by G, C. Richards, New York, 1933; E iinriorz 
Gricctisckc Vasenbilder, Heidelberg, 1912; P. Dticati. Storia della ceramics greets FirJmze’ 
1923; C. Dugas, Greek Pottery, tr. by W. A. Thorpe, London, 1926; C. Nicole La, 
Feature des vases grecs, Paris, 1926; G. von Liicken, Grierkisdtt VasenbMer, Berlin 1921 
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the vase-painters, giving us an appreciation of their achievement as well; they open 
up greater possibilities for the study of design and for aesthetic criticism. 

With the heritage of more than three thousand years of artistic endeavor behind 
us, we are likely to forget that the Greek artist was obliged to solve for himself many 
problems which seem very simple to us today, such as the adaptation of shapes to 
spaces, rhythm, symmetry, foreshortening, perspective, light, and shadow, in the 
dim background of Greek prehistory, which was a prelude to, rather than an essen¬ 
tial stage in the development of Greek art, many problems of composition had been 
successfully attacked and solved, but how* much the Hellenic race really owed to the 
artistic gift of the Cretans in this respect is very uncertain. The amalgamation of 
the Minoans with peoples on the coast of Asia Minor after the breaking up of the 
Cretan civilization gave rise to the splendid outburst of Ionic art and probably 
handed on to Greece a touch of her genius for composition. It gave to her that fond¬ 
ness for the treatment of patterns drawn from nature and suggestions of landscape 
that we term ‘Tonic.’ 1 

In striking contrast to the highly developed art of Crete, with its technical per¬ 
fection and marvelous choice of fauna and flora for decorative purposes, is the art 
of early Greece. Much had been lost after the destruction of the Aegean civilization; 
some elements from Crete were later to influence Greece by way of the Argolid and 
the East, but, in its beginnings, Greek art was almost without conventions and artis¬ 
tic traditions, though some technical facility, some monuments and certain iEgean 
motives had been inherited from Myccnman art. 

In the geometric pottery of Greece, which reached its culmination in the Dipylon 
ware of Athens during the Eighth Century u.c., we see at once that the Greek painter 
displayed an instinctive feeling for design ( Fig. 247; cj. Fig, 109), The way in 
which he has used his ornaments to decorate the various zones shows great skill in 
arrangement and combination. If, however, we separate out single details, such as 
a charioteer (Fig. 2481, the work seems crude and almost grotesque. The primitive 
triangle for the torso of the man and the peculiar structure of the horses with their 
elongated legs strike the eye at once. The charm of the patterns is, however, un¬ 
deniable. The repetition of the dark figures of the mourners in the upper zone of 
Figure 247, against the lighter ground of the clay, and the succession of charioteers 
below, arouse a certain feeling oi pleasure. The artist has used the human figure as 
a schematic pattern and has succeeded well in his effect. No one would deny that 
the water-birds set between geometric checkerboard-patterns and the delicately 
drawn does of Figure 249 are aesthetically moving. These motives were used to 
adorn the necks of large amphora- and they form delightful decorative elements. 
The wild duck of Figure 250 is somewhat more rigid ill form but it is well suited 
to its function in the design (Fig. 251). The Dipylon vases are important not only 
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because of the splendid feeling for design that they reveal, but also because they 
introduced representations of human beings and these representations continued to 
form the main interest of Greek vase-painters until the decline of Greek art. 

After appreciating the good quality of the design, we may consider the means 
employed for expression and the reasons ivhy the artist chose to represent men and 
animals in forms so far removed from nature. The Dipylon artist was quite inde¬ 
pendent of nature in his drawing and seems rather to have perverted it (Fig. 252). 
The truth is that he created his works of art with no regard for the real appearance 
of objects in nature. The image in his mind was a kind of typical picture with 
everything individual and accidental removed. The graphic expression of this was 
a scheme of lines in geometric form: 1 the torso of the human figure is a triangle, 
the legs are long and thin, the head rather bird-shaped; the corpse awkwardly lying 
on its side hits the chest in front view', the head and legs in profile (Fig. 252 ). This 
last phenomenon, in which the various parts of the body are seen from different 
points of view’, resulted from fidelity to a primitive mental picture, which usually 
retained objects in their broadest anti most characteristic aspects. We must not 
consider that the artist was seeking to copy nature; be probably could not have 
done so had be chosen. He did not have his eye upon the object. The schemata which 
he evolved were his means of representing nature in rhythmic pattern. His main 
interest was in decoration and the figures became pure ornament. Gradually, as the 
artist began to observe, these purely mental images were altered and corrected, 
though Greek art for many centuries shows the struggle between the memorv- 
picture and observation of nature in its twisted bodies, squinted eyes, and other 
discrepancies, it does not seem likely that the geometric artist produced these forms* 
as some have held, in his attempts to copy Cretan-Mvcenjean, wasp-walsted figures."" 
Primitive man, arriving at a certain stage of civilization, appears to conventionalize 
his figures in geometric forms, whether be lives in Peru, Elam, Egypt, or Greece. 

In the Seventh Century B.C., when geometric decoration must have begun to pall 
somewhat, the Ionic and Corinthian schools, which were developed in Greece under 
Oriental influence, began to reveal a new style. They were doubtless inspired in 
great measure by tapestries and by objects in metal, day, and ivory brought in from 
the East by Fhmnician traders. From these they borrowed the hybrid and fantastic 
animals of the Orient. In their beginnings, they made use of a style of decoration in 
zones, often compressing or elongating their figures to suit the space to be decorated. 

The Rhodian omochoai, or pitchers, of the Ionic school (Fig. 253) exhibit many 
Eastern motives such as the striding sphinx or the gryphon, the goose, which mav 

“ E. Loewy, The Rendering 0} Nature in Early Greek Art * tr. by j. Fndiergill, London, 

1907. pp. ID, 22 . 

“ E. Ciihen, Rev. ties Eludes grecques, 3S (1915), pp. 1-15. 
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be domestic, the lotus, guillocbe, and dotted circle. On other Ionic vases, the siren 
and lion occur and the panther with face in front view ( Headpiece Ch. V Pip; 2 ) 

The whole field is usually strewn with ornaments like a fabric.'As we have selm 
earlier, the East is the home of these bands of animals which follow one another and 
sometimes bite the one in front. The individual characteristics in drawing to be noted 
are the elongated forms of the wild goats which lend a certain elegance and delicacy 
to the zones of ornament and which emphasize the horizontal divisions of the decora- 
tion (Fig* S 3 ) - The majestic stride of the {Syphon in Figures 253 and 254 fe a repe¬ 
tition of the Oriental hieratic gait seen in the lions of the Procession street in Baby lon 
In ““trust to this, truth to nature is observed in the heavy waddle of the goose and 
m the lightness of the browsing goats (r/. Fig. i„), Everywhere, there is freedom 
of pose, hne observation, and selection. The value of the gryphon as a conventional¬ 
ized decorative animal is fully grasped (Fig. 254)? the curve of the wings, the open 

* Wlt * a a Swa ^° w on the nwe stylized motives, so employed as 

to gain their full value as pattern. One of the main interests of the artist has been 
elegance of form and the beauty of long, undulating lines. In order to accentuate 
these, he has not hesitated to lengthen the animals and to adapt them to the space 
to be decorated (Fig. 354 ) The effectiveness of the Rhodian goats as a pattern has 
recently caused them to be used in modem designs on circular bonbon boxes. The 
polychrome coloring of red, yellow, black, and white adds a note of harmony. 

The Ionic vases from Csre, represented here by certain patterns (Figs. 256 and 
257), show the fondness of the East for introducing plant motives and stiggestions 
of landscape. Figure 257 from the Busiris vase, and Figure 25S as well, exhibit die 
polychromy of Ionia, derived directly from Crete, in their extensive use of black 
white, red, and brownish yellow. But the striking thing about the Busins vase is Jti 
natural ism, whether in the rendering of myrtle branches or m depicting the burly 
thick-lipped negroes who form the Egyptian police guard The hare running up the 
mound i f ig. 2 S fi) back to Assyrian art where animals are seen gallopin- over 
hills, often pursued in the hunt. The hare is truthfully drawn with Ion- ears 'and a 
heavy coat, though its hind feet are those of a lion. The hill and trees, on the other 
hand, are strongly conventionalized. This design is a part of a vase-painting in which 
Europa, seated on the back of the bull, U landing after her long voyage from Crete 
As she approaches, she terrifies the small hare, which races up the hillside. We have 
already noted the love for balance and symmetry in Ionic work and the fact ibat in 
many of these monuments, such as the sarcophagi, we have real pat tern -desivnimt 
with blLatcraJ symmetry. 6 “ 

The school of Corinth, in contrast to that of Ionia, had a preference for heavier 
figures which are compressed or elongated according to a variable canon to suit the 
space to be filled (Fig. 25B). Often the neck of some bird or that of a panther or 
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sphinx is grotesquely lengthened to adorn the neck of a long, narrow alabastron, or 
perfume jug (Fig, 202c), and the legs of various animals are shortened or increased 
to suit the decorated space* The animals are used in a purely decorative fashion 
without regard for proportions. The lion employed as a conventionalized type is seen 
in Figure 259. The hue use of incision for details is especially noteworthy. Ihese 
vases^give the effect of tapestries even more than those of the Ionian class, especially 
because of the large number of “ground ornaments” such as the rosette (Fig. 25S) ■ 
The Oriental motives recur—for example, the panther with one head in front view 
and two bird-bodies (Fig. 260). This motive may be traced later in the capitals of 
Romanesque churches* 11, 

Corinthian figures are drawn differently from the Ionic, with heavier propor¬ 
tions and wings that are often broad and drooping in type and richly adorned with 
purple stripes, The sphinx of Figure 261 exhibits these features in drawing. The 
heraldic and antithetic animals of the East also occur, especially raging lions (Fig. 
262). The animals represented were not studied from nature but the decorative 
element to be gained from the forms was the thing which interested the artist. He 
carefully balanced his masses over the field and made his designs conform to the 
various divisions of the vase. Horses are done in a rather dry, geometric way (Fig. 
263 1 and though they are more recognizable than the grotesque, spike-maned repre¬ 
sentations of the Dipylon vases, they are not yet the type that would arouse a neigh 
from Bucephalus 1 They are, however, the forerunners of those on Attic vases of 
the black-figured style. This is the Corinthian formula for “spirited pair of horses.” 
The second horse is recognizable by the two tails, the legs, and the outline of the 
second head. In the herd of oxen of Figure 264, the grouping of the cattle is skilfully 
managed writh an occasional abbreviating of figures, although there are twenty-five 
legs! Euphronios was not much more clever in handling the same prahlem many 
decades later 1 Fig, 295), 

After adapting and combining for some time geometric patterns, motives from the 
East and from various schfjols such as those of Corinth, Ionia, and Eceotia. 51 Athens 
created a distinctive style of her own. Figure 265 shows some of the old formula; of 
Dipylon ware living on, combined with elements from Corinth and other schools. 
The legs of the horses are long and thin, the bodies elongated and narrow. The heads 
and manes are conventionalized in the Oriental manner. In the drawing of the human 
figure some freedom is attempted but the artist does not feel the inconsistency of the 
body facing forward and the bead backward. 

=> Morin-Jean, Le Dessin des attirruiux r« Grice, Paris, 1911. The drawings of Figs. 248, 
140. 250, 254. 256, 259, 260, 3O1, 262, 26.3, 264, 365, 369, executed by M. Morin-Jean, are 
reproduced here by his kind permission and that of the publisher, Henri Diurens, Paris. 

64 t'j. this view, see E. Pfuhi, Meterci und Zekhmmg tier Grieckrn, Munuben. 1923, I, 
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By 560 ii.c.. the date of the Francois krater/ the old Dipylon ware had practically 
died out and Athena had developed a true archaic style, as we have seen from this 
vase. The animals In this period are frequently drawn with great delicacy and refine¬ 
ment; the proportions of figures become more slender and though the forms are 
often angular, there is greater grace, The cups of the “Kleinmeister” are beautiful 
examples of the decorative art from the middle of the century (Fig. ;66 ). They have 
the charm of miniature work and the note of Attic restraint is already sounded, The 
“ground ornaments” which Lhe Corinthian and Rhodian schools loved are not the 
things that satisfy the soul of the Attic painter. He is content to place a single 
animal in the center of the field and to wind a palmette on either side of the handles, 
This is an example from the hand of the painter Exekias, and is therefore to be 
dated about the middle of the Sixth Century. He proudly signs his work with his 
signature. At times a head of a man or a woman in outline i Fig. 267!, two fighting 
cocks, or mythological scenes replace the animal figure. There is always simplicity 
of pattern, and the artist does not often care to crowd the zones with figures as his 
forerunners had done. Nenokles. TIeson, Hermogeues, Anakles, and Sakonides were 
some of the finest cup-makers of this epoch. 4 * 

In the period of Exekias, there is greater nobility and greater truth to nature in 
the artists' conception of the human form 1 Fig. 268), Rut it is always evident that 
the pictures are typical ones—that at the basis of the artist’s design are certain 
fixed schemes. Indications of muscular detail begin to emphasize the roundness of 
form, The artist becomes more interested in the rendering of hair and drapery, which 
are done with not a little precision and nicety. But even though drawing grows 
more significant, many of the rigid forms of an earlier age live on; the eye in front 
view is still seen in the profile face; there is no adequate memory-picture for the 
human hand; m many instances, the head still faces in one direction, the feet in 
another. The stiffness of these archaic forms was often intentional and was adopted 
for decorative purposes, but the practice of incising the details of figures greatly 
handicapped the freedom of the painter. The horses in Figure 269 reveal the primi¬ 
tive artist’s love for representing even the things which he did not see in the way of 
horse’s legs and hoofs. The angular drawing of the legs of the riders was intentional 
and was employed for a decorative end. 

The vase-painting of Figure 270, which represents Peleus hringing the child 
Achilles to the centaur Cheiron, shows black-figured design at its best, although the 

'Some date this vase as early as 573 ft.C.; others near 550, as G. Dickins, Cat . of the 
Acropolis Museum, CiimbridjT*!, tgii, p. 10; of, E, Langloiz, Zur Zcitbwtimmung def 
strengrotfig urigen Vasenmoterei and dcr gtckkzcitif’cn Blast ik, Leipzig, 1920, p. i t. 

For illustrations of these vases, see J. C. 1-Joppin, .-1 Handbook of Greek Black-Figured 
Vases, Paris, 1924. Cf. A. TL Smith, F. N. Pryce, Corpus Vttsorrtm Antiqvorum, Great Brit¬ 
ain , Fase. 2, London, iyaG, III, H, e. Pis. u-rb; Beazley, Attic Blurb-Figure, London, 192S, 
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ground this time is not the customary red but a creamy yellow. The field is divided 
in the center by a conventionalized tree and the masses of black are dextrously bal¬ 
anced on either side. The drawing reveals infinite care and charm. There are no 
superfluous lines. The branch over Che iron's shoulder serves to fill in the upper 
field and to complete the rhythm. The dog helps to balance the masses of black on 
the right. The figures begin to move; the feet are no longer planted flatly on the 
ground. The jaunty way in which Achilles is held indicates immediacy of action. 

The black-figured period was one of greater invention than is often recognized. This 
was the time when subject matter and various schemata were invented which the 
later red-figured style frequently adopted: Herakles and Theseus at their labors, 
Helios in bis chariot, the Judgment of Paris, Dionysos with bis bands, the Sack of 
Troy, the battles of the centaurs, the departing warrior, and the like. Balance, sym¬ 
metry, rhythm, and perspective were attempted even in the time of the Francois 
vase. The Calvdonian boar hunt from this krater (Fig. 27*) reveals all of these 
elements in play. The rhythm arising from bodies in motion is seen in the runners 
on the Sixth Century Fanathenaic amphora of Figure 272. The outstretched arms, 
one forward and the other back, and the raised left legs give a vivid impression of 
a two hundred yard dash- The artist's formulae still remain very primitive; there 
is a reminiscence of the triangular torso produced by the narrow waists and broad 
chests; swift motion is represented by the ‘ betit knee" scheme. This formula for 
rapid motion continued in the red-figured style where it was employed with greater 
drill { Fig. 273 i, the lines of one figure seeming to pass on to the next and to cany 
on the action. The artist often spares himself the trouble of drawing the human body 
bv p l aci n g it behind a shield, though undoubtedly in this case he did so for the sake 
of the pattern. 

The black-figured vase of Figure 274 is an interesting piece of work showing the 
advance in technique m the last quarter of the Sixth Century', There is still a sug¬ 
gestion of the East in the heraldic animals which form the lower border and the 
palmettc has been conventionalized along the sides into a subtle pattern. But the 
striking dements in the design are the judicious spacing of light and dark and the 
rhythm produced by the various verticals; beginning with the columns, this is 
repeated in the female figures, in the water jars on their pedestals with the fountain 
heads above, and lastly in the metope and triglvph arrangement at the top. There is 
a clever effect of depth attained by placing a woman now before, now behind the 
columns of the spring-house. Variety is given to the scene by the use of the Ionic 
branch pattern. White is added For the flesh of women. The folds of the drapery 
begin to acquire thickness. 

The black-figured vase-painter understood thoroughly the art of adapting his 
design to the shape of the vase to be decorated and to the particular portion of the 
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vase, whether it was a frieze, a shoulder band, a metope-like panel, or a circle. On 
the shoulder panel of the amphora in Fissure 275, the design is perfectly balanced on 
either side of a vertical Tine passing through the warrior standing behind the horse, 
which is also the central axis of the vase. Very often a pane] extended from the 
base of the handles over the body of the vase, but the artist soon disposed of formal 
panels and gave hiniseif freer rein, limiting his design with palmettos, as in the red- 
figured amphora of Figure 276. The design in the center of the kylix, or drinking 
cup. also evolved from a gorgon's head to patterns of single figures, such as the 
horseman of Figure 277, the forerunner of Euphronios* Thracian rider. But it is 
especially from works such as the interior of the cup of F.xekias, representing 
Dionysos sailing over the sea with the vine, that we realize how skilful this adapta¬ 
tion could be 1 Fig. 2.32). The vine branch growing from the mast divides the pattern 
into two symmetrical parts. The graceful arbor above with its rich clusters of grapes 
is balanced by the leaping dolphins below, beautifully arranged in a group with 
very finely curving lines. The Fanathenaic amphorae also have skilfully ordered 
compositions disposed in finely balanced patterns, picturing the athletic contests 
(Fig. 278). A line drawn through the vertical axis ot the vases oilen gives bilateral 
symmetry. But, whatever the shape to be decorated, the artist chose his pattern to 
suit it (Figs. 279-2801.10 the siamnos of Figure 279 painted by Oltos in the factory 
of Famphaios, it was necessary to have a compressed, elongated pattern. The artist 
has therefore bent the figure of Hcrakles over the river god, Achetoos, in a death 
struggle, instead of making Achelobs a bull-man, he has aided his design by making 
him half-snake, half-human. Even though the painter plays strange tricks with his 
figures and gives us practically dwarfs at limes, as in the kylix of Skythes 1 Fig. 281 i, 
the beautv of the design covering the vase is in no way impaired, bul rather en¬ 
hanced. The spirited little figures are so satisfactorily spaced and combined with the 
pahnelle pattern that the whole comjiosiiiun leaves nothing to be desired. In this 
scene, Theseus is represented in the act of strangling the wily robber. Prokrustes, 
Wild landscape is denoted by a sharply pointed rock and a hare nibbling at a shrub. 
On the reverse, the hero attacks the sow of Krommyon. This vigorous drawing is the 
work of a Scythian slave, as his name indicates. The vase dates about 520 b.c. In 
Figure 282, the Xenotimos painter of the free style near the end of the Filth Cen¬ 
tury has again produced figures of miniature proportions; but the masses of light 
and dark are arranged with such genius, because of the way in which tile forms 
are silhouetted against the background, that the eye is entirely satisfied. The main 
scene is concerned with the birth of Helen. At the right is Leda; at the left. Kly- 
taimnestra. In the center, beside the altar. Tyndareos is seen. The seated figure 
represents Feirithoos, In contrast to these delightfully Lilliputian figures are those 
of the design of Figure 280, which is again eminently suited to the space to be 
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covered. It is a scene of three revelers, drawn by Hennonax in a measured stytej 
with large forms and austere movements. The rhythm produced by the outstretched 
arms and the lines of the legs is quite pronounced. 

One of the most difficult problems which the vase-painter had to face was the fill¬ 
ing of the circle in the center of the kylix. This he met in various ways. In the earliest 
period, he cut off a segment of the circle and placed bis figures upon it (cj. Fig. 287). 
Very often he represented a figure in swift motion, with the arms bowed outward and 
the legs bent in running, in the old “bent knee” attitude, as in the satyr in Figure 
383, At times he twisted the form into a contorted position, as in Figure 2S4, a work 
of the Panaitios Painter, Here the head and one arm are bent forward, the other 
arm backward, while the right leg is a bit lengthened to fill the space. At other times 
he introduced an object into the field to balance the design, such as the fallen stick 
of the lyre-player of Skythes, in Figure 385. Here one notes not only the superiority 
of the design but also the marking of the breast muscles with strong lines and the 
rendering of the details of the abdomen in a dilute wash. 

It is interesting to follow the evolution of the design from the single standing 
figure, rather stiffly posed, through the more agile moving forms. Floating figures 
also occur, such as Aphrodite on the goose 1 Fig. 286). This is found on a white- 
ground vase in the British Museum, assigned hy Beazley to the Pistoxenos Painter. 
The elegance and precision of the drawing betoken a skilled hand. The introduction 
of a second figure into the design, producing a composition where two figures pivot 
on either side of a central axis, occurs very' early (Fig. 2S7), The tripod above the 
mound in Figure 288, where the young Glaukos naively wi! nesses his ovvn resurrec¬ 
tion I'rom death, marks the division in this while-ground kylix. The legend depicted 
here is the story of Glaukos. the son of King Minos. The child was accidentally 
killed. The King placed the seer Polyeidos in the tomb with the dead boy to bring 
him back to life. Luckily for Polyeidos. he killed with his spear a snake which he saw 
there. Immediately, a second snake brought an herb with which it revived its dead 
companion. Polyeidos profited by the lesson and brought Glaukos to life, Here, he is 
represented killing the serpent. This vase was painted bv the Sotades Painter. 

In general, the various artists are fond of emphasizing Lhe Central point of the 
vase, In Figure 285, the Brygos Painter has indicated it by breaking the circle above 
the head of Selene, with the moon. This design, because of the skilfully patterned 
drawing of the winged horses with their interlacing forelegs, is a graceful work of 
aesthetic significance and forms an effective composition for the interior of a cup. 
The origin of the motive is to be found in black-figured designs with Helios in his 
chariot* 1 ' 

Wc have mentioned only in passing the red-figured technique in Greek vase- 

,b C/. J.II.S ., XIX [1899J, PI. IX. 
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painting. It probably arose because the artist felt the cramping limitations of the 
black-figured style and desired to use his talent in drawing to greater effect. He first 
sketched on the surface of the leather-hard clay, which had been covered with a red 
ocher wash, the qu times of his figures.* This preliminary sketch, made with a blunt 
instrument, is visible on most vases today—a shining, colorless line, which was 
usually followed fairly closely in the final work, although it was sometimes altered. 
After the preliminary sketch had been completed, it was surrounded first bv a 
narrow painted line, and then by a broader contour line, probablv intended to keep 
the black glaze from miming imo the design. The details of the figures and the 
drapery the artist executed in relief lines, using the black glaze and applying it with 
an instrument which is still unknown. The glaze has recently been the subject of an 
extensive investigation by Professor Charles Binns of the New York School of 
Clay-working and Ceramics at Alfred, New York. The results of his work and the 
supposed constituents of the glaze are shortly to be published.'' The instrument used 
to apply the glaze may have been a feather brush made from a snipe's or swallow's 
feather, or a metal or reed pen, or a bristle from a pig or boar, or even a camel’s hair 
brush—but what it actually was can only be left to conjecture at the moment. The 
last stage in the making of the vase was [he filling in of the background with die 
black glaze. This was done with a brush—at least in the case of larger surfaces— 
while the vase was turned on the wheel. 

The significance of the freedom given to the vase-pain ter about 530 b.c.. because 
of the introduction of the red-figured technique, can hardly be overemphasized, even 
though some of the earliest red-figured works are practically transliterations of 
black-figured designs. The Thracian rider of Euphronios 1 Fig. 2901 and the 
amphora of Figure 376 are cases in point (cf. Figs. 277 and 2701. Tn many of the 
early red-figured cups, the human figure is treated entirely as a pattern, as in 
Figure 291. and in this use, as earlier in the Dipylon and black-figured vases, the 
painter attained great success. Some of the best drawing of the archaic severe stylo 
is revealed in the work of Epiktetos, 520-4751 ? , b.c. His figures are almost miniature 
in character and show great refinement. There is a certain thinness and lightness of 
form and meagurness in the number of lines employed, which emphasize well the 
sober, restrained character of the work. The drapery is amazingly simple in its 
folds. Figure 293 gives a good example of the use of trim outlines and a neatly 
balanced composition. To quote the famous dictum of Beazley about Epiktetos: 
“You cannot draw better; you can only draw differently.” 5 Figure 293 which pre¬ 
sents a symposium or drinking scene from the hand of Epiktetos, exhibits similar 

<r K_ Keichhold, Skizzenhuch gfieckecker Masftf, Mime hen, 1019, p. 4. thinks there 
was a second preliminary sketch in an oily solution which has entirely disappeared. 

** AJA., XXXIII (1919), PR *~ 9 - T J. D. Bettzky, VA. t 1918, p, ig. 
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characteristics and contrasts strongly in its simplicity with much of the work of 
the Andokides Paid ret, where a love of rich and elaborate detail and a fondness tor 
curved lines prevail. The vases of Epiktetos show Attic restraint. This one by the 
Andokides Painter seems much more “Ionian” In Its ornateness and excess in decora¬ 
tion tFig. 294 J. This man was doubtless a foreigner who had been trained in Nau- 
kraiis or in some Ionian center and who came to Athens in the period of strong 
Ionian Influence (LangloU, Z&tbest., p. 271/* He was working there at the height of 
the tyranny which was suppressed in 510 b.c. Perhaps the clientele which he served 
formed die elite of the aristocracy. They are much more elegant, with their long 
curls, their side whiskers and rich garments than the simple folk of Epiktetos. The 
cross section of Athenian life, which the Andokides Painter gives us, represents a 
rather mannered and precious group of individuals who doubtless constituted the 
upper stratum of society and who were a bit foppish with their rosebuds, elegant 
canes, iuid elaborate mantles. It was no unfortunate thing for Athens that their 
Oriental proclivities were brought to an end by the expulsion of the tyrants. 

The masters of the ripe archaic period which follows were even more skilful in 
drawing than their predecessors. The Antaios krater of F.uphronios is an excellent 
case In point (Fig. 245), Not only is there wonderful understanding of anatomy 
here, but a new handling of expression is found (Tig- 314). Interest in more 
elaborate compositions grows by leaps and bounds, as may readily be seen from the 
more complicated groups of Euphronios in Figures 240 and 295. A work of unusual 
charm from Euphra^as’ factory' is the Theseus cup in the Louvre (PL IX), painted 
by the Panaitios Master, though more delicate in style than some of his other 
vases. This painter is especially fond of large-headed, thin-limbed figures with big 
noses and faces that are often vulgar in type. Here, we have a decided contrast— 
the UgbL, boyish figure of Theseus borne on the hands of a Triton as he enters the 
halls of his mother, Amphiirite. Theseus had been insulted by King Minos while on 
his voyage to Crete with the youths and maidens who were to be sacrificed to the 
Minotaur. Minos had challenged Theseus to prove his divine descent from Poseidon 
by rescuing the ring which the king had thrown into the sea. Theseus has arrived 
before his mother, with the aid of Athena. He is shown receiving a wreath from her. 
The legend probably mirrors the passing of sea-power from Crete to Athens. The 
youthful figure of Theseus seen through transparent drapery, the majestic form 
of Athena, with her elaborately pleated garments rendered in various parallel and 
zigzag folds and the attempt to draw Amply trite’s mantle over her head and 
shoulders Ln many rich pleats disclose an artist of invention. The Fanaitios Painter 

11 IT. von Wibmowitz, dmtofefer und A then, Berlin, 1895, H. 74 . note 5, holds that 
Andokides was a client of the family to which the orator Andokides belonged. I owe the 
reference to Miss Milne. Beazley, Attic Black-Figure, p. 25, gives the black-fiusired designs 
to the Lyslppides Painter, 
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has been associated by many scholars with Euphronios and has, in fact, been thought 
to be the painter. Euphronios, In his later manner. He could much more justly be 
the Brygos Painter with whom he shares the long-limbed figures of men with large 
noses. They are often engaged in vivid action and possess a certain lifelike reality 
which contrasts sharply with the more abstract designs of earlier masters. Our vase 
is not executed in this broad, bold manner, but in a refined and more exquisite style. 

There are few more beautiful cups than the Theseus kyiix. Archaic patterns, such 
as the hair done in wavy strands and the stiffly outstretched hands, are turned to true 
coin by this artist. The use of perspective In the folds of the garments gives us 
borders rendered with some detail. The artist's sense of tactile value is not verv 
pronounced. The charm of the drawing of the interior is increased not a little by 
the addition of the meander design and the perfect palmetto pattern on the edge. The 
outer surface of this v;ise figures the exploits of Theseus <:j t Fig. 300 1. 

In the kylix of Figure 206 from the factory of Paniphaios. and probably executed 
by the Nikosthenes Painter, we see to what lengths love of rhythm and balance 
could carry the artist. Two warriors and two youths with armor alternate with one 
another on either side of the vase, between two spirited Pegasi. In following the lines 
we observe the rhythm achieved by the painter and how r the movement in one figure 
is taken up and passed on to the next. Even the small black spaces between the legs 
of the horses and men form charming patterns. The general effect of the whole design 
is that of fine, point lace. The patterns are admirably suited to die decorated sur¬ 
face. How this rhythm and balance could degenerate into dramatic and almost 
bombastic composition is seen in the later “Polygnotan” aryballos from Naples 
(Fig. 297), where the fighting Greeks and Amazons are posed in corresponding 
groups on either side of a central fallen Amazon, but wiiere the strength and beauty 
of the design is in part lost because of the exaggeration of movement and pose and 
the emphasis on the third dimension. This vase was painted by Aison Dear the close 
of the Fifth Century (cf. Fig. 327). 

In the third quarter of the Sixth Century, certain vase-pa inters began to interest 
themselves in the human body—Sts anatomical structure and muscular detail. About 
520 ij.c. they also began to show an active interest in linear foreshortening, repre¬ 
senting the bndv in twisted and violent positions, the legs in front and back view. 
It is undoubtedly true, as has been said, that this was largely due to the influence of 
the wall-painter, Rim on of Rleonai, but also in part it was due to a certain desire 
to vary somewhat the monotonous types of an earlier age, It meant that the artist 
now turned direcUy to the study of the human form, instead of correcting his 
memory-picture of it by random observation. Greater interest is shown in the trunk 
of the human figure, which is presented in aspects not seen until now—obliquely and 
in back view. 
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Tbe vase-painters who seem to have been most attracted by the new vogue were 
Euthvmides, Euphronios, Fhintias, and the Kleophrades Painter {510-470 n.c.). 
Euthymides and his school are fond of showing athletes in back, view, but the results 
produced are sometimes rather inadequate. Figure 298 presents two typical figures 
in rear view and the difficulty which the artist has had with the hips, shoulder blades, 
and arms is very evident The figure at the right, in fact, seems to lack a right arm 
and the left arm of the athlete on the left appears to told bach. The toot in front 
or back view also intrigued the painter, but he seems to have had no adequate idea 
of how to draw it. The heel often resembles a pad added to the boLtum of the foot. 
This amphora has been attributed to Euthymides. Much more successful are the 
stalwart, fleshy figures on the back of the 'TTektor’ amphora in Munich (F. K,. Pi, 
14b signed by him as the painter. On this amphora he boasts that Euphronios never 
made a better vase, so that the two men must have been rivals. The efforts of the 
Kleophrades Painter, in Figure 299, were also fairly successful. The right hip of the 
youth in back view is incorrectly drawn, but the right foot is cleverly presented, so 
that several planes seem to be indicated* The painter has also attempted to fore¬ 
shorten the foot In front view in the case of the two figures at the right. The style 
of the Kleophrades Painter has a certain massiveness about it. The figures are solidly 
built and are often heavy in type. The folds of the drapery are quite thick and 
voluminous. 

The Panaitios Master in Euphronios’ workshop was very' canny in handling back 
views as tbe figure of Theseus in Figure 300 testifies. With the long, sweeping curve 
from the left hand to the foot, it forms one of the freest and most engaging figures 
from this period. The left leg is, in fact, lengthened to add to the effect. The artist 
has also drawn a face in front view in the case of Kerkyon at the left, and has not 
avoided the indication of locality by trees and rocks. The various planes, however, 
seem to be suggested rather than developed. The scene represents the labors of 
Theseus in wrestling and in capturing the Marathonian bull. The groups are satis- 
lyingIv balanced on either side of the tree in the center. On the interior is the design 
of Theseus visiting Amphitrite 1 PI. IX L 

With these painters, the new movement toward naturalism was one of vital 
importance and they rarely lost sight of it in their painting. But its effect was 
sporadic even earlier, and is observable in works of the Andokides Painter, such as 
the Berlin amphora of Figure 301. Here, the twisted figure at the right and the face 
in front view, together with the wrestler hidden behind his opponent, give evidence 
of the growing freedom, Epiktetos was not untouched by the new fashion, and Pei- 
thinos, a mannerist who painted »n the factory of Chachrylion, seems to have felt its 
influence, if we may trust the evidence of Figure 302. The genuineness of this naive 
fragment in Syracuse has been doubted by Perrot. but it seems a pity not to accept 
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it anion" the works from this factory, especially when we see that the youth is prac¬ 
tically duplicated on a cup in Lhe Louvre,' 

We hear from l’iiny that Kimon was able to make his figures look upward and 
back and that he did away with the archaic rigidity of pose and movement. We see 
these innovations reflected in works such us the kylix of Figure 303, attributed to 
Euthymides. The freedom of pose in Liie fleeing warrior on this vase is very daring. 
But in most cases foreshortening was more often suggested than achieved. Many 
times it was avoided in various ways and the general effect of its presence produced. 
An example of failure neurallv to indicate foreshortening, while achieving the general 
effect of it, is seen in the Bald-headed Schoolmaster (? 1 of Figure 304. from the hand 
of the Panaitios Master. Here, a more correct rendering of the buck in foreshortened 
view would have shown less of the left side, but the artist has not indicated the 
rounding away of the surface from the spectator.' 1 He has, however, turned his atten¬ 
tion to nature, as the crooked nose, bald head, and thin legs of the Schoolmaster 
prove. 

That this tendency toward the use of foreshortening was a very widespread one, 
is obvious from the numerous examples of it on vases. These attempts were as yet 
hardly ever successful. An example of this is the dog of Figure 305 foreshortened in 
back view, by the Kleophrades Painter, or the horse of Figure 306, with its head in 
full front view, perhaps by Hypsis. The vase by Kleophrades represents a warrior 
consulting the omens by inspecting the entrails of an animal. At the left is a Scythian 
slave wearing a garment with long sleeves and legs. In front of him a small slave 
holds a liver in his hands. Divination by regarding the aspect of the liver was not 
uncommon in antiquity. 

Foreshortening and the third dimension are better handled on a vase by the 
Panaitios Master 1 Fig. 307 1. Here, the positions of the wrestlers are very com¬ 
plicated and the painter has marked his planes with some success. The knee of the 
kneeling youth, with the ankle and the back, of the foot indicated behind it, together 
with the foot of the trainer in the rear, give a real feeling of perspective. But even 
here the illusion is by no means complete. The artist tends rather to mark the 
extreme planes. He arranges the planes behind one another like silhouettes. We have 
the general effect of various “drops” in stage scenery. Perhaps the lack of knowledge 
on the part of the artist and his inability to foreshorten were advantageous to his 
designs, or his own infallible taste may have helped him to keep his designs flat. The 
decorative end for which they were created on the curved surface of a vase after all 
demanded that they be flat. 

• E. Pettier, Lowre Album, II, 142, G 38. J, C. Roppin, op. fit., T. 166. J. D. Benzlev, 
Alt. Yas., p. jo, places the Louvre example in a class ■'related lo the works of Peiihmns. 

"Jules Berchmaus, L'Esprit dhoratif dam la dramiqtw grecqur, Arnold dc la sociM 
d'archcologic dc Bruxelles, 23 11909), Uga. sh, !?■ 
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The naturalistic movement which we have mentioned had its influence on the 
reliefs of the period no leas than on vases. The newly discovered bases from Athens 
not only reveal a fondness for bach views and for figures bent and twisted in exer¬ 
cise, but we see the same attack on the problem of the third dimension ( Fig. 308)* 
However unsuccessful these various attempts at foreshortening were—and there 
were very many unsuccessful ones—we must grant that the painters and sculptors 
of this period were doing their best toward the solution of a very important problem 
in art and that all of this striving was necessary for the final comprehension of linear 
foreshortening and perspective. For vase-painting, however, the significance of these 
innovations was not so great and flat designs remained the first demand for the 
artist. 

It is not our purpose here to trace in detail the history of vase-painting in Greece; 
this would require much more space than may he devoted to the subject. We shall 
merely attempt to indicate in outline the characteristics of representative painters 
who were in part contemporaries of Euphrnmos, in part his successors, bringing the 
development from 500 B.c. down to the end of the Fifth Century. This means selec¬ 
tion and passing over many anonymous painters whom Beazley has been drawing 
from oblivion. The history of red-figured vase-painting for a time centered around 
the “Big Four’"—Euphronios. Douris. Hieron, and Brygos. The number of known 
painters has now increased so enormously that this group of artists and factory 
owners is somewhat overshadowed; nevertheless, the achievement of each of these 
men is of importance and is fairly representative of what was taking place on a 
large y ah* among great numbers of ceramists. But each artist had his individual 
stamp and that we must always miss by adopting the eclectic process. 

One of the most interesting problems in drawing which we find in vase-painting 
from the end of the Sixth to the middle of the Fifth Century B.C., is the one which 
fared the artist in the rendering of the human eye. The early painter drew it from 
memory. Tie always presented it in front view—the most typical view—and placed 
it in the profile face. The pupil was a black ball which might touch both the upper 
and the lower lids* The corner of the eye near the nostril was always closed (Fig. 
309. Nos. 1-6I. Thus was not a very lifelike rendering and a few more enterprising 
painters, doubtless feeling this, occasionally used a circle with a dot (Nos. 7-111. 
Beazley suggests, to indicate a blue or light colored eye! Probably also the practice 
of placing the pupil more and more in the corner was an attempt to correct the 
memory-picture from observation. At any rate, we find <1 series such as is seen here, 
in Numbers 12-19, which gradually pushes the pupil more and more toward the 
corner, until we have many figures with squinted and crossed eyes. The circle of 
Euphronios and Eulhymides frequently introduced the use of lashes, seen in Num¬ 
bers 20-2 3, Finally, with observation of nature, the profile eye is opened on the side 
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near the nostril, such examples as the triangle of Number 23 by the Ervgos I’ainter 
helping to bridge the way for a correct rendering in later limes (Nos, 24-39). The 
Panalhenaic amphorae, which retained the black-figured technique in the Fourth 
Century, give us a dear presentation of this chronological development in the draw¬ 
ing of the profile eye. 1 ® 

In drapery, too, we may follow the same struggle toward perfection. First of all 
in black-figured vase-painting the garment was a sheath—the Doric peplos 1 Figs. 
afi8, 271, 233) —until 540 is.c. between 540 and 530 b.c. the chiton appeared beside 
the pep!os, but in 530 with the advent of the red-figured style, the soft Ionic linen 
garment with sleeves became almost the exclusive fashion and we first find simple 
folds arranger! on one side (Figs. 274, 234 1; then a double set of folds on either side 
of a central panel (Fig. 245) ; then two or three groups of folds, or art even distribu¬ 
tion of folds over the surface of the chiton, and finally, the illusionistic effect of 
drapery (Fig. 332). It is possible to trace this progress as well on Panathenaic 
vases. 11 

There are innumerable ways in which we may follow the growing ability of the 
painters of this epoch. We may examine the rendering of hair, for example, which 
proceeds from formal locks in curls or strands to die use of dilute washes and finally 
to an impressionistic rendering of hair. We will study their achievement, however, 
by e xa mining their compositions and drawing, observing how the artist proceeded 
from simple silhouettes repeated one after another in frieze-like fashion to more 
complicated groups and subtly balanced design? of overlapping figures; how he 
progressed from abstract linear designs to compositions filled with figures of 
pulsating vitality. 

In a vase signed by the master Sosias as maker, we have a work connected by 
Hauser, Beasley, and others with Euphronios 1, Fig. 3 ro'. If it is from the hand of 
Euphronios, which seems doubtful, wo must certainly believe that in his later period 
he became a mannerist. 13 The exterior represents Herakles’ entry into Olympus; the 
interior, Achilles binding up the wound of Patroklos. Some have seen in the designs 
on this vase the reflection of an important painting, which tnav be possible, but 
which is by no means certain of proof. The excellence of the work may be due to 
the vase-painter alone. He shows himself a consummate artist, a been observer, and 
a worker alive to the new movements of his age. For the first time, we find the eye 
correctly drawn in the profile face. The outline of the hair is no lunger incised but 
is represented by a reserved red line. Elaborate foreshortening is also undertaken 

■"Seeespecially Mott.. X, PI?. 47-48: G, inn Brauchitsch, Die panniktnaUchen Preisam- 
pkoren, Leipzig, igio. E. Norman Gardiner. J.MS„ 3a (ig 1 a), pp. 179 £L 

II E. Langlots, ap. ci(., 192c, pp. 28 fi.. 96, 107. 

II F. R., PI. 123. T note that Beazley now rejects it as a work bv Enplirotiins, Attische 
Vasentmtifr, p. 59, The motive of binding up a wound is found on a Chalk id tan vase. 
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in the case of the right leg of Fatroklos, Further, with simple means the artist has 
expressed well the suffering endured by the hero while his wound is being bound- 
not only in the pose but also bv means of the open mouth with the teeth showing 
and by "the wild look of the eye. The figure is certainly a picture of misery-. This is 
increased by the lines in the face, the position of the head, and the hand held against 
his wound- The anxious concern of Achilles with his lips firmly set also adds to the 
note of distress. This design is one of the earliest examples of first aid on record, 
but the motive was invented earlier in the black-figured period JJ {cf. Fig. 3151. 

In the work of the Brygos Painter, from the first quarter of the Filth Century, 
we see the influence of the major art in the complicated designs with overlapping 
figures and in the pronounced use of white, gold, and a diluted varnish which appears 
as a yellow or reddish brown (Fig. 311 1. In his Sack of Troy, shown here, we have 
the mailer at his best in rendering violent action. Traces of the old “benl knee" 
formula for motion still survive; but, heside this, many innovations now appear, 
such as the Indication of hair on the body which, intentionally or not, aids in the 
modeling of the figure. There is further the use of a dilute wash on the disheveled 
hair of the fleeing woman, and polychromy. The armor is aglitter with gold bosses, 
and a yellow varnish is also found. The Brygos Painter influenced many of his 
contemporaries to design scenes filled with strenuous action. His drawing is sure and 
spirited and his figures are full of fire. There is a certain bigness about his style 
which belongs to an artist “thinking all round his mass." Hus name indicates that 
he was probably a Thracian. This scene represents the Trojans surprised in the night 
bv the Greeks. Two Greeks are attacking fallen warriors, clad only in mantles. 
Andromache, anxious for the child Astyattax, belabors a Greek with a piece of furni¬ 
ture. 1 ^ The expressively drawn contours present us with figures full of vitality. They 
possess a firm stability-produced by a just equipoise between thrust and resistance. 
They reveal a comprehension of mass and of the softness of flesh. 

The painter Dour is. a contemporary of Brygos, appears in his earlier period to 
have been a follower of the Fanaitios Master; later, he was influenced at times by 
the Brvgos Painter. Many of his sketches are revel scenes or pleasant symposia 
where slender figures with small heads recline gracefully, or pabestra scenes where 
tall youths and men are silhouetted one after the other in frieze fashion against the 
background. He seems one of the least inspired of the great painters, his work main¬ 
taining a consistently high and usually conventional y . essentially a 

linear?abstract style. In Figure 312. which depicts the contest between Ajax and 
Odysseus over the'armor of Achilles, together with the intervention of Agamemnon, 
we see the influence of the Brygos Painter. There is neatness, precision, decided 
rhythm, and ease in action here. He is not the equal of the latter in expressing 

*“ Some writers term the dub a pestle. 
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violent emotion, though his work is marked by a certain charm which is foreign to 
the passion and movement of the Brygos Master. Dour is probably made this vase 
about 490 b.c. 

Matron, the important painter In the factory of Hieron, combined some of the 
excellencies of the styles of Brygos and Douris, but there is less variety in his subject 
matter, which is mainly concerned with the representation of palaestra scenes and 
various amours. In his cup with Maenads in revel, we sec the height of his attain¬ 
ment (Fig. 313), It is a purely decorative creation. The beauty of the work lies 
largely in the garments of the Monads which follow (he swift movements of liter 
figures, but, In part, it is bound up with the blown hair, lithe gestures, and abandoned 
attitudes, and the way In which the Bacchantes fill the spaces. From the drapery of 
these figures to the Francois vase is a far cry. 

Many of the works which we have been discussing were signed by the painters. 
Douris, for example, states that he painted the vase of Figure 3 12 and 011 the foot 
we see the signature of the potter, Python. Not all vases, however, have the name 
of the painter. Many are signed merely with the Greek word eirmetre*', ‘'made .' 1 We 
conclude, therefore, that in most cases this word represents the mark of the ]>otter 
or of the factory and we have been obliged to search for the painters by means of 
stylistic criteria. The vases are datable in large measure by the names which occur 
on them of handsome young men belonging 10 the society of the time. For example, 
Douris on the vase of Figure 31a praises the beauty of Chairestratos; Xaipecrrparov 
KttJtos. It is assumed that these di but ants could hardly have retained their good 
looks more than twenty years, if so long as that. Vases which praise Leagros, Panai- 
tios, and Athenodotos, begin about 510 b.c. We know of some fifty vases dedicated 
to Leagros. Lysis, Laches, and Glaukon, are first praised as “beautiful'' from 490 to 
473 B.C. 1 " 1 The vases with kales names were probably inscribed with the names of 
the handsome youths In question to please their various admirers. 

We have said little about expression in Greek painting, largely because the faces 
of the severe period are singularly free from emotion. As a rule, only inferior beings 
such as brute centaurs, or giants, display in their features the tumult which arises 
within in times of stress, Euphronios has given us the best example of this expression 
of emotion in the head of the giant Antaios, which we have already had occasion to 
mention (Fig. 3141. We have spoken of the open mouth with the teeth showing, the 
set pupil which betokens the death struggle and the limp forearm—all of which are 
portrayed in a masterful fashion. The diluted glaze used on the hair and beard also 
adds to the disheveled and barbaric effect, in the same way the painter of the Sorias 
vase expresses pain bv means of the open mouth and draw’n features, by lines in the 

yy Klein, Dk gficchischen Vasen mat Liebtingsinschriften,' Leipzig, 1898; E. Lang- 
lotz, op. dt., p' 117. Langtotz places these vases in the seventies. 
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face and a large, lugubrious eye (Fig. 3151. A dilute wash is used extensively for 
marking muscles, wrinkles, and other details. A new and quite different fashion is 
adopted by the Kleophrades Painter. In his amphora in Munich which portrays a 
Bacchanalian rout, he has painted some raging Maenads, one of which concerns us 
here (Fig. 316). Her head is thrown backward in drunken frenzy; the whole figure, 
in fact, expresses passionate abandon. Nowhere has the fury of these onrushitig 
attendants of Dionysos with their gleaming fawn-skins and vine branches, and their 
brandished thyrsi been so well portrayed. Others have painted such scenes with 
greater beauty, for example, Matron in the kylix of Figure 313; no one has por¬ 
trayed them with greater feeling. 

The direct observation of nature, which led to foreshortening, had its influence 
also in turning the Greek painter away from typical figures toward individualism 
in drawing, attempts at facial expression and the rendering of emotion. It had been 
customary before the days of Kirnon to represent the aged Priam as an old man, 
bearded and partially bald, but he begins now on occasion to be realistic and 
homely (Fig- 317). The Greek painter in general preferred the ennobled human 
being of calm aspect He chose an idealized type, not troubling about individual dif¬ 
ferences nor being interested in them. He did not wish to express passion in the faces 
ol his figures because it interfered with the harmonious relation between the soul and 
body. Where individualism was essayed before the days of Kimon, it was usually 
attempted in connection with disgusting beings like Medusa or creatures like centaurs 
toward whom the Greek wished to express his loathing. After the age of Kimon, the 
painter occasionally became interested in giving the wrinkled warrior individual 
characteristics (Fig. 318); he now has a crooked nose, lined face, heavy curving 
eyebrows, in short, the traits that marked out the man more as he was in life (c/. 
Fig, 319). The old hag on the cup by the Pistoxenos Painter (Fjg. 320), with her 
bent form, white hair, wrinkled face and few teeth, her glassy eye and long nose, 
shows well the new tendency. On this cup, the unruly young Herakles is seen going 
to his music lesson. His rolling eye and general attitude indicate that this expedition 
may end in disaster for the teacher. His old nurse acts as an attendant, shuffling 
along behind and bearing bis lyre. Figures such as the unkempt Charon on the white- 
ground vase of Figure 32* are found, and pathos is often seen in faces, for example, 
in the mourning group of Figure 322. Even caricature arises; the kylix of Figure 
323, where Aisop and the fox are shown, is an example of this tendency. In general, 
painting, working with a mote facile medium than sculpture, attempted more experi¬ 
ments and was frequently attracted at this period by the realistic in art, though this 
was never carried as far as the realism of modern times. It merely implies the intro¬ 
duction of certain individual characteristics added to the type. The occasional use 
of a wash for shading, found on the bodies of centaurs on a pskyter in Rome ( Fig. 
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324), gives evidence of 3 sporadic effort to model lie form with shading. Bearley 
connects this vase with the Harrow Painter. i:e Interesting innovations aside from the 
use of a dilute wash for shading on the shields, the hair, and the bodies of centaurs, 
are the falling figure in back view and the three-quarter faces. These experiments, 
like the levels used for perspective by Polygnotos, were by no means adopted by all 
the vase-pain lets. They merely indicate an age of invention in painting. 

Vase-painting in the late archaic or transitional period, from 475 to 460 h.c., is 
represented by a number of artists of importance, among whom Hermonax and the 
Penthesileia Painter stand out as most significant. An excellent example of drawing 
by Hermonax may be seen on the Munich stamnos with a representation of the birth 
of Erichthonios (F, R., PL 137). The work is dignified and executed with care. The 
figures possess a certain austerity and loftiness of style and the artist shows his 
independence by breaking away from old formula (cf. Fig, 380), Our PI. Xn gives 
a charming nuenad from his hand, now in the collection of Mr, Albert Gallatin in 
New York. The beauty of the blown drapery as the figure rushes ahead, the sweeping 
action and ease of movement show that Hermonax has almost outgrown the tram¬ 
mels of archaism. 

The Penthesileia Master who was a contemporary of Hermooax was a much more 
uneven painter, but he could rise at times to greater heights as he could also sink to 
much more abysmal depths of carelessness. His most famous piece is a cup in 
Munich (PL XI; c/. Fig. 373). Here, Achilles is shown falling in love with the 
Amazon queen, Penthesileia, at the moment when he drives his sword into her heart. 
The eye at last really sees and figures look into one another's faces. Although no 
deep romance may be read in this drawing, the interrelation established between the 
two figures by means of the eye is a new note. This vase follows the major art in its 
grand forms, rich coloring, and overlapping figures. The expression of Ethos also 
relates it to the classical painting of the transition, about 460 B.C. It has been said 
that u Ethos is the spiritual complement of the formal qualities of the classical style” 
ivith its measure, dignity, mood, and noble modesty ! Pfuhl, Masterpieces, p. 57). 
All of these elements are seen in play in the Penthesileia cup, together with an exten¬ 
sive range of color. The mantle of the warrior at the left—perhaps Ajax—is red; 
that of Achilles, gray, with a brown and white border. The garment of the Amazon 
is a reddish color like the clay, but was originally different, Gold and white are found 
on the armor. There is a certain largeness of style which marks out the painter as 
a master of the grand manner, and this quality characterizes him at his best. 

The second great mural painter to influence the vase-painter was Polygnotos. but 
it is very questionable how good this influence was. In Figure 335. a krater is repre- 

AH. Vas., p, 47i. It is Said to he “related" to the work of the Harrow Painter, but is 
not by his hand. 
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sented, done in the sublime Folygnotan manner with a suggestion of depth in the 
ground levels. It was apparently designed by the ''Painter of the Berlin Hydria," 
The introduction of perspective on the Greek vase was a doubtful blessing and the 
innovation marks the beginning of a decline in the art. The indication of depth in a 
flat wall-painting was quite a different thing from its representation on the curved 
surface of a vase and the vase-painter was guilty, in the latter case, of violating the 
rules of his art. It vras no longer a question of Hat decoration as we see from Figure 
326, Here, in a battle between Greeks and Amazons, we have the old problem of 
foreshortening attempted in an Amazon on horse, riding toward the spectator. The 
success of the effort is not miraculous—nor are the overlapping figures seen one 
behind the other so satisfying as the mure reposeful silhouettes of earlier days which 
were arranged in frieze-like fashion. The style lacks clearness and the contours are 
not sharply defined. It was not possible for vase-painting to follow the major art of 
mural decoration in all of its technical progress. The vases ihm attempt to do so 
often become overcrowded and are not true to their decorative demands. Figure 327, 
a later arybaltos by Aison. shows dearly this deterioration in composition 1 c/. Fig, 
297 1, The simplicity and purity of design found in the earlier masters are abandoned. 
The restlessness of the composition leaves no place where the eye may find repose. 

The age of Polygnotos also brought, in addition to the treatment of perspective, 
experiments in drawing the human figure in complicated poses and the head in 
three-quarter views The krater of Figure 328 shows both of these innovations. The 
scene portraved is the attack on TItyos and his mother Ge by the arrows of Apollo. 
The decorator, wham Beazley calls the Painter of the /Egisthus vase in Bologna, has 
tried a complicated pose in the sinking figure of Tityos. This has succeeded only In 
part, the trunk appearing in front view, with the legs practically in profile. Where 
his work interests us more Is in the drawing of the face in three-quarter view (Fig. 
3291. What a difficult problem this was for the artist is seen by a glance at the line 
of the nose, the crooked mouth, and the left eye which is drawn too far to our left. 
Compare with this a vase by the Achilles Master (Fig. 330), where the feat is more 
successfully accomplished. Only the mouth is rendered a bit faultily here, the lower 
lip being too thick. If we hark back to the days of Amasis and contrast his Maenads 
with their arms about one another5 necks (Fig. 231 ) with the motive here, we ate 
able to discern the long road forward which painting has traversed. 

The treatment of drapery was also attacked in new ways in the Polygnotan epoch. 
The old swallow-tailed folds of Euphronios no longer satisfied, nor the thin, trans¬ 
parent garments of Mtikron, often bellying out as if filled with wind. The artist now 
attempts on occasion to render folds by shading {cf. Fig, 350}. This practice was 
carried into the later Fifth Century as may be seen in Figure 331, On the garment of 
the seated woman, Deianeira, we have the employment of “eye" folds which are 
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done in a yellowish wash. The origin of this technique is probably in painting and 
has been claimed for Polygnotos.” Its earliest occurrences in sculpture seem to be 
found on North Greek reliefs, on the Olympia pediments, and on the Boston Counter¬ 
part of the Ludovisi throne. In vase-painting it is especially to be noted on the 
Amazon krater in New York and the Orvieto krater in Paris, both of which w T ere 
strongly influenced by the painters Mikon and Folygnotos. This was the beginning 
of a more illusion! Stic treatment of drapery which culminated during the fine stvle 
in impressionistic work such as tve see in Figure 332. Here, short curved lines 
abound and shading, in the form of a dilute wash, is often used for folds. This vase, 
which hclongs to the later classic style at the end of the Fifth Century, was painted, 
according to Beazley. by the Master of the Berlin Dei nos. A group of Mienads are 
engaged in sacrifices and orgiastic rites before a tree trunk dressed up as Dionysos. 

In direct contrast to the Polygnoian type of composition, with its interest in the 
third dimension, were Lhe flat designs on vases with a white ground. The white- 
ground technique is the third important technique employed by the Greek vase- 
painter. In these vases, the ground was covered as a whole, or in part, with a slip of 
yellow, white, or brown and the designs were put on mainly in outline with a black, 
brown, golden yellow, or red color. Originally, the creamy slip may have been 
brought to Athens by Nikosthenes, as we have intimated earlier, from some Ionian 
center. The light-colored slip originated in prehistoric times. It was used with the 
out tine technique on the Delian-Meiian vase picturing Apollo in his chariot with the 
Hyperborean maidens (Fig. 313). Clay tablets covered with a white slip, such as the 
Warrior Tablet from the Acropolis (Fig. 244), and painting on marble may have 
influenced the style at lhe turn of the century ( 500 b,c. j, Whatever the early con¬ 
tributions to the technique, the vases seem finally to have felt the dominance of the 
great wall-painters and to have turned from the early, sober, monochrome designs 
to the rich polyebromy found near the end of the Fifth Century. 

Vases with a white ground include mainly lekythoi, kylikes or cups, oinochoai or 
pitchers, kraters, ary ballot, the phiale or saucer, and pyxides. 1 ** There are some forty 
fine cups, 1 * the most famous of which are probably those by Lhe Sotades Painter; the 
Hegesiboulos cup in Brussels; the Maenad of the Brygos Painter, which Inis a red- 
figured exterior, and some cups in the Louvre and Boston. 'They follow the same 

** Cf. Chapter VII, n, 34. 

1,4 See page 161, containing drawings of various vase shapes. Cf. L. D. Caskey, The 
Geometry of Greek I'urer, Boston, 1923; The Metropolitan Museum ol Art, Shapes nj 
Greek Vases, New York. 1923. 

** A. $, Murray and A, H. Smith, White Athenian Vases in the British Museum, Pis, XV- 
NIX; Fitrtwiingicr, Keicbhold, op. rif., I, 249 ft.; II, 34 IT.; H. Fhilippart, Mon Pioi, 39 
(1927-1928), pp, 99-136; J, D. Beazley, Greek Vases in Poland, Oxford, Tpjfl, pp, 37 IT.; 
F, R,, m. pp. 9T-94. 
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lines of development that one finds in the red-figured style, beginning with an 
archaic period and passing through a transitional stage to a fine style. The most 
beautiful cups were made by the Sotades Painter near the middle of the Fifth 
Century. They usually have delicate, thin walls. The outside of the cup is painted 
black or dark brown and the handles take the form of a chicken's merrythought or 
wishbone. The best painting from ihe factory of Sotades is characterized by great 
delicacy and refinement (Fig. 288). The potter, who was probably Sotades himself, 
is fond of modeling parts of his vases in relief. Many rhyta or drinking horns are 
known from his hand—one from Susa, one recently found at Meroe in Egypt and 
now in the Boston Museum and two from Capua. Mastoi. or breast-shaped vases, 
were also fashioned by him and a type of phiale, or saucer, known as the mesompka- 
fcj, with a boss in the middle. Sometimes this center was modeled in the form of a 
grasshopper. One of his most beautiful vases in relief is the Amazon of the Boston 
Museum (PI. XII). Here a youthful, boyish figure, wearing a helmet and a dose¬ 
fitting, long-sleeved garment, is seated on a spirited horse. The Amazon is executed 
in the white-ground technique and traces of color are still found. The ground below 
the horse is green, with a lion on one side and a boar on the other. The modeling of 
the horse is superbly done. The cup attached to the rider’s back is decorated with 
red-figured designs. On the base is an inscription saying that Sotades made the 
vase. Another very interesting shape from his hand is the astragal in the British 
Museum, on w hich the Cave of the Winds is probably represented. 1 ** The winds are 
shown as the tailpiece of Chapter VU. A sphinx rhyton in the British Museum, in 
which the sphinx is covered with white and the designs on the drinking-horn are red, 
is also typical of his combined relief and red-figured technique. 

The earliest vase pictured here in the white-ground technique is an akbastron in 
London from the shop of Pasiades, dating about 510 a.c. (PL XHIa), The «cene 
depicted is probably the lustration or purification of a house, which is being sprinkled 
with laurel branches dipped in lustral water. The ground is covered with a creamy 
slip. The chitons are rendered in yellow glaze, while the mantles are white. Black 
glaze is used to indicate outlines, folds, hair, and sandals. The heron is black with a 
yellow crest and breast feathers, and yellow lines border the design which is fairly 
archaic in character. The women are called Maenads by some scholars. 

Among white-ground vases, the Jekythoi hold the most important place Aris¬ 
tophanes tells us that they were made for the dead (Ecd. 996 ), and dedans on the 
vases themselves show lekythoi arranged on the steps of tombs, occasionally with 
some other shapes (PL XHId), Furthermore, the subjects, which are largely con¬ 
nected with rites for the dead, indicate that they were made for use at the tomb. The 

“*L- Curtius, Dtr Astragal dts Sotades, Sitsb. Held. Akad. tier Wits. Phil.-hist Ki 
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vases may be grouped into two miiin classes: A, the class with designs in glaze paint; 
B, the vases with lines in dull (matt i color. Under each of these two classes are 
many subdivisions. For example, in A, the vases differ greatly in the slip, presenting 
earlier a dirty yellow or brownish slip with designs in solid black. Either the flesh or 
garment- but not both—and the relief lines were in black glaze. Later, the glaze 
was thinned by diluting it to brown and an e nam el white was added for the flesh of 
women. Finally, a. very fine white slip was employed which became shiny when 
polished, and dull colors occurred occasionally. Sometimes the drawing was done 
with a golden yellow glaze. In Class B, which: is the large class of outline Iekythoi, 
the outlines were sometimes black; or, red was used for the figures and black for the 
ornamental designs, or figures and patterns might both be red. Foiychromy became 
more important and the use of a slip, which, in contrast to the hard, creamy, lustrous 
one of earlier times, was chalky and flaked off easily. It was naturally much more 
perishable in character. In this stage, purple borders are found for garments or a 
solid red color, while other painters employed green for the drapery or blue, yellow, 
or purple, 1 ' 1 *’ 

The funereal iekythoi present four main subjects: the prothesis or laying out of 
the dead, and the mourning at the bier; the depositio, or placing of the body in the 
tomb; Charon preparing to ferry the soul to the other world; the rites at the tomb, 
or preparations for them. 

In Plate XIII b, we have an example of the Iekythoi with prothesis scenes. A dead 
youth lies on a funeral couch, mourned by two women and a voung man. The painter 
has employed solid masses of color for the most part. The youth wears a red himat- 
ion; behind the bier, is a mourning woman clad in a yellow chiton, with a red mantle 
drawn up over the head, while the figure at the foot of the couch also wears a red 
garment. The color scheme includes a dull black merging into purple, yellow, and 
dark red. This is the earlier palette, which occasionally employed an added white. 
Plate Xllic illustrates the depositio, or placing of the body in the tomb. This is 
probably modeled on the Homeric story of the carrying away of Sarpedon to Lycia 
for burial In our vase, the hero is borne in the arms of Hypnos and Thsmatos— 
Sleep and Death. The older, bearded man probably represents Death; the slender, 
youthful form, Sleep. Some have called these winged figures Boreas and Zephyros, 
Unusual beauty is found in the sweep of the lines of the wings, the bent figures, and 
the subtle symmetry of the design. The contours are drawn with elasticity and assur¬ 
ance. The figure of Sleep is filled in, in a quite unusual manner, with a red wash; the 
outlines are brown wiih dull black for the wings; red is used for sashes and drapery', 

A very' common scene on the Iekythoi depicts the unkempt, individualized Charon 

Arthur Fairbanks, Athenian White LekytM.N. Y. f 1907, 1514 ("University of Michi¬ 
gan Studies," VI, VII), 
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calling with his barque to take the dead to the other world (e/. Fig. 321 t. Usually, 
Hermes leads the victim gently to the boat. Our example f PI. XIII/ 1 is drawn in 
thin red outlines. The same red, only thicker, is employed for the hair of Hermes 
and the dead woman, for the chlamys of Hermes, and for the pole of the boat. Gray 
is used for the souls which flit about Charon and for the folds of the red mantle. Tire 
garments of the woman and Charon are a gray-black with red folds, while the color 
of her chiton has been lost. Stylistically, this lekythos belongs with the earlier vases 
in dull coIots. A few sharply contrasted colors are sufficient and much of the work is 
in outline, especially the boat and the forms of the male figures. 

After the dead had been deposited in his tomb, it was customary for his relatives 
and friends to bring offerings i PL Xlllrf >. This vase is especially interesting because 
it reveals how the Iekythoi were used. In this case, they were arranged on the steps 
of the tomb, with wreaths bung over every second vase. Sometimes, filled with 
unguents, they were placed open near the bier. At limes, they were thrown on the 
funeral pyre. At the left, beside the grave-stele, stands a young man wearing a blue 
petasos or traveling hat, and □ brown mantle. His garment is bordered with white 
and the folds are black. He is probably the dead hero. Behind the stele rises a great 
mound- On the right, a young woman in a Dorian chiton—the sleeveless garment of 
wool—is bringing wreaths and fillets as offerings. The drawing, which is worthy of 
an artist of the Pheidian school. Is done in a dark brown glaze without relief. 
Originally, the garment of the woman was probably red, as traces of that color still 
survive, while the fillet on the wall at the right is rose-colored. In contrast to vases 
b and / of Plate XIII, which belong to Class B, this vase is executed in an almost 
black glaze and belongs to Class A. Light brown and blue are sparingly used—a 
greenish blue for the wreaths, The work of the artist of this lekythos has been com¬ 
pared to that of the Achilles Painter—a master of the early free red-figured style. 11 

How fine the simple, linear designs with the figures In two dimensions could be, 
is evident from the charming New York Iekythoi of Plate X, b and c. Here, at the 
left, b ? a toilet scene is represented. A woman is fastening the girdle of her kolpos 
whUc a second woman offers her an alabastron. The figure of the youth bidding good¬ 
bye on the vase, c t on the right side, reveals an extraordinary' renunciation of detail 
on the part of the artist and great purity of draughtsmanship. The scene is drawn 
in lines of fine glaze; the mantles are red. Each of the figures was sketched before 
the garments were indicated. 

To this same period of simple outlines and coloring belongs the genre scene on the 

“'A. Fairbanks, op. rtf., I, 205; J. D. Beaziey. Greek Vases in Prfand, Oxford, 193S, p . 
40 , note 2, follows 'Luce, AJJ., 1919, pp, 19-32, and Buschor after him in considering a 
number of lekythoi bearing the love-names, Dromippos, Lichas, and Diphilos to he earl or 
fairly early warts of the Achilles Painter.” 
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vase of Plate XIIIf- A young woman is handing over a helmet to a warrior. The 
outlines are strong and flowing- The contour drawing suggests the rounding of the 
forms admirably. Anatomical details are broadly treated. The goose relieves the 
baldness of the scene and adds to the beauty of the line-work. The figures are exe¬ 
cuted in brown, while red is used for the cap and helmet. Probably the artist wished 
to suggest that the warrior was leaving for his last battle. 

In Figure 333 we have one of the finest white-ground lekythoi known in Attic 
vase-painting. Here we see the beauty of pure outline drawing at its best. The 
emphasis is on the flatness of the design and on purity of fine. There is about the 
composition that nobility and quiet which characterized the finest works of Greek 
art. The painter lias known how to draw his lines with assurance and strength and 
vet with an elasticity and grace that are very striking. All of the contours and inner 
details are drawn in a glaze that has been thinned to a golden yellow, In addition to 
thkj there is the use of yellow on the chiton of the warrior and that of the woman 
and cinnabar on her mantle which has now turned violet. The ridge of the helmet and 
the bag on the wall are dark red. Some gray appears. The scene probably tells us 
a gain that the warrior did not return. The charm of the design lies in the restraint 
and in the simple beauty of the outlines. The chair contributes its part with the 
exquisite curve given to the back and legs. The vase belongs to the Pheidian class— 
a group executed shortly after the middle of the Fifth Century and marked by the 
qualities of austerity, nobility of form, and a certain grandeur of style achieved by 
the renunciation of all superfluous details. 

Tn the example of Figure 334, we see a nude youth standing beside a grave-stele. 
His counterpart is to be found in figures on the Parthenon frieze, no more nobly 
executed than here. He also belongs in the Pheidian Age as does the young girl 
from the same vase who is bringing offerings to the tomb (Fig. 335). The drawing 
is done with great refinement and the figures possess an unusual charm. It is not 
certain that the maiden's garment was ever painted, but it vrauld be very' unusual 
for a young girl to be pictured nude on the lekythoi. We assume, therefore, that the 
garment has disappeared with time. 

The while-ground lekythoi are dated mainly by their shapes, by the ornamental 
patterns, the hardness and general character of the slip, by inscriptions, such as 
occur in the Diphilos class of the transitional period, and by' the rich polycbromy 
which is found in the latest examples. The class with glazed fines is, in general, 
earlier than the class with matt colors. The white-ground vases date from about 500 
B.c. to a period near the beginning of the Fourth Century. Most of them belong near 
the middle of the Fifth Century. 1 *’ 

On chronology. See W, Riezler. Weisigrtmdige attache tekythm, *914, I, 50 H*; 
E. Busthor, Attischc Lckythctt tier Fart ketwnseit, Miindien, pp. 190-191 , ct pnnint. 
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In the early period of the white-ground technique, the vases shared the solid black 
silhouette with the black-figured style. Later, the red'figured technique was com¬ 
bined with the white-ground, as we see it on a vase from the factory of Brygos (F. R. f 
Fl. 4Q i. Here, the Msnad of the interior is painted on a white ground, whereas the 
scenes of the exterior arc in the ted-figured style. Probably, therefore, the white- 
ground vases were also made in the factories where red-figured ceramics were 
produced. 11 * In the earliest period, the same instrument was used in both styles to 
produce the relief lines, whether it was a pig’s bristle, or a snipe’s feather, or what¬ 
ever Later, the relief lines were abandoned. The vases should be appreciated rather 
for themselves and for the wonderful drawing found on them than for the knowledge 
they may possibly be able to give us of lost wall-paintings. In these vases, line is 
raised to the utmost importance, largely because the figures are in the same color 
as the background. This allows a pure play of line that is not found on vases of the 
red-figured style, w here the background is blocked in with black. 

The palette of the early group of vases was limited—red, yellow, purple, black, 
and white predominating. In the latest period, six different reds appeared: cinnabar, 
deep red. brownish red, light and dark purple, and a bluish red. The coloring at that 
time was no longer purely decorative. Bines and greens played a much larger part 
in the la.ter class. The vases in matt colors really formed the polychromatic group. 
Probably the dilution of the original black glaze to brown and golden yellow led to 
the polychrome style. 

A rough system of chronology' would place Ihe lekythoi with relief lines in glaze 
between 500 and 460 u.c. The kotos name, Glaukon, used by Euphromos, occurs 
in this period. On the vases which make use of an added while, the names of Diphi- 
los and Dromippos are found. They belong in the transitional stage from about 463 
to 450 b.c. Roughly contemporary with these are many of the vases which use a 
golden glaze. The class with dull paints range from about 450 to 400 B.c. Most of 
these must be dated from stylistic criteria, employed in a rather subjective manner. 
In the expression of feeling which they reveal and in the moving revelation of the 
way in which the Greeks faced death, the lekythoi remind us of the Attic grave- 
stehe. The nobility of quiet grief is nowhere painted more sensitively. The artists of 
these vases seem to have outgrown figures constructed of purely ornamental lines 
and to have expressed the depths of human emotion in the presence of death. This 
emotion is rendered with austerity and true Greek moderation. 

Similar excellence in outline drawing is apparent on monuments outside the ce¬ 
ramic field but closely analogous to vases in their general achievement, for example, 

J. D. Beadey, Greek Vases in Poland, Oxford, 1928, p. 50, believes that the Achillea 
Painter “was one of the chief painters, perhaps the determining painter, of white lekythoi." 
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on the stele of Munson from Thebes, 11 belonging after the middle of the Fifth Century, 
or the very beautiful colored drawings on ivory found near Kertdt in Southern 
Russia and revealing a style dating from die late Fifth Century. 11 * The grave-stele 
of Mnason, Figure 336, presents only a sketch done in one, dotted lines, it was prob¬ 
ably made for a painting in encaustic. The background has been picker! out with the 
aid of a chisel and offers a rough gray surface. The care in the preparation of the 
ground suggests that encaustic, or wax painting, was used. Over the sketch, a coat 
of color was originally placed. The lines of the drawing which we now see were not 
intended to be visible in the final work, but were merely to guide the painter and to 
frnlrt the wax firmly. A mere drawing in crayon, or with the brush, could not have 
withstood the hot wax mixed with the colors, which was put on after the sketch bad 
been made. It would have disappeared entirely. We shall have occasion to dis¬ 
cuss the encaustic technique later. The workmanship is of unusual beauty and sim¬ 
plicity, and finds its closest analogy' in Attic vase-painting about 430 B,c. The head 
is paralleled in some of the figures of the Parthenon frieze. 

The colored drawings on ivory arc some of our finest extant Greek drawings (Fig. 
337 )- Ihe fragments apparently formed part of the ivory veneer of a coffin. The 
drawing was incised with a sharp point and the surface covered lightly with color, 
traces of which remain. The Hues show great freedom, delicacy, and sureness of 
touch. The two figures above belong to a scene of the Judgment of Paris and repre¬ 
sent Aphrodite and Eros at the left with Hera at the right. Other pieces picture Paris 
and Athena, The spirit of the drawings is Meidian. They show the grace and gnindeur 
of the gods of the late Fifth Century, but with this a tendency toward the delicate 
and playful, seen in the fluttering garments and rich decoration. Perhaps the finest 
fragments are those of the quadriga and charioteer, which probably formed part of a 
representation of the rape of the daughters of Leukippos. The pattern is admirably 
suited to the long, narrow bit of ivory which it adorns; the horses are spirited and 
rhythmically drawn; the charioteer is a splendid, lithe figure springing into action. 
Other pieces depict the preparations for the chariot race of Pelops and Oinomaos. 
These drawings give us a vague idea of our loss of originals of monumental scale 
from the late Fifth Century'. They arc usually dated in the middle of the Fourth 
Century but the style which they preserve is that of the age of Meidias. 

Comparable in excellence to such works as these, are many of the patterns found 
on various red-figured vases of the early free style (460-410 b.c.L The drawing of 
Euphorbos with the young (Edipus in his arms (Fig. 338) is a fine bit of outline 

i* W, Vollgraff, ii.CJT., i& (190s), PI. 7; H. Bulle, Der srkone ifensekf PI. 309, G. Ro- 
deawddt, Arch, Atiz., 28 (1913), PP- Gj &- 

E. H, Minns, Scytkiam and Gr&tki, 19x3, Figs. ioo ( ioi, iosr; H. Bulle, of . cit,/ PI. 
311, 
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work by Beazley’s Achilles Master. The artist has not consciously striven for gran¬ 
deur or grace, but he has obtained both; 1 ” the nobility and strength of the figure of 
Euphorbos contrast charmingly with the delicate form of the child. The composition 
is one of great simplicity. It is interesting to see that in this period drapery' begins to 
have the illusion of drapery, and hair, of hair. 

From about 440 B.C., a large number of red-figured vases are extant with figures 
silhouetted against the background in statuesque fashion—figures sublimely con¬ 
ceived and drawn with great breadth of style. Because of the qualities of restraint, 
dignity, and austerity which these vases possess in a high degree, they must be placed 
sn the Pheidian class, discussed in connection with some of the white-ground 
lekythoi, The models oi this group, whether in sculpture or in the major art of 
painting, must have revealed an unusual comprehension of the great and simple. 
In contrast to the vases of the Polygnulan class, this class renounces all means and 
motives at variance with the surface effect of vase-decoration and shows a fondness 
for frieze-like compositions of figures in reposeful attitudes. Figure 330 contains two 
examples of “Fheidian” design. The figures are noble types, quietly posed in each 
case in a well-balanced composition which is carefully divided in the example below 
by a crane introduced into the scene. The design in the upper panel is assigned by 
Beazley to the “Painter of the Boston Phlale.” The pelike from Lecce Illustrated 
below was painted by the “Chicago Painter.” Both were masters of the free style. 

In Figure 34°* we have a finely arranged group of three figures and the artist has 
preferred to express a mood. From left to right, Melousa, Terpsichore, and Mousaios 
are represented. The majestic calm and serene beautv of the composition are attained 
bv emphasis on form and on simplicity and purity of line. There is a natural ease in 
the posses of the figures and three-quarter views are, at last, correctly drawn. The 
vase was executed by the Painter of the Petrograd Amazonomachv. He was a fol¬ 
lower of the vase-painter Polj gnotos, an academic artist of distinction, who had no 
connection with the great wall-pain ter of that name. The same qualities are also 
perceptible in scenes where vivid action is portrayed, as in the skyphos of Figure 
341. These scenes are concerned with one satyr shading a woman with a parasol 
and a second one swinging a young girl. Swinging apparently had a religious sig¬ 
nificance. The Pheidian character appears in the renunciation of all superfluous 
elements and in the refusal to strive after grace or external effects. In Figure 342, 
where Pelops is represented carrying ofT his bride, we see the same elements at play. 
The composition depicts the horses and chariot of Pelops dashing along the shore 
in measured rhythm. The mantle of Pelops flies out behind and his hair is blown in 
the wind, the chariot wheels bend in swift movement; but, over all, there is that 
Greek, restraint which tempers the violent. This is perhaps the finest example known 

»“ J. D. Besuky, V.A., p. 163, 
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in Fifth Century Greek vase-painting of the union of figures and landscape into an 
harmonious whole. This amphora was probably drawn by the Meidias Painter, who 
is famous tor the exquisite beauty of his lines. They are most competently em¬ 
ployed in depicting richly elaborated drapery and bold scenes of action. The Meidias 
Painter was a master of the on-coming florid style in the last quarter of the Fifth 
Century. Affectation enters into his work. This is seen in the poses of the figures, in 
the tilt of the heads and in the dramatic gestures of the hands. Technique becomes 
jin end in itself. The lines grow increasingly softer. Artistic formula; replace form. 

After the days of Folygnotos, we often find deterioration in design arising from 
the overcrowding of the vase and from attempts at perspective. In Figure 343 we 
have a superior example of Polygnotan vase-painting. Although levels are attempted 
and figures are cut off by the background, the general treatment remains a surface 
treatment. We have a balanced composition with Helene, the moon, at one end on 
her horse. She is going down the sky, bayed at by a dog, while Helios, the sun, is 
coming up at the opposite end, 1 ' 1 ' In the center, the Dawn pursues Kephalos, a beau¬ 
tiful youth, and the little stars dive into the sea before the rising sun. This is Fotyg- 
notan “allusion." On the other hand, many Polygnohm vases were crowded with 
figures and the design passing up on the shoulder made an inferior composition, 
difficult to grasp. Even such a beautiful masterpiece as the Meidias vase is not so 
good from the point of view of design as many other vases less carefully executed 
(Fig. 3441. In the scene depicted here, we have an illustration of the legend dealing 
with the rape of the daughters of Leukippos by Castor and Pollux. Their carefully 
balanced four-horse chariots decorate the shoulder of the vase. Below, in the pre¬ 
cinct of Aphrodite, designated by an altar and a statue of the goddess, Castor is 
carrying off his bride. The vase-painter of this period, having gained the control of 
his brush, allowed his lines to run riot, or he modeled his figures with delicately 
curved lines as in Figure 345, so that the flesh seems soft. This is a vase by Aison 
picturing Theseus slaving the Minotaur with the aid of Athena. 

From about 420 B.C., we see a gradual decline in vigor and strength of line, 
suppression of contour, recourse to nicety of detail and dramatic posture. The sim¬ 
plicity of the old days is gone. At this period. Aristophanes painted the Berlin Cup 
where Poseidon is seen slaying one of the giants, while Mother Earth rises from the 
ground to protest the slaughter i Fig. 3461. There is a kinship in works like this to 
the later Pergamene sculptures. Aristophanes treats the battle of the gods and giants 
on the exterior of this vase, but more than two centuries before the marbles. In these 
vases, the work of the artist begins to be a bit finicky. 

Even at the end of the Fourth Century , when Athens was no longer a great center 
of vase-painting as in the Fifth Century, and foreign markets had absorbed her 

l " b This is the dog of the hunter Kephalos and may he purely symbolic. 
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trade, the artist still understood the value of a pood decorative pattern, as we see 
from the Panathenaic vase of 336 b.c. i; Fig, 3471. Here, Athena is represented 
between two columns, with her garment conventionalized into swallow-tailed pat¬ 
terns and the lower part of the body schematized Into a swirl of drapery. The decora¬ 
tive value of the figure is undeniable but the design as a whole is not so fine because 
the figure of Athena extends upward on the neck of the vase and a certain affectation 
appears. It shows a return to a more rigid schcmatizatioDj found in the beginning 
and in the decline of Greek art. The artist hits traveled a long way from the triangu¬ 
lar figures of the Dipylon and drawing and design have passed through many vicissi¬ 
tudes, from schematic forms to more naturalistic representations; from decorative 
figures to scenes filled with the artist's emotional expression. The Greek vase-painter 
was at his best when he remembered the canons of his art and adhered to flat com¬ 
position and decorative demands. Periods of his activity stand out boldly when by 
sheer beauty of form and simplicity and purity of line he achieved his artistic etui 
It was only when he tried to follow the major art too far and when he understood 
too well the technicalities of his craft that the decline of vase-pain ting followed. Be¬ 
hind the beauty of his designs certain mathematical ratios appear to lie, the character 
of which has not as yet been finally determined, 1 ■ 

1T Cf r J. Hambidge, Dynamic Symmetry: The Greek Vasty New Haven, 1920; L. D. 
Caskey, Geometry of Greek Votes, Boston, 192a; G. M. A. Richter, AJA ., 16 {1922), pp. 
59 fL; Rhys Carpenter, AJA ., 25 (1921}, pp, 18 E T 








TENTATIVE CHRONOLOGY OF SOME 

OF THE MOST IMPORTANT 

VASE-PAINTERS* 

Middle Sixth Century 
B«F, Meters. 

Klilkft, 

Earliest vases of Exekias, AnmsEs. 
little Masters i KJeinmeisLer). 

KaJos names. 

550-530 

Later works of Exekias and Amasis, 

Onetoride&. 

R.F. Masters. 

Amasis. 

Early work nf Andokides Painter. 

Qltus. 

Epiktetos. 

Pheidippos, 

Menon Fainter. 


5I&-5IO 

Xikostlienes Fainter, 

Ambrosios Painter, 

Later work of Andokides Fainter. 
Hermaios Painter. 

Cerberus Painter. 

Oltos. 

Epiktetos. 

Skytbes, 

Euergtdes Painter. 

Epcktos Painter. 

Eariywkofj^;^ 

Hipparchos. 

Memnon- 

5IO-500 

Sonias Painter. 

Peithinos, 

Finntias, 

Euphronios. 

Euthymides. 

Epiktetos. 

Fanaitzus Master. 

Kleophnitles Fainter. 

Dmiris. 

Late work of SkytheS. 

Lcagros. 

Chairestratos. 

Athenodot 05 , 

Faimdos. 

5GO-4QO 

Kleophrades Painter. 

Paiiaitios Master. 

Doirris. 

Erygos Painter, 

Matron. 

Berlin Painter. 

Myson. 

Eucharides Painter. 

Chairegtratos. 

Fanaltios, 

Hippodamas. 

* Pas-d pr Oir irort of J. t>. Wry ud E_ 
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490-480 


480-470 


470460 


Kleophrades Painter 
Biygos Painter. 
Onesimos. 

Doure*. 

Makron. 

Berlin Painter. 

Pan Painter, 

Foundry Painter. 
Tilhonos Painter. 
Eucharidcs Painter. 
Seesaw Painter. 
Triptdemos PaintJet. 
Hiatuit Painter . 
Aniipbon Painter. 
Syriskos Painter, 
Copenhagen Pain ter. 
Flying Angel Painter, 


Ripe period. 


Berlin Painter. 
Brygcs Painter. 
Dmiris, 

Epikteto5(?) P 

Makron. 

KJeophrades Painter, 
Foundry Painter. 

B rise Li Painter. 
Tithonos Fa inter. 
Pan Painter, 
Tiiptokffios Painter. 
Sabouroff Painter. 
Seesaw Painter. 
Svriskos Painter. 
Copenhagen Painter, 
Antiphon Painter, 
Du tint Painter. 
Providence Fainter. 
Lewis Painter. 
PLstoxeno* Painter, 
Fenthosileia Master. 
So Lades Fainter. 
Dionnkles Painter. 


Hippudamas. 

Lysis r 

Lykos. 

Inches. 


Late work. 


Lykos 

U£ 5 * 7 S)- 

Ladies 

US 5 ‘T 5 )- 

GLankon, 


LHonotles Painter, 
Pistoxenos Painter. 
Telephoa Painter. 
Pennies E 3 da Master. 
Hermnnas, 

Eimirm Painter, 
Lewis Painter, 

Villa Giulia Painter. 
Achilles Painter, 


Gfaukod 

C 475 -^ 5 >. 
Diphlloa. 
Drnmippos, 
Alkimachos 1. 
Hygiainon. 
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470-460 
(Continued} 

Niobirl Fainter. 

Sotades Painter. 

Sabourotf Painter, 

Altamura Painter. 

Deux is (Latest work). 


460-450 

HemuMiai. 

PtnLhesilein Master. 

Enaion Fainter. 

Lewis Painter. 

Villa Giulia Painter. 

Adulles Painter, 

Xiobld Painter. 

Sclades Painter. 

Sabouroff Palmer, 

Ahamura Painter. 

Hygtainpn, 

450-440 

Chicago Painter. 

Villa Giulia Fainter. 

Achilles Painter. 

Polygon-Ins. 

Lykaon Painter. 

Euibn Painter. 

Alkimachos il. 
Fusion, 

440 - 4 JO 

PoLygnotos. 

Penelope Painter. 

Lykaon Painter. 

Painter of the Naples Centauromachy* 
Achilles Painter. 

Phiak Painter. 

Kodros Painter. 


ic * 
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Penelope Painter, 

Kodrns Painter, 

Washing Painter. 

Kleophqn Painter. 

Painter of Birrtm Dei nos, 

Phinle Painter. 

Eretria Painter. 

Shuvalov Painter. 


42 0410 

t* 

Aison. 

Kleophon Fainter 

Painter of Berlin Demos* 

Kndrnns Painter. 
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Aristophanes. 

Meidias Painter. 

Xew York Centanromachy. 







































VII 

GREECE: POLYGNOTOS AND THE 
PAINTING OF THE FIFTH 
CENTURY 


W HEN we left Athens in the days of Kimon of Kleonai. painting was 
beginning to struggle with the third dimension. It was becoming more 
conscious of nature and of the shortcomings in the older fashion of 
rendering it. The age was the period of the Peisistralldai—one of 
luxury in life and of experimentation and affectation in art. : Under the rule of the 
tyrants—Pebistratos and his sons—much Ionian luxury and Lydian decadence had 
been creeping into the muscles of the Athenians and nowhere is this clearer than in 
the art which was created immediately before and after the tyrants were driven from 
Athens in 510 b.c. We find a group of mannerists in vase-painting, of whom masters 
like Pcithiuos are representative. They show a rather playful handling of material, 
elaborate drapery, rich detail. There were also archaists who chose to go back to 
older modes of expression instead of inventing anew. Examples of their work may 
be seen in certain Panathenaic amphorae. The Persian wars brought to a close (he 
decadent court life, the eastern effeminacy, and the note of elaboration in art which 
had survived the annihilation of the tyrants, The Greeks develop a national con¬ 
sciousness as a result of the Persian invasion and there is a reaction against eastern 
standards reaching even to die gradual discarding of Ionian dress. In painting, the 
tendency is toward simplicity. We find Lhe people, the mentors of art, throwing over¬ 
board the precious manner of an earlier age: reacting against the poly chrome gaiety 
and intricate detail of much of archaic art. The Athenians were a different race— 
serious, self-conscious, proud. Something energetic comes Into art to take the place 

1 A. von Sails, Dit Kunst der Grwt krn, Leiplig, 1919, pp. 62 ff. 
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of the superfluous, coquettish, and trivial. 1 There is a certain largeness of style, a 
striving for spaciousness and grandeur. The art oi the period breathes this fresh air 
of freedom- 

Into this new heritage, Palygnotns, the Thasian, entered shortly after the Persian 
wars. He came from an Ionian island and his art Is not uninfluenced by his training 
there. buL his productions express the intellectual and artistic greatness of Athens 
after SaJamis and Marathon. We must think of his genius therefore as essentially 
Athenian—an expression of the great awakening which swept over Greece at this 
time. We cannot forget, however, that he had lived on an island swept by sea 
breezes and that his wind-blown draperies revealing the form beneath probably have 
a Thasian element in them. It is possible also that his interest in landscape, slight 
and formal though it was. may have been native to the soil from which he came. 

Polygnotos is the first Greek painter who can really be called a painter in the 
modern sense of the word. He lifted painting above the plane of colored drawing, 
and though much of his work remained archaic so that he seemed to the Romans 
one of the primitives, 1 his innovations must have been astounding, to judge from the 
praise of ancient authors. We are dependent for our knowledge of his work on lit¬ 
erary tradition and on the numberless monuments in which his style was copied, 
paraphrased, or excerpted. These Eire mainly vases, but the sculptures of the Olympia 
pediments and the Parthenon bear marks of his influence and reliefs in far-away 
centers such as Etruria and Gjrilbaschi in Lycia. 

Let us see first of all what ancient writers say of Polygnotos, that we may form 
some idea of the character of bis work. Aristotle gave him the palm in painting, 
looking to the end or purpose of art. It was the ‘‘moral uplift” In his paintings which 
Interested the philosopher. He would have them viewed by the youth of Athens as 
an inspiration, because he painted men better than they were, 1 This ideal character 
of Poly goo tan art is emphasized by many writers so that we may well expect heroic 
figures. /Elian also speaks of the greatness of his conceptions.* He created on a grand 

5ca l(j_works that lifted the spectator above the level of everyday commonplaces 

into a more ennobled atmosphere. Further he painted the soul behind the individual 
He was a great master of Ethos, or inner greatness of character—in contrast to 
Zeuxis, who possessed none of this quality, 3 Under this, we may expect not only the 
permanent, essential qualities oi human kind, but the depict bg of mood and tem¬ 
perament, 

5 Quintilian, last. Oral., XII, io, 3. 

1 Aristotle, Foeths, j. HiMjiwiue piv T'fi •pavrmt, IlaiW* 34 Aun-iVno? & apolavs 

iunior. C/. Pot,, V, 37 - 

4 /Elian, V-H., TV, 3. « noAryVHiTi®? cjrpa^f ri pfyatia rati rv n£f rtWotj dfryalrro ra a#Aa. 

1 Arist, Poet., 6- O ft** yap I1nA-i7* a,T1 *S Ayn&'v; i)6c rypet^of, 17 & Ziufi&K ypai^jj avSi* iya Jj&w, 
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Plinv f on the other hand, does not place Polygnotos among the real “luminaries" 
in painting, the first of whom was Apollodoros. Judging the art by its technical prog¬ 
ress he gives the first place to Apelles. What Polygnotos did, in Pliny’s estimation," 
was to make a ‘‘first serious contribution to the development of painting by opening 
the mouth, showing die teeth, and varying the stiff archaic set of the features." 
These “innovations” were known before Polygnotos, We have seen pain rendered 
on the Sostas cup and on the krater of Euphronios by means of the open mouth and 
the teeth showing, and many early works of art reveal similar attempts. What 
PoK'gnotos accomplished was much more subtle than these archaic efforts toward 
the expression of emotion and pathos. We can gather an idea of his achievement 
from the description of his figure of Folyxena, “in whose eyelids lay the whole of 
the Trojan war,'" We can imagine it from the description of Hektor in the “Under¬ 
world," where he is seated with his hands- clasped around his knee, in the attitude 
of a man bowed down with sorrow.® We may also infer it from his treatment of 
subject matter in themes like the lliupersis. or “Taking of Troy.*' Here, it was not 
the gruesomeness and brutality of battle which attracted him, but the lull after the 
storm—the sadness of the Trojan women; Helen still triumphant in her beauty in 
the midst of destruction; the plight of the exile, Antenor, He represented, then, the 
psychological effect of the disaster on the victims. We shall see also that he carried 
further the inventions of Kimon of Kleonai making use of the face in three-quarter 
and front views. In this way, some of the “archaic set of the features was done 
away with. 

Polygnotos made certain contributions to the treatment of drapery. Lucian sajra 
that the drapery of Kassandra in the “Taking of Troy" was worked out to the 
thinnest and finest, so that it was drawn together in soft masses, but for the most 
part appeared as if blown by the wind’ Other writers speak of the fineness of 
Folygnotan drapery’ and the word used, kenrrtfnjs," implies thinness and lightness 
of material in many small and delicate folds. Pliny adds that he was the “first to 
paint women with transparent garments and Lu give them headdresses of various 
colors.*" 1 The influence of this wind-blown drapery of Polygnotos on the sculptures 

• Flinv, jV H., 55, 58 The translation quoted is from Jex-Blake, Sellers, The Elder Plhty'i 
Chapters on the History of Art, London, 1896. 

7 Arab, Pd., XVI, 150 ! Planud., IV).*'JUu*ipoi«& «ij>fa<»S« h mint M«t 

The reference to Polygnotos rests on an emendation, Cj. A Rtinach, Rrew.il Mitlkl, 1 , 148, 
note 2. 

* Pans,, X. 31. 5. Cj. P. Girard, Man. Grec., 23-35 [1895-189;), pp. 17 S.. U Cratire 
d’Orckto et jeus dr. phytionomif darts la eframiqve grecqtte, 

■ Lucian. Imeg., 7. « IIaWywnw & otppnv tA iirorpariT cu^kiw to trtptvhis olti* 
KacrnvSpnr If Airxjf Intign T«s AcA^rft, pail loAjrm Si woujOarm €5 TTt AurrcmiTO*' 

iitipywfia-rjv. w (nirorraAftu pv Xpij Btt)t*padku St tA imAAii. 

10 £lmo, VM., IV, 3. 11 Plinyi PiJl., 35, 58. 
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of the Parthenon has been pointed out by Schroeder, 1 * The thin, transparent chiton 
over the nude form must have been rendered by fine parallel brush-strokes and must 
have awakened in the spectator a certain breathless surprise. We hear no more from 
ancient writers of the Polygnotan handling of drapery but we shall see from vases 
which reflect his influence that he probably also knew bow to indicate folds in heavy 
material in a new way by shading. These are usually termed “eye folds." 

In the matter of composition, the painting of Polygnotos was epoch-making. Of 
this we may form an estimate by comparing the description by Pausanias of his 
works at Delphi, with designs on vases of the transitional period from about 470 to 
450 u.c. In this lengthy account of Pausanias—which goes about as far as words can 
toward describing the paintings for us—there is a continual mention of figures 
“above” or “below" or “in front of" others. To give an example from his “Taking 
of Troy”: “On entering this building (the Lesche, or Club Room of the Cnidians), 
you perceive that all the painting on the right represents Ilium after its capture and 
the Greeks setting sail. Menelaus’ crew is making ready to put to sea: the ship is 
pointed with the sailors on board and children among them: in the middle of the ship 
is the pilot Phrontis with two puntmg-potes in his hands, . . . Below him is a certain 
Itbaimenes carrying raiment and Echoias going down the gangway with a bronze urn. 
Polites, Slrophios. and Alphios are taking down > lenelails' tent, which stands not far 
from the ship and Amphialos is taking to pieces another tent. Under the feet of Am- 
phialos is seated a boy. . - . Briseis is represented standing, Diotneda is above her, 
and Iphis in front of both: all three seem to be scrutinizing Helen’s form. Helen her¬ 
self is seated and so is Eurybates near her, , . , Beside Helen stands her handmaid 
Panthalis, while Eleklra, another handmaid, is putting on her mistress’ sandals. . . . 
Above Helen, a man dad in a purple mantle is seated in an attitude of profound 
dejection. You might guess it to be Helenos, the son of Priam, even before reading 
the inscription. Near Helenos is Mcges who is wounded in the arm, . . , Lykomedes, 
son of Kreoti, is also depleted beside Meges with a wound on his wrist. . . . Euryalos 
... is also wounded on the head and wrist. These figures are higher up than Helen 
in the painting. Nest to Helen is the mother of Theseus with her hair closely 
cropped and Dcmophon, one Df the sons of Theseus, . , . The Trojan women are 
depicted as captives and lamenting. Andromache is painted and in front of her stands 
the boy grasping her breast; this child w T as killed by being hurled from the tower. 
, . . Andromache and Medesikaste wear hoods, but Polyxena has her hair braided 
after the manner of maidens. . . . Nestor is painted with a aip on his head and a 
spear in Ills hand and there is a hmse in an attitude as if it were about to roll on the 

11 B. Schmeder. “Die polygnotische Malerpi und die Partheiumgiebel,” fahr., 30 (1915), 
pp, 95 ff., esp. p. 117. G. Norte, Jahr,, 31 (1916), pp. 2Bo ft., denies the influence of the 
Ionic school, especially of Polygnotos, on Pheidias. 
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ground. As far as the horse, the scene is the sea-shore, and pebbles may be dis¬ 
tinguished on it; but from that point it is no longer the sea." 11 

Or in the description of the “Underworld"“The other portion of the painting, 
tbar on the left hand, represents Odysseus in hell, whither he has descended to con¬ 
sult the soul of Teiresias about his return home. The p;dnting is as follows: there 
is water to indicate a river, obviously the Acheron; reeds are growing in the river 
and so dim are the outlines of the fish that you would take them for shadows rather 
than fish. There is a bark on the river and the ferryman at the oars. Polygnotos, it 
seems to me. followed the poem called the Mitiyad, . , . Accordingly, he has repre¬ 
sented Charon as an aged man. ... On the bank of Acheron, just below Charon’s 
bark, is a man who had once ill-used, and ii now being throttled bv, his father. . . . 
Near the man who maltreated his father and is suffering for it in hell is a man 
punished for sacrilege. . . , Higher up than the figures 1 have enumerated is Euty- 
nomos; the Delphian guides say that he is one 0/ the demons in bell and that he eats 
the flesh of corpses, leaving only the bones. ... I will describe his appearance and 
attitude in the painting: his color is between blue and black, like that of flies that 
settle on meat; he is showing his teeth and is seated on a vulture's skin." 

These descriptions of Polygnotos' paintings at Delphi have caused endless at¬ 
tempts at reconstructions for more than 150 years. The results show wide differences 
and readily convince the student that no approach to probability is possible. The 
earlier efforts of Count de Caylus ( 1757 t labored with pictorial illusion, spatial 
depth, and landscape charm—things but vaguely understood or not at all grasped in 
the days of Polygnotos. The restorations of F. and J. Riepenhauscn, 1805, 1826, 
were executed in academic fashion, but were unconvincing, as was the work of 
Gebhardt, who made a noteworthy advance in symmetry of arrangement. Beondorf, 
while presenting a new basis for reconstruction, proceeded from an hypothesis 
impossible of proof, viz., that the relief scenes of the Hcroon at Gjdlbaschi in Lycia 
were dependent in motives and principle of arrangement on the paintings of Polyg¬ 
notos. On this basis, he sought to restore the iliupetsis, or “Taking uf Troy," in a 
double frieze of two rows one above the other, corresponding to the sculptures of 
the Lycian tomb. 11 The most artistic attempt, still unsuccessful, however, has been 
made by Robert 11892-18931. He employs motives taken from vases which copied 
Polygnotos, but he held that Folygnotan composition took little account of group- 

M Patis, X, 25. Ti\ by Fraaer but with spellings changed and certain omissions; for the 
Underworld scene, c/. Paus., X, 38 ff. Quoted by permission of Macmillan & Co.. London. 

1* For various reconstructions, sec Wtater Vorlegebldtter, 1S88, Pis, X-Xll; G. Korte, 
jakr>, 31 (1916), p- 284., takes up BenndoiTs arrangement anew and approves it, Goethe 
began the system of three levels in his reconstruction, 1S05. C. Robert, Die NcAyia da 
Folygnot, Hall. Wmckclmamtspragt., 16 (1891), p, 34. 
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ing, silhouetlini! its figures against the background and not placing any two figures 
on the same ground-line, in the fashion of “Polvgnotan” vases. But he who reads 
may judge whether any true idea of the great painter’s composition can ever be 
formed from the record of Pausanius. 14 " 

The important thing to be gathered from these descriptions is the fact that the 
various individuals were arranged over the surface of the painting at different levels* 
Robert was the first to make dear this principle by collecting together a group of 
vases which show figures arranged on ground-fines at varying altitudes. Figure 348 
presents his reconstruction of the “Taking of Troy f ' on this basis. The right half 
covers the description cited the ship and tent of Menelatis. Helen seated, the 
Trojan women weeping, and the pehhlv shore up to die horse at the left. The walls 
of Troy and the wooden horse appear in the background. 

Let us turn from conjectural material to content[>orary evidence. The “Niobid” or 
“Argonaut” krater, found at Orvieto and now in the Louvre, tells us more than 
many reconstructions can of this new principle of composition which can hardly have 
been invented in the potter’s workshop buL which belonged to the major art of wall- 
painting. In Figure 349, from this vase, we have a rocky landscape cuL by ground- 
lines which indicate a region with hills and valleys. The scene is that of Apollo and 
Artemis pursuing the sons and daughters of Xiobe. The Niobids lie slain on the 
ground or half hidden by hillocks, or they flee, pierced with arrows. The significant 
things are these: in order to distribute figures in numbers over an extensive surface, 
the painters of the period adopted a schematic arrangement for the area to be 
decorated. A high point of vision was chosen. Figures which would be behind others, 
appeared higher up: those lower down were nearer. The divisions of the ground were 
made dear by irregular lines. The landscape was not really landscape but a formal 
Frame for the figure composition. The space was ideal space and there was the 
scantiest allusion to locality. 

But does the reconstruction of Robert or the “Niobid" krater really tell us much 
about Polygnotan composition? The painter of the vase was working with a dark 
background against which, for the sake of clearness, it was necessary to silhouette 
his figures and where groups occur they are more or Jess open 14 ( Fig. 3501, This was 
necessary for clearness of form and outline. The demand for the apportioning of 
light and dark conditioned grouping. The employment of overlapping figures intro¬ 
duced Ugh< masses to too great an extent, as we see on the Amazon vase of Figure 
326 and confusion resulted- Polygnotos had none of these difficulties to face. He was 
working with a neutral background of light color and could use various contrasting 
colors to make dear the details of his figures, so that undoubtedly they would not be 

5lk For Robert's reconstructions* see Mali. Wmckelmannsprogr., 16 (1892); 17 (189^); 
iS (1895). 

14 R. Schone, Jaltr., VIII {1II93), p* t£l 5 - C/, esp, p. 187 for Alii an passage. 
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isolated in the way in which Robert reconstructs them. There was, however, as 
In vase-pain Ling, the same scrutiny of individual forms and attention to contours 
which should reveal form and motion. Furthermore, the ground lines which Polyg- 
notos used would appear in darker color against the light ground of the wall. 

The method of Polygnotan composition depends U[>on many laws, as Schreiher 
has pointed out, 19 but. to judge from the text of Fausanias and from vases, certain 
things are clear. First of all, Polvgnotos chose for his paintings a high horizon-line. 
In the Iliupersis, the figures ranged from the walls of Troy at the cop of the painting 
to the pebbly beach in the foreground, so that, with the tent and ship of Menetaus. 
at least three levels were indicated. But the figures higher up, which were thought of 
as being in the background, were not reduced in size ansi were virtually in the same 
plane as those in the foreground. There was no real perspective but the impression 
of its presence was attained; even to us who are accustomed to true perspective, 
"PolygjiDtfln” vases suggest spatial composition. Scientific handling of the third 
dimension occurred later in Greek painting but the innovation of Folygnotos con¬ 
tained elements which contributed toward such a development Fainting in this 
period was at last freed from the trammels of frieze composition, without definitely 
attacking the problem of the third dimension. 17 

The compositions of Folygnotos are much more difficult to conceive. It is certainly 
true that the figures were placed at various heights freely, but they were composed 
in group arrangement. The text of Fausania? makes clear that in the IKupersis the 
composition was a symmetrical one with three main points of interest: die center 
w r here Epeios was tearing down the walls of Troy ; the figure of Helen at the right; 
and that of Kassandra. at the left. Near Helen were four figures balanced by four 
above; on either side of Kassandra groups of two figures were added. Beyond these, 
there were other groups and isolated figures and the symmetry became less rigid- 
But the principle of arrangement seems to have been that of a balanced composition 
made up of complex groups, with the figures of greater importance in and near the 
center. Open spaces occurred between the groups, not accessories, as so often in 
vase-painting. There was a strict correspondence throughout, figures being grouped 
together by worth, honor, friendship, or a common fate, This symmetry of arrange¬ 
ment is evident at the very entrance where one saw on the right the ship of Menelaus 
ready to depart; on the left the bark of Charon and the Acheron. The scene on the 
right depicted earthly vanities and miseries; the one on the left, the rewards and 
punishments in the Other World. Throughout there was harmony of form and con¬ 
tent and symmetry in grouping, at limes subtly veiled and almost never rigid, 

JC Th, Schreiber, M Die Wandbilder dcs Polygnot a&'* A&k- tier Phii.-hiit. CL der Kgl. Sachs. 
Ger. dtrrWh ^Leipzig, T7 ( 1B97), pp. 1-178* 

lT H. Butte, I)cr sch&m Menttk* pp, 605 fi 
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The figures had necessarily to be adapted to the surface to be covered. This at 
Delphi was a rectangular Club Room built by the Cnidiaus.'- The building was 1 8 . 7 ° 
meters long by 9.53 wide,—twice as long as it was broad,—and there was a door in 
the long wall on the south side. In the interior, eight pillars arranged in two parallel 
rows supported the roof, in which there may have been an opening for lighting 
purposes. Around the walls were benches for loungers. The paintings began on either 
side of the doorway on the south, continued along the short walls in all probability, 
and met at the middle of the north long wall, facing the doorway. In this way each 
picture was distributed in Lhree different sections over three separate walls, forming 
a kind of trilogy. 1 ' 

All of this evidence, however, does not give ns back the Polygnotan paintings, 
which allow for innumerable combinations on the basis of Pausanias' text. Suffice it 
to say that in the Tliupersis the three maio sections Centered at the entrance around 
Helen and the Greeks preparing to depart; in the middle, about Epeios tearing down 
the walls of Troy; at the left, about Kassandra. Epeios was iht- grandson of Photos 
and the Phocians were probably lords of Delphi at the time when the frescoes were 
painted, between 458 and 447 b.c. Polygnotos accordingly gave the central point of 
interest to this hero.' c 

The Polvgnotan principle of composition, therefore, as far as we can make it out, 
was based on a formal system of levels; it dealt with concentric groups arranged in 
careful symmetry, the figures being bound together by various ties such as love, 
friendship, and common destiny. Dramatic contrast played an important role—the 
mourning Trojans and triumphant Greeks; the happy and damned in Hades, and 
the like. Probably also the triple form of composition is significant for Folygnotoa, 
because it appears again not only in the “Underworld” scene al Delphi but in the 
“Battle of Marathon.” Schonc's interpretation of the phrase in Ailian Is probably 
correct.” II oXdyi'<wTOV fypa<j>t ra fityaXa uni *V toI? TcXeuns tlfrydZ,ero ru aO\a t 
would then mean that Polygnotos won the prize by his compositions which bad a 
certain grandeur of style and completeness. According to Aristotle’s definition, 

”Th. Homolle, B.CJt., ao (1896), pp. 637-639; u (1897), PL XVH, p, 159, Frazer, 
Paumtiias, V, 635-636 (Addenda); Fauiites de Driphts, 11 , Pis. V, IX: Arch, Am., XIII 
(189S), p. 45; Jahr.,31 (19*6); P 2fi 7 - 

*» G. Korte, Jahr., 31 (1916), p. a8ft, thinks it more probable that only the south wall on 
either side of the doorway was covered with paintings. 

50 C. Robert. Xckyh, p. 76’, Wilamowitz, Phil. Vntersuch., VII (1884), p. ij j, An. 19; 
W. Klein, Get. der gr . Kumt, I, 1904, p. 429; cf. A. Reiniirh, RccucU MUliet, Tctles greet 
ft tatins rcliitijf 6 Phittoirc de la printare attcienne, Paris, 1921, I, 90, for a discussion on 
the dating. The Cnidiaus could not have erected the monument trntfl freed from Persian 
domination, in 468. Tbe paintings were executed later, ca. 438. 
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TtktLov, means that which, like a tragedy, had a beginning, middle, and end. This 
dehnilinn may be applied to the triple arrangement of Polygnotan compositkm.* 1 ” 

In the matter of colors, Potygnotos also made advances. He was one of the great 
“Four-Color” painters, but he undoubtedly had a far richer palette than the primi¬ 
tives of the Sixth Century, There, we found the use of red, black, and white, with a 
few instances of yellow. Polygnotos used these four, and by combining them, he was 
much nearer the polychromy of old marble-painting* Pliny says that the tetrachrome 
painters used white from Melos, red of Sinope, yellow ocher from Attica, and black 
—which we are told was sometimes made of wine lees. 51 Undoubtedly t yellow first 
came to have full importance under him. 11 We are not informed whether the colors 
were put on in flat tones or whether Polygnotos began the practice of mixing colors 
and of shading; we can only draw inferences. Apoll adorns, who followed Polygnotos 
and who was a great shadow master, was probably the first person who really suc¬ 
ceeded in the mixing of colors and in shading, but that Polygnotos was without 
colors like green, which could be had bv mixing blue-black and yellow* seems un¬ 
likely when we recall figures like Eurynomos. 

Further, red from Sinope would give several shades and so also would yellow 
ocher, when burned. Grape-falack mixed with white would produce a bluish color. If 
certain blues were not used by Polygnotos, it was probably because the technique 
employed did not allow* it Indigo and coemteum ¥ Pliny telb m t could not be used 
al fresco**** 

It is obvious that the range of tones produced by the palette of Polygnotos was by 
no means a limited one< The combinations which Demokiitos speaks of are very 
numerous. Many famous colorists have employed a very small number of colors; 
Rubens r for exarupkj used seven. Velasquez was an eminent painter in gray. The 
important thing was not the number of colors, but the relation and harmony of tones. 
In color, there are two distinct elements: the hue, or colored appearance, and the 
value of the tone; ix. f the degree of light or shadow that the tone produces. The 
value is the more important of the two. (Bertrand, Etudes* pp> 135 ff-j A modem 
example of a Four-Color painting may be seen, as Jex-RIake, Sellers have pointed 
out, in Titian^ "'Christ crowned with thorns” in Munich. 

Further, when we find on vases the beginnings of shading* however modest, it 
seems improbable that the major art was less progressive. In Figure 350, there is a 

* r TAristotle, Poetics, VI 1 T 1450^ ag; XXIII, 145c) 1 , n\ Pkyskn r 3. 207*, rj, 

11 Pliny, NJLj 35, 30; 35, 42: Cfc. p Brutus, iB : 70; Vitruvius, Be Arctic VIE 10, 4; 
Quint., Inst* Qf. r X 1 I + io + 3; E. Bertrand, Etudes sut la print vre T Paris, pp. 132-144. 

13 Pliny, NHn JJ P 160. Site pin&ere institute primi Folygtwtus el Mkm, Attko dum- 
taxat, 

*“ Pliny, N-H-, 35, 49 - 
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slight use of shading, especially in the "eye folds” of the garments of the Amazons; 
there is dirt on the foot of ihe fallen Greek, in the center; there is shading on the 
interior of the shield. On the Villa Giulia psykter (Fig. 324), a small amount of 
shading occurs on the bodies of the centaurs, probably to suggest roundness, and the 
beards and hair are done in a dilute wash.” Polygnotos doubtless used in moderation 
both the mixing of colors and shading, hut these practices were really In the begin* 
nmg stages with him and it remained for Apollodoros to make the decisive break 
with archaic methods, to employ perspective in 1 his connection and to surround his 
figures with light and shadow / 4 Just how the shading of Folygnotos may have ap¬ 
peared, is difficult to visualize. Perhaps the hatched shading on later lekythoi may 
give us an idea. Rut if we wish to know how a tetnidirome painting looked, we must 
turn to the Alexander Mosaic, which made use of the Pdlygnotan color scale " 4 1 Fig. 
451), Here, we see at its culmination the Four-Color painting which had in Folyg- 
notoe its first representative vouched for in literature. The importance of the ad¬ 
vance lay in the use of yellow ocher. With the addition of this color, the full 
development of the other colors by mixing became possible. As Winter has pointed 
out, a limited number of tones may be obtained from white, red, and black, but they 
give only dull and cold transitions. Yellow, however, placed beside these colors 
heightens their value; mixed with them, it prHxlttces all sorts of shades. Its adoption 
caused a development of mixed tones which was epoch-making for the development 
of painting. 

The other important color employed by Polygnotos was a grape-black, made from 
wine Jees/ C It was the use of this black with the other three colors which gave the 
sober character to the painting of Polygnotos. It renounced gaietv. In contrast to 
this is the richer palette of marble-painting, which employed blue instead of black. 
These two methods of painting, one employing black, the other blue, developed from 
the Folygnotan period onward. The effect of the two methods is clearly seen by con¬ 
trasting, as Winter has done, the polychromy of the Alexander Sarcophagus, which 
used blue, with the Alexander Mosaic employing black. Finally, the gayer tradition 
prevails. 

What the ancients admired in the painting of Polygnotos was the sobriety of 
color. The emphasis was on extreme simplification of form, which contributed to the 
nobility and grandeur of the figures. There was undoubtedly less attention given to 

15 F. R., Gr. Vos., PI. 15; E. PfuH, "Die griechischc Maierei" NJ., XXVII (ign), p. 

* 77 * 

*■ E. Pluhl, op. at., pp, 168, t8p. 

** F. Winter, Das Alcxaitdtrmoioik aus Pompeii. Strassburg, jgop, pp, * ff., ant] colored 
plate. 

Slt Vitruvius, De Arch., VII, 10.4; Flut.» Dc Deject, Orac 47; Pliny, jV.//., 35, 41. 
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action than to pas* and the figures jiossessed a sculptural dignity* Dionysios of 
Hattkamassos says: : "In ancient paintings, the scheme of coloring was simple and 
presented no variety in the tones; but the line was rendered with exquisite perfec¬ 
tion. thus lending to these earlv works a singular grace. This purity of draughtsman¬ 
ship was gradually lost; its place was taken by a learned technique, by the differen¬ 
tiation oi light and shade, by the full resources of the rich coloring to which the 
works of the later artists owe their strength*' 1 it was thus largely by drawing and 
simple color that Polygnotos produced figures of such grandeur and of such power 
of expression. The colors were probably put on in the fresco technique on walls, or 
in tempera on panels, but the matter is a very complicated one, involving more than 
one possible method. 58 We shall return to this subject later. 

The Persian wars supplied the artists of the seventies with new themes, although 
they still* for the most part, used the old ones, and left for them rich opportunities 
bv destroying the works of their predecessors. Polygnotos' activity in Athens began 
shortly after the invasion and his career probably lasted until alter the middle of the 
Fifth Century. He came from an artistic household where he was trained by his 
fiuher, Agkiophon, a painter, and where his brother Aristophon followed this calling. 
He was probably invited bv Kimon, who was in control of Athens, to help rehabili¬ 
tate the city and he gave his services toward decorating the public buildings without 
pay* The Athenians rewarded him for this with the rights of citizenship. Possibly 
also he owed to his artistic talent the fact that he lived on intimate terms with the 
family of Kamon. 

Records tell us of many public buildings in Athens which Polygnotos decorated, 
notably the Stoa Poikile. or Painted Porch; the Sanctuary of Theseus; the Anakeion, 
or Temple of the Dioscuri; and the Pinacolheca, or Picture Gallery These paint¬ 
ings were probably earlier than the more famous ones at Delphi. In addition to these, 
he decorated the temple of Athena Areia at Platoa. Among the oldest frescoes in 
Athens were probably those in the Anakeion or Sanctuary of the Dioscuri/'' Here 
were painted the marriage of the daughters of Leukippos by Polygnotos and a scene 
from the Argonautic expedition by Mtkon, probably an older contemporary. We 
have no adequate means for restoring these paintings nor any sufficient data on which 
to form a very conclusive opinion of them. Archaeological research has associated 
with the painting by Polygnotos a well-known vase in the British Museum by the 

ST Dionvs. of HaL, Dc Isieo Indie., 4 (tr. from Jex-BIake. Sellers, op. dri, p. xxxi ). 

!S A. Reinach, Rceueit Miiliet, I, 91; c/. C. Robert, '■Marathonsehladit," Hall. iVmcket- 
mannsprogr., 18 (t&Qj), P- 104; cj. E, Berger, Die ifalttchttik dcs Alt&tums, Mimchcn, 
1904. 

« Faus,, I t i8 f 1, CJ. Korte, fakr., Ji (1916), pp, 166IL; Harpokration couples this paint¬ 
ing with those in the sanctuary of Theseus as the basis af Polygnotos’ admittance to Athenian 
citizenship. 
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Meidias Painter \ Fig, 144 1. But the- scene here is ihe rape of the Leuklppides, which 
Pausanias does not mention, although it may be implied when he states that the 
“marriage” was depicted. Furthermore, the vase is to be dated in the last quarter of 
the Fifth Century and bears only slight traces of the influence of Polygnotos. This 
may be seen in the use of levels,—indicated by light, wavy lines,—and in certain 
types ol poses such as are found in the frieze below and which are vouched for by 
Pausanias: the youth at the left with his foot high on a rock, or the figure of Asterope 
resting her arm on the shoulder of Cbrysothemis. But there is no trace here of the 
style of Folygnotos, with simple, firm lines in drawing—as we conceive it from the 
testimony of ancient writers. The artist revels in a sea of beauty in which finely 
curved lines run riot. The necessity of using the greatest reserve in forming con¬ 
clusions about Folygnotos from material so far removed in style and time cannot be 
too strongly emphasized. 

On the other hand, there is a certain vase often associated with the Argonautic 
painting, which can give us ideas about composition and drawing in the period of 
Polygnotos and his circle (Fig. 351 j. This vase is usually called the Orvieto krater 
from the place of its discovery, but it is sometimes referred to as the ‘'Niobid” or the 
“Argonaut” krater because it beans on the reverse the slaughter of the Niobids 1 Fig. 
349>, and on the obverse, a supposed reference to the Argonauts, The subject of the 
latter scene is not in the least certain. Robert connects it with the assembling of the 
Argonauts on their Colchian journey; Hauser considers it the gathering of Attic 
heroes before Marathon and associates it with the “Battle of Marathon” by Mikon. 
But two figures in the scene are certainly known: Huskies in the center, Athena ai 
the left. There is little to connect it with the painting of the Argonauts, where great 
pains were lavished by the artist on the horses of Akastos. It is quite possible that 
the helmeted warrior with a serpent on his shield is Menelaus. who bore thk device 
on his shield in Polygnotos' Hiupersis, in token of the prodigy at Aulis. More im¬ 
portant than the subject matter is the composition, freely arranged at various levels 
and with the background half concealing a youth in armor at the left. This device 
was employed by Mikon In the painting of a figure named Boutas, of whom only the 
helmet and one eye were visible. This gave rise to the proverb, “Sooner painted than 
Bootes, ,!1(l 

If we examine the vase in detail, we gain some information in regard to “Polyg- 
notan" types, poses, drawing, and style I Fig. 352). First of all, the figure of Athena 
is seen to be un idealized type with noble features and a sublimity that recalls the 
Lemnian Athena of Pheidias. She wears a soft linen chiton with fine parallel folds 
and a Doric peplos above, worn In the Attic fashion with a girdled overfold. Feihl has 
pointed out that the dress, treatment of hair, and igis all belong to the transitional 

’ • Zenobius, Prov., TV, zS, OaTrvr y Bnirr^i, 
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period and are typically “Palygnolan In the case of Herakles, we find again an 
ideal figure, The torso, with the chest marked off schematically into distinct fields, is 
curiously archaic. Some new poses appear, notably in the youth who places one 
foot high on a rock, and in the figure seated at the feet of Herakles, supposedly- 
grasping his knee with both hands after the fashion of Hektor in the “Underworld" 
(Fig- 353)- The device has not, however, been successfully carried out nor has the 
three-quarter view of the face with its thick lips and wry mouth succeeded. What is 
striking is the impression of freedom obtained in the various positions, especially in 
the reclining figure in the center. The treatment of the eye approaches correctness 
but the drawing is not wholly successful. The eye is an ellipse with the pupil a black 
dot on the upper eyelid. The whole composition has a certain majestic calm resulting 
front ideal types and quiet poses. Combined with this is a striving toward realism, 
seen in new positions, in lines in the face, as in the case of Herakles, and in indi¬ 
vidualized types like the bearded figure with the petasos ( cj, big- Jt?)* It is evident 
that the artist is entering upon new paths but much that is archaic survives and 
much that is attempted in a new way is only partially successful. 

Close in time to the paintings of the Anakeion were those in the Sanctuary of 
Theseus at Athens. 3; This building was completed to receive the bones of Theseus in 
475, so that the paintings may be dated between 475 and 465 n.c. Here were painted 
the Athenians fighting the Amazons, the Battle of the Centaurs and Lapiths, and 
Theseus 3 descent into the sea. Apropos of the Centaur battle, Pausanias says: 
“Theseus has already slain a centaur, but the others are fighting on equal terms. To 
those who may be unacquainted with the legend, the painting on the third wall is 
not clear, partly, no doubt, by reason of time, but partly also because Mikon has not 
painted the whole story-.” Pausanias makes no mention of Polygnotos in connection 
w-ith these paintings but Suidas and Harpokration seem to assign them to him, 
although the passage in both writers rests on an uncertain reading, ffijtravp&i, 
changed by Reinesius to Screws iepoi, Pausanias gives the painting “which is not 
wholly dear” on the third wall to Mikon. It represented Theseus descending to the 
halls of Poseidon to prove his divine birth by bringing up the ring which Minos had 
thrown into the sea (cf. Bacchylides, XVT). 

If we turn again to Figure 350, we have interesting material for elucidating points 
of style and subject matter m the painting of the Polygnotan circle. On the neck of 
the New York k rater is a representation of the Battle between the Centaurs and 

11 E. Feihl, Dir Firorottisekc Osta und Polygnot, Tubingen, 1913, pp. 12 ff. 

** Faus 1 17,2; Harpokr., j.d. noXi?y* , “ T *s. The Theseum was erected to receive the boties 
of Theseus hmtight from fskvros by Kimon in 475. Pint-, Cim., S: Tkes., 36, It is not to be 
identified with the well-known temple of this name but lay east of lie Agora and south of 
the Gymnasium of Ptolemy, 
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Lapiths—an event which occurred at the marriage of Feirithoos, In the center, 
Theseus is swinging his axe above his head for a blow at a boldly posed centaur. The 
hgnre of Theseus and lhat of the centaur carrying off a boy bring to mind motives 
from the west pediment at Olympia. In fact, the Ccntauromachy of the pediment 
and the one on the vase may have been inspired in each case by the fresco in the 
Thescum-^ Characterization is cleverly handled in the bride's father at the right 
and a “lost profile" is avoided by partly covering with a mantle the lace of the youth 
with a long spear. Motives and style are probably akin to the work in the Sanctuary 
of Theseus, whether the painting was by Polygnotos or Mi horn 

On the other hand, the Anmzonomachy of the same vase shows interesting inno¬ 
vations such as we know were introduced at this Lime in Athens toy the major art of 
painting. Space seems more successfully conceived, with plants growing here and 
there in the background. In the group of Theseus and the fighting Amazons in the 
center, extensive use has been made of shading on the “eye folds” oi the garments. 
This new practice, which we have had occasion to mention, is found on a number 
of North Greek reliefs, such as the Philis relief and the stele of a girl in the Palazzo 
Conscrvalori ; it was probably derived from painting as it is confined largely to 
vase-painting and relief, and is doubtless to be classed as “Polygnotan."” Other 
striking features in the vase are Lhe fallen Greek in the center, with shaded foot; the 
fallen Amazon, with the lower part of the figure cut off by a ground-line, and the 
- inkin g Amazon with face in three-rpiaiter view, who plunges over the border of the 
design at the right.” This last device is typical of the entire painting which seems to 
be bursting its bounds in the painter’s attempt to crowd on a vase the material of a 
mural composition* 

The artist o! the New York krater has nut only been interested in combining on 
his vase subject matter from two of the paintings in the Theseuro but he has also 
concerned himself with the technical problems of foreshortening and perspective, 
although the foreshortening is suggested rather than executed. How difficult some of 
these matters were for him is seen in the drawing of the legs of striding or lunging 
Amazons, especially the lunging one at the left. Possibly Polygnotos himself was not 
able to master these problems wholly, otherwise we should hardly have so many 
wry faces and misshapen legs on the vases of the period. 

The third painting in the Theseum represented the legend uf Theseus descending 
into the sea to prove his divinity. It w as painted by Mikon* A late vase, the Bologna 

*" F R., Gr. Vas„ H, 311 ff-; H, Oelsthlg. Dr Ctntaurmmdtkc in uric grtreu figuris, 
Halle, 1931 (Diss.); F. R-, Gr. Vas., Ii f M 7 , Fig. S 3 , 

* L. D. Caskey, “The Ludovisi Relief and its Companion Piece in Boston." AJA., XXII 
(1918), pp. 134 ff.; F, Hauser, F. R-, II, 309: H. Brunn. Kle'mt Sckrijten, IT, pp. 184ff., 
>01 ff. 

■» This last point is died by some writers as evidence for the non-Attic origin of the vase- 
painter. 
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krater, probably follows the design after a fashion, though it is undoubtedly far 
removed in style from Polygnotos and can tell us little of his art d “ (Fig. 354 1 ■ The 
motives introduced by Polygnotos are decaying in the hands of this artist. They 
must quickly have become common property and have been modified to suit indi¬ 
vidual needs. It seems, however, not impossible that the vase-painter was imitating, 
after a fashion, the Miltonian masterpiece. The arguments adduced against this by 
Schreiber are rather rigid, especially when Pausanias says, that the painting was not 
wholly clear in presenting the legend." The fact that Helios appears beyond the rim 
of the ocean where the boat is beached seems only ‘poetic license." This may also 
be granted for the flowers growing in Toseidon s realms. The absence of the ring 
when the crown will suffice and when the Minos episode could not be wholly intro¬ 
duced, need not concern us loo much. The framework of Polygnotan composition 
seems to be present; the style of the master is almost wholly lost, so that the vase is, 
after all. of little value to us except in so far as it reveals the survival of “Polyg- 
notan" material in a later epoch, near the end oi the Fifth Century, The design is 
probably a contamination of Polygnotan subject matter and some material from 
Dionysiac legend.^ 1 The vase was painted hy the Kadmos Painter- 

The honor of decorating the Stoa Poikile, or Painted Colonnade in the Market- 
Place at Athens, has usually been assigned to Polygnotos. although Mike® also 
cooperated with him here."® Four paintings are mentioned by l’ausanias. They in¬ 
cluded a battle between the Athenians and Lacedemonians at Oinoe. for which no 
artist was named; the battle of Theseus against the Amazons, assigned by Aris¬ 
tophanes to Mikon;®* the lliupersis and the insult to Kassandra given by Plutarch 
to Polygnotos; 4 " and the Battle of Marathon. We need not pause at length over these 
paintings of which we know practically nothing beyond the text, unless it be to dis¬ 
cuss the Miltonian Amazonomachy. We possess today a large number of vases 
depicting battles between Greeks and Amazons and the task is to separate from the 
list of these "paraphrases" and ‘excerpts," material that is Mikonian and in the 
style of the Poly gnu tan circle. We can hardly hope to distinguish greatly between 

DB Against the use of this vase as a reflection of Mikon s art. see P, Jacobstbal. Theseus 
auf dem M txretgrundc, 1911 ; G. Korte, Jo hr., 51 (1916), p, 2S6. 

*T Th. Schreiber, op. cit., No. 3°, PP- ”8 , . , . „ „ ,, 

1,4 The absence of the ring favors an early Fifth Century version of the h-geno. Sir K. L. 
Jebb, Batckylidts, Introduction. XVI, 227.I owe the reference to Miss Milne- 

Paus,. I, i«; Pliny. .V.W., S 3 , 39 - The Stoa was probably erected by letsianax between 
4^3 and 462. It was certainly finished in 456 because of the batLle of Oinoe commemorated 
in it, A. Reinach, op. cit., pp. 86 . 136, dates the paintings between 469 and 462, as Kimon 
was banished in 461, or in 45 *. * (ler hc recalled. 

** Aristoph., Lys., 678 and Scholiast: Arrian, Artab., Ml. 13. 5 * 

w Pint., Cim., 4. 
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what is Polygnotan and what is Miltonian. Klein believes that much “Polygnotan” 
material really goes back to the older painter, Mikon, and this is probably true. 41 
Where we can trace Mikon’s style is in the bolder use of ground-lines, which cut off 
the figures bv means of the background. 

Aristophanes tells us that in the painting by Mikon the Amazons fought on horse. 
On a “Folygnotan” vase from Gela. certain Mikonian features appear (Fig. 355 )- 4 " 
These are, above all, the representation of rough ground by connected lines; a charg¬ 
ing Amazon in Phrygian garb on horse and a lunging Greek warrior with his sword 
raised across his forehead. The style of the drawing and the restrained action are 
characteristic of the period and we may assume, because of the repetition of this 
one motive of the raised sword, that it belonged in the Mikonian repertoire of 
groups. But the various vase-painters made use of the mural material in different 
ways to suit their decorative needs and may have paraphrased or adapted this or 
that group for their own ends. One group presented a warrior with his foot high on 
a rock, on the point of attacking an Amazon on horse (Figs. 356 and 3 S 7 >- R lein 
considers that this probably formed the central part of the composition in Mikon’s 
painting. 41 In a vase from Ruvo, now in Naples ( Fig. 358), the vase-painter has 
shoved this group to the left and has attempted to place it in the background, whereas 
the center is occupied by a Greek hero hurling his spear at a sinking Amazon {cf, 
35$ [, In addition to these groups, there is sometimes found a composition of two 
combatants on foot, in which a Greek is staying the hand of an Amazon (Fig. 
360)- Possibly another group presented a Greek brandishing his sword above his 
head and combating an Amazon who had dismounted from her horse and who fought 
with an axe 1 Fig. 36il. How these various groups were bound together into an 
harmonious whole, we cannot know. The vase-painters cannot take us far in this 
matter. They undoubtedly walked about the Stoa enjoying the paintings and deriving 
inspiration from (hem- Later, they painted certain groups and motives from memory. 
But e ach chose the material which attracted him artistically or technically. It was 
impossible for the vase-painter to give in bis small compass an idea of a mural 
decoration containing more iban one hundred figures, even if he had desired to do 
so In most he was lured too far from the canons of his art in what he did 
present. Some masters, like the painter of the New York vase of Figure 326, were 
almost wholly absorbed with the matter of foreshortening and perspective. Others 
cared so little for this that we have almost a return to frieze-composition with the 
emphasis on nobly conceived forms. The New York vase of Figure 350 probably 

41 W. Klein. ''Mikon und Panainos, Mikon und Psionim," Jahr., 33 (1918), pp, 1*38. 

"‘This vase was painted by the vase-painter Pnlygnotos, but it also belongs to the class 
of vases that copied the wall-paintings of the mural painter. P. Orsi, Hon. Ant., XVII 
(1907), 43- 
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comes nearest in approximating the style of the Polygnotan-Mikonian Battles with 

Amazons. . 

In Polvgnotos' Iliupersis, the treatment of the theme was doubtless similar to 

what we found at Delphi In the picture dealing with the same subject—a representa¬ 
tion of "Troy Taken" rather than “The Taking of Troy. 1 ’ In connection with the 
insult to Kassandra, ancient writers speak of the delicate color in her cheeks: the 
blood seemed to tinge her face with a soft hue* The picture of Laodike by Polyg- 
notos offered a portrait of Kjman’s sister, Elpinike t with whom he had fallen in 
love. We shall see that so-called “portraiture" begins to play a role in this period and 
that attempts in this direction occur in the “Battle of Marathon, Lhe fourth painting 

W* do not know the author of the “Battle of Marathon." Pausamas and Pliny 
both name Panainos, the brother of Fheidias, but m his description of the painting, 
Fausanias cites no artist.*' Several ancient writers mention Mikon as a co-worker, 
and manv scholars assign the painting to both artists " There is a statement in Lilian 
which viVes to Mikon at least the execution of three figures and a dog, possibly of 
the whole painting, although he adds that some authors assign the work to Polyg- 
notosThe strongest evidence for Mikon’s authorship is a passage in Lykourgos and 
one in the rhetorician Sopatios. These state that Mikon was punished by the Athe¬ 
nians because he painted the barbarians larger th:tn the Greeks.** The conclusion to 
be drawn is that we cannot determine from the evidence who painted the picture, 
but probably it must be assigned to both Mikon and Panainos. Evidently Mikon 
had some connection with it because he was fined lor painting the barbarians larger 
than the Greeks, Perhaps he was in charge of the whole and P ana i nos was working 
under him. Polvgnotos probably had no part in this particular painting, but his name 
was associated with it because the entire decoration of the Stua was often assigned 
to him in antiquity* The element of portraiture is new, but just bow much of por¬ 
traiture could enter in some twenty or thirty years after the event is uncertain. 
Furthermore, it seems unlikely that any very realistic attempt could be made in tbe 
case of the Persian generals. 

The account of the painting does not suffice to give us any idea of it as a work of 
art “The BceoUans of Plata-a and all the men of -Attica are closing with the har- 
bar'ians, Ln this part of the picture, the combatants are evenly matched, but farther 


11 Lucian, imeif., 7. This refers to tbe painting at Delphi. . . . ... 

'■ Pu«„ V. ,.f«i Ffay, Ar-fl, 35. 57; '!■ •*. * « h '" ‘ icSCnb ‘ d ' 

but DO author named W. Klein, drrt.-efrfr. <» <&>*'■■ '» I ,B8S 1- P » 6 ' 

**H. Bninn. Ga. der gr. KiinstlfT. II, (4: F- Hauser, F, K., II, 24b 
** .Elian, iV-4., VII, 38. Cf, Arrian, Anab,, VO, T 3;S'_ , , 

» Lvkoureoa, died by Harpokrttk*, r.B. MW l /. Sopat**,^^ S, p. 

l2 fi uiri tM» MW i ^ V*** ***** ™ 
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on the barbarians arc Seeing and pushing each other into the marsh. At the extremity 
of the picture are the Phoenician ships and the Greeks slaughtering the barbarians 
who are rushing into the ships. Here, too, are depicted the hero, Marathon, after 
whom the plain was named; Theseus seeming to rise out of the earth; and Athena 
and He ratios. ... Of the combatants, the most conspicuous in the painting are 
Kallirrtachos, who had heen chosen to command the Athenians; Miltiades, one of the 
generals: and a hero named Edictics,” 1 " 

According to Pliny the use of color had grown so greatly and the technique had 
been so perfected that real portraits were painted of the commanders on both sides— 
Miltiades, kallimachus, and Kynalgeiros among the Athenians, Dads and Arta- 
phernes among the barbarians," We have already found names assigned to various 
figures in the Polygnotan paintings at Delphi; it was an archaic practice which 
Poh'gnotos did not discard. In the “Battle of Marathon,” the name of Miltiades was 
not given because of bis unpopularity, but his position and gestures clearly indicated 
who he was." As to portraiture, Railimachos and Kynaigeiros had fallen in the battle 
of Marathon almost a generation before the building was erected and Miltiades had 
long been dead. The Persian leaders were certainly not available for portraits. There 
can be no question of real portraiture but probably there was an attempt at char¬ 
acterization, Perhaps Pliny found in his source a notice to the effect that the “Battle 
of Marathon” contained pictures of this and lhat named person, and, judging from 
the importance of portraiture in his own time, drew the conclusion that the char¬ 
acterization of Panainos, which was something new and striking in the history of 
art, was the beginning of portraiture,™ 

It is difficult to visualize the “Battle of Marathon,' 1 as it is difficult for us to 
vi-unlLze any of the great mural paintings of the Fifth Century. Robert has again 
attempted a reconstruction b;ised on vases. The plan of composition seems to be 
tripartite. At the right, the combat was just beginning; in the center, the Persians 
were fleeing and driving one another into the marsh, vrhile at the left, shown here in 
restoration, the barbarians were pursued to their ships by Lhe Greeks and many 
were killed r Fig. 362, left half h The painting gave an opportunity for depicting 
Persian costumes and armor, examples oi which occur in numbers on the vases of 
the period." 0 

*“ The translation is by Frazer. Pliny, ,VJL f 35, 57. 

*’ .Machines vs. Ctesiphon, 186; Cornelius Nepns, Milt., 6, 3. 

1 j. Lange, Durst ellmg ties Mmsckeit in 1 ict Mirren gr. Kuttsl, Slrassburg, iSgg, pp, 
162 £f.; Jex-Blake, Sellers, The Elder Pliny's Chapters on the flutory of Art*, p. 10j, 5; 
for a reconstruction, sec Robert, Hall. Winekelmatimprogr., iS { 1695). E. Pfuhl, Die 
Anf&nge der grkekischm BUdnishmrl, Miinchen, 1927, p. y, note 5, 

a!l B. SchrwKier, Sake.. 26 f 1:911), pp- 281 ff-t Savigtsoiti, At ft. Mittk., 23 (1898), pp. 
40+ ff. Schroeder follows Furtwanglcr in refusing Panainos a part in the Marathon Battle of 
the Stoa. 
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The paintings of the PinacoLhcca in the Fropylza at Athens offered scenes from 
the Trojan cycle, and a certain parallelism is evident: 11 

Odysseus carrying off the bow of Diomede carrying off the Palladium 
Philoktetes 

Slaying of /Egisthus by Orestes Sacrifice of Polyxena 

Achilles at Skyros Odysseus in Phteacia with Nausikaa 

and the maidens 

None of these subjects are presented on vases of the PolygnoUin period with a 
style which arrests our attention or which recalls characteristics of the master painter 
of this epoch as cited by ancient authors. Inferior works such as the Munich am¬ 
phora treat the theme of Odysseus arid Nausikaa, This vase-painting may reflect 
Polygnotan subject matter but, if so, It reflects nothing more (Fig. 363). Pausanias 
says that Polygnotos painted Odysseus at the river approaching the maidens who 
were washing clothes with Nausikaa. This is the scene represented here in abbre¬ 
viated form, but the work of the painter is so poor that we can only surmise how 
remarkable such a composition might be in the bands of a great master. The ma¬ 
terial offered an excellent opportunity for the representation of abashment in 
Odysseus and confusion in the fleeing maidens; for ethos in the case of Nausikaa. 
Polygnotos certainly availed himself of this opportunity to the full; to the vase- 
painter, It meant little. A pyxis in Boston, dating in the last quarter of the Fifth 
Century, treats the theme again, little more convincingly, except for the type of 
Odysseus (Fig. 364). The figures common to the two vases—Odysseus hiding behind 
the branches which he has broken from a tree, and the maid standing on wet linen 
held between her feel—were probably not invented independently but may go back 
to Polygnotos as a common source. 

We have not discussed the paintings by Polygnotos in the temple of Athena Areia 
at Platiea which must probably be dated early—shortly after the battle in 479 d,c.'" 
Here, Polygnotos pictured Odysseus on his return to Lthaca, after he had slain 
the suitors” We are able to recognize possible motives employed from a vase in 
Berlin and from certain reliefs on a tomb at Gjalbaschi in Lycia.'* Both monuments 
are somewhat removed in time from the Polygnotan original and the composition has 
necessarily been adapted in each case to suit the needs of the artist, but both display 
motives which point to a common source. On the vase in Berlin (Fig. 365)1 we see 

« Pans.. I, 22, 6 , CJ. F. Hauser, (Est. Ja/ir., VTTT (1905), p, 18, pyxis in Boston, PI. I 
(color), 

“ Pint., Arist tides, 20; Frazer, Paw,, g, 4, 1; cf, A. Reinach, Retueil Mttlkt, I, 150, n. i. 

11 Faus., IX, 4, 2, 

** Korte. Jaht., 31 11916), p. 357, denies that such a scene was represented by Polygnotos 
because Pausanias specifically states that he painted “Odysseus after he had slain the 
suitor-," not in the act of doing so. 
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Odysseus drawing his bow against the suitors who are shown in confusion at the 
right, one with his back pierced by an arrow' which he attempts to extract, a second 
helplessly stretching out his hands from the couch, and a third hiding behind a table. 
It is this group of suitors which is similarly represented on the frieze from GJol- 
baschi and which may have occurred in the Polygnotao painting (Fig. 366). Possibly 
even the “lost profile’ 1 of the suitor with an arrow in hU back, found on the Berlin 
vase, may be Polygnotan, although for the most part Polygnotos avoided the “lost 
profile,’' using the shoulder and drapery to cover the face.” The maid-servants 
introduced at the left fill out the design in chorus fashion, wringing their hands or 
expressing in gesture the anxiety of the moment.” 

Let us return once more to the paintings of Polygnotos at Delphi—probably his 
latest and most finished work. We have discussed the Tliupersis, Its companion- 
piece, the “Underworld Scene,” like the painting of the “Taking of Troy, ,T falls into 
three parts with the emphasis on the ends: at the left, the Acheron with the fro ? t of 
Charon; at the right, TantaJos in water, grasping for the fruit which always receded. 
The leitmotiv of the picture is the attempt of Odysseus to consult the soul of 
Tciresias in regard to his return home. This occupied a prominent position in the 
timeless, spaceless whole, where the damned and blessed were pursuing their joys 
and sorrows: Orpheus was seated beneath a tree, holding his lyre; the two daughters 
of Pandareos were engaged at knucklebones; Chi oris rested on the knees of Thvia; 
the blind Thamyris was shown d< dec ted beside his lyre; the great sinners, Tityos, 
Sisyphus, and TantaJos, were represented suffering in the Underworld- New figures 
such as Ok nos. or Sloth, played a prominent part. Sloth was shown weaving a rope 
which a she-ass ate as fast as it was woven. The group was symbolic of a fruitless 
task. F.urynomos, the devourer of corpses—an uncommon figure—also appeared, 
Robert’s reconstruction \ Fig. 367 ) may hdp to visualize the painting somewhat, but 
again it is futile to feel that any reconstruction is possible. 

A design on a South Italian krater, which has been thought to represent Odysseus 
consulting the spirit of Teiresias and to have been suggested by the painting of 
Polygnotos, is interpreted by Welters as the mad Ajax slaughtering sheep (Fig. 
36$).“ He considers that the supposed head of Tciresias at the feel of Ajax is not 
original, even if ancient. In any case, the vase is late, the style consequently freer, 
the preportions un- Attic, the forms soft. Furthermore, in the Polygnotan Nek via, 
Odysseus was in the underworld, not on the earth. The bera sits on a pile of rocks, 
above a ram which lie has slain. On either side, his companions—usually held to be 

" E. Feih!, op. rif., p, 40. He considers that Polygnotos may have introduced the lost 
profile. 

" C/- H. Billie, Der ickottlfenfck? PI. 306. text, p, 6jfi, 

“‘Springer-Michaelis-Wellers, Dit Kvntt des Attertums f L1 1923, p, 351, 
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Ferimedes and Eurylochos—now transmuted into shepherds—are resting in easy 
poses, the one on his spear, the other with his sword above his head in “Folygnotan" 
fashion. In the Polygnotan painting, Odysseus crouched above the trench over which 
the ram had been slaughtered. Eipenor also appeared. Whatever Lhe interpretation 
to be given the vase, it does not fulfil lire Polygnotan demands, since Teiresias was 
represented approaching the trench. 

There are no reproductions on vases of the Orpheus of Polygnotos, but a vase in 
Berlin on which the figure of Orpheus appears is as truly representative of the art of 
Polygnotos as any ancient vase, the Grvieto tracer and the New York Atnazott- 
otnachy alone excepted (Fig. 369), This vase depicts a mood and shows what was 
meant in part by Poly^gnotan ethos. We see the effect of the power of music on four 
Thracians, In the center, Orpheus is seated on a rocky height playing bis lyre, with 
his head thrown back in inspiration and self-forgetfulness. At the extreme right, a 
Thracian, somewhat troubled by the music and not wholly sympathetic, wraps his 
mantle about him in aloof fashion. His comrade, more interested, fixes his gaze 
intently on the singer, as if trying to analyze the secret of Orpbeu? power. At the 
left, the Thracian in front view has dosed his eyes and dreamily follows the music. 
On his shoulder rests another Thracian who has abandoned himself entirety to the 
charm of the music and is wholly absorbed in it. Rulle sees in the vase four tempera* 
merits—the reserved, phlegmatic type; the choleric; the melancholic; and the san¬ 
guine." The design on the vase has often been compared with the Giorgione concert. 
It has great psychological understanding and fine feeling. Not only does the vase give 
us an idea of Polygnotan ethos, but Polygnotan devices appear everywhere: in the 
poses of the youth with his foot on the rock and of the melancholy Thracian resting 
on the shoulder of his friend. In drawing, we have an interesting example of ,l Folyg- 
notnn” experiments <md shortcomings in the case of the Thracian represented in 
front view. Here, the difficulties of drawing a face in front view tire evidenced by the 
large nose and wry mouth. Where the artist failed most dismally was in drawing the 
shoulder in front view. The arm seems out of place and the result is very distressing. 
Hut the effect of the whole design is moving and the composition appears to have a 
Polygnotan quality. 

Other works seem to echo the Nekyia. The painting with the blind Timmyris on a 
vase in Oxford (Fig. 3 70) may be borrowed from Polygnotos; the ground-lines and 
general style would appear to point to such a conclusion, though Norte insists that 
the Polygnotan Thamyris was bearded and had at his feet a broken lyre." A com¬ 
position on a marble panel by Alexaadros, which depicts two girls playing knuckle¬ 
bones, may also be related to the Pandareos group of Polygnotos (Fig. 371). We 

” H. Bulk, op, tit., PL 305, text. 

"G. Korte, Jtihr., 31 (1916), p. s 79: c}. B, Schnjedcr, Jo hr., 3D (igts), p, 113. 
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shall have occasion to discuss this monochrome painting later. Many white-ground 
tekythoi with representutions of Charon and his bark among the reeds of Acheron 
were probably also inspired by the Nek via (cj. Fig. 321). 

We have folio wed the career of Polygnotos, the first great name in Athenian paint* 
ing as far as the texts of ancient authors and monuments of the Fifth Century, 
esj>ecially vases, allow us to go. The paintings from his hand marked the passing 
from colored drawing to pictorial composition, with modest attempts at mixing 
colors, at linear foreshortening and perspective, and a slight use of chiaroscuro. His 
painting was significant largely because of beautiful drawing, restrained coloring, 
and nobility of conception in subject matter. It broke away from the stereotyped 
representations of the day: in the Iliupersb, there was no hurling of Astyanax from 
the walls of Troy, but the child was seen at his mother’s breast just before his doom. 
There was no Ajax oveqxjwering Kassandra, New characters assumed importance, 
such as Epeios. who tears down the walls of Troy; Oknos, Eurynomoa, Photos, and 
others. Frequently, a mood was represented where feeling was restrained, and we are 
conscious of the tensity of emotion beneath the surface. But, with all of the innova¬ 
tions in subject matter, drawing, and composition—especially in the use of levels— 
the art of Polygnotos remained a limited art. Despite the fact that he introduced 
many significant innovations, painting was still in many respects archaic and was 
only beginning to gain control of its media. However, with Polygnotos and his circle, 
the art in Greece was finally separated from handicraft and became an independent 
and monumental creation, The walls of public buildings under Kimon were covered 
with historical and mythological scenes and historical composition assumed impor¬ 
tance for the first time in the history' of Greek painting after the days of boularchos. 

We have said little about the technique of Polygnotan painting. Following the 
ancient tradition current in Crete, Mycena?, and Etruria, Greek painting in this 
period was probably most commonly at fresco, i.c., painting on walls on a coating of 
wet piaster. This view has hardly been displaced although arguments have been 
advanced that the paintings were executed in the tempera technique on marble, 
or painted 00 wooden panels. ,s The theory' that they were painted on wooden panels 
rests partly on the authority of the author, Synesius. According to him the paintings, 
which he says were on erav<S e v—‘' boards—were taken away by the proconsul 
from the Stoa. We know that Synesius ts speaking from hearsay, and he may have 
drawn conclusions about Fifth Century plotting from the panel-painting current in 

" E, Berger, BrilrSge sur Entwickdmgsgeseh. der A taitcchnik, Miinehm, 1001-11512; Die 
Mafteihnik des Altertums, Miindien, 19041 vs. his view, cf. O, Doimer, Ttchnische'MU- 
tkeilungm fur Malctei, So. 1, Sept., 1903. E«pag; H, Brunn. Gesck, der gr. Kunstier, IT, 
4 - ff. (wall \; C. Robert, iWAyia, p. 37. painting on marble walls, as on grave stels; Mara- 
thonschlaekt, p, 104; A, P. Laurie, Greek and Roman Methods of Pointing, Cambridge. 
1910, p. 49; cf L G. Kfirte. Jtihr., 31 (1916), p. 283, who argues for wooden panels. 
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his own time. The mere fact that the famous paintings of Polygnolos at Delphi and 
Athens survived so long was doubtless due to the fact that they were painted on walls 
and could not be carried away. Panel-painting first began to be of importance after 
Polygnotos. His fame rested on mural decoration and this was in all probability 
executed, for the most part, on wet plaster without a binding medium, although some 
use of tempera is possible.*" 

That certain paintings were executed by Polygnotos on wooden panels seems 
evident. Pliny states that a tabula by Polygnotos, the subject of which is uncertain, 
existed in the Portico of Pompev.” 1 This, however, may have been a part of a larger 
composition. Just how walls could be arranged with wooden panels above the ortho- 
states is difficult to conceive. Kbrte’s theory that they were placed in two frieze-like 
rows above one another, as Benndorf formerly suggested, on the analogy’ of the 
Gjolbascbi frieze, hardly wins conviction.^ Under these circumstances, the paintings 
would have to be reduced in size and we can no longer think of them as conceived on 
a grand scale. On the other hand, largeness of style is distinctly implied by several 
writers. However, the paintings in the Pinacotheca seem to have been on panels. The 
condition of the walls, in Dinsmoors opinion, points to some sort of panel arrange¬ 
ment/ 1 This tact and the so-called tabula of the “Warrior” in the Portico of Pompey 
are evidence for a certain amount of panel-painting. Mention is also made of works 
by Folygnotos in the encaustic or wax technique, but these probably played a very’ 
minor role.*® We shall discuss this particular technique under masters like Pausias, 
who employ ed it extensively. 

The paintings covered the upper part of the wall like a frieze. For their general 
appearance and frieze-like arrangement, Etruscan paintings can perhaps furnish the 
best guide. The background was a neutral tone and against this the figures appeared 
in color. The ground-levels and indications of water were naturally also in color. 

The best evidence for the important role played by Polygnotm painting is the 
wide influence which it had on contemporary and later monuments, not only in 
Greece but over a wide ‘Tonic’ 1 territory. We need hardly speak again of the in¬ 
fluence of Folygnoian poses and drapery on sculpture. The garment worn by the 
Nike from the" Parthenon is typical of the transparent, wind-blown drapery used in 
painting; on the other hand, the Boston “Counterpart.” which has been proved to be 
closely connected with Polygnotos, shows ‘‘eye folds 1 in heavier drapery and this 
device would seem to have originated in painting of the Polygnotan era. 1 * The Olym- 

" Pliny, A T JL, 35, 123: Pans-, E f7, 3; DC, 4, i- Synesius, £?., 136, * tw» bfamn# r 4* 

a^MulVcTo nit ^yuiTiicTO Tr)v rej^wpr ti £* 0tlt75b llnXuyrwfQS-. C/. Ep r t 54- iyUBUB, litxh- 
bkbnp of FioEciuais, was in Athens ni Lhf? turn of Lfae century* 

-l Pliny, Nlf., 35* 59. “ G. K 5 rtc, Jakr,, 31 (19 i 6) f pp T J&3 IT. 

flsa See DinsiiHBr s note on ihc Pinacotheta la Ch, XI* p. 4-i' note 14*- 
hu Pliny, NJL, 35, 122; Lucian, Jmng t 23. 
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pia pediments, which l*e:ir the closest relation to PoIygtioUm painting, exhibit “Polyg- 
ttotan” characteristics not only in the general treatment of subject matter but also 
in the latent emotion felt before the impending disaster. Individualized figures are 
found such as the seer and the maid-servants with their wrinkled brows ‘Tolyg- 
notan drapery appears and emotion is indicated by the open mouths and tense 
expressions of the figures. 

In the matter of posesj the ‘'Arts motive, where the youth clasps his knee with 
his hands, seems to be Polygnotan and one figure resting on the knees of another. 
Many mourning figures, such as occurred in the L n Her world of Polygnotos, are prob¬ 
ably to be traced on later sarcophagi. Further, crouching figures"like the kneeling 
maiden in the West pediment at Olympia ant] the knucklebone players of Alexandras 
(Fig. 3711 are probably also “Polygnotan" material. 

One region which seems to have felt the influence of PoJvgnotos strongly was 
Etruria. We might name several monuments which reveal his influence, but a few 
typical examples will suffice all not a little later than the time of Polygnotos 
himself. One of the best examples is the Amazon Sarcophagus (Fig. 439). Here, the 
group of a fighting Greek and an Amazon on horse is strongly reminiscent of Polyg- 
notes and Mikon. The type is idealized as far as Etruscan taste would permit and the 
motive of the sword above the forehead is employed again. Such a figure as that of 
the Amazon would not be unworthy of Polygnotos. In the Etruscan Sarcophagus 
from Torre San Severo, some themes employed bv Polycnotos are depicted but there 
is no trace of Polygnotan style (Fig. 4311 : ihey include the sacrifice of Polvxena 
balanced by an un-Falygnotan subject—die sacrifice of Trojans at the tomb of 
Patroktos: Odysseus sacrificing to call up the spirit of Teiresins, balanced bv Odys- 
seus threatening Circe, Probably the sculptor of this monument was acquainted 
with the Greek prototypes of several of these paintings. 

The artist of the Ficoroni Cista also achieved a “Polygnoian” composition but 
as Feihl show's, his style is that of the f ourth Century and his landscape is a real 
landscape where figures and ground are fused together in an harmonious whole 1 Fig 
372 ). The landscapes of Folygnotoa were probably not conceived as an organic 
whole, to judge from vases of !he period. This advance appears first in the Meidias 
vase representing Pelops and Hippodameia (Fig. 34, s. On the cista, the ship of the 
Argonauts with a figure going down the gangway i s probably a direct borrowing from 
Polygnotos' Iliupersis, but the style would appear to be much freer than that of 
Polygnotos. Conception of space is more developed, also foreshortening handling of 
drapery, and treatment of the nude. In Polvgnotos, there were probably nonfat 
figures to judge from the best “PolygnotarT vases. Du these vases, the construction 
of the bony frame of the body is almost geometrical in its rigidity and the muscles 
are those of an athlete. On the Ficoroni Cista, the forms are funded the flesh 
"blooming/* * 
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Most of all, the Athenian vase-painters from about 470 to 450 B.e. were influenced 
by Polvgnotos. Under the influence of the major art. vases began to take on a 
grandiose style. Some artists turned to polychromy in an attempt to follow the 
mural art—for example, the master of the Pentbesileia fcylut (Fig. 373/- This cup 
depicts the dramatic moment when Achilles falls in love with the Amazon queen 
whom he has mortally wounded. The power of the artist to express emotion is seen 
by a glance at the eyes. The other striking innovation is the use of gray and brown 
in addition to the red, black, white, and gold of the vase. Other painters were more 
vitally interested in foreshortening and made a tour de force oi their drawing. The 
New York Amazon vase ol Figure 326 is typical of this. But the majority of 
painters were influenced in some way by this school, if only in the use of new 
motives—not merely the poses which we have enumerated earlier, such as the 
standing figure with his foot on a rock or one figure leaning on the shoulder of 
another, but sinking figures, usually shown in front view. and figures with a sword 
raised above the forehead. These motives and similar ones were endlessly repeated 
and new tvpes were introduced- The wily Odysseus was probably created by Polyg- 
notos. Further, the whole stock of accessories in vase-painting was enriched by 
him. We think first of all of the caps and the hats—the pilot and pet a sot of the men, 
the snoods and kerchiefs of the women in gay colors. The splendor of the garments, 
among which often occurs a fold less, short chiton with a border of triangles, is strik¬ 
ing in this age. The armor is especially decorative. There are rich helmets and corse¬ 
lets of old-fashioned type on which anatomical details are often indicated; there are 
shields with elaborate decoration, sometimes made of wicker-work and often cres¬ 
cent-shaped. 

Most striking were the new movements introduced—lunging, striding, and hilling 
backward. Figure 374, by an Athenian wit. caricatures some of these attempts. Here, 
foreshortened figures, such as the horse in back view, are grotesquely executed and 
the wicker shields and horsehair crests fairly daze the eye. One seems to hear a 
gymnastic director shouting: “Forward lunge and hack/' I’he figures have lumpy 
noses and thick lips and were obviously intended to arouse a smife- 

The influence of Polyguotos also made itself felt in the Orient, especially in the 
r ase of a tomb at Gjolbaschi in Lycia, the site of ancient Trysa (Fig. 366). This 
monument belongs to the end of the Fifth Century, but the artist drew from the 
artistic wealth of the age preceding. The inner walls were decorated with reliefs 
of Bellerophon, the Calydonian Boar Hunt, the Siege of Troy, the Slaying of the 
Suitors, and the Rape of the Daughters of Leukippos; the inner and outer walls were 
adorned with Battles of Amazons and Greeks and Battles of Centaurs and Lapiths. 
On the outer wall was also represented the Seven against Thebes. These scenes 
depict local battles under mythical garb as is often the case in Greek art. The reliefs 
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oi Lvcia are like outline drawings standing nut in strong relief, with a slight use of 
architectural background, where perspective plays a role. The monument discussed 
is hall a century later than Polygnotos but it reveals the vitality of many of bis 
innovations. 

We have spoken of the contemporary painters of the Helladic school only in 
passing. Mikon. an older painter than Polygnotos, is believed by some scholars to 
have been just as important in the history of painting as the Thasian,' 14 He was an 
Athenian despite all efforts to include him in the Ionic circle.* 1 His father was 
Fbanomaehos and the name is rooted in Athens, it is difficult to dissociate his style 
from that of Polygnotos; perhaps the best that we am hope to do is to win a vague 
vision of the painting of the Polygnotan group. We are certain that Mikon made a 
practice of cutting off figures by the background, so that only half or partial figures 
often appeared. His treatment of spatial depth seems to have been more searching 
than that of Polygnotos. He was skilful in the painting of horses. Pausanias mentions 
the horses of Akastos in the picture of the Argonauts’ 4 '’ and ^lian speaks of his 
representations of horses/ 7 His paintings of Amazons are undoubtedly reflected on 
vases of the transitional period and probably many of the marvelously foreshortened 
figures and bizarre poses are Mikonian. His art would seem to have been more 
energetic and dynamic than that of Polygnotos, but this may be inherent in the 
subject matter. It is significant that the beauty of Polygnotan art lies partly in its 
static character; there is more standing, lying, and quiet posing than action. Mikon 
was a sculptor as well as a painter and was known for bis figure of athletes. Klein 
would make him the creator of the Olympia pediments because of the closeness of 
these sculptures to paintings of the Polygnotan circle. 6 " But this is only saying what 
has been felt by so many, that the pediments are pictorial in character and that the 
characteristics of the painting of the age are deeply impressed upon them. This led 
Hauser to assign them to Panamas, the third important painter of this epoch.™ Thus 
by a confusion of names the pedinn-nt sculptures would have been attributed to 
Paionios whose work is far different in style. Schrocder thinks that Mikon inauttu- 
rated the damp-looking drapery, an example of which is seen in the Nike of Paionios. 
Paionios was a native of Thrace, anti is considered by some a countryman of Mikon. 
Drapery somewhat like this was used by Polygnotos.* 11 * 

Whatever the claims of Panainos to the authorship of the Olympia pediments, and 

** W. Klein, Jakr.. 33 pp. 1 if. 

*M. Fraenke!, AZ. (1*76), p. 227; B. Schroeder, Jqhr., 37 p, 343, from 

Thrace; M, Heinemann, op- r.it., p. 96, □. 1, Ionian; F. Sludniczka, Jab,, 16 fioiO d 
16a, Athenian. 49S. ' 

*" Pairs,, I, 18. r. 4? ^Bian. X-A., IV, 50. 

41 Klein, Jakr., 33 (1918), p, & Cf. Faus,, Vl, 6,1; AJ.A., IV (rgoo), p, 346. 

“ P* R-, Or. Vas„ II, 3**. *** B. Schroeder, Jakr., 19 (^14). pp, t3i ^ 
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it would seem best to leave them nameless, he was closely associated wiilt sculptors* 
He assisted his brother Pheiriias at Olympia in painting the throne of Zeus and was 
commissioned to decorate the garment of the statue. 7 " The paintings on the throne 
were on a set ol screens—probably forming panels placed between the legs of the 
throne on two sides and the back, the side facing the door being painted blue. They 
depicted mythological scenes: Hcrakics and Atlas, and Herakles and the Nemean 
lion; the Hesperides; Theseus and Peirithoos; Sal amis and Hellas; Prometheus and 
Herakles; the death 0! Penthesileia in the sirms of Achiltes; Ajax outraging Kas- 
sandra; and Hippodameia with her mother. 

The question of the arrangement ol" these screens has busied archaeologists, and 
the choice of a solution seems to lie between an arrangement in groups of three panels 
with two figures or the version of Gardner. 71 Murray considered that they formed a 
screen harrier surrounding the marble pavement In front of the throne and were 
placed between the pillars of the cello- But the objection to this is, a3 Gardner hits 
indicated, that one could go under the throne, a possibility which Fausanias says Lhe 
screens prevented. Further, Murrav supposes the outside of the barriers blue, the 
inside covered with paintings by Panainos. But only the screen opposite the door is 
said to have been blue, the part of the throne which was covered, to a certain extent, 
by Lhe legs of the statue. To judge from Lhe description, the screens formed an 
integral part of the throne itself, and the nine themes were probably distributed in 
groups of three on the three sides. Gardner’s view that such an arrangement would 
he mjsymmetrical because we should have tw r o pictures in which the figures stood in 
dose dramatic relation—such as Herakles and Atlas, Theseus and Peirithoos, fol¬ 
lowed bv a third consisting merely of two female figures—Greece and Salamis, Hip¬ 
podameia and Sterope, may be correct. The matter, however, can in no way be 
settled. Gardner arranges them very artistically in three sections of four panels— 
and it may he in Lhe manner of Panainos: 


Herakles 

Theseus 

Herald es 

Ajax and 

Herakles 

Adiitleg 

and 

and 

and Nemean 
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and 
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Atlas 

Peirithoos 

Lion 
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Penthesilebi 
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9 

Sakmis 

■ 

.9 

Hippodameia 

* 
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Re^perld 

■ 

Hespcrid 


, ' 1 Pans., V, [1,2,51 Strabo, VIH. 354 . 

" A. S. Murray, Mist, of Ck. Sculpture, IT, pp. raj ff.; Ath. Mitth., VII (rSfii), pp, ^4- 
476; E, A, Gardner, u The Paintings by Fatmius on the Throne of lhe Olympian Zeua/* 
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The actual nature of the paintings we cannot know. They doubtless presented many 
features characteristic of Polygnotan work and of the sculptures of the West pedi¬ 
ment at Olympia. Bliimncr would place a female figure on either side of two metopes. 



ft seems wiser to follow the account of Pausanias and arrange the panels as he 
describes them from left to right, in sets of three. Since the coins show no pillars be¬ 
tween each pair of legs, it may he advisable to follow Evelyn-White’s arrangement, 
placing the pillars under the center of the seat and the panels below the crossbars. 

Panainos is also said to have painted the shield of a gold and ivory Athena that 
Kolotes had made at Elis. 72 His most significant achievement was probably his work 
at Olympia and the painting of the “Battle of Marathon” in the Stoa, of which 
Mikon seems to have had charge. His originality perhaps lay in the direction of 
realism and in suggestions of portraiture, hut we can form Little idea of his style. 
He was a part of the famous group painting in this period in the new fashion. 

Imperfect as our conception of the art of Polyguotos and his circle undoubtedly 
is. certain undeniable facts stand out: the painters of this period who followed the 
lead of Mikon and Folygnotos definitely broke away from archaic flat painting. 
There were fewer frie*e-like compositions in which forms were silhouetted in a line 
against the background, but the main interest of the artist still lay in the beauty and 
dignity of individual figures. The subject matter of Folygnotos included many beau¬ 
tiful figures of women. We picture them in serene attitudes, revealing inner excite¬ 
ment by an intense or sad look in the eyes, or by simple gestures. There was no use 
of the nervous, excited type of head found later on South Italian vases and associated 
with the work of Aristtides. In contrast to archaic art which concealed feelings for 
the most part, this epoch showed a restrained expression of them and skilful repre¬ 
sentation of mood. Other advances by in a greater technical facility. The painters 
of this epoch could draw better than the more archaic masters "and attempted 
bolder problems of foreshortening and perspective. The result was that there were 

/.IIS., 14 (J)< P< i c f- if- Bliimncr, "Die Gemalde des Panainos am Throne des 
Olymp. Zeus," Jakr., 15 09 ®), P- >a 6; H. G, Evelyn-White, “The Throne of Zeus at 
Olympia." IMS., ;9 (1908), p 49! C- H. Tyler, The Paintings of Panama at Olympia '* 
/.IIS ., 30 (to 10), p. 82; G. Pellegrini. .'1/ti del Stale fnstituto Vcttelo rfi scienze letters ed 
arti. 74 ( 1915 ), pp. 1555 - 1574 * AJJ., io U 9 i 6 ), p . 4 8S. Q. Hitzig-Biiimner, Pawanias 
Comment, on V, it. 6; A, Reinach, Recuetl Milliet. I, j 7a , n . t; E. X. Gardiner. Olympia, 
Oxford, ig?5, p. 343, 
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more fares and bodies in three-quarter and front views—however unsuccessful the 
achievement may sometimes have been. In this age, the old schemata for representa¬ 
tion were not discarded but were modified and corrected by observation and a 
number of new formula; were added- Above all, the art remained on an ideal plane„ 
although there are many evidences of its interest In more realistic representation. 
Its greatest power, according to Aristotle, lay in Lhe fact that it could lift the souls 
of men above the commonplaces of life. 

We are able to follow Polygnotan innovations and their far-reaching influence 
after the middle of the Fifth Century in stray monuments only. Polygnotos J de¬ 
parture for Delphi about the beginning of the Peridean regime may have been one 
of the reasons why Peridean buildings, so far as we know, had no paintings. We see 
in a group of vases often called Fheidian, a certain largeness of style and grandeur 
of conception which may be due to die influence of either sculpture or painting or 
both (Figs. 339-343). One of the main advances in the period from 450 to 430 lay 
in the softer rendering of flesh and rounding of the body. In contrast to the lean and 
sinewy “Polygnotan 1 ' figures found on the Orvieto krater. we have fleshier and more 
rounded forms* such as occur on the vase representing the Murder of the Suitors 
(Fig, 363) or the Theseus vase of Figure 343. The “lost profile'* also occasionally 
appears beside the face in front and three-quarter views. 

We seem to have a faithful copy of a late Fifth Century Greek original in a small 
monochrome painting on marble from Herculaneum (Fig. 371 « This painting can 
tell us much about the developed use of the brush. Robert pfaces the original of the 
work In the period between Polygnotos and Zeuxis. In the foreground, two kneeling 
maidens are pictured, HUeaira at the right, Aglala at the left. Five knucklebones 
have been thrown by Hileaira and three have been caught on the back of her hand. 
The game is to pick up the rest without dropping any of those already caught. Her 
left hand seems to be filled with those which she has won r whereas Aglala holds her 
last one pressed to the ground. In contrast to these two light-hearted figures In the 
foreground, is the more serious group in the rear composed of Leto, Niobe. and 
Phffibe, Here, a mood seems to be represented. A disagreement has taken place 
between Leto and NIobe who, as Sappho tells us. “were once friends full dear. 11 In 
the center. Niobe, urged on by Phoebe, offers her hand to Leto. who seems none too 
eager to receive it- Robert assumes that they too have been playing knucklebones 
with disastrous results and that Niobe is attempting to appease her friend I It is 
not certain that the two parts belonged together In the original, although, as Eulle 
points out, there Is an undoubted artistic value In the fine contrast between the care¬ 
free figures below and the anxious atmosphere above/" Robert considers them in- 

” H Bufle T op r dir,/ p- fijS. 
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separable.' 4 The folds of drapery in the case of the kneeling pair are similar to what 
we find an the Parthenon pediments and Uulle would therefore date the original of 
the painting in the thirties of the Fifth Century.” 

The painting is interesting because of its technique, With some few others, it 
really represents for us the panel-painting of antiquity, The drawing, which is fairly 
fine, does not equal that of some of our better vases. The painting is a monochrome, 
or. more properly speaking, an oligochrome—the figures are executed on the marble 
ground in reddish brown paint and the hair and details are given m the same color. 
Only in rare instances does a second color appear—a bluish gray on the chiton of 
Leto, on the mantle of Niobe, on sandals, and a few other places. It is possible that 
other colors may have disappeared. There seems to be a slight attempt at rendering 
shadows. The nude parts of the figures are merely left in the ground color of the 
marble, outlined in reddish brown. The hair and folds of the garments show a darker 
tone which indicates the beginning of shading. The effect is almost that of charcoal 
work. The technique is probably thaL of tempera, in which the colors are bound to 
the background with some medium such as the white of an egg. Robert has shown 
that the paintings were not done In encaustic, but consisted of outline work m 
tempera, with a slight use of added color. The plaque was doubtless set into the wail 
as a decorative panel, and Is a typical example of work by an ordinary master shortly 
after the middle of the Filth Century, Its simplicity and largeness of style associate 
it with the grand manner of Polygnotos and the Parthenon pediments and the origi¬ 
nal probably dates shortly after ihe period of these monuments. It is, however not "at 
all improbable that this group of knucklebone players was copied from the one 
painted by Polygnotos in his 'Xekyia.” 

In Knucklebone players by Alexandres, an artist of the First Century the 
tendencies of classical painting after die middle of the Fifth Centurv are clearlv 
seen. The two maidens in the foreground form a closed group in which both 6<mres 
are hem over in the same way, the heads low and inclined at the same angle ^This 
severe symmetry is kept even down to the position and drawing of the pupil- in this 
nspect it is almost pedantic." As von Salis has pointed out, a painter of the Hellen¬ 
istic age would have sought for contrast in the faces bv the use of light and shadow 
and he would have set the scene obliquely in space. Here the design is placed severely 

, l' C ; ' Die ^^bpielerumen *s Aleshas,” Hall. Wmckdmann^o^ a t 

USy7J; P. Gusman, La Revue dt lari anti in r j mademe. i ™ P, n ft , t e fl 
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in one plane with the heads in absolute profile. The painting is greatly enriched by 
an elaborate chiastic arrangement: Aglaia turns her back to us, whereas with Hilc- 
aira, the upper part of the body is seen from the front. The lines of the drapery 
have their own rhythm in each case and flow in opposite directions. This entire 
arrangement is without value for space illusion but was adopted solely to vary the 
two halves of the picture. The beauty of the work lies in the composition, the out¬ 
lines. the drapers', and delicate shading. 

The monochrome from Herculaneum presents us with the beginnings of shadow 
work. Robert considers it too advanced to be associated with the painting of Polyg- 
notos and it is possible that it presupposes the appearance of masters like A poll o- 
doros. But the use of shading is very slight. Pliny says that Apollodoros was the 
first painter worthy of real fame and the first to give reality to his pictures. As a 
result of his chiaroscuro, he was named the ‘'shadow master," but his advance seems 
to have consisted in equipping the entire space in which his figures appeared with 
light and shadow, rather than in the shading of outlines. This latter practice may 
well have played its part in the paintings of Polygnotos to judge from vases, whereas 
the innovation of Apollodoros was largely concerned with perspective. TT 

But Apollodoros was not the first painter to investigate the matter of perspective. 
The attack on the third dimension really began in Greek painting with Agatharchos, 
the scene-painter from Samos. It was Apollodoros, however, who brought the art to 
a high degree of perfection, but Agatharchos had earlier created a revolution hy his 
discoveries," He employed perspective in order to gain the illusion of depth and 
wrote a treatise on the subject which caused the philosophers, Demokritos and 
Anaxagoras, to investigate the problem. Probably only the most elementary rules 
were treated by Agatharchos. but the basic principles of foreshortening and of lines 
converging toward a vanishing point must have been discovered. In his stage- 
settings, where temples and palaces were represented, he must have applied his 
perspective to architecture and it is in this field that his real innovation lay. 1 * But 
there may also have been attempts at simple landscape representation, so that we 
may probably credit Agatharchos with the introduction of determinate backgrounds 
and suggestions of landscape. His main contribution undoubtedly lay in theater 
decoration and in perspective as applied to architecture. He probably decorated the 
front of the stage-building with architectural settings to which perspective was ap¬ 
plied, and used certain landscape elements. 

IT E. Pfghl, “Apollodoros, 0 Jahr., 25 (1910), pp. 12 IT. Cf. R. Schone, Jakr., 

27 t» 9 ra), pp. 19*23; E - 27 (1912), pp. 227-231. 
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We can date the activity oi Agatharchos between 460 and 430 b.c, from two his¬ 
torical facts. First of all, he seems to have been responsible for the earliest painted 
scenery in Athens which doubtless came into existence in connection with the wooden 
stage-building of the theater of Dionysos about 460 b,c. Secondly. AI cl blades locked 
him up in his house and forced him to decorate it after he had refused on the ground 
of overwork, 1 This probably occurred about 429 bx. 

The innovations of Agaiharchos were perfected by Apollodoros* 1 He first ’’opened 
the doors of art through which painters such as Zeuxis” and Apelles passed. He gave 
true glory to the brush and must be credited with gradations of color and with sur¬ 
rounding his figures with light and shade. He was a painter of space and may there¬ 
fore be called the real originator of illusionism in painting. Apollodoros first ob¬ 
served the way in which light falls on an object so that the colors on the lighted side 
stand out brightly, whereas the unlfghted part is so dark that little color Slows. He 
was able to employ color, light, and perspective in a fashion which marks the 
beginning of painting in the modern sense of the term. Plato was opposed to this 
humbug of iUusiorustic painting because it created illusions which were really 
deceptive and made die large appear small, and the small large.” 1 

Of Apollodoros’ works we have only titles left us. In these, we observe an interest 
in experimentation. especially with light. They include Ajax struck by lightning, a 
priest in prayer, and the Herakleidai seeking protection in Athens. 131 These paintings 
were not mural decorations in fresco, as most of the works of Polygnotos and Mfkon 
had probably been, but they were pan el-paintings and were placed on wooden boards 
covered with stucco. The technique was doubtless tempera, with a binding medium 
of gum or egg-white. Apollodoros not only gave to later times mixing and gradations 
of color, $ttap*p teat, airoxpt^nv vKias, and progress in spatial perspective and the 
modeling of lorms. but he emancipated painting from architecture and gave us easel - 
painting. After his time, mural painting practically disappears. Its place beirn- taken 
by paintings on wooden and marble panels. 

Some idea of the changes which occurred in painting between the time of Polyg- 
notos and Apollodoros may be formed from an examination of some white-ground 
lekythoi, in Berlin, in Paris and Madrid, The lokythos in Berlin depicts 3 mourning 
scene in which the newly found freedom of the painter is evident®* 1 Fig 375!. The 

Pint., Ale., 16; Andoc.. C. Akib. f 17. A. Remach, Recucii Afillict, I. 178 n 1 elves the 
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figures are no longer flat but in his use of shading and modeling, the artist lifts them 
from the background so that we fed their corporeal existence. 'Hus is observable in 
the case of the father who stands at the head of the couch. Furthermore, the use of 
a reddish brown ocher has allowed the artist to shade his draperies. The shadows 
and folds of the garments, the outlines, and hair are in a reddish brown." “ An im¬ 
portant element is the use ol shading by means of finely hatched lines.** This occurs 
on the breast and arms of the father. The innovations of Apollodoros were naturally 
far advanced beyond this and may more nearly approach the achievement credited 
by manv to Zeuxis and seen on the Centaur monochrome from Herculaneum f Fig. 
378). The technical method emploved in this period is no longer a linear one; 
patches of color are introduced which were used to create the illusion of roundness 
and depth. The colors at this time w r ere no longer placed over the surface in a regu¬ 
lar line of march, as they were in earlier Greek works, where the change proceeded 
in a rigid fashion with a carefully alternating system of red, black, and white. They 
are much more subtly handled. In comparison w ith the advances made by Apollo- 
doros. earlier painters would seem to have done little more than distribute tints 
within outlines, 

The elaborate use of shading to mtjdel forms is clearly seen on later vases. The 
Talos vase from Ruvo is perhaps the best example that may be cited (Fig. 376), 
Although it borrows earlier motives such as the Polygnotan one of the beached ship 
of the Argonauts with :l figure on the gangway, it is very advanced in technique 
and in the newness of its subject matter.*’ The scene represented is that of the bronze 
giant Talos expiring in the arms of the Dioscuri through the wiles of Medea. The 
vase is largely interesting to us for its technique and composition and for the beauty 
and nobility of its forms. The gleaming bronze of the giant's body is rendered in 
white, modeled by means of shading in a diluted brown varnish. The contours of the 
figure are thus strikingly rounded. Thinned varnish is also employed for shadows on 
the garments. 

With Apollodoros, the era of the individual artist begins. The introduction of the 
wooden panel covered with stucco gave more opportunities for the artist to follow 
his particular bent. Apollodoros attempted to present the world around him in 
illusionistic fashion by perspective and by modeling forms with shadows. To us 
today, gradation of color and shading are so generally accepted as the accompani¬ 
ment of true painting that w r e consider it one of the elementary concomitants of the 

*** The undergarment of the central figure is a grayish green and there the shading is in 
a deeper vretn, the mantle of the man is a violet passing into red and the folds are rendered 
in dark red. 
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art. It is somewhat difficult, therefore, for us to understand what a bold change was 
mark- a t this time. The term ’ shadow master" as applied to Apllodoros may contain 
a touch of opprobrium because it involved illusion ism and optical deception. Apllo¬ 
doros was forced to defend himself against critics of the new’ school. The proverb 
cited by him in this connection— ( lt is easier 10 blame than to imitate"—shows that 
his path was not unbeset with troubles." 

The innovations of Apllodoros were carried further by Zeuxis, one of the greatest 
artists of the end of the Fifth and the early Fourth Centuries. Aristotle denied him 
ethos because he preferred the unusual and exotic in subject matter to the great, but 
his technical ability had advanced so far beyond that of Polygnotos that we seem 
to enter into a new world.*' Quintilian says Unit he discovered the laws of light and 
shadow* but this merely means that he carried to a high pint the modeling of 
shadows and the inventions of Apollodoros.’ 3 

Zeuxis was probably a citizen of HerakMa in Magna Gracia and lived at the time 
of the Peloponnesian Wars, but he was trained also in Sicilv, came early to Athens, 
worked at the court of Archelaos of Macedon, and spent life last days in Asia Minor 
at Ephesos.*” He was thus a cosmopolitan Greek but he is often classed in the Ionic 
school of painters. He was evidently gifted with an artistic temperament and the 
anecdotes which arc associated with his name on this score are very numerous. He 
amassed great riches and paraded at Olympia with his name embroidered in gold 
upon his mantle. He often gave away his works on the ground that they were beyond 
price.He was not above calling himself the best painter of his time and his con¬ 
temporaries agreed with him.' He admired his own works so much that be is said to 
have died front laughing at one of his paintings of an old woman. 11 

The most that we know about Zeuxis is to be found in the accounts of ancient 
writers. He chose to paint new and strange subjects. Of these we have some thirteen 
titles: the infant Herakles strangling serpents, Tritons with wild eyes. Centaur 
families, Penelope, Marsyas bound, Helen at her toilet, and other mythological and 
genre paintings. One of his most famous masterpieces was his Helen, ordered by the 
people of Croton for the Temple there of Hera Latin i a. For this painting he chose 
five young women, as models, the most beautiful to be found in the city of Croton.** 

" Plot., Dc Clor. At fan., 2. 'AiroAAoiw#** a {WypapCV. 7TprirTO«f tfci'jOiijii Jim 
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He did this in order that from all he might attain as nearly as possible bis ideal of 
womanly beauty; for in one woman he felt that he could not find perfect beauty. Not 
only was his use of women as models a bold innovation but his nude Helen must also 
have been as unusual as the Fraxkilean Aphrodite of Knidos* Hitherto, Helen had 
not been painted without a veil. His work was for this reason called “Helen the 
Courtesan u —In allusion to her nudity and to the fact that Zeuxis obtained a large 
sum of money by charging an admission fee to see her/ 1 This painting was later 
taken to Rome and was set up in the portico of Philip, but a copy of it by Zeuxis 
apparently existed at Athens. Anticipating the admiration which the painting would 
arouse, Zeuxis placed under the picture an inscription from Homer which said that, 
“it was no great wonder if the Trojans and well-greaved Adlans endured long 
suffering for such a woman/' This implied that his work had attained the Homeric 
ideal of Helen.* 1 

The painting by Zeuxis which seems to have aroused the greatest interest in 
antiquity represented a family of centaurs. Lucian has given us a long description of 
this work which combined in a very subtle way human and animal instincts and 
qualities. 1 * The original of the painting was lost in a storm off Cape Malea when 
Sulla was sending it to Italy, hut a copy of it was preserved at Athens and this is the 
painting which Lucian describes. On a greensward, a centauress Is seen; the upper 
part of her body was that of a beautiful woman; the rear, that of a horse. The equine 
part lay on the ground, the feet stretched out behind; the human prt rested on one 
dbow F while one foreleg was advanced like that of a horse about to rise. Two small 
centaurs were seen with her, one held at her breast and nursed like a child; the other 
fed like an animal. The father centaur B on guard above, bent over smiling. Only a 
part of him was seen, including about half of his horse body. He was a wild, savage 
creature with tossing hair—an untamed inhabitant of the mountains. In his hands* 
he held aloft a lion cub to terrify the young centaurs. They regarded it without 
stopping their feeding. The alluring part of the painting, aside from the beauty of 
drawing, clever brush-work, happy play of color, management of shadows and pro¬ 
portions, which Ludan praised, was the mingling of animal and human elements— 
the striking contrast between the brute centaur and the beauty of the centauress who 
was half woman, half animal, with the transition almost imperceptible. The young 
centaurs were represented as wild and fierce but with an element of tenderness. 

We cannot picture the painting to ourselves very dearly and no satisfactory aids 
exist to help us. The Berlin mosaic from the Villa of Hadrian which Is often cited as 

Flirty, op. eit. f 35,64. Pliny wrongly places the painting in the temple at Agrigenlutd, or else 
Zeuxis must have worked there also. 
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a pendant to our painting is filled with Hellenistic atmosphere™ (Fig. 3771. The 
maker of the mosaic painted in stones the sequel to the Centaur Family of Zeuxis. 
The angered father of the stolen lion cub has revenged himself on the centaur family 
by wounding the mother cenlauress and the fierce centaur is bringing to a close the 
tragedy of the wild mountain landscape. The conception of the centauress is in the 
manner of Zeuxis and we may be certain that the many representations of centaur- 
esses in Pompeian and Roman art echo his innovations.The appearance of the 
tiger dates the original of the mosaic after 300 a,c. 

Two paintings on marble from Herculaneum and some ceramic products found 
in Southern Italy, where Zeuxis spent his youth, have been drought to shed some light 
on Uis art, though the evidence is not very satisfactory. The painting on marble 
which shows Peirithoos attacking the centaur, Eurytion f and rescuing Hippodameia 
from his clutches, is belie veil by Robert to present many analogies to the painting 
of Zeuxis 1 Fig, 37SK In the first place, we have a very individualistic conception in 
the case of the centaur, with the male torso separated from his horse body by a 
shaded fringe of hair. The body is modeled with hatched lines, which make the form 
stand out in plastic fashion. There are cast shadows in iront of the rear feet of the 
centaur and the right foot of Peirithoos—the earliest examples known to us. The 
expression of emotion in the face is very subtly rendered by the arched brows and 
oblique eyes and by the open lips. Most important of all, the movement is not 
parallel with the front plane but proceeds into the background of the painting from 
left to right, so that the problem of the third dimension is attacked with some 
seriousness, The figure of Hippodameia is reduced in size because of its distance 
from the spectator. The painting, like the monochrome of Alexandras, is in red 
outline. A greenish color which passes into yellow is found on the garment of the 
maiden and a dark tone for shadows in the folds of the chlamvs of Peirithoos. The 
painting, like its companions, was probably executed in tempera.* 1 

A second marble tablet, in which Robert finds the influence of Zeuxis, represents 
the dedication of a charioteer victorious in (he Panathenaic games or at those in 
honor of Ampbinraos < Fig, 570). Again the direction of the movement is not parallel 
to the front plane of the painting, but the quadriga flashes from right to left out of 
the background. The artist was thus concerned with the problem of depth in the 
same way as in the centauromachy of the panel just discussed. The scene depicted 
is the moment in the course when the charioteer guides his burses in such a way that 

*" E. Pfuhl, “Die grieeh. MaJerei.” NJ„ 27 (i^ir), p. iBi. 
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the Greek warrior accompanying him may leap down from the chariot-box and vie 
with his companions in a race. These men were called armfiarai, The Contest thus 
became a combination of chariot- and foot-racing. The characteristics which in 
Robert's estimation ally the work with that of Zeuxis are as follows: the painting is 
an example of the monockromaia ex alba which Pliny states were painted by 
Zeuxis,” Although additional colors, such as violet were used, the paintings are like 
drawings in red crayon, with hatched shading. The modeling of the body of the 
Greek and of the horses shows unusual skill. Further, the horses are Tarentinc in 
type, the kind which Zeuxis must have seen in his youth. The head of the charioteer 
is rather large and the figure betrays the proportions which Xen ok rates criticized in 
Zeuxis.'* Whether or not one is able to accept all of Robert’s arguments, it is obvious 
that the painting exhibits very interesting attempts in the matter of perspective and 
shading and that these developments were carried forward at this time by Zeuxis 
with great success. This monochrome is later than the painting of Apollodoros and 
shows a more advanced technique. It is difficult to feel in it much of Zeuxis' power 
in drawing or of his novelty in conception. 

Two South Italian vases which Hauser would assign to the hand of the youthful 
Zeuxis are more dubious evidence for the master, and at best could only he his early 
productions. It is true that Zeuxis worked in clay, but m know nothing of the nature 
of these creations, or even whether they were paintings. :,Jj The vases in question 
were found near Herakleia. the early home of Zeuxis. The scene depicted on one of 
them is the episode of Odysseus and Diomede surprising the spy Dolon 111 iFig. 
3Sot. It must be admitted that the drawing is extraordinarily clever and that the in¬ 
vention and droll humor involved are not unlike what we should expect from Zeuxis. 
Even the trees seem to be caricatured! But that Zeuxis is the author is much less 
certain. The sly figure of Odysseus at the left merits the Homeric epithet, and Dolun 
is the ugly spy of the Iliad- The handling of depth, shading, and the face in three- 
quarter view are all managed with unusual skill. The other vase supposedly from his 
hand b represented by Figure 368. Hauser also connects with Zeuxis the charmingly 
drawn head of a centauress on a vase fragment coming from Tarentum 1 - (Fig. 38(1. 
It mav well reflect the art of Zeuxis as female centaurs appear very rarely in pre- 
Hellenistic times. The vase shows great fineness of execution. The clay is covered 
with a reddish varnish and the relief lines appear cm a gray ground. The finger nails 
arc reserved and the technique is, in general, very advanced. 

•"Pliny, NJi., 35, 64. Hauser, Gr. Far,, II, 263, P, MilLieE, Etudes sur les premieres 
pfriodes de la ceramitfue greeque, Paris, ifitji. p. i&>. 

" Pliny, SJi., 35, 64. *" Pliny. A\fl„ 35, 66, 

** 1 F. R. r Gr. Vat.. FI- nop: II. p. 26+, 

IM F- R„ Gr . Vos., II, Fig. 94k, p. 265. Cf. J, D. Beazley. Greek Vasex in Poland, Oxford, 
rgi8, p, 72, note 4. 
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A famous work from the hand of Zeuxis represented the infant flerakles strangling 
the serpents. Several Pompeian wall-paintings are extant which treat this subject but 
they are far cries from the work of Zeuxis. Figure 382, from the House of the 
Vettii, illustrates one of these frescoes. It dates from the First Century a.d. and 
shows the impressionistic technique often found in Pompeian painting. The compo¬ 
sition may follow the general lines of the panel by Zeuxis but the treatment of depth 
and light is very advanced and the painting bears a Hellenistic stamp. In the center 
is the young Heratles, with a writhing serpent held in either hand. At the right, 
Amphitryon is seated in an attitude of suspense and anxiety- Behind him, Alkmene 
flees away, terrified, and a startled servant at the left hastens toward the back of the 
room. The eagle of Zeus dominates the altar in the rear and contributes to the 
solution of depth. How much of Zeuxis we may recognize in such a painting, it is 
difficult to conceive. The figure of Amphitryon, and the fine expression of emotion In 
his face are the best things in the painting. It is doubtful whether Zeuxis had ad¬ 
vanced so far in light effects as the master of this painting. Light from the left corner 
of the painting sends a flood of brightness across the forms of Herakles and Amphi¬ 
tryon. while sunlight from the rear bathes the figure of Alkmene. The vase by the 
Nausikaa Painter, formerly in the Castellani Collection and now in the Metro¬ 
politan Museum in New York, forms an interesting contrast to the later work of 
Zeuxis. It is in the older tradition of the second half of the Fifth Century. 1 "'* 

The name of Zeuxis h;is also hcen connected with a late painting from Eleusis 
which belongs to the age of Hadrian (Fig. 383). Here, we are supposed to have an 
echo of the Throned Zeus of Zeuxis. The god is seated in majestic fashion with a 
Nike in his right band, while his left arm rests against a scepter.™ It is possible that 
the Throned Zeus may have formed part of a painting which included Alkmene and 
Herakles strangling the serpents. In any case, the painting from Eleusis does not 
seem to add anything to our knowledge of Zeuxis. 18 * The modeling of the figure is 
mainly achieved by means of red brush strokes on the more yellowish red color used 
lor the flesh. 

Although we have discussed at length the painting of Zeuxis, it is obvious that we 
do not know as much as we should like to know' about his work and that we have no 
real idea of any one of his great paintings. We may perhaps be able to gain from 
Lucian’s description some slight notion of the composition and nature of the “Cen¬ 
taur family,” but even this is not very satisfactory. Granting the handicap, we may 
say that Zeuxis stood for certain things in art and of these we may have some con¬ 
ception. The first thing is realism. We need only to read the anecdote about the boy 

m * Cj, AJA. t 30 (1926), p. 40, Fig. 9. 

,oa P. Girard, La Pemturt antique, Fig. 1*7; Eph, Arch,, 18S8 Pi V 

™ C/. A. Remark, Xcatcit MUliet, I f 198, u. 3. 
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whom he painted carrying some grapes to gather an idea of his style. The grapes 
were so real that the birds came and pecked at them. This displeased Zeuxis because 
he felt that had he painted the boy better, the birds would have been afraid of him. 
The artists of this period were thus engaged in an attempt to present the world of 
reality in such a way that the illusion would be complete. This is evident from a 
second anecdote which recounts the rivalry between Zeuxis and Farrhasios.^ In a 
competition, Zeuxis painted some grapes which the birds attempted to eat. Far- 
rhasios, in turn, displayed a curtain so cleverly painted that Zeuxis was deceived and 
ordered him to draw it back that he might view his work. On being told his error he 
gave Farrhasios the prize, saying dial he himself had deceived only birds but that 
Parrhasios had deceived him, an artist. 

The ill us ion bm of this age was made possible by the advanced technique employed 
in shading and by the greater understanding of perspective as revealed in Zeuxis arid 
Farrhasios, The brush had now +4 come Into its own,” For the first time In history 
objects were probably presented according to the way in which the eye sees things* 
The relations of masses were adjusted and objects further away were made smaller 
in size. Never before had the optically correct interested man. Probably also Irish 
lights and color effects were developed at this time. 

f n the matter of color, Zeuxis used only die four which Folygnotos had employed, 
but coloring must have been much more naturalistic and gradations of tone and 
softening of outlines gave entirelv new effects. The emphasis of Zeuxis 5 art was on 
re^vi}. He cared nothing at all for sublimity in subject matter, or for ethical great¬ 
ness, He was interested in making his figures stand out in relief by the aid of model¬ 
ing; he desired to place them in a natural background t to express subtle emotion. 
HJs principles of composition were truly pictorial. 

ParrhasioSp an Ephesian and a contemporary of Zeuxis, was a master of contour* 
Pliny tells us that he interested him^lf in the problem of symmetry in painting; that 
he “added vivacity to the features, daintiness to the hair, and charm to the mouth.” 
His chief glory seems to have lain in the contours of his figures, and in his ability to 
draw them in relief in such a way ^that they appeared to fold back and to express what 
was behind,” Lfle In other words, the outlines suggested what the eye could not see. 
Farrhasios must have done away with the dryness of line and vigor of contour of 
earlier Greek painting by shading and suppressing the outlines, modeling shadows, 
and causing the figure to melt Into the light and shadow which surrounded it. He 
knew how to round his contours in light and was so good at drawing them that he 
was called the u legislator;” his figures of gods and heroes being used as models. iQT 
His perfect mixing of color, of which Dlodoros speaks, was also an aid in achieving 
this end. isa 

“ Pliny, NJI. 3 35, 65. 

101 Quint., fast. 0 XII, ip, 5. 
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The personality of Parrhasios was no less eccentric than that of Zeuxis. He called 
himself “babrodiaitos," “the friend of pleasure." He lived luxuriously, wore a purple 
robe, a golden crown, and sandals with golden latcheta. He often carried a staff with 
golden spirals. He boasted endlessly of his art, claimed to be descended from Apollo, 
and insisted that he had often seen in a dream the Heraklcs of Undos whom he 
painted. Worsted by Timanthes at Samos, where he exhibited his ‘‘Ajax in the 
contest for the armor of Achilles, ’ he remarked that he was sorry in the name of 
his hero who had been worsted a second time by an unworthy rival. Ks He was accus- 
tomed to sign his paintings with inscriptions complimentary to himself, such as: 
‘Tarrhasios, a friend of pleasure but one who respects virtue, painted this picture— 
son of brilliant Ephesus, a legitimate son of Euenor, the first of the Greeks in my 
art.” 

About twenty-four works from his hand are known and most of these show a 
humanizing of legend which was perhaps due to the influence of Euripides. They 
represented Philokletes wounded; Odysseus feigning madness; the punishment of 
Prometheus; Iheseus; a priest with a young acolyte; two huplites; a Thracian 
nurse; ALneas and the Dioscuri, and other themes. His “Philoitetes” seems to have 
aroused much comment because of the sadness in the eyes of his hero, 111 ' He painted 
"Prometheus" so wdl that an anecdote arose that for his model he had tortured to 
death an old prisoner sold by Philip from some Olyn Lilian captives. This would have 
caused ParrhasKfc to Jive fifty-two years after the death of Socrates, which spoils 
the story r .' J ‘ Among his most famous paintings were his “Theseus” fed on roses lu 
and his “Demos,” or picture of the Athenian people. 113 In the latter painting, the 
most striking thing was the skilful blending of opposed moods and conflicting 
emotions. At one and the same lime the people were seen to be "fickle, passionate, 
unjust, changeable but exorable, compassionate and pitiful, boastful, proud and 
humble, bold and cowardly”- In a word, everything at once. This seems to be a 
“rather large order” and we can scarcely believe that it existed in one painting. 
Parrbasics evidently understood how to express the finest shades of feeling, when 
many conflicting emotions could be read m one face. 

Timanthes, the Last painter of the “Ionian” group, probably came from Kyihnos. 
though Sikyon is also mentioned as bis home, doubtless because he worked there for 
the most part, 11 * Like Parrhasios and Zeuxis, he showed much technical skill in his 


1,11 Pliny, A’-ff., 35 - 7 1 *Elkm, VS-, tX, u; Athen., XII, 541C; XV. 687B. 
m Anth. Pa!., XVI, in; A. Rdnach. /toad/ Millkt, I, uy f n . 3 . 

111 Seneca, Control i., X, v {34)- 


111 Pliny, AUT, JK ng; Plut- t Dt Gtor. Aik., a; F. R., Q p, c it., Ill, 34, In the “Theseus 
fed on roses,” the flesh was soft and “blooming," cf. Fig, 345 
111 Pliny, Ml., 35 , 69. (Tr, by Jec-Blake, Sellers.) 
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painting and a great deal of imagination. It was said of his efforts that one always 
recognized more in his paintings than was painted, 11 ' His greatest power lay in his 
ability to depict emotional states. Nowhere was this more evident than in “The 
Sacrifice of Iphigenda,*" 1f In this work, Iphlgeneia stood before the altar at the 
moment when she was about to be sacrificed. Nearby was the priest Kaichas, deeply 
moved; Odysseus was shown still more affected by the tragedy, and Menelaus over¬ 
come with grief. £0 great was the sorrow of Agamemnon that the artist, unable to 
paint his emotion, veiled his face from sight. This painting in the hands of Hellen¬ 
istic artists took on even more pathos and more of the dramatic* It is to some such 
painter that we ow r e the well-known Pompeian version of the subject i Fig. 384). In 
this instance, varying degrees of emotion are attempted, and Agamemnon is veiled 
in inexpressible sorrow. Iphigencia, however, no longer stands before the altar, but 
is carried in the arms of Odysseus and Diomede, while- Kalchas is seen at the right 
with uplifted knife. Agamemnon ap[H*ars beside an archaic statue of Artemis at the 
left. Above, the goddess assumes bodily form, while a nymph brings on a stag as a 
substitute for die human sacrifice. The forms are conceived in one plane like a relief 
and there is practically no attempt at spatial composition. I he painting Is far re¬ 
moved from the Greek work of Tima tithes but perhaps in the expression of deep 
emotion in the figures of Agamemnon and Kalchas, it may betray some slight remi¬ 
niscences of his most famous masterpiece. The work is uneven and gauche at times. 
An altar relief in Florence, with the false inscription, Kleomenes. presents a much 
closer similarity to the original in its central group and in the veiled form of Aga¬ 
memnon. 117 

Timanthes also painted subjects of less heroic stamp, One work from his hand 
depicted the Cyclops asleep and some satyrs beside him measuring hb thumb with 
a thyrsos. As Reinach has pointed out, this painting is probably the forerunner of a 
serie- of Hellenistic works, such as the Pigmies surrounding ITerakles asleep or the 
children about the Nile. This Lhcme may have been inspired by the “Cyclops 77 of 
Euripides. 

We have followed the course of painting in the Fifth Century' from the first crude 
beginnings under men like Kimon of Kleotiai down to Lhc finished works of Zeuxis 
and his contemporaries. At the time of the Persian wars, painting w-as still in 
swaddling clothes, making use for the most part of only three colors, black, red, and 

111 Pliny, XJJ., sS, 74 - 

m Pliny, ,VJT, 35. jj; Cir_, Oral., XXII. 74! Quint., Inst. Or U, 13, 13; Vale*. Max., 
vm, 11, Ext. t. 

117 See W. Amelung, /ism. Mitth., jo U9Q5), p. 306, for the altar relief of KLeoromes, 
Cf. J. Lange, Die rncwck. Gestail, Strassburg, igoj, 74. Inm., 1, who condemns the Pom¬ 
peian painting strongly. Better opinions of it are expressed by G, Loesthcke, Die Enfkaupt^ 
ung dcr Medusa, p. ij; cf. P. Herrmann. Dmknuler der Makrei, PI. 15. 
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white, and using them as flat tones. Kimon became the Bahnbrecket for Polygnotos 
by attacking linear foreshortening, which, however, even then, must often have been 
suggested and indicated rather than solved in any satis factory way . Long after 
Kimon’s time, Greek painters avoided foreshortening in many clever ways, as the 
Egyptians had done earlier, painting in one plane. Polygnotos followed Kimon and 
made many startling innovations, especially in the indication of depth by means of 
levels, in the use of yellow in addition to red, black, and white, and in the expression 
of mood and character. He was a true artist and much of his renown lay in the 
ethical greatness of his conceptions and in the nobility and grandeur of his forms. 
But he was without a scientific knowledge of chiaroscuro and perspective which 
came in with Apollodoros and Zeuxis and which gave to painting the mastery of 
basic elements. Optical illusion began to play its part and modeling of forms, together 
with an appreciation of the true value of light and shadow. 

Probably by the end of the Fifth Century the painters were mostly Four-Color 
painters, as various traditions seem to indicate. Though Zeuxis and Parrhasios were 
greater masters from the technical point of view than Polygnotos had been, the 
content of their works was inferior. They chose the dramatic situation, the pathetic 
and the exotic subject matter rather than the lofty and sublime themes which had 
characterized the artists of the sixties. Their work tended toward genre painting 
and realistic treatment of material. The trivial and obscene also found their place 
in art. Bj the close of the Fifth Century, painters had in some measure begun to 
understand perspective and chiaroscuro. They had not, however, shown any interest 
in atmospheric effects, landscape per re, or rich coloring. Painting was emancipated 
from drawing under Parrhasios and Zeuxis, and no longer sought for the vigor and 
definiteness of outline which had been the end and aim of the artists of the early 
Fifth Century. Instead, we have the “living line" of Parrhasios^-perhaps something 
like the morbidezsa of modem artists. Most of this great advance in painting came in 
fifty years. By the age of Alexander, the art was to reach its zenith. 





VIII 

ETRURIA AND SOUTHERN ITALY 

T HE history of Etruscan painting remains to be written. 1 Perhaps, as Cul- 
trera suggests, many more tombs must be excavated before we can 
acquire an adequate amount of datable material upon which to pass ac¬ 
curate judgment/' Jn any case, the researches of Milani, Martha, Dennis, 
von Stryk, Weegc, DuesU, and Poulsen form the beginnings of wbat must finally 
result in a monumental work of great importance. For Etruscan painting is inter¬ 
esting not only in itself but also for its wider bearing on the customs and history of 
the people and for its relation to Greek painting. Where Greek mural painting fails 
us, Etruscan tomb-decoration can often furnish a reflected picture of its achieve¬ 
ment. more satisfactory at times than contemporary Greek vases, because executed 
on the flat with a wider range of colors such as the mural painters must have used. 
In the meantime, discoveries in Etruria, notably the Apollo from Veil, are gradually 
enlarging our views of the artistic capabilities ol this almost mythical race, 

Jt would be inadequate to discuss Etruscan painting without mentioning something 
of what we know about the people who created it. We shall pass lightly over the Etrus¬ 
can problem which has vexed so many minds, accepting the view of Herodotos and 
Horace and other ancient writers, that they came to Italy from Lydia, and that they 
are in essence Asiatic.’ How they came we shall not attempt to say, but probably as 
early as the Eighth Century B.c., they were occupying various parts of Italy; and in 
the Seventh and Sixth Centuries, they were ruling Rome and had important cities at 
Tarquinia i the modem Coroeto), at Clusium • t’hiusi , fire 1 Cervetri), \oisinii 
(Orvieto), Perousia (Perugiai, Vcii, Void, and other sites (Fig. 385). That they 

1 This chapter was completed in Italy in the summer of ion, before the appearance of 
Foutseu's book. Etruscan Tomb Paintings, thiir Subjects and Significance (Oxford, 1922). 
I have allowed mv own account to stand, merely inserting references to his work. 

* G. Cultrera, Not. d. Sc. (19*0), p. attf. 

• Hdt. ( I, 941 Hor„ Sat., I, 6, 1; Odes, III, 79. 1; vs. this, Dionys. of Hal., .4 Ml. Rom., I, 
30. Recent research among Italian scholars seems to favor an autochthonous origin lor the 
Etruscans, Cf. L. Pared, Le Origin} elruscke, Firenze, 1926. Foe an eastern origin, see D. 
Ranrtall-Maclver, The Etruscans, Oxford, 1927. 
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were a rich, luxury-loving people, ancient writers are fond of telling us, and the 
tomb-paintings confirm their statements. 4 The Romans strove to discredit them 
whenever possible and to veil their subjugation to them, but Poly bios 5 warns us 
against accepting a biased judgment of the Etruscans based on the period of their 
decline. 

In the time of her power, Etruria possessed great wealth, due largely to the min¬ 
erals and grain in her territory'* She surrounded herself with costly works of art 
—bronaes and vases from Ionia and Corinth; tapestries, ivory, and silver from the 
East; Greek vases from Attica; and term cottas and imitative works of her own 
fashioning, She had at least an outward love for art. She built elaborate archways, 
walls and bridges, temples and tombs—some of which are extant today. The tombs 
give us an idea of what the decoration of Etruscan palaces may have been, but better 
still, thev tell us of Etruscan life and beliefs about the world beyond and something 
about methods of painting. 

The Etruscan, like the Egyptian, believed that the soul led a life beyond com¬ 
parable to the one on earth, especially in its desire for pleasure and entertainment* 
Accordingly, the dead were boused in underground bypogsea, oftentimes hewn out of 
the rock ; Fig. 386), and, in the case of the wealthy, adorned with paintings* The 
interiors usually imitated the houses of the living. In the earlier period, the paintings 
show scenes of hunting, banqueting, dances, and games—events in which the dead 
had delighted while alive* At a later period, when Etruscan imperialism was on the 
decline, these gav and lively scenes changed to gloomy pictures of the trials through 
which the soul must pass to attain its ultimate perfection and freedom from the 
body.* 

Among the hundreds of thousands of tombs that were once known in the necropo¬ 
lis oi Etruria, there esisl today only about seventy painted ones, most of which are 
in Southern Etruria. Many that were uncovered earlier have been destroyed by 
vandalism and time, so that the number of vivid Etruscan paintings is fast growing 
smaller, and. unless new tombs are discovered, we shall probably become more and 
more dependent on publications for our impressions of these works of art. It is to be 
regretted, however, that at present reproductions are not being made in color and 
that the colors on many walls are rapidly disappearing because of dampness. A few 
museums are fortunate in having colored facsimiles. Of these, the reproductions in 

4 Adieu,, IV, IJJ d: Timms, Frag. 18. Muller, Frag. FUsl Grose., I, 196; Athen., XII, 

517 d, 

: Paly bios, II, *7, I i F* w«ge, Elriakischc Malcrei, Halle, 19 ji, 

* F. Weege, op. cit., pp. *3 fF, believes that this change was due to Orphic-Pvthagorean 
teaching brought into Southern Italy by the Greeks. I j, his view, see C. C* Van Essen, Did 
Orphic Influence on Etruscan Tomb Paintings Exist/ Amsterdam, 1927. 
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the Ny Carlsberg Glyptothek at Copenhagen are the finest, though far from accu¬ 
rate. 

Some of the oldest Etruscan paintings which we possess are the Seventh Century 
ones from the Toniha Cumpana in Veii, about twelve miles from Rome.’ The tomb 
was hewn in the living rock. At the entrance were vaulted doors leading on the right 
and left into side chambers but the two main rooms are placed oue behind the other 
and are approached by an arched door flanked by reclining sphinxes, Earlier writers 
speak of lions but older pictures of Lite one remaining decapitated animal show that 
they were sphinxes with female heads. When the front chamber was first opened, 
skeletons were seen lying on huge mounds of stone, on either side of the rectangular 
room. The bodies had been buried in state with candelabra, buccbero vases, and 
other objects at the head and feet. On the hack wail, on either side of a central door¬ 
way which leads into the rear chamber, are the paintings which belong to this tomb. 
When the spectator’s eyes become accustomed to the light, the striking phenomenon 
is the profuse use of red, yellow, and gray against a gray-blue ground. The ground 
was originally covered with white paint, but because it was put on in a thin layer 
over die greenish brown tufa, it appears as a bluish gray. The gray of the figures was 
originally a black which was thinly applied over the white ground. The appearance 
of the colors is therefore deceptive, as red, yellow, and black alone were used against 
a white ground.' 1 

The subjects presented are difficult to interpret. At the right, we see a diminutive 
rider on a very ball horse, holding a cat-like animal on a leash behind him t Fig, 
3871. The horse is guided by a male figure of the archaic "Apollo” type, with bulging 
muscles and long hair, and is preceded by another male figure with a hammer over 
his shoulder. The scene is probably one of hunting, as Harmon has suggested," 
Tamed panthers and leopards were especially used for this purpose in antiquity and 
it seems more likely that this interpretation is the correct one rather than the view 
that we have here a ride of the dead to the underworld under the guidance of Charon, 
or a scene of Hephaistos taken into Olympus,” Above the painting is a rich border of 
red and yellow lotuses painted against a white background; along the side, triangle 

: I,. Canina, Dtmtka cittA di Veii, Roma, 1847. Pis. 28- 3 a; G. ilicali, jlfem. /«ri„ Plate 
LVin: G. Dennis, Citki and Cemeteries 0/ Etruria, 1648, ad ed„ 1878, id ed. t London, 
1SS3, I, 33 J- Martha, CArt brusque. Paris. tS8g. pp, 4a 1 fif.; F, von Stryk, Studies 
abet die etrusMscken Kammer^abcr. Dnrpat, 1910; T L. Seemar, Die Kunst der Etrusker, 
Dresden, 1890, Pis. VI, VIII, IX; A, Rumpf, Die Wandmalcreien in Veii, Leipzig, tqt; 
(Diss.K 

n A. Rumpf, Die WaitdjrHiUrcirn in Veii, Leipzig. 1915. pp. 7 -*- 

‘ A. M. Harmon, AJ.A.. 16 (igrsLpp. *-l$; ef , F, W«ge, lehr., ji (tgxb), p. 165; «. 
this view, cf , Paulsen, ftp. cit., p, 7, who argues that it is not a hunting leopard because it has 
a short Mil- 

1 E. Petersen, Rom. AHUft., XVII (190*), pp. 151 &■ 
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patterns in red, yellow, and black (Fig. 389 ). Below this group of figures occurs a 
second panel with a long-legged, winged sphinx (Fig, 388). A deer (?) trots behind, 
while a panther rests its forefeet against the t;dl and haunch of the sphinx. The 
significance of the scene is not dear; the painter seems to be copying Oriental 
patterns. On the left side of the door, balancing the hunting scene, is a nude boy on 
a tall horse w ith a lioness or pard in the rear i Fig. 389 ). The panel below contains 
a lion and two other animals, possibly dogs. 

The various compositions have tendrils and palmettos strewn about the field in an 
incomprehensible manner, probably, as various writers suggest, because the artist 
was copying Oriental motives and did not understand what he was drawing. The 
work U crude and naive, the composition unwieldy and unsuited to the space. In their 
crudity, the paintings remind us of the sculptured frieze or horsemen front Primus in 
Crete. The background was originally white. The nude bodies of the men are done 

in red_as is the throughout the history of Etruscan painting,— the hair in 

black or while.** The various ornaments are half red, half yellow*. The animals are 
the most bizarre part of the composition, being painted in various zones of color- 
red, yellow, and black. Over these zones are strewn dots of contrasting color, red on 
yellow and vice versa, recalling the primitive technique seen in the work of the cave 
man at M arson tas. What has particularly delighted the artist is this use of contrasting 
color. It is found not only on other portions of the body but also on the legs of the 
animals which are rendered one in red, the other in yellow, as we have seen them on 
the warrior stele from Mycemfc The ornaments are also divided into red and yellow 
pans. The painting as a whole has the effect of tapestry and probably answered this 
purpose tm the wall of the tomb. The models for the design are to be sought in the 
Orientalizing wares which were being imported into Etruria at the time, especially 
"Mdian" vases, and objects such as tapestries brought in by Phoenician trade from 
the Orient. Rmnpf suggests the influence of tapestries from Crete and the Cyclades 
in the Seventh Century, citing as analogous the style of the frieze of horsemen from 
Prinias. The frescoes are interesting as our earliest examples of Etruscan painting.' 
The second room shows six shields in a line, with stripes of red, yellow, and black. 

The designs are executed in the fresco technique. In other words, the painter first 
prepared the wall for his work by putting upon it a coat of white lime plaster. Just 
how he prepared the wall depended in great measure on the stone of the tombs on 
the various sites. For example, at Chiusi, the paintings were placed directly against 
the rock without any intervening coat of plaster, and on some sites, such as Volterra, 

- The gray was probably originally black—the most destructible color in the tombs. 

i»L Pender, Annuorio, I (1914), Fig. 19- For other tomb-paintings, badly preserved, 
however, see A. ftumpf, op. dt„ pp. 61 H. I Cosa, Caere, Chiusi, etc,!; F. Weege, Etruskische 
Malerei: Veit, CMmi, Orvifto, in press, Dc Gruyter, Berlin. 
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the character of the atone was so crumbly that paintings could not be employed at 
all. At Veii, Cometo, and most of the centers important fur painting, this layer of 
white plaster is found. It is usually very thin, from one-quarter to one centimeter in 
thickness—much thinner than in the case of wall-decorations at Pompeii, because 
the tombs were damper. When he had laid on his plaster, the .irtisl drew his figures 
in the wet stucco with a pointed instrument and then later put in the outlines in red 
or yellow paint The outlines thus formed were later filled in solidly in flat tones, 
the colors being placed directly on the wet plaster, to which they were bound by the 
action of the lime, no binding medium being used, Etruscan painting proceeds from 
the outline and in the earlier examples is merely a matter of pure llut painting with 
the figures in dark silhouettes against a lighter ground. Later, the reversed technique 
of spaces reserved in a light ground also occurs, as in Greek vase-painting, and we 
find both technical processes employed in the Stackelberg Tomb, Occasionally, lor 
added details, the distemper process was used; that is, a binding medium was em¬ 
ployed to put on other colors after the fresco had dried. This practice has probably 
given rise to the theory held by some writers that the paintings were done in tempera 
and not in the al }rc$r,o technique. In the older class of frescoes, the preliminary 
sketch in red which preceded the painting of the silhouette, is often visible. 1 hese 
red contour lines were outlined with black. !?sa 

The tombs at Cometo range in time from the Sixth to the Second Centuries b.c., 
and furnish a splendid opportunity for a chronological survey of Etruscan wall- 
decoration. Here one of the earliest schools of Etruscan painting with fixed tradi¬ 
tions was developed. Today, the traveler to Cometo-Tarquinia winds up a hill from 
the station through misty plains and olive groves to the modern town and from there 
sees a rockv ridge on which the ancient city stood. Few stones from the site remain 
in place but the old road which led from the height down to the harbor is still trace¬ 
able and over this the chariots of the Tarquins must have passed many times. 1 lie 
hills opposite the Acropolis are literally honeycombed with tombs and here and 
there from the plain rises a tumulus of earth to bear witness to the vast city of the 
dead which stretched over this region. The sightseer descending into the tombs is 
struck first of all by the richness and gaiety of color which still prevail after all 
these centuries and by the vividness of the life painted on the walls. It is as if one 
were visiting an ancient dtv, not the burial places of the dead. The tombs are rather 
small, averaging about three yards in width by five or six in length. Most of them 
contain but one chamber, which imitates rather closely the room of an Etruscan 
house, with a broad beam down the center of the ceiling and a sloping roof—some¬ 
times with heavy crossbeams indicated. The central beam is frequently painted in 
rod. and the remainder of the ceiling may be in variegated checkerboard designs of 

"** A. Riimpf, op. tit., p. 8. 
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red, blue, and yellow. Or a small ornament of four dots placed together, sometimes 
painted red, some limes black, forms a design which resembles the type of pattern 
found on old-fashioned wall paper. In some tombs, the patterns are very simple; in 
others, the ceiling is covered with luxuriant vines. At times the central beam is 
adorned with concentric circles in red. blue, yellow, and black. 

One of the earliest tombs found here is the Tomb a dei Tori, or Tomb of the Bulls. 
It belongs to the first half of the Sixth Century-, and is in teres ling because it gives, in 
all probability, one of the earliest representations of a Greek mythological subject. 
The tomb itself is simpler in type than the Campana, without side chambers, but 
with two parallel rooms behind the main chamber. On the rear wait of the first room, 
between two doors. Achilles is represented surprising the young Troiios as he comes 
to a fountain to water the horse of Priam ( Fig, 390), Achilles wears a Corinthian 
helmet, greaves, and a red loin doth. 11 The form is not badly rendered, with less 
geometric schema tization than was seen in the Oimpana tomb, and motion is fairly 
well expressed. The proportions of the horse and the length of the legs of Troiios give 
evidence, however, of the exaggerations of primitive art. The body of the horse, in 
contrast to the horses at Veil, is rendered in a uniform yellowish color, hut the mane, 
tail, and hoofs are a grayish blue. The color again proves the artist’s delight: the 
checkerboard pattern on the fountain is in blocks of red, blue, and white; reddish 
brown is employed for the flesh of Achilles and Troiios, and the whole painting is 
framed above by parallel bands of red. yellow and gray, white and black. These 
colors seem almost as fresh as when they were laid on. The branch, or tree pattern, 
below, with fillets intertwined, gives variety in color and design. The development of 
this motive in Etruscan art into a connecting background is interesting to follow. 
The pediment at the top is rather effectively decorated, although the figures are some¬ 
what large for the triangles. The interesting part is the lengthening of the Chimxra 
and the horse of Bellerophon to fill out the space. Fine contrasting colors are used- 
blue on tlie wings and ruff of the Chinuera against a yellowish color for the body; 
red for the tongue; red for the horse of Bellerophon, blue for the jacket of the rider 
and yellowish white for his cap and breeches. Zones of color are found on the 
Chimacra, but not on the horse. The whole design presents the appearance of a 
tapestry even more than was the case in the Tomha Camparn. Many other paintings 
in the Tomb of the Bulls are obscene in character' 1 and show how unrestrained the 
lives of the Etruscans must have been if they ventured to decorate the houses of the 
dead in this fashion. The suggestion of Ducati that these were stock subjects, shared 
with Ionia, does not lead one to [liter this opinion. 1 ’ The paintings were put direetty 

11 Attt Dcnk., O. Pis. 41-45; O. Monldios. La Ov. prim, at Halit. PI. 303. j; F. Weege, 
Br M nitre?, PI 96, c/. E. Petersen, A™* MUtk-, <7 (*9oa|, PP- M 9 £ 

” .4 nr. Dent., II. 41a. C 7 - A™- Sc„ i»OJ, pp ifii-263. 

« P. Ducati, A tear e Rwna, XXVII U914J. p. ' 17 ' 
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on the wall and the pigments flake off easily. They arc not in the fresco technique.’* 
The bulls, which give the name to the tomb, are found in Lhe triangles over one 
of the doorways and in the zone between the main design described and the pedi- 
ment. In the latter instance, the human-headed bull especially reveals Oriental 
influence. 

Contemporary with these paintings from the Tomba dei Tori, which have about 
them an ionic atmosphere and which were probably painted by an Ionian, are some 
terra cotta plaques in the Louvre, found in a tomb at Cervetri, the ancient Caere. 11 
Ionic influence in this city is known to us from the class of vases found there which 
are called Csretao hydrin; (Figs. 214, 256-2571. They are marked by a searching 
realism and a love for nature. To judge from their si2e and decoration, one series of 
these panels belonged to a single monument (Fig. 391 1. They represent a procession 
of men and women approaching an a] tar from the left, while from the right a warrior 
with a bow rushes on, followed by a winged demon bearing a woman in his arms. We 
shall have occasion later to discuss these winged deities who play such a prominent 
part in Etruscan works of art and who are the forerunners of our Christian angels 
and devils. Suffice it to say that the scene represented is probably funereal; relatives 
come to mourn for the dead woman, to perform some ceremony, and probably also to 
engage in games in her honor. The group of “sorrowing old men” may also belong 
with this series. The “Prince,” seated before a statue of a divinity, is unconnected. 
The colors are very somber— red, brown, black, and creamy while prevailing, The 
execution Is, in general, very fine. The slabs were first covered with a white slip and 
on this the designs were sketched and then painted in in red and black. The flesh of 
the women was reserved in the color of the slip. The forms are stiff and have a 
heavy Ionic stamp. The structure of the wall with a cornice above and the represen¬ 
tation of a horizontal crossbeam on which the figures move, together with the colored 
panel-like arthbStntes below, recall the structure of Mycemran walls as swn in the 
paintings from Tnyns and Thebes. 

With these plaques belong some slabs in the British Museum. 11 The designs pre¬ 
sent two seated sphinges of CorinLhhn type which may have adorned both sides of 
the entrance to a tomb. Approaching these sphinxes was probably a funeral pro¬ 
cession 1 of men and women in curious costumes. The group published by Murray 
is one of the most typical and represents two men greeting one another, one bearing 

H G. Ktirte, Ant. Dtnk., II, FIs. 41-43; text, p. 4, 

1a Mon.. VI, FI. jo; J. Martha. L'Art clnuqur. PJ. IV t colors) ■ H- B. Walters, History of 
AtuSent Pottery, II, 1905, p. 319; E, Pettier, Cat. dts tftuc* antique!. de terte niite, 11 , p. 
41 2 . P. Dueati, G. GigUoli, Arte. FJrusca, Roma, 1917, Pittur-i, Figs ts, n. 14. See A. N, 
Modona, Pitture tlmsikt afthakke. It tastre fit t St pttUcrume. cerctaite, F lettuce, 1918. 

,n A. S. Murray, /JLS., X 1 1889). FI. VTT. p. 243; RrLzio, Bullet lint) dclF Instituto Arch., 
1874, jj. 128. 
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a branch, the other a standard with a bull on the end. 1 ' On the right stands a woman 
with a spear and a wreath. The design is executed entirely in red. black, and white 
against a cream-colored ground. Above is an elaborate guiiloche, or braid pattern. 

At t ometo, some Sixth Century tombs have been found which are marked by an 
Toman fondness for realism, by a predilection for heavy, soft forms and by liveliness 
in action. Some display an Oriental bent for animal life’and for ionic patterns such as 
a lion ami a panther rending a gaaelle. One of the best-known tombs of this group is 
the Tomba degli Auguzi or Tomb of the Augurs (Fig. 3Q3 >, so named from the bird 
01 omen flying in die field and from the supposed figures of augurs. On the rear wall, 
on either side of a painted door, a figure wearing a white garment, pointed shoes, and 
a dark mautle lined with red stands in an altitude of mourning. The main interest in 
subject matter, however, centers in the funeral games depicted on the long walls 
; Fi s- 393 J- On the right, two thickly built, nude wrestlers are represented, engaged 
in a hand-to-hand bout. The bowls which were user! as prices stand in the back¬ 
ground. At the left are seen a bearded official in charge of the games, a slave with a 
stool over his shoulders, and a second figure—possibly a slave—asleep.” At the 
right, cruel sjjort of some kind is taking place, in which “Phersu ” a masked figure 
wearing a pointed cap, plays a prominent part, A dog on a leash guided by Phersu 
has attacked a man with his head in a sack. The design shows only too well Tuscan 
love of realism and brutality. The figure at the left with the “hockey-stick,” formerly 
thought to be an augur, is probably an umpire. The artist borrowed from Ionia the 
heavy figures of the wrestlers, as a glance at the Caeretan hydrize will show The 
scene has little to recommend it artistically but is of greater Emjjort for Etruscan 
games and for the Etruscan word "Phersu,’' from which the Latins probabiv derived 
the word persona, meaning “mask” The colors, which are well preserved, are mainlv 
reddish brown, black, creamy white, and greenish hiue. On the opposite wall the 
figure of “Phersu” recurs, but much of the design is lost.” 

Of greater charm are the frescos in the Tomba della Cacd* e delb Pesca ( Figs 
394 - 396 ) -The Tomb of Hunting and Fishing. They form some of the most inter¬ 
esting compositions in Etruscan art and show in what direction the Etruscan artist 
might have developed if he had not followed Greek lines so closely and if he hud 
depended somewhat more on his own inspiration. The Tomb of Hunting and FishiU 
reveals a love of realism and of nature which seems to have been characteristic of the 
Etruscan people. No dose models exist in the Greek for such scenes as the hunt in 

*' A. S, Murray, op dt„ PI. VII, color; H. B, Walters, An D ] the. Greeks , 1 igi3i Pl 

liXI [I, 

" Poals ™ suggests that die man at the left is a spectator who is about to be seated on the 
si 00] borne by the slave. The '“sleeping slave ” he terms a mourning figure. 

" Poulsen considers Phersu worsted in his attack on his mufiltd opponent and flerino 
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the pediment of Hgure 394, the nearest analogy being the hunter of the Thermos 
metope (Fig. 3091. The scene is taken from life and the artist has observed with 
peat care the dogs on the scent, and the hunters with their game. The lively, danc¬ 
ing figures on the side walls, separated by the branch pattern, axe also individually 
Etruscan. These scenes form the decoration of the first room. Etruscan, too, is the 
family meal in the pediment of the rear chamber 1 Fig. 395), with the reclining pair 
attended by nude slaves and a flute-player. Even though a Greek symposium is the 
model for the design, there is nothing that suggests Greek art in the final product. 
No one of the scenes mentioned is remarkably successful from the point of view of 
composition, or in the drawing of the human form. The figures are crowded into the 
space and there has often been a desire to cover ail of the available surface with 
patterns. The color is one of the most interesting features, rich blues alternating 
with violet, red, brown, yellow, black, and white. Where the artist has been more 
successful is in his seascapes. Here, the human element has been treated as secondary 
to the delight in nature. The gray-green sea with rocks banded with zones of red 
pul blue: the flying birds,—some red, some blue, others in black outline,—caught 
in momentary attitudes of settling on the waves or flying up suddenly from die 
rocks, are the things that have interested the artist. The impressionism in the 
rendering of the birds reminds one of Japanese work. Figures 395 and 396 show how 
successful the artist was in catching the life in such scenes and in holding it fast. 
The figures of the men in the gaily colored boats are treated very sketchily. They are 
engaged in fishing, slinging, harpooning, and apparently in robbing the nests of sca- 
hirds. At any rate, the bold composition on the left wall in the upper panel of Figure 
396, which adds not a little to the vivid action of the paintings, seems to indicate 
some such venture. There is real joy on the part of the artist in the sea and in the 
flying birds. The inspiration for such scenes may have come from Ionia, for we are 
familiar with the Ionian love of the sea, but there are no models which suggest a 
close analogy.** The only thing which mars the design is the senseless use of wreaths, 
placed by the Etruscan against the background as if a wall were represented and nut 
the open sea and sky. The colors in this tomb are remarkably brilliant. They are still 
conventionally used: one horse is red and has a yellow taif a second is blue with a 
red tail and mane. The scale of the figures is entirely non-Greek. The}' are presented 
as purely subsidiary to the main interest, which is the sea. 

In the same period—in the first half of the Sixth Century,—belongs the Tomba 
ddle Leoncsse, with hunting leopards, which have wrongly been termed lionesses, 

■' C/. M. Heiiicittinn, op. cit., pp, 4S fi. She accepts the view of Loescbtike that we have a 
Todes sprung depicted here; the leap from the Ltrukadian rock is a crystallization of this 
same ritual; sometimes a tan stood by to rescue the victim and bear him to the other world. 
But why this slingjnjr and harpooning? 
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in the pediment- On the rear wall are scenes of dancing; 11 on the side wails, separated 
by painted columns, reclining figures. Figure 397 shows a youth of this type, re¬ 
motely resembling in his physiognomy the Cretan Cup-bearer. He is represented 
toying with an egg. Below these figures is a very beautiful decorative design of 
leaping dolphins and of birds flying above the waves (Fig. 398). The dolphins are 
in green w blue with red stripes. At the lop of the design runs a lotus-pal mctte 
pattern in red, blue, and green. 

The Tomba dei Vasi Dipinti, or Tomb of the Painted Vases, is to be dated in the 
second hall of the Sixth Century' 1 Fig. 399), Another family repast is pictured, 
similar to the one in the pediment of the Tomb of Hunting and Fishing and with the 
familiar unbridled dancers on the side walls, separated by the branch motive. Attic 
Greek, connections begin to make themselves felt, not only in objects such as the 
black-figured amphone and cups which are represented on the right wall, and which 
furnish an indication of date. but even more in the rendering of the form, which 
becomes thinner and more athtetic in type. The artist is also more concerned with 
the twisting and turning of the human figure in motion. The Tomba del Vecchio, or 
Tomb of the Old Man, offers yet another banquet scene similar to the ones which 
we have been discussing (Fig. 400). The individualism in the head of the old man 
is striking and recalls a fine piece of characterization on a painted Etruscan sar¬ 
cophagus or the Sixth Century in the British Museum 1 Fig. 4011. The homely 
details which the Etruscan, and which the Roman after him, loved to incorporate in 
his art, are seen in this painting in the guinea-hens under the couch, and in the 
realistic portraiture. The woman on Lhe couch may be a courtesan This'tomb is un 
fortunately fast being ruined from moisture and very little of the design can now be 
made out. To tins to nib should be added as roughly contemporary, th e Tombi del 
Barone, or Tomb of the Baron, named after Baron K^tner one of the Germans who 
first worked in these tombs. The designs represent youths leading horses and con¬ 
versing with a woman in a gray chiton and brown mantle; or they depict youths on 
horse on either side of a central gToup consisting of a man and a youthful ma] e flute 
player addressing a woman (Fig. 402). The technique of this tomb is peculiar The 
artist seems to have experimented with distemper on the plaster stucco. A shadowy 
outline of color, formed by the absorption of the pigment in the piaster surrounds 
eacli figure 1 Fig. 403). Apparently, the dampness of the tomb prevented a successful 
outcome for Ills experiment [cj. p. J57 '. There is a generous use of bright green and 
brown on many of the garments and caps. The decoration on these "walls i_s very 
effective, the silhouettes standing out isolated against the lighter ground d’ One of 

n DfttM mr n, F 3 . 42. 

“ F. Poulsen, op. eit„ p, ji, following G- Kurte, considers that a Greek artist W3s re -, 
sibie for this tomb, hence the quiet atmosphere. Greek Jet rets have been found where the 
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the most interesting features is the blue hair and beard of the man mentioned above. 
The coloring recalls the early per os figures like the Bluebeard from the Acropolis. 
The heads are Ionic in type. Another important tomb of the period is the Tomba 
delle iscrizioni or Tomb of the Inscriptions, Paliestra pursuits and very lively revels 
are depicted.* 1 * The slenderer proportions of the figures, the freedom id drawing and 
in the representation of movement show that the artists are becoming more profi¬ 
cient. The animats are still conventionally drawn but there is more naturalism in the 
athletic scenes. 

How dominant Creek influence became at the beginning of the Fifth Century is 
seen in tombs such as the Slackelberg Tomb, the Tomba del Triclinia, dei Leopardi, 
and die later Tomba della Pulcella. The Staekelberg Tomb, or Tomba delle Bighe,— 
Tomb of the Chariots,—has been well published by Weege. 71 It belongs to the turn 
of the century and gives a picture of funeral games with seated spectators watching 
them (Figs. 4040-405), The sports include dancing and athletic pursuits, such as 
boning, wrestling, jumping, discus-throwing, and chariot-races. The influence of 
vase-painters like Euthymides is seen in the foreshortening of figures in back view— 
for example, in the grooms harnessing horses to the chariots ( Fig, 4040 t. Ionic ele¬ 
ments are to be found in the frieze above the main panel and in various details (Fig. 
405). Dark silhouettes are used against a light ground in the narrow frieze above, 
and forms in light colors against a deep red ground below. The artist may have been 
a Greek from an Ionian colony in Southern Italy, as Weege suggests, but the scene 
depicted is thoroughly Etruscan.- J The colors employed are red, blue, black, yellow 
and while, with some gray and green. The outlines in Lhe smaller frieze are incised. 

One of the best preserved tombs of die Fifth Century is the Tomba dei Leopardi 
—so called from the hunting leopards in the pediment ' ( Fig. 4061. The interior is 
in very good condition: the checkerboard pattern on the ceiling is resplendent with 
vivid hues of red, yellow, blue, black, and green. The mam scene opposite the door 
depicts a banquet of Greek type, but with women reclining with men on the same 

artist reckoned up his day's wages. The scene depicted presents preparations for a potnfia, at 
procession, and a dancing festival. There is a certain similarity between the work found in 
this tomb and some of the figures on Caiman bydriie, c.g., Louvre, E, 690, E. Poirier, Lout re 
Album, E-G, PL 55. The extent of East Greek inilucnce cm Etruria is as yet undetermined. 
Further excavations in Ionic territory' are much needed. 

SI * Paulsen, op. cit, r Figs. 7-3. (Cj. Headpiece, Ch. VUI.) 

”F. Weege, Jahr., 3r (i9i6j,pp. 105-168. 

-‘The main interest in the subject matter, as Poufs™ notes, is Lhe representation of an 
Etruscan audience sealed on typically Italic stands at the games. This is the only Etruscan 
example and it is Etruscan, not Greek. See F. Weege, Jahr., 31 [ 1916), pp. 151 ff. 

a ‘F. Weege, Jakr . t 31 11516), pp. ijj ff., «p. p. 161; TJs. 1 X-XVI; Figs. 25-31; O, Mon- 
telius, up, ch., PL 304, 1. 
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couch.™ The execution of this wall is dull and monotonous when compared with the 
one on the right 1 Plate XIV), Here, the design is replete with rhythmic motion, 
graceful attitudes, and lively colors, There is beauty in the play of line; there is 
delicacy of pattern. The Etruscan, like the Cretan and Ionian, was able to draw 
scenes oi lively action better than those of repose anti the dances are always superior 
to the banquet scenes. The rush of action in the figure of the flute-player b one of 
the best examples of drawing in the tomb. The colors are also very fine, the mantle 
of the musician being white with a border of blue and a narrow red stripe. Rich reds 
with stripes of green and white are also found on other mantles, The artist has 
frequently made use of a taut string against the wet plaster—for example, to mark 
the lines of the mattresses and colored bands in the banquet scene. 

The height of achievement in Etruscan painting is reached in Lhe Tomba del 
Triclinio. or Tomb of the Triclinium, in Cornetor" 1 the familiar banquet scene, with 
men and women in elaborate costumes redining on luxurious couches, recurs here 
(Fig. 4071, i,C/. Duel!, op, cit., PI. I, color, 1 In the pediment above and on the 
ceiling, the vine pattern is employed in much the same way as m Eighteenth Dynasty 
tombs in Egypt. The reclining youths in the comers find their prototypes in vases of 
the period of Euthymides and Euphronios. Beside the doorway, riders in rich 
mantles, seated sideways on their horses, are seen in heraldic composition; above, in 
the angles, are tame-faced hunting leopiirds (Fig. 4081. (C/„ Duell, op . cU , PI. IV, 
color. 1 The scenes described are badly preserved, except for the ceiling (Duell, op. 
cit., PL V, color), and the finest effects are gained from the revels which line the 
side walls. Here the dancers and flute- and lyre-players, separated by trees and 
foliage, are rendered with a charm and grace that are unsurpassed in later work 1. Fig. 
4001. 1 Duel!, op. cit.. Pis. IT-rif, color.. The beauty and precision In the drawing are 
striking, Combined with thb. there is an unusual charm in the various trees, in the 
positions of the women dancers, and the quaint costumes. But the ease in motion, the 
grace in the bending of the heads and arms and the beauty of Lhe nude forms, show 
what a far cry- it is to the Tomba Campana at Veil. The colors begin to be used more 
in accordance with nature. Sometimes they are gorgeously rich. The dancing youth 
in the upper half wears a light blue mantle with a yellow border and (he womeu 
have dotted yellow chitons and red mantles with yellow borders. The great achieve¬ 
ment af the artist lies in Lhe freedom attained in drawing the human figure. The 
flute-player who wears a yellow-bordered, filmy mantle oi blue caught up over his 

1 \ Foul sen. op. cit., pp. 32 if. argues that the reclining women in Etruscan painting art 
not ketXTCt, Lhe view held by Weege and nthere, but respectable married women. 

Prentice Duell. The Tomba del Triclinio <tl Tarquinia r Mem. of the Amet, A cud. in 
Rome. VI 11927), pp. 9 ff., Pis. I-V (color). Accurate reproductions of the paintings illus¬ 
trated in Figs. 407-409 may be found in Duel is article. The reproductions used by me are 
from old and unsatisfactory copies. 
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arms UlustniteR well this progress (Fig. 410I. The lightness of movement contrasts 
striking y with what is found m the Tombs degli Augurj. Scenes of abandon are re¬ 
markably rendered and probably hark back to Greek vase-painting, to fibres like 
the M*nad on the Munich vase of Kleophrades ( Fig. 3 r6), A good sample of this 
is seen m the woman dancer of Figure 4 n. The Etruscan artist is copying Attic art 
in the Tomba del 1 rich mo. and he has created a composition full of freshness and 
inmsed with the joy of Jiving. This job rf t vivrc is the dominant note in the decora* 
'ou of the earlier group of Etmscan tombs. The painter may well have been a Greek 
lor the language which he speaks is Greek. 

By the middle of the Fifth Century, these scenes of joy and delight in banquets 
dances, and games, seem to have been more and more Interrupted by gloomier ele¬ 
ments relating to death. 'Ibis was due, according to Weege, to Orphic influence 
coming into Etruria from Southern Italy; according to Poulsen, to the decline of 
Etruscan power. The Tomba della Pulcella, or Tomb of the Young Girl shows a 
combination of this lighter aspect of life with the more somber side (Fig. +ia , Thu 
banquet scene is still retained, but the branch pattern has become a background of 
foliage against winch the reclining banqueters are placed. Figures such as the VO un» 
girl before the couch are rendered with great fineness; she it is who gives to the tomb 
it* nan*. But m the mche, below the central pediment, winged deities like the Sleep 
and Death of white Athenian lekythoi, are seen caring for the dead. On either side 
of the alcove is a male figure, one playing a lyre, the other a flute. The atmosphere 
of the paintings is Greek and many patterns reflect those found on Attic white- 
ground lekythoi. The heads of the figures resemble in type the youths and maidens 
on Greek vases of the severe style. But for the heaviness of the garments worn and 
the elaborate drapery of the couches, the work might pass as Greek. Etruscan paint¬ 
ing is now held in thrall by Attic art. having already served its apprenticeship to 
Unentai and Ionic art. The predominating color is a brownish red, with contrasting 
green, yellow, and black. The contours have been incised before they were painted* 
Many of the remaining paintings in this tomb have been defaced. 

The period from the end of the Sixth Century until the middle of the Fifth is the 
time when Etruria gives evidence of closest contact with Greece. During this time 
many thousands of the Attic Greek vases found in Etruscan necropolis and orWnalJv 
believed to be of Etruscan workmanship were imjjorted into Etruria, These were 
largely the objects which inspired the Etruscan painter who was always more ready 
to copy than invent, though when he was forced to devise for himself' he was fairly 
iitjuaJ to the task. The motives tthich he took over were not always worked into such 
well-balanced, finished compositions as we find in Greece, and though there 15 often 
rhythm arising from the rather monotonous repetition of single elements there is not 
that symmetry and subtle harmony of composition which must have characterized 
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the best Greek mural deeoraiion of the period. On the other hand, many of the best 
tombs were probably the work of Greeks, especially those at Cometo, 

Turning for a moment from the tombs at Corneto which are so valuable to us for 
a study of the development of Etruscan painting, we may consider a group qf tombs 
of the I'iith Century' from Chiusi-—the ancient Clusium. They present features simi— 
lar to those which we have been discussing but differ from the tombs at Cometo in 
being decorated only on the upper part of the walls; ihe lower portion was left in 
the natural color of the stone. One of the earliest is the Tomba della Scimmja, or 
Tomb oi the Monkey. Falxstra scenes are represented and performances of dwarfs, 
giants, and jugglers, in general, the paintings are inferior to those at Cometo and 
this tomb illustrates some of the differences (Fig. 413). The figures of the four men 
at the left, who are probably officials in charge of the games, show a certain stiffness 
and angularity. The horses of the oncoming chariots are wooden in type and nionoto* 
nous in pose. The colors are thin and transparent - —almost like water colors^—and 
were placed directly on the rock with no intervening layer of plaster. The scenes of 
wrestlers and armed riders and the dwarf and giant are done with more spirit. The 
monkey at the right, which gives the name to the tomb, may* or may not represent 
Ionic influence. Other scenes depict women jugglers and various entertainers. 

The Tomba del CoJIe Casuccini shows well the Invasion of Attic influence at 
Clusium, Figure 4*4 gives a representation of a symposium which is a fairly good 
duplicate of what is found on red-figured vases of the severe style, though the 
draperies of the couches are Etruscan and the garments of the youths are heavy and 
Jacking in beauty. The patestra scenes are rendered with animation 1 Fig. 415 ). The 
chariot-race has a unique charm due to die repetition of the dapper figure of the 
charioteer in a biga. The drawing of the figures is adequately executed but the 
artist shows little originality. For the meet part, we find in these tombs Etruscan 
ideas and customs clothed in Greek forms. Figure 416, from the tomb of the mon¬ 
key, shows again the local interest in performances of dwarfs and giants. 

After the period of the paintings from Chiusi which we have been discussing, there 
is a gap in our chronological survey, the next frescoes which we have to consider 
falling in the early Fourth Century. The scanty importation of Greek objects of art 
during this period may be partly responsible for this situation; more likely it is due 
to the blow dealt the Etruscans by their expulsion from seats of power' The fact 
remains that Etruscan art leaps from a severe stage represented by tombs of the 
Eater Fifth Century' such as the Tomba della Pulcelia and those at Clusium, into 
the free style of the Fourth Century. Examples of the later group are the Tomba 
Colini at Orvieto and the Tomba dell’ Oreo at Cometo. Thev were influenced by the 
innovations of the Greek painters, Apollodoros and Zeuxis' and must consequently 
be placed late. ^ ' 

Tlie Tomba dell’ Oreo, or Tomb of Hades, is one of the most famous Etruscan 
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tombs and is interesting because it shows the infusion of Greek mythological details 
into Etruscan beliefs and the influence of the great shadow painters of Greece, such 
as Apnllodoros, in the rendering of light and shade. The form of the tomb is difficult 
to reconstruct and it may have been made up of several tombs. It extends over a 
wide range of territory. The paintings, scattered about on various wails, show certain 
similarities in style. Some were destroyed by the French in an attempt to remove 
them. The funeral banquet, which is one of the main episodes represented, takes 
place iq the gloomy underworld in the presence of Hades and Persephone (Fig. 4T7 , 
top). At the right. Hades is seated on his throne, with Persephone standing beside 
him. A dark blue, cloud-like mist surrounds their heads. Hades is represented wear¬ 
ing a wolfs head as a helmet (Fig, 4 2 o j, whereas Persephone is a dread power like 
-Medusa, with snaky locks. Before the pair stands the triple-headed Geryon, who 
doubtless carried out behests hi connection with the souls of the dead. On another 
wall the Cyclops appears, done in gruesome Etruscan fashion with rolls of fat on his 
ponderous body and with one enormous eye in tile center of his forehead. Odysseus 
is represented piercing the eye of the giant with a heavy pole (Fig. 417, bottom). 
The Cyclops doubtless ate the flesh of condemned souls in the underworld, like 
Eutynomos as described by Pausanias in the paintings of Polygnotos.^ 1 ' On the 
long wall before the rulers, a procession of epic heroes advances 1 Fig, 4 iS)~- 
Agamemnon,the seer Teirlsias, Ajax, and others now lost. On the branches of 
asphodel various souls are seen Hitting about, or, as Weege believes, attempting to 
wrest themselves free. c 

Other painting* show Theseus and Peirithoos bound fast in the underworld < Fig. 
4 * 7 , centerj and tormented by demons for attempting to carry off Persephone. In 
the hideous figures of the Cyclops, of TuchuJcha. and Charonwe observe some of 
the horrors with which the Etruscan peopled the underworld. Tuchulcha has a don¬ 
key’s head, the beak of a parrot, and the wings of a bird of prey (Tailpiece, Ch. 

\ JIT 1. The soul w as believed to l>e tormented by such demons as these uni if it could 
win its liberation from the body. In the lower panel of Figure 418, the winged deity 
is probably hastening to the banquet of the blessed. Near the Etruscan buffet, a nude 
slave of Polykkitan type ministers at the feast. The winged demons and deities 
pictured are probably the forerunners of the devils and angels of medieval and 
modem times. Figure 419 reproduces a death demon, this time with a blue nim¬ 
bus f ? 1 about his reddish hair. lie is the ruler of the souls of the dead and carries 
a hammer as a symbol of his power. In the circus at Rome, even in Christian times, 
two men impersonating Mercury and the Etruscan Charon appeared to bear away 
the bodies of the dead slain in the gladiatorial combats,” 

mbf* Weege. Etr , J Id., p. s8. 

According to some authorities, this figure is Memnon, not Agamemnon 
" TwtuHian, Ad ml., I. 10; Apd., 15; F. Weege. Etr. MaL t p 115, n. g 2 . 
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The influence oi Greek wall-painters is very evident in the mvthical content and 
in the technical details of this tomb- Etruscan beliefs have been thoroughly modified 
by Greek thought, i urther, the figures of Hades and the banqueters surrounded by 
blue-black mist follow the innovations of light and shadow in vogue after Ajwllo- 
doros. The head of Hades (Fig. 4201 is remarkable for its breadth and nobility of 
style and reflects the grandeur of Fifth Century Greek painting. It seems lo have 
influenced one of Michelangelos sketches. 1 ’ The head of one of the banqueters-—a 
young, golden-haired woman named Velia, the wife of Amth Vefchas—shows also 
the simplicity and serene beauty which wo associate with the greatest Greek masters 
oi (he 1 ifth Century (big. 42*)■ Perhaps no painting in all of the underground 
tombs possesses the charm oi this small portrait head with its cameo-like features 
and soft colors. It is an exquisite piece of workmanship with the refinement that 
belongs to the best Greek art. These frescoes probably date in the Fourth Cen¬ 
tury; but with all of their beauty in execution and adherence to Greek forms, we do 
not know that they were executed by Greeks. The painter may well have been an 
Etruscan trained in Greek methods. The Cyclops and the Medusa-like Persephone 
seem to indicate this. In these works we see the complete surrender of Etruscan 
painting to Greek forms; the subject matter remains partly Etruscan. 

The theme of the wandering and torment of the soul must have become very 
common in art from the Fourth Century on, because of the many allusions to pic¬ 
tures of the underworld and the many representations found on Orphic vases of 
Southern Italy.” The Tomba del Cardinale in Corneto, which probably belongs to 
the Third Century, treats this theme and gives an idea of tbe difficulties which the 
soul encountered while wandering through its 10.000 years to win ultimate freedom 
and purification. 11 It is one of the best examples of tombs of the decadence, inter¬ 
esting because it presents the torture of the soul in the underworld and because it 
shows how, after the Fifth Century, the Etruscan peopled this region with sinister 
spirits and demons (Fig. 4221. The paintings have suffered gready from exposure 
and are in a very bad condition. A woman in a cart drawn by two demons, one black, 
the other light, is being taken to the underworld. Behind the gateway to the lower 
world, a crowd of victims tormented and driven by demons is seen. One woman is 
dragged along by two dark, winged demons with hammers. Out of the soil which 
produced such works as these, the frescoes in the Campo Santo at Pisa were later 
to arise and the Inferno of Dante. 5 "* 

The tombs of the Fourth Century are sharply separated from those of the earlier 


" J* W?**' Etr - Fig- Tt F. Weege, of. at., pp, ji If.. Figs. 

F * Wecge, op. aU pp. J&-37; Inghirami. Man. Etr., IV. PI. 37; C. C. van Esag Ip 
cti., argues that no scenes of torture arc represented in the Tomba del Cardinale 7 ' 
Tomba del Cardinal^, Studi Etr us obi, II, Firenze, 1918. 
m Weege, op. dt., pp, 49 R. 
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period in subject matter and in execution. The poses and movements of the figures 
are easy and free, foreshortening is understood, and the forms arc sometimes 
modeled with light and shadow. The themes presented are often essentially Greek 
and some of the designs may have been influenced by Orphic-Pythagorean teaching 
about the wandering and purification of the soul. 

Closely akin to the Tomba dell' Oreo, is the Tomba Gulini at Orvieto, dating from 
the Fourth Century. 11 The rulers of the underworld are depicted as usuiil and the 
funeral feast is represented as taking place In their presence (Fig, 433). Two 
brothers recline on a couch at the right and their names are indicated by inscriptions. 
The scene is lighted by candelabra of a curious type—the candles being held in the 
beaks of birds. Flute-players enliven the banquet and a light-footed, nude attendant 
ministers at the feast. One of the important scenes pictures the interior of the 
kitchen and the preparation for a banquet 1 cf. Fig. 4241. The larder is filled with 
beef, birds, and venison hung from the wall and the slaves are busy preparing the 
food to the music of the flute. Details are given with a precision found only in Egyp¬ 
tian tomb-reliefs and one feels that the scenes serve the same magical purpose. The 
names of the servants are added to ensure the pleasure of their service in the world 
to come. The occupants of the tomb whose portraits are presented here are doubtless 
enjoying the eternal banquet in the realm of Hades. 

Near the end of the Fourth Century or in the earlv Third, the Tomba degli Scudi, 
or Tomb of the Shields, may, in all probability, be placed” ( Fig. 425 .1. The three- 
quarter and front views of the figure become a simpler matter for the artist and the 
forms are modeled with chiaroscuro. The brush strokes are heavier and more hastily 
executed. The artist has acquired the mastery of his craft and with it comes, as so 
often in the history of art, the decadence. It is possible to feel a certain provincial 
character In the painting and a departure from more purely Greek methods of ex¬ 
pression toward lucal Etruscan forms. The old commonplace—the symposium—is 
reproduced with slight variations. 

At the end of the Fourth Century, the famous paintings from the Francois Tomb, 
discovered at Yuld in 1857 and now preserved in the Torlnnia Palace in Rome, are 
also to be placed. These paintings are inaccessible to scholars. Inadequate copies of 
them may be seen in the Museo Gregoriano of the Vatican, On the left wall were 
scenes from the Trojan and Theban cycles of mvtlis. They Lreated subjects popular 
with Greek mural painters, such as the insult of Ajax to Kassandra, which formed 
the theme of one of Polygnotos’ masterpieces: Eteokles and Polyneikes; and Achilles 

a| Martha, L'Art itr., Figs. *66. 279, 281, *02 (after Conestabile, Pitturc #Wi). 

GJ Foul sen, op. £tl. f p. 34, dates the tomb at the end of the Fifth Century on the basis of 
the similarity of one of the female figures wearing a diadem to the Hera Dotghee. It is 
certainly later than the Tomba ddl' Oreo and the Tomba Go!ini. 
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slaving Trojan captives its an offering to PatrokJos. Balancing these Greek themes, 
™ S f e on < i ertain walls local Etruscan history. The legend pictured is the story of 
Maslaraa frenog his friend, Cries Vibenna (Fig. «6). In oilier TO rds. these 
Etruscan paintings apparently represent some very early events in the history of the 
struggle between Rome and Etruria." Carles is doubles the Etruscan hc^o from 
uki who settled the Ca?lian Hill, and Cnave Tarthu, who Is being put to death bv 
a second warrior is one of the Tarquins, He is not, however, Lucius TarquinJ 
a tr u toe death Mastatna became King. According to our painting, Aulus Vibenna 
and Mastarnil overpower a Tarquin and then free Cafe Vibenna, who was probably 
a prisoner in the camp of larquin. Mastarna has been identified as Servius Tullius, 
n execution, we find the same freedom which characterized the Tomba de^li Scudi. 
i hree-quarter views occur and figures are foreshortened with skill. The forms and 
motives are all Greek but the conception of the painting is Etruscan, as are the 
tense expressions and cruel faces."* 

J*S? l \ Fo -‘i Century, Etruscan painting gradually declined, as the Tomba 
del Titone shows. This is one of the largest tombs in the necropolis at Come to dis¬ 
tinguished by a great central pillar which was needed to support the roof and by 
three stone benches rising one above the other like steps and extending the Ien E th 
of each wail. The latter were used for the sarcophagi. On the huge, square pillar 
were painted representations of the winged giant Typhon r ?>, whose legs end in 
serpent tails. He is supposedly holding up the roof, like an Alias figure ( F i E aii \ 
Poulsetl dates this tomb in the first half of the Fourth Century, but the fimir^ seem 
to bear the marks of Hellenistic art. The so-called Typhon, wi'th the snaky 2e® calls 
to mind figures found m the Pergamene frieze. The tomb is probably to be daled in 

the Third or Second Century In the same tomb, a process ion of figures also occurs_ 

probably funereal in chamcter-which seems to be the prototype for the Roman 
triumphal procession. Men with musical instruments and elaborate robes are retire 
sented in solemn procession, guiding a youth to the underworld. An ornamental bor- 

i i ■ ■ . . .. J-Tt Interesting parts of the 

decoration; it runs around the various walls of the tomb, above the figure paintings 
(Fig. 428), The colors are mainly reddish brown and black/ 311 

, / * r I,?5 irler F ' i!! von Vulri ah Document zur romhektn KooiesmcMcUt 

/sAr.. XIT (1S97) T p, 57. Q. W. Hclbig, F&hrtr, I' f pp. $l2 fi. &S ' 

For some fine, new reproductions of paintings from this tomb, s« F. Messcrschimdi 

C ,‘ l ^S e 'J V h 92 * } ’W- i°y>o 7 , ris. t 2-.3o 1 The portrait oT\Vl 
Saties, FIs. 3 2, 13, is a splendid characterization. Even finer than this are the beads of the 
djang Etruscan warriors, FIs. 1&-19. In contrast to these are the idealized Trojans PI, l6 . 

G0d Vm ^‘ PL I5 ‘ C/ ‘ DuCQti and Gi S ,ioli > Ar1e ml Figs. .,8- 4 r 

^*5? atld 01 ff tbc tonib ™ the Second Century and compare the fantastic 

figures ft sib serpent limbs to tile giants of the Pergamene altar (183-174 rc ) 
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A second tomb of this period has lately been uncovered at Come to. The designs 
are more purely decorative and the tomb has been named the Tomb of the Festoons, 
from the shields bung on the walls with festoons between.' 4 On either side of the 
doorway. Charon was painted with his hammer, but only the figure at the right is 
preserved today. The interesting part nf the tomb lies in the inscriptions, partly in 
Etruscan, partly in Latin, showing that the sepulcher belonged to a period when 
Etruscan power was declining as Rome advanced. 

The number of tomb-pamtings in Etruria dating after the middle of the Fifth Cen¬ 
tury is very limited. This is largely due to the fact that her power was being gradually 
diminished and, with it, her wealth. After the expulsion of the Tarquin kings in 
509 B.c., the Etruscans must still have retained much of their original strength. Lars 
Porsenna, at any rate, was able to exact from the Romans a “voluntary tribute” for 
a definite period. 51 In 474 Hiero of Syracuse destroyed the Etruscan fleet; in 438, 
Etruria lost her power in Campania through the fall of Capua before the Sammies. 
Soon afterward, the Gauls drove the Etruscans from the Po Valley. But the greatest 
blow fell in 396 with the loss of Veii, the rival of Rome. 

Etruria never developed a strong, centralized state and Italy was never united 
under Etruscan dominion because of this lack of political unity. In the twelve 
Etruscan cities, native princes subjugated and ruled the Italian population, occa¬ 
sionally sallying forth for adventure and invasion. But these centers were never 
united together into a strong, central power, perhaps because of local jealousies, 
perhaps because the indolent, luxurious life of the Etruscans did not incite them to 
action except when the necessity was imminent. They were finally subdued by Rome 
at the end of the Third Century anti their disappearance front the scene of history is 
almost as mysterious as their appearance. They were doubtless absorbed by the 
native population. Schulze has shown that many Roman patricians were descendants 
of the ruling Etruscans and that intermarriage with the Etruscans lasted until the 
end of the Republic. M 

In the account of the paintings which we have given, almost no mention has been 
made of the sarcophagi which have been found in great numbers on all Etruscan 
sites. They are usually of terra cotta with sculptured figures on the lids (e/. Fig. 
401They are vividly painted in color—brownish red, yellow, blue, black, white, 
green, and lavender prevailing. The examples in the British Museum, in Florence, 

14 G. Cultrera, Not. d. Sc. (1920), pp. 248 ff. 

10 Diunys. Hal., Ant. Rom,, V, 26, 35; Pint., Qmcst. Ram., XVIII; Pliny, NJi, t 34, 139, 

" W. Sdiulze. Zut Gesch. iattinheker Etgcnnamcn, Abb. d. Kgl ► Gci. dcr RVjj. z« Gotti* 1- 
gen, Phil.‘hist. Kl. N.F., V, S (19041, pp. 62 ft. Cf, flerbig, Indogemm, Forsdttm&n, 
XXVI (tgog), pp. 367-3So: BJ’.W., XXXVI (1916), 1440-1448; 1472-1480, on the Italic 
elements In the inscriptions of Gusium and in words like Roma from the early Latin word, 
rumin , "breast.” 
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and in the Villa Giulia a* Rome are characteristic, but by far the finest painted sar¬ 
cophagus which has been discovered is the one in the Museum of Florence (Fig. 
429), It is made of alabaster and the decoration is executed in tempera, with the aid 
of a binding medium. It dates from about 300 B.c. On the sides and ends, battles 
between Greeks and Amazons are painted. iT The style approximates Greek work 
very closely; in fact, were it not for a certain rough-and-ready vigor in the faces of 
some of the Greek warriors and certain slips on the part of the Etruscan who has 
represented some of the Amazons nude or wearing strange costumes, we might be 
tempted to believe that a Greek painter had executed the work. It is valuable, there¬ 
fore, because it presents us with an example of painting in the Greek style at the end 
of the Fourth Century. The colors are freshly preserved—paie lilac/blue, yellow, 
red. white, and black prevailing, 

In Figure 429, from one of the long sides of the sarcophagus, a Greek warrior is 
seen charging an Amazon mounted on a horse. The motive is u Polygnotan.” The 
ground for the design is a paie violet and against it these two central figures stand 
out in vivid color. The flesh tones of the Greek warrior are a brownish red and he 
wears a deep red tunic. His shield, which is skilfully foreshortened, is blue on the 
interior, with a yellow edge. He wears a silver-white corselet with gold decoration. 
At the right, an Amazon mounted on a gray horse has her sword uplifted across her 
forehead in “Folygnotan” fashion. She is clothed in a violet tunic and red trousers. 
Her hair is a rich chestnut and her eyes show well the artist’s ability to depict emo¬ 
tion. The group is doubtless dependent on Greek monumental painting of the Polyg- 
notan period. It is more effective than the three combatants of Figure 430, which 
adorn one end of the monument. Here, the old motive of the fallen warrior attacked 
from either side by an Amazon is depicted. The colors are extremely well preserved, 
especially the deep red garment of the Amazon at the right and the red tunic and 
blue shield of the Greek. The composition as a whole Jacks a certain dash and sharp¬ 
ness and we miss In the painting the idealism which belonged to similar scenes by 
Greek maqlere. 

A second sarcophagus of importance has recently been found near Orvieio. On it 
are represented, in relief, myths from the Trojan cycle. They can probably be traced 
back to Attic paintings of the Fifth Century (Fig' 431). The sculptures include the 
sacrifice of Trojan prisoners at the tomb of Patroklos by Achilles; the sacrifice of 
Polyxena at the tomb of Achilles by Neoptolemos, Odysseus threatening Circe, and 
Odysseus sacrificing to call up the spirit of Teiresias," Some of these themes had 

"A- della Seta, Italia A mica. 192s, j>. 2:8, Fig, 251; S. Colvin, J.HJS., IV < 18SU, pp. 
354 AC FIs, 36-38 (color). Ducati and Giglioli, op. at., p. 66, give the technique as encaustic. 
Some writers call the material of the sarcophagus marble. 

'* E - GaJfi . Ma *- Ant., XXIV (19161, pp. 5-u6 r PI*. MV (color); Art and Arctoologv. 
VI (191?). pp- s* 9 '= 34 : AJA., XXII 1 1918). p, 114. 
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attracted Polygnotos. The conception is brutally Etruscan (Fig. 431), so also the 
strident polychromy, consisting largely of red, yellow, and blue. There is no beauty 
in the monument, which probably echoes Folygnotan paintings and which may be 
dated near the end of the Fourth Century or in the early Third. 

There must have been a vast amount of painted terra cotta decoration in Etruria 
from the Sixth to the Third Century, as Plinv intimates and as excavations are 
proving. The recently discovered Apollo at Veil is a fine example of Etruscan work 
in painted clay from the Sixth Century. The flesh is reddish brown, the garment 
yellow, with added details in purplish black. Many amefixes from Etruscan temples, 
now in the Villa Giulia, give a slight idea of the extensive use of painted terra cotta 
among these peoples 

We have not spoken of the colors used by the Etruscan. They were mainly earth 
colors—several yellows, light red, and purplish red; blue made from copper ore, 
and a carbon black. The yellow others were sometimes roasted to obtain red. Pur* 
plish red seems to be a variety of tuematite. 30 Green, which was sparingly used, was 
probably a mixture of yellow and blue. The figure designs were usually arranged in 
friezes, the remainder of the wall being marked oil according to Its architectural 
structure. Very often, a wave pattern decorated the bottom of the wall, while an ivy 
or myrtle pattern corresponded to the comice above. In the pediment, animal pat¬ 
terns frequently occurred, especially in the earlier epoch. These were later replaced 
by human figures. Rands of color were used above and below the main frieze, usu¬ 
ally red, black, and yellow. The day plaques from Caire show the divisions of the 
wall very clearly; they have orthostates in color below the frieze. 

The technique of the paintings seems to have been at fresco . Weege, in his recent 
publication, champions this view, set forth earlier by Donner and Martha. Some use 
of distemper appears to be vouched for in the Tomba del Barone and it may be that 
in the majority of tombs details were added in this technique. Duell thinks that the 
spreading of colors in the Tomba del Barone is due to the coarse intmaca used and 
its thin application over the rock. He believes that the colors were mixed with lime 
water and applied at fresco secco. Because the plaster was poor and the stone porous, 
they were absorbed. The evidence seems to indicate that the paintings were some¬ 
times applied to the bare walls of the tombs; often they were placed on a thin 
layer of plaster. Here the technique was at fresco. Pfuhl in his recent work seems to 
favor the distemper process but this is not the generally accepted view. The latest 
investigation of the Tomba del Tridinio by Duell confirms earlier research and indi¬ 
cates that the colors were incorporated with the layer of lime plaster, 

G. Q. Giglioli, Ant. Denk., Ill (tg»6), Pis. 45-55. P |s - S J "55 (color). See A. della Seta, 
Masco di VSlaGivtia, Roma, 1918, 1 , for fictile decoration. 

™ For un authoritative account of the pigments used in the Tomba del Tridinio at Cor- 
netq, see especially Prentice Duell, Stem, of the timer. Acad, in Rome., VI (1927), pp. 61 if. 
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The technical details of the painting were much the same for the various tombs,* 0 
After the lime plaster of the wail had been prepared and cartoons of the design were 
at hand, the horizontal lines marking off the divisions of the wall were incised with 
a stilus. Guiding lines—both horizontal and vertical—were also incised for the main 
frieze. These were to regulate the arrangement of the figures over the surface. After 
this was done, the complete decoration was incised in the plaster of the wall. A coat 
of yellow paint was then used to cover the wall. The incised lines, visible beneath 
this coat, were covered over with a light red pigment put on with a brush. The wall 
was thus decorated with the complete design in outline form, executed in red lines. 
After this, the various colors were put on en him within the outlines in solid silhou¬ 
ette garments, nude parts, furniture, etc. The last detail was the drawing in in 
black line of the major part of the decoration. The original incisions and the red 
outlines were thus for the most part covered by the final processes, although the 
black outlines did not always follow the preliminary drawing in red. These red out¬ 
lines, so dearly visible today in tile Tomba del fridinio beneath the supposedly 
transparent garments, were, in Dueli's opinion, probably not seen originally. The 
yellow and blue of the garment have deteriorated; the more permanent red outlines 
have remained. The appearance of transparency, which we have today, did not exist 
originally. No traces of the human figure are seen beneath red garments which are 
better preserved, because of the permanency of the color. 

IVe have followed the course of Etruscan palming from its beginnings in the 
Seventh and Sixth Centuries, to its decline in the Third and Second Centuries. It 
shows great dependence on Foreign models throughout, following first the lead of 
Oriental art and copying models found in tapestries, ivory, and metal from the Medi¬ 
terranean. Phteniria and Crete influenced the early period. Later, when Ionian wares 
began to make their way into Etruria, Ionic art won the upper hand. During both 
of these periods, it is possihle not only that Etruscan artists practiced their craft in 
Etruria but that rich Etruscans may have brought in foreign artists to decorate their 
tombs. We know from Pliny that there was a migration of foreign artists to Etruria 
from Corinth, 41 and Ionia probably also contributed its quota. During the period 
when Ionic art was strongly influential, there developed a native bent toward realism. 
This seemed for a time likely to produce original Etruscan creations—for example, 

*" 1 have taken my account of the colors and the technical details from the work of Pren¬ 
tice Duell, op, cit., pp. 47 This method is certain only for the Tomba del Tridimo at 
Coraeto, but as the incised outlines are found in the Tomba della Pulcelta and elsewhere 
and a similar technique is observable in South Italian Tombs, we may conclude that the 
tombs had certain common characteristics in this respect and probably did not vary creatlv 
We have seen that the artist of the Tomba del Barone was an experimenter but he was an-' 
parently an exception. ^ 

« Pliny, A*J 7 ,35, 15s. 
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in the Tomb of Hunting and Fishing—but this tendency very soon disappeared and 
Attic art won the ascendency. 

The work of the Etruscans is thus seen to be a borrowed art and this accounts for 
some of its most glaring defects—misunderstanding of what was being copied, 
monotony,, and lack of spontaneity. The decorators who painted the Etruscan tombs 
were not always bom artists with an irrepressible desire to express their emotions 
and ideas; they were painters schooled in and dependent on die art of other peoples, 
adapting it to their own ends. As a result, the paintings are more often interesting 
for the light which they shed on Etruscan customs and beliefs than they are for their 
artistic merit. At times their close adherence to Greek models may conjure up the 
glory of the lost art of painting in Greek lands in the Fifth and Fourth Centuries. At 
times, there is a real joy in the dance, in scenes of hunting and fishing, or in the 
drawing of some charming head or figure. Rut, in general, the impression left 
behind by most Etruscan paintings is that of sluggish loungers at luxurious ban¬ 
quets: of fat and flabby wrestlers and boxers at games. There is a certain delight in 
the ugly and brutal, and even in the sinister. Often we are aware of exquisite beauty 
of line in the drawings and the compositions usually give pleasure, but there is 
nothing subtle about the work of the Etruscan and too often he betrays a wretched 
lack of taste. What he loved most was an orgy of color. He employed his pigments 
decorative]y, for the most part, against a yellow ground. With the means at his 
command, however, and with a borrowed art as a basis, he is to be commended for 
what he accomplished. Perhaps his greatest achievement was the reflection of Etrus¬ 
can life which he produced. If Etruscan life was brutal and cruel, it is not surprising 
that this side should be prominent in their paintings. We cannot forget the citizens 
of Caere, who, although distinguished for their sense of justice and their courage, 
stoned their Phocsean captives to death;" or Mezen tills, their king, who tied the 
dead and living captives together to rot side by side, if the Etruscans were given to 
Insurious feasting and much drinking, that too should occasion no surprise when 
presented in their tombs. The practice of women reclining at banquets on the same 
couches with men which caused the Greeks to criticize the Etruscans for their 
immorality," probably also has a sufficient basis of truth; but, in general, women of 
good birth and breeding seem—from the paintings at least—to sit upright at the 
symposia. Doubtless the life of the Etruscans had about it much sensuousness and 
luxury which were decidedly antagonistic to the severe standards of the early Ro¬ 
mans and which, therefore, frequently railed forth bitter criticism. But Rome in the 
end took much from her and probably also some of her corruption. 

The problem of dating the tombs has always been difficult because they were early 

“ Hdt., I, 167; Poulsen, op. cit,, p. 52. 

" Atben., XII, 517: IV', 153; Dionysv Hal., IX, 16. 
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despoiled of their contents. The dating rests in general on stylistic grounds—com¬ 
parison with Orientalizing wares, Co?retan hydriie, Ionic vases, black-figured vases, 
and the vases of both the early and the late severe styles, such as those of Euphro- 
nios and his followers. Some paintings are to be dated after the introduction of 
chiar oscuro in Greece, The great age is the archaic period and the real bloom was 
over by 45 ® »*C- In all, there were about one hundred years of splendor in Etruscan 
art. 

SOUTH ITALIAN PAINTING 

Bchlnc the Fifth and Fourth Centuries when Etruscan power was waning, the 
Oscans of Southern Italy began to assume prominence. They occupied towns of 
importance in Campania at Cumae, Nola, and Capua; in Lucan ia T at FaesLum, the 
ancient Pasddoma; in Samnium, and also in Apulia, at Ruvo {Fig. 432). We do 
not know much about these people. They fought against Rome in th'p S&mnite wars 
and ivere worthy enemies. They passed on to Rome certain institutions, such as 
gladiatorial combats and Amilan farces, but our ideas of their civilization are some¬ 
what vague. Their tomb-paintings are of especial interest to us because they bring 
the people before us as they were in life—departing for and returning from battle; 
engaged in banquets, dancing, and busied with various pleasures. Sometimes a 
woman is pictured at her toilet, or we see the dead laid out on a funeral bier. 

The Os can s were doubtless led by Etruscan example to use painted bvpogsa for 
their dead. There are almost no tombs of this character in Greece, but they were 
common in Italy on Etruscan sites. Although many Etruscan tombs are visible and 
accessible today, the Qscan examples have been destroyed and of the fifty excavated 
we have frescoes from about twenty-six in various museums of Southern Italy. Most 
0! this number are in Capua. Some of the lost paintings have also been preserved in 
drawings. 

The frescoes in question belong for the most part to the Fourth Century, but there 
are a few' examples from the Fifth. The one which can be most certainly dated is a 
lost fresco from Capua,--No. 15 which represented two men at draughts, with a 
seated boy at the right and a nude youth standing at the left.* 4 In this tomb was 
found an amphora with a representation of Achilles and Pemhesileia, dating between 
450 and 440 b . c . 1 Fig. 361 1. This places the fresco somewhat after the reputed 
founding of Capua by the Etruscan^-after 473 b.c. The matter of dating the various 
frescoes is dependent upon objects discovered within the tombs and upon stylistic 
criteria. With regard to the question of style. Hiding has pointed out that, although in 
the beginning Campanian painting shows Greek spirit, combined with Italian na¬ 
tional art, later, the national spirit triumphs and emancipates itself from the Greek. 44 

44 F. Weege, 'Qddsche Grabmalerei,” Jakr,, 24 (1909), p, iog t Fig. 4. 

41 W. Hetbig, Annuli ddi'lnstituio, 37 (1865), pp. 28?, jgg. 
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On stylistic grounds, a few frescoes may perhaps be assigned to the Fifth Century , 
Among these, is one from Nola representing a woman seated on a throne (Fig, 433). 
The figure is severely drawn in dark brown outlines. She wears a white garment, a 
red cap decorated with a border of meanders and rosettes, and a white veil. Her hair 
and the folds of her costume are brown. In one hand, she holds a red pomegranate; 
in the oilier, a bluish bunch of branches, possibly myrtle. The simplicity of style and 
die severity of the profile would appear to place the fresco in the Fifth Century. Her 
dignity is such that she has on occasion merited the name of Kore.“ 

A group of women dancing and led by a choregos also seems early and may 
belong to the Fifth Century (Fig. 434). It came from a tufa grave at Ruvo, the long 
sides of which were decorated with eighteen women led by a dtharoede, the short 
sides by nine women under the conduct of a choregos. The colors are very vivid. 
Against a yellow ground, the gaily hucd garments of the figures stand out sharply. 
Sometimes they wear long chitons of blue, and crimson beadcovenngs with yellow 
borders. The garments vary in color, but red, dark blue, yellow, black, and white 
alternate to form rich contrasts. The arms of the women are interwoven in the 
rhythmic movement of the dance. The youths are garbed in white garments with 
red borders and wear red girdles and shoes. Above the painting is a black stripe and 
a red. The regular profiles and severe style again suggest the Filth Century and 
Greek influence. 

Weege inclines also to date in the Fifth Century some paintings from I’acstum 
which have been lost and which now exist only in inadequate drawings. To judge 
from the drawings, which when compared exhibit many divergencies, the paintings 
represented a procession. This consisted first of all of a man. perhaps a charioteer, 
followed by two women in a chariot. Behind these was a nude youth on horse, bear¬ 
ing a severely wounded comrade on his back, A man with two lances walked beside 
the horse and at least three other persons followed. The most significant group in the 
composition is the one depicting the return of the nude horseman with his wounded 
companion (Fig. 435) - can gain little idea of the original from these drawings. 
Abcken remarks that they show less Greek spirit than Italian character but we are 
unable to form an adequate judgment from our evidence. The beauty of the central 
group is apparent in all of the copies, The limp form of the wounded warrior is 
rendered with great feeling. 

Other paintings from Pactum may belong to the early Lucanian period of this city 
(Fig. 436), Here a procession of warriors is seen, some of whom seem to be wel¬ 
comed home. At the left, a woman in a yellow chiton and red mantle holds out a 

41 L. Faro ell. Cults of ike Greek States , m (1907), PI. XT; cf, A.Z., VIII (1S50I, p. 146, 
Pi. XIV, See Weege, op. eit p. 130.. He U uncertain whether die fresco belongs in the Fifth 
or die Fourth Century. 
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bucchero cup to a warrior richly equipped with a red garment, a golden girdle, 
cuirass, greaves, and a feathered helmet. He carries a lance with trophies hung at the 
end—a fringed red, blue, and white mantle and a golden girdle. He is followed by a 
companion with similar armor who wears a gray costume with a red border and rests 
his right hand on a shield with a blue ground, A second warrior on horse, garbed in a 
red costume with a blue border, and a man in a white mantle complete the scene. 
Below the red ground line is a rich wave pattern in blue against the yellow wall. 

On the right side of the tomb, two other groups occur—a bearded man on horse 
with a second horse beside him. and a youthful rider welcomed home by a woman 
^ 4371 * The figures are drawn with spirit. The chestnut colored horses are par¬ 

ticularly well executed. The red costume of the youth with its blue border and the 
white garments of the other figures with red patterns add liveliness to the color 
scheme. Above are decorative borders of meanders and rosettes in red, blue, and 
white. The costumes and armor are Oscan but the paintings are Greek in spirit. The 
motive of offering a cup to a returning bero is typically Greek. 

A large number of important Oscan paintings of national stamp are to be dated in 
the Fourth Century. They often depict warriors or genre scenes. In Figure 438. we 
have a proud Oscan knight, silting erect on his horse—a trim figure elaborately 
costumed and decked out in rich armor. He wears a white garment and a golden 
girdle decorated with red bands and white bosses. A mantle with yellow, red, and 
gray stripes hangs down his back. His head is adorned by a red-crested, golden 
helmet with cheek pieces. His horse is decorated with splendid trapping*—yellow 
feathers, a gold nose piece, and two red bands with golden ornaments, The pride* the 
quiet dignity, and high spirit of the Oscan race are all embodied in this fresco. The 
colors are the usual vivid reds, yellow, blue, brown, black, white, and gray. 

Other frescoes from this period include the fragment in Figure 439c, which belongs 
to a painting with figures of almost life size. It pictures a wranaa with a box in her 
left hand and a flower in the right. She is dressed in a brownish red garment with a 
broad stripe down the center and wears a black and red cap from which hangs a veil. 
Red occurs on the cheeks, Similar in character is a second painting in Dresden (Fig. 
4396). Here, the woman holds a dove in one hand and a rose in the other. Before her 
stands a maid-servant with a bucchero cup. We probably have portraits of the dead 
in the more important figures of these frescoes. They "possess little if any artistic 
merit. 

Another genre scene representing a seated woman with a mirror in her hand and 
a servant girl with a basket standing before her may belong in the same period 1 Fig, 
44 ®)* The fresco comes from Cum a: and shows how the paintings were arranged on 
the wall surface. The lower part of the wall was covered with red, forming a kind of 
socle. Above this, separated by a wave pattern, came the main part of the figure 
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painting. The background was a creamy yellow. Still higher, was a fourth section in 
the ground color of the wall. The predominant colors are red, yellow, black, and 
white. The figures extended over the socle and the intermediate part of the wall 
instead or being confined to the centra] frieze. 

Shortly after 300 b.c., the fresco which depicts two warriors in combat may be 
dated < Fig. 44.1). The painting is wholly Oscan in subject matter and spirit, and is 
far different in character from our earliest examples dating from the Fifth Century, 
In this case we see two grim fighters dressed in short red and blue striped chitons 
with red neck and arm bands. They carry round, yellow shields with red designs in 
the center and wear gold greaves and helmets with cheek pieces. Both are severely 
wounded in the legs and the pain suffered is indicated by their tightly drawn lips. 
This is doubtless a representation of a gladiatorial combat. We know that these were 
common in Campania and that they came to Etruria from this source. The scene is 
taken from life and is filled with stern realism. 

We have said little of the technique of South Italian paintings. The tombs were 
hewn in the rock or constructed of gTeat square blocks of tufa, peperino, or traver¬ 
tine, with roof beams set against one another and resting on the side walls. They 
were erected for Oscans of distinction. 14 * 

The interior was carefully prepared for the paintings, which were executed in 
fresco, A layer of white or yellow plaster, sometimes forty millimeters thick, was 
first placed over the entire surface except the ceiling, which was left undecorated. 
This practice contrasts strongly with the elaborately adorned ceilings of rich Etrus¬ 
can tombs. About one-third of the wall below was often reserved in red, forming a 
sort of baseboard. Above this, very often came a ted stripe which marked on the 
second third of the wall. This was usually adorned with figure decoration in frieze 
arrangement. Still higher was a black and a red I be, marking the top section of 
the wall. Sometimes, the lower section was separated from the main frieze by a wave 
pattern between two lines; the upper section by a meander and rosette device. From 
these upper lines or from the meander and rosette patterns which usurped their 
place, fillets, drinking-cups, garlands, and other objects were sometimes suspended, 
as if from nails. The place of honor in the paintings was opposite the entrance and 
here the portrait of the dead usually occurred. 

The figures were outlmed with a brush in yellow on the surface prepared for the 
fresco. The outlines were then filled in. In the case of men a red color was employed 
for the flesh; b that of women, the wall ground was used to render flesh tones and 
red was added for the cheeks, lips, and eyelids. The contours were next drawn in b 
black ibes which often disregarded the yellow sketch, so that both may be seen on 
occasion. The colors used were red, black, which is often gone; yellow, especially 

For technical details, see Weege, op. fit., pp. 116 if. 
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for objects of gold; gray, often for silver; blue, sometimes for metal; red, for neck¬ 
laces, garlands, and garments- True green is not employed but blue takes its place. 
The majority of paintings which show the beard are to be dated before or about 
the middle of the Fourth Century, inasmuch as the beard was out of fashion in the 
age of Alexander. Furthermore, pure profiles are usually to be dated earlier than 
three-quarter attempts. The paintings are of greater interest for what they tell us 
of the Oscan people than for any significant contribution to art. Nor are we able to 
disentangle very successfully Etruscan and Greek influences, though it is obvious 
that both peoples had some effect on these monuments. 




IX 

GREECE: THE PAINTING OF THE 

FOURTH CENTURY 

■ 

T HE technical skill attained by Greek painters id the Fourth Century 
was so superior to what had been achieved bv the masters of the Fifth, 
that we are accustomed to place the height of the art in the days of 
Apelles. This is justified by what we know but wc must not forget that 
the way to this supremacy had been prepared by ApoIIodoros and his successors and 
that the art of the Fourth Century rested upon Fifth Century foundations. 

As far as remains or copies of Fourth Century painting are concerned, our posi¬ 
tion is no better than it was in the preceding era. Furthermore, we no longer have 
so valuable a guide in Greek vases, inasmuch as the ways of Lhe two arts may be said 
to have parted by the dose of the Fifth Century. The Greek vase-painter was unable 
to follow the course of the major art in its developed use of light and shadow, per¬ 
spective and color effects, In addition to this, the blow dealt Athens by the Pelopon¬ 
nesian War seems to have crippled her ceramic Indus try and power of production- 
To he sure, we have a number of Athenian, Kertch, South Italian, Boeotian, and 
white-ground vases, which show us the use of pictorial innovations, but, in general, 
vase-pain Hug in this period is far less important as a reflection of monumental paint¬ 
ing and as an index to artistic power in drawing and composition than we find it a 
century earlier. Other works help us little more: Etruscan mirrors, wrooden sar¬ 
cophagi, and graVe-stelzE offer but a pale reflection of the original greatness of 
Fourth Century painting. Our best aid is to be found in Pompeian wall-painting, 
mosaics, and a few marble panels. 

Perhaps we shall gain a clearer idea of lhe artistic achievement of this age if we 
begin with some of the available literary evidence and follow it with a discussion of 
the actual remains which elucidate this material. The imitorlant difference between 
the painting of the Filth and Fourth Centuries lav in the rise of significant schools. 
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There were great centers of pictorial art m the Sixth and Fifth Centuries, such as 
the ones at Sikyon* or Athens* but we do not hear of courses of instruction under 
prominent teachers and systems and rules of guidance laid down for the neophyte 
and for the talented artist, in the Fourth Century there was certainly one great 
school at Sikyon which attracted painters like Apelles, and there were apparently 
others at Thebes and at Athens. 

The most important teacher in the Academy at Sikyon was Famphilos. His master 
was Eupompos, but we know lit lie of the older instructor beyond certain statements 
of Pliny* He tells us that Eupompos was a contemporary of Parrhasios and Timan- 
thes and a rival of Zeu-xis h and that he painted a victor in an athletic contest holding 
a pa Em. The type created by him is probably traceable in a group of monuments 
which depict a youth of Polykleitan type holding a pahn In his left hand and raising 
a crown to his head with his right. A reflection of this painting may perhaps be seen 
in an old fresco in the Palaiao Rospigliosi at Rome (Fig. 442), Eupompos worked at 
Sikyon when the sculptor Polykleitos was at the end of his career and when the 
latter's pupils were beginning to migrate to Sikyon. Perhaps his "Victor” formed a 
canon for the athletic type in painting as Polykleitos 1 Doryphoros had done in 
sculpture. In any case, Eupompos represents in painting the same tendency found 
in sculpture in the work of Polykleitos, His achievements were so significant, accord* 
ing to Pliny, that from his time the Sikyon ian school of painting existed beside the 
Asiatic school of Zeuxis 11 and Psurhasios and the Helladic of Polygnotos and Mikon. 
In other words, after Eupompos, there was an Ionian, an Attic' and a Sikyonian 
school of painting. He claimed to follow no teacher but only nature. 

The Macedonian Pamphilos, a student of Eupompos, is largely known to posterity 
because of his great pupils, Apelles, Mdanthios, and Pausias’ Some of his fame, 
however, rested on the fact that he caused drawing and painting to be introduced 
into the schools of Greece as a subject to be taught to free-born boys. 5 The training 
gained under Pamphilos included the study of arithmetic, geometry, optics, color 
effects—in fact, every thing in the art of painting which could be taught. The empha¬ 
sis in the school was, on ars t not tngemum. Academic accuracy and perfection were 
sought after, theories were brought into a system, and an attempt was made to teach 
the basic laws which govern the art. The master strove for dispositb and for 
meusura, rating the study of symmetry and proportion very high. We see that the 

1 Pliny, NJ 1 ., 35, 64; 75 - For the type see Milchbiifer, Atck. Studkn H. Brutm darge- 
brocht, 1803, p. 6 j ; cf. A. Furtwangler, Masterpieces, p. 256; W. W. Hyde, Olympic Victor 
Monuments, Washington, 1921, p, 160. 

“ E. Pfuhl, Malcrei md Zdchnimg dvr Grieckvn, 1923, H, 687, finds no reasons for asso¬ 
ciating Zeuxis with the Asiatic school. 

•Pliny, NJf., 35, 77. 
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Sikyooian school excelled in the development of the technical ami formal side 
of painting. Pamphilos was one of llie greatest painters of his time because of his 
adherence to rules. 1 He reduced the technique of painting to a science and artists of 
ability, like Apelles, considered this training of such value that they were willing to 
give twelve years of their lives to it. We know practically nothing of the original 
work created by Pamphilos himself, as we have little more than titles. These include 
the Herakleidai as suppliants seeking protection in Athens, the victorious Battle of 
the Athenians at Phlious in 366 B.c., and Odysseus on a raft. A family group from his 
hand may have been the prototype of farewell scenes on grave-stones, such as the 
stelre from Pagas®/ 

It was Pausias, one of the pupils of Famphilos. who developed to a high degree of 
perfection the encaustic technique which he had learned from his old teacher. 5 We 
are not absolutely certain how this process was employed but we know that the 
painting was done with heated wax on wooden or marble panels. We find statements 
about the use of this method in the days of Polygnotos but it remained for Pausias 
to make it famous. He employed it especially in the coffers of ceilings. Here, he 
painted small figures—pictures of boys and, in all probability, the little Erotes 
which were the forerunners of the Amoretti found in Alexandrian and Pompeian 
painting. His ceilings must have required a knowledge of optics. Reminiscences of 
this kind of work may perhaps be seen today in the painted and stucco decoration of 
certain late tombs on the Via Latina in Rome. 

There are several theories as to how wax was applied on surfaces to be decorated 
when the gnranstir technique was used. The important element was heat and the 
process was not so much one of “burning m !h the design, as of employing warmth. 
The method varied with the material on which the painting was executed and with 
the climate of the country. According to Pliny, three processes seem to have been 
employed: painting with wax by means of a metal cauterium, or spoon-like instru¬ 
ment; painting with the aid of a ceslrmn, or sharp pointed tool, which was probably 
A burin and incised the design on ivory or marble; and painting with a brush. Wax 
painting probably originated in Egypt, as it seems best suited to a ivarm climate and, 
if heat was not present, it had to be produced. In Egypt there was no difficulty in 
keeping wax mixed with powdered colors in a softened condition. The danger would 
rather be in the opposite direction. The wax might be applied in a fluid state with a 

1 Quint, Jmt. Or., XII, 10, 6. 4 A. Reftwrii, Recucil Millie t, 192 1 , 1 , 256, n. 7. 

* Pliny, NJf. t 35, 123. For the technical processes employed, sec Pliny, ib., 35, 149; £«- 
causto pingendi duo juere antiquit us genera, cem et in ebttre cestra, id eif, vericulo, donee 
classes pingi aepere. Hoc terlitim accessit resoluth igni emt pcnkillo utendi, qua: picture 
navibus nec sole nee sale ve.ntisque cormmpitur. The best explanation of these Lhiee proc¬ 
esses is given by Laurie, Greek and Romm Methods of Painting, Cambridge, 1910, pp. 37 ff. 
Cf, esp. pp. 57 il„ p, 51, n. 1; p. 60. Cf. i’liny, 3S, 147, and table of contents, Bk. XXXV. 
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brush or might be worked with a heated catilcrium when it Weis being applied. This 
instrument was probably often used for retouching after the colored wax laid on 
with the brush had grown cold. 

As one proceeded farther north, the difficulty of keeping the was soft would in¬ 
crease. At St. Medard, a bronze box of several compartments was found with silver 
lids perforated with square holes. It was doubtless filled with charcoal for melting 
the colors and for heating the cautcrio,, examples of which were found here. It mav 
also have served to keep the panel warm. 

How the ce strum was employed is not dear. Probably it served merely as a burin 
to engrave the design. After the incision, the painting may have been executed in a 
wax tempera—and the colors fused by means of heat. The various methods seem then 
to be: (i) painting on wood or marble with a couterium, keeping the panel and 
metal instrument heated. With this hot metal tool the colored sticks or cakes of was 
could be moulded on the panel into the desired picture. This technique produced a 
mosaic-like surface of color in relief, (z) Painting on ivory or marble with the help 
of a ccstrum, or sharp pointed implement, which incised the design that was later to 
be filled in with color and fused with heated tools. (3) Painting on each of these 
materials or on canvas with a brush dipped in fluid wax. This latter process with the 
brush was employed for larger surfaces such as the painting of ships and certainly 
for backgrounds, as in the case of the Fayum portraits. We shall return to these 
methods later in our discussion of Graeco-Roman painting. The general effect pro¬ 
duced by wax painting, especially when the cautrrmm was used, must have approxi¬ 
mated modem results in oil. The coloring was more brilliant and possessed greater 
richness and depth because of the uneven surfaces and the juxtaposition of various 
colors. Blue played a role here, and green and red In various shades. The process, 
however, was a laborious one and for this reason was usually confined to small pic¬ 
tures. Which one of these processes was employed by Pausias is not known. Doubt¬ 
less he made use of the brush and cautertum on tablets of wood or marble. Earlier 
examples of painting on marble, however, reveal the presence of the cestrum. 

Pausias was not only proficient in the encaustic technique, but he seems as well 
to have painted large pictures and to have been skilful in the use of perspective and 
in modeling his figures, miny tells us that he painted a ‘•Sacrifice'’ of some oxen in 
which “wishing to display an ox’s length of body, he painted a front and not a side 
view of the animal and yet contrived to show its size,” Instead of putting the high 
lights in white and the less salient parts in dark color, he painted the ammai entirely 
in black and “gave substance to the shadow out of the shadow itself, showing great 
art in giving all his figures full relief upon the flat surface and in indicating their 
form when foreshortened."" This was simply a feat in modeling without the use of 

* Pliny, YJ 7 ., 35, 126. The translation is quoted from Jex- Blake, Sellers. Cj. 21 4 Pans 
11,2 7 , 3 . 
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extraneous colors. This painting was displayed at Rome in the Portico of Pompey 
and may have influenced later works of art. A mosaic recently found by Shear at 
Corinth, in which the modeling is done in the local colors, seems to reflect his art.' 
The foreshortening of the ox in back view may also have been derived from Pausias, 
The subject matter is known to us from Grseco-Roman reliefs, such as those of the 
Ara Pads and the Boscoreale cups, Pausias also painted a famous picture of Methe 
or "Drunkenness,” in the Tbnlos at Epidauros. She was shown drinking from a 
crystal cup and her face was seen through the bottom of the glass. AH of these paint- 
ings give evidence of remarkable technical progress. Much of Pausias’ strength must 
have lain In chiaroscuro and rich coloring, it is probable also that he was the first 
painter of genre scenes. His “Wreath-Maker,” for which his beloved Glykera was 
the model, may be reflected, as Keinath suggests, in the “Psyches” of Pompeii or 
remotely in the “Flora” from Stabiae 1 Plate I). The extensive use of garlands found 
in Grseco-Roman reliefs and on painted and sculptured monuments from Alexandria 
may have had its origin in the painting of this artist.” He excelled in small pictures 
and oftentimes chose to paint flowers and children. He was famous for his obscene 
pictures and paintings of heta'rae. The precious and mannered art of the Hellenistic 
age is believed by some scholars to have originated with him. He must have been a 
facile painter. A panel, depicting a child, executed in one day, won the title, 
“Hemeresios," “Day’s Work.” 

Of Melanthios we know little. He wrote on painting, as Pamphilos had done before 
him, was superior to Apelles in composition, painted with the aid of Apelles the 
Sikyonian tyrant Aristratos beside a chariot of Victory, and appears to have suc¬ 
ceeded Pamphilos as the head of the Sikyonian school, 11 His writings dealt especially 
with symmetry. 

The most famous student in the Sikyonian school, and indeed the most famous 
painter of the Fourth Century was the Ionian Apelles. He was probably bom at 
Kobphon about 370 a.c., and studied at nearby Ephesus, where he was given citizen¬ 
ship. For this reason, he was sometimes called an Ephesian. 11 ' He was at the height 
of his power between 332 and 329 B.C., “contributing more to painting than all the 
other painters put together.” 

Of this inimitable master no work is preserved nor have we a copy of any known 

’ T. L. Shear, AJA. r 29 (i 9 * 5 >» PP* 39 * *•. Fig. 9. 

® E. Breccia, Aksandrca ad JLgyptum, guide dc la v 3 ie, anckntts et madrrnc rt du muse* 
grtco-romain, Bergamo, 1914, p- 251; Fig. roj, p. 2491 Fig. 105, p. i$i. -l/wn'e dgyptien, 
HI, 1915; c/, Mus, Sorb., IV. PI, 47; Niccolini, Domus Vettimm, 

* Quint., Inst. Or., XII, to, 6 : Pliny, iYJf., 35, 80; Vitr., VO, Prtrf., 14 (Melampus or 
Melanthius); Diog. Laert.. IV, III, 18; Pint, Aral., 12-13. 

»* Suidas, $.a. "AircAA^t (Kolophon); Strabo, XIV, 642 (Ephesus); Pliny, IfM*, 35, 79 ff. 
(Kos), 
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painting from his hand . 11 His fame, which is vouched for in antiquity, continued 
throughout the Renaissance. He was especially known as the painter of “Calumny" 
and of “Aphrodite Rising from the Sea.*' He was also the portrait painter of Philip 
and Alexander* It is difficult to disentangle from the stories and proverbs of an- 
tiquitv a dear idea of the man and his work* He seems to have combined the fresh¬ 
ness, grace, and charm of Ionia with a practical Dorian training in the school of 
Pamphilos at Sikyon. His artistic temperament thereby gained a singularly happy 
balance and the great appeal which his works aroused may have been due in large 
measure to this fortunate combination, 

Apelles was a niuch-traveled, cosmopolitan artist. We find him living his early life 
in Ionia, studying at Sikyon, pain ling at Kos his famous Aphrodite, visiting Protoge¬ 
nes in Rhodes, spending much of his time at the court of Philip of Macedon, and 
incurring the hatred of the painter Antiphilos and the enmity of Ptolemy at the 
latter's court in Alexandria, 

The most famous painting by Apelles was an Aphrodite executed for the Temple 
of Asklepios at Kos. He was apparently inspired by a living model here, either 
Phrvne or Pankaspe. The painting represented the goddess emerging from the waves 
ant] pressing the sea-foam from her dripping hair. It aroused tremendous admiration 
in antiquity and was finally brought by Augustus to Rome and placed in the Temple 
of the Divine Julius in the Forum* Tradition says that Apelles was making a second 
Aphrodite at Kos at Lhe time of his death. Antiquity praised the flesh tones of the 
nude Aphrodite and the beauty of the figure, the lower part of which no one could 
restore when it was damaged. It commended the dripping foam and the purple 
waves. 1 * The fame of this painting may perhaps have influenced Botticelli’s “Birth 
of Venus” in the Ufifizi at Florence. It inspired several works of sculpture in antiquity 
which preserve the type, notably a torso in the Louvre. 1 * 

The portraits by Apelles also ranked high among the ancients. One of these de¬ 
picted Alexander in a triumphal chariot and War with his hands bound behind his 
hack. An equestrian portrait of Alexander won renown as well, because the animal 
was so realistically rendered that other horses neighed at It, 1 * Of Antigonos he made 
a famous profile likeness concealing the King’s blindness. 1 * while his family group of 
Archelaos with his wife and daughter is one of the earliest known to us/" 

u Most scholars do not accept the theory of *S« that the type of Huskies fuund m the 
painting in Naples which represents Hern kies finding Telephos may go back to a work 
executed by Apelles at Pergamon. Cf. Jakr,, jo (190$), pp, 169 ff. 

” Winy. 35, 91; Anthot. Pd, XVI, 17^2; Cic„ De Nat. Dear., I, 27, 75. 

11 The Venus Anadyomene in the Vatican may go back to this type. CJ, Ol Picard, La 
scripture antique, iqi 6 , II, Fig. 78. 

"Mian, V.U., n, 3 : Pliny, NM., 3 * 95■ 

w Pliny, N.H., 35, 90: Quint., Inst. Qr. t 13 , t3, 12. 


“ Pliny, A '.H., 35, 96. 
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Among mythological paintings, after his Aphrodite, Artemis leading a band of 
maidens who were sacrificing was well known. His Herakles was also famous. 
Although seen in back view, it *‘seemed not only to suggest but actually to give the 
face, mt Apelles had a predilection for “unpalatable" subjects, such as a Thunder¬ 
storm, with Astrapi, “Lightning”; Brontf , “Thunder”; and KcraunoboUa, “Thun¬ 
derbolt ” These may have formed part of a painting embodying the legend of 
Semelc. So renowned was his “Calumny” because of Lucian’s description of it that 
more than twenty paraphrases are known since antiquity. 19 Apelles painted it to ex¬ 
press his rage at Antiphilos, a rival painter who had slandered him to King Ptolemy, 
He was falsely accused of having aided Theodotos of Tyre in a conspiracy against 
the Egyptian ruler. The account by Lucian runs as fallows: “On the right sits a mart 
with very large ears, almost like those of Midas, extending his hand to Slander while 
she is still at some distance from him. Near him, on one side, stand two women— 
Ignorance, T think, and Suspicion, On the oilier side, Slander is coming up, a woman 
beautiful beyond measure, but full of passion and excitement, evincing as she does 
fury and wrath by carrying in her left band a blaring torch and with the other 
dragging by the hair a young man who stretches out his hands to heaven and calls 
the gods to witness his innocence. She is conducted by a pale ugly man who has a 
piercing eye and looks as if he had wasted away in long illness; he may be supposed 
to be Envy. Besides, there are two women in attendance on Slander, egging her on, 
tiring her, and tricking her out. According to the interpretation of them given me by 
the guide to the picture, one was Treachery, the other, Deceit. They were followed 
by a woman dressed in deep mourning, with black clothes all in tatters—Repentance, 
1 think her name was. At ail events, she was taming back with tears in her eves and 
casting a stealthy glance, full of shame, at Truth, who was approaching." 

This description inspired Botticelli’s painting of “Calumny" in the Uf&zi at 
Florence ( Fig. 443) and led Diirer to attempt a similar theme. 1 ' 1 

Our actual knowledge of Apelles and the character of his painting is thus seen to 
be rather meager. Only the titles and descriptions of some thirty- works are left us. 
Our imagination is aroused by the form of Aphrodite shimmering through the sea- 
foam and by the majesty of Alexander who had bound even War in fetters. Apelles 

17 riiny, 35, 04- Cj, Six, Jahr., ae (1905), pp. 169 Ef. 

111 Lucian, Calumny, 2~$. The translation quoted is by A, M, Harmon, Lucian, 1913, I, 
365, Locb Series; c/. Burlington Magazine, XXIX (igi6), pp. 183 ff. (Breu). R. Forster, 
jD« Verleumdmg dcs Apdhs in der Renaissance, Jakr, der KgL Pram, Kunstsamml,, VIII 
(1887), pp, 29 if.; S9 ff.; XV (1894), pp, 27 If.; H, F. Home, Sandro Botticelli , London, 
190S, p. 258. Lucian has obviously confused Theodotos of Tyre with someone else, The con¬ 
spiracy of Theodotos dated in 219 b.C. 

L “ One of the painted reliefs on the throne in Botticelli's picture reproduced the Centaur 
Family of Zeuxis. 
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must have achieved great refinement in the matter of light and shade and must have 
displayed in his work a real feeling for values. He painted Alexander as Zeus, with 
a thunderbolt which appeared to project from his hand and which gave to the face 
and breast of the conqueror a somber hue. Plutarch says that he did not paint the 
flesh of Alexander its natural color, but darker and browner. Probably he was an 
adept in tone painting and may have achieved something similar to Rembrandt's 
picture of his brother with the golden helmet. 11 The painting oF Alexander as Zeus is 
reflected in a gem of the Hellenistic period in Petrograd.*" 

If we try to discover the secret of this master's greatness, we most admit (hat it 
probably lay first of all in his own genius which gave rise to the partic ular grace that 
he claimed characterised his work. In addition to this, he must have been "a master 
of perfect design and marvelous modeling,” He probably employed chiaroscuro 
much in the manner of Rembrandt. His groups and processions seem to have in¬ 
cluded few individuals but he was probably very clever in arranging them in per¬ 
spective. Pliny says he was a "Four-Color” painter using for black a burned ivory. 11 
There is little doubt, however, that he did not always limit himself to such a narrow 
palette. His works were executed on panels in the tempera technique. Furthermore, 
be employed a dark, transparent glaze over his paintings, the secret of which was his 
own. This lent depth and sobriety to the colors, softening their brilliance and pro¬ 
tecting the works themselves.* 8 

It Is almost impossible to picture to ourselves a work of Apelles or to gain any real 
idea of his composition, coloring, or chiaroscuro. All that we can do after reading 
descriptions of his paintings is to examine a few Pompeian wall-pain lings, the great 
Alexander Mosaic, and vases here and there, trying to form some estimate of his 
achievement. Tills can never be very satisfactory but we shall turn to these after a 
consideration of a few other painters of this group and of the contemporary Theban- 
Attic school. The pupils of Apelles may indeed have painted the panels of the funeral 
chariot of Alexander,” Alexander was represented seated in a chariot, surrounded by 
Macedonian and Persian troops with a bodyguard preceding. 2 3 ‘ One panel depleted 
the elephants which came behind the escort; ihe third was decorated with cavalry; 
the fourth with ships of war. Ktesiiochos, the best-known pupil of Apelles, liked to 
paint travesties of myths. One of his works represented Zeus at the birth of Dionysos, 

,p Pliny, JVJT., 35, 9s; Six, Jakr., op , cit., p. 169. 

* Jalv., IV (iSSg), p, 69; IIT, PI. XT, 36. 

21 Pliny, NM., 35, 42. Cf , 35, 50; 92. 11 Pliny, N.H., 35, 97, 

•’ K. F. Muller, Dct Leidtenwagen Alexanders, Leipzig, 2905; Died., iS. 26-37, J- Six, 
Deutsche Literal urseitmg, 26 (1905), pp, 1366 ff., Rec. Muller; E. Petersen, NJ,, 13 
( I 90S), pp- 698 ff.; H. Billie, Jahr., 31 (1906). pp. 52 if,; W. Hdbig, Untttsudaatgen, p. 45. 

JS * U. von Wilamowitz, Jukr so (1905), p. IPS, takes these to be reliefs. Cf, A. Rcinadi. 
op, r&.,p. 361, n. 
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wearing a woman’s hat and groaning painfully. Nikophanes was noted for pictures 
of courtesans and was considered among the most eminent artists of his time. He 
followed Polygnotos in painting Oknos or Sloth =1 

The most prominent rival of Apelles was Protogenes, who came from Kaunos, a 
subject city of Rhodes, in Caring Apdles granted this master equality with himself 
in execution but criticized his elaboration and his labored efforts. Protogenes was 
apparently poor and painted ships for a long time at Rhodes. Later, he executed in 
the Propyl sea at Athens his 'Parados” regarded by some as a personification of the 
Attic shore, and “Ammonias.” These may be the patron heroes of the holy state 
triremes. He apparently signed this work with some tiny ships, pointing to his humble 
beginnings. His leading work was called ‘Talysos/’ after the hero who founded the 
city of that name in Rhodes. On this painting he worked for seven years. Talysos 
was represented as a hunter with a dog running beside him. W’hcn Protogenes was 
unsuccessful m painting foam on the dog J s mouth, finally, in a tagq he threw a 
sponge at the panel and successfully accomplished his aim. The work would there¬ 
fore seem to have been executed in tempera with a binding medium of egg or glue, 
but the story cannot be taken too seriously since it is told of other painters. He 
painted this picture in four coats for the sake of protection P Among other works 
from his hand was a satyr resting against a column—a motive which recalls the Faun 
of Praxiteles, In addition, he painted the mother of Aristotle, King Alexander! 
an athlete, and several mythological subjects. 

The remaining masters of this period are often little more than names. Another 
prominent figure was Action, who painted the Marriage of Roxana, the Hadrian 
princess, to Alexander.** Luchin's description of this work inspired the painting by 
Sodoma in the Farnesina and probably a drawing of Raphael s in W mdsor Castle. 
A marriage chamber was shown with the nuptial couch. Roxana was seated with 
lowered eyes, Alexander standing before her offering her a garland. All about, Loves 
were smiting, one drawing aside the veil of Roxana, another seizing Alexander and 
leading him toward the bride. On the other side* Loves played with the armor of the 
king. Nearby stood Hqjhaistion with the marriage torch, leaning against Hymentiios, 
a beautiful youth. It is doubtful whether this painting is at all reflected in the A!do- 
brandini Wedding of the First Century u.c T¥ as some have thought, inasmuch as 
Action*s composition embodies a Hellenistic and playful spirit. It is interesting* 
however, to see the influence of this painting on later works of art. The Erotes head 

« Pliny, JVJT* r 35, lot* C. Torr, Class. Rcv. t iSgo, p. 232; Pmtogenes painted voltve 
tablets of strips offered hy sailors for deliverance from shipwreck. Cic., De Nat. HI, 

37; Juvenal, XII, 37 . 

M Lucian, Herodotus or Action, 4-Gh 
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a long list of figures toying with the arms of world conquerors (Ffuhl, Malcrei und 
Zekkamg der Grkchen, Abb, 664, 668}, 

A jealous rival of Apelles, who seems to have been a very progressive painter, 
was Anti phi) os of Alexandria, Lucian recounts, as we have seen above, the story of 
Antiphilos’ slander of Apelles to King Ptolemy.* 7 It arose from envy and ended, 
according to the narrative, when Ptolemy gave Antiphilos to Apelles as a slave, The 
incident was supposed to have caused Apelles to paint his famous “Calumny/ 1 What’ 
ever die basis of the story—and it seems to be a false tale—the fact is clear that 
Antiphilos was the court painter for Ptolemy at this time and resented the intrusion 
of Apelles. 

The accounts which we have of Antiphilos and his work show that he was very 
much interested in lighting effects, in genre painting which went over into caricature 
and probably in & new method of illusionistic painting. Antiphilos, in fact, was 
doubtless a much more vital figure for the progress of the art of painting thfm the 
more conservative Apelles. Let us examine the notices about the man and some of 
the eleven works cited from his hand. 

Pliny tells us that Antiphilos was especially commended for a painting of a boy 
blowing a fire and for the reflection cast by the fire on the room and on the boy*3 
face. 13 Another work portrayed a satyr with a panther-skin shielding his eyes from 
beams of light. 1 '* Effects gained by light greatly interested the artists of this period. 
In Action’s marriage of Roxana with Alexander, use was apparently made of this in 
the torch borne by Hepbaistion m 3 * less thnn m his painting of an old woman carrying 
Lamps.* 1 

Another branch of painting which interested Antiphilos was genre painting. Ode 
of his compositions represented wool-weaving, with a group of women busily en¬ 
gaged in their tasks. In other words, this artist was the Teniers of the ancients. 
Among his comic paintings was one of a man called Grvllos in a ridiculous costume. 
Pliny states that after this time, all such caricatures were called Grylloi. Reflections 
of work of this nature may be seen in a painting from Herculaneum which carica¬ 
tures iEneas in flight with his father Anchises and son Ascanius. All three figures 
are depicted with dog heads or those of baboons 115 (Fig. 444,. This fondness for 

11 Luc ha, Cdvmrty, 1-5; c/. Piiny, N JT, 35, 138; 114. 

s< P%,JMr.,35 r T3L 

; ' 1 Some writers think this gesture refers to a dance called Athen., XIV, 6?n. 

Cj> Photius, Lex. i.tt. 

28 Pliny, .V JI„ as, F, Wickhufl, I Fierier Gewefti, tr. by Mrs. S. Arthur Strong, Ro?na» 
Art, London, 1900, p. 153. 

1 liny, A ,S, t J 5 > A. Reinach, Rr,c, MUlicI, I, 386, n, 1, discusses the Egyptian 
source of caricature among the Greeks, riling the legend of Hen&ltt and Busiris or Horuktes 
and Alibiing, the pygmies and cranes, negro and dwarf tvpes, etc. 
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the grotesque probably led the Romans of Ctesar’s day to decorate their villas with 
pictures by Antiphilos. 11 

But even more than his experimentation with light, with genre subjects, and with 
caricature, another side of Antiphiloi interests us. It is a certain fecslitas, or speed in 
painting, which Quintilian praises in him and which may possibly be connected with 
FeLromus’ account of competidiaria, '‘short cuts" in painting, '* Fetronius states that 
these abbreviated methods, invented by the Egyptians, led to the decline of Roman 
painting. The remark doubtless alludes to the introduction of the impressionistic 
technique which evidently bat! its origin in Alexandria as Weis bach and others have 
pointed out. ES Although we have very few extant examples of Hellenistic art embody¬ 
ing this technique, it seems evident dial it originated there and spread later to Italy, 
This is likely because of the Hellenistic origin of most of the Pompeian styles of 
decorative painting and the improbability that figure painting alone would have had 
no influence. Furthermore, Roman mosaics which reveal the presence of this method 
-—such as the one of Dioskourides—are obvious copies of Hellenistic originals and 
the Fayum portraits are excellent examples of the impressionistic technique surviv¬ 
ing in Egypt at a later period. The Dionysos mosaic from Delos also shows this 
manner.” 

It seems possible, therefore, that the “short-cut” method in painting, which the 
Romans criticized so strongly and to which they attributed the decline of the art, 
may have originated in Alexandria with Antiphilos. He was evidently interested in 
light effects. This element in painting almost always interests the impressionistic 
artist who inclines to paint the world of nature in momentary aspects conditioned by 
light, air, color, and movement. Furthermore, a tendency toward caricature often 
involves a similar gift. The caricaturist seizes the most significant features of his 
subject for travesty and sketches them hastily. The artist in this field has, as a rule, 
the impressionistic gift of seeing, “Fucilitas” in Antiphilos probably points, then, in 
the direction of impressionism. This technique indicate? and suggests, by a sketchy 
method in which fixed outlines are broken up. the essential features of the matter for 
representation. It is no detailed, polished, and laborious manner. Color is an art of 
patches and flecks juxtaposed, with the task of fusion left for the eye of the spec¬ 
tator. Probably Antiphilos painted in this facile and easy style which did not supply 

** Vamj, Rerum Rust., ITT, 3 . 

41 Petroiiius, Satyr., a, 9, pktura quoque non alium cxitum feck, postquom Mgyptiorum 
audoeia tarn magna art is cotnpcndiaricim ittvenil. 

** Werner Weisbach, Impressionismus, Berlin, 1910: Quintilian. Inst. Or., XU, 10, 6; 
fmilitate Antipfiilui, condpiendis visionibux, quas ^nwuiriiii vacant. The on . . . ett prwstiin- 
thsimus. Cf. Jex-Blake, Sellers, The Elder Pliny's Chapters on the History of Art, p, 145, 
n. 18: p. 143, n, 16; p. 338. 

“ Mon. Piet, XIV (1908), PI. is (color). 
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every detail but left something to the eye and imagination of the onlooker. The 
method found no more favor than the inventions of Apollodoros had done at an 
earlier period, but It had far-reaching consequences for the future of painting. That 
impressionistic painting was possible in this age is evident from passages in literature 
such as the l’seudo-Aristotle, De Colon bus, 3, 8, probably by Straton [fior 287- 
270 B.C.). (C/. K. von Prantl, Aristoteles fiber die Far ben, Miincben, 1849; T. 
Loveday, E, S. Forster, The Works of Aristotle , VI, De Coloribus, Oxford, 1913-1 

We may gain a slight notion of the possible achievement of this period in the 
impressionistic technique from a number of works which copy Hellenistic originals. 
One of these is a mosaic by Diaskourides of Samos which probably follows a paint¬ 
ing of the Fourth Century b.c." ( Fig. 445 Street musicians are seen, represented in 
animated action, depicted in a manner quite characteristic of the age. The brush 
strokes of the original, with the color differentiated in the finest values, are traceable 
in the mosaics. At the left, a woman flute-player appears with a diminutive man, 
while a comedian plays a tambourine at the right, and the figure in the center uses 
cymbals. Similar figures are found among certain terra cottas from Myrina. The 
mosaic is realistically executed. The artist has been interested in light effects and in 
shadows. The colors employed are yellow, violet, gray, red, blue, brown, green, and 
also white. The cement bed in which the stones were set was also colored, as is 
often the case in mosaics which copy Hellenistic works. The mosaic probably belongs 
in the Second or First Century b.c. 

Impressionism in color is reflected in a Pompeian piece from the house of the 
Vettii 1 Fig. 446). Here two cocks are represented ready for a fight—one standing on 
a small table on which rest an urn and some fillets. At the right is a third cock with 
a branch of victory in his mouth—symbol of the fallen foe who lies under the table. 
In the rear at the right is a herm. The work is a Pompeian piece going back to a 
Hellenistic original but the tendency seen here to paint in patch es of color ma y very 
well have had its origin in the days of Antiphilos, 

For Antiphilos, therefore, we are inclined to hold the brief that he was an original 
painter working in the impressionistic manner, contributing far more to the future 
of painting than his great enemy Apelles. Additional works from his hand are: The 
deliverance of Hesione by Herakles, which is probably reflected in a Pompeian wall- 

** M. Bieber and G. Rodenwaldt, Jahr., 16 (1911), pp, 1 ff_; Herrmann, Denkmdkr der 
Malerei, P}, 106, test, p. 135, argues against drawing conclusions from these mosaics for 
the technique of Hellenistic painting. H. Uuile, “Untersuchttugen an grieeMschen Theatem,” 
Abh. der Boyer, Akad . der Witt., Philps.-pkil. hist. Kl., XXXIII (192S), pp. 282-383. 
Bulle argues that Dioskourides was the painter of the original ol the mosaic and that he 
lived in the Second Century »,C. This is proved by the voluminous quality of the drapery. 
The scene presents a thyromo, 3 type of stage popular in the East in the Second Century b.c. 
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painting (Helbig 1129);“*Dionysos; a youthful Alexander; Hippolytos terrified by 
a bull sent up from the sea; Kadmos and Europa, and a group composed of Athena, 
Philip, and Alexander. 

Yet another painter of this period who deserves mention is Tbeon of Samos.* 4 He 
is said to have painted Orestes slaying bis mother and the madness which followed— 
a composition which is probably reflected on certain sarcophagi. He also painted 
Thamyris plaving his lyre and a hoplite full of fury and ready to make a vigorous 
attack. The latter was so vividly drawn that one seemed to see the combat beginning. 
The artist heightened this effect by dramatically sounding a trumpet before exposing 
the painting to view I Theon's work was obviously realistic and sensational. Numerous 
other artists might be mentioned from the period, notably Peiralkos, a painter of 
odds and ends. He probably belongs at the end of the Fourth Century and bis work 
very obviously connects with the Hellenistic Age. He was a painter of small genre 
pictures, such as barbers" shop, cobblers' stalls, asses, food, and trivial subjects. He 
won for himself the title u Rhyparographos, 1 ' a painter of low life. 01 " 1 Athcnion should 
also be mentioned, who would have been incomparable, had he not died young. 
Among his famous paintings was Odysseus detecting Achilles in woman's costume, 
which is discussed later. 

So much for the Sikyonian school, its great pupil, Apelles, and his Alexandrian 
rivals, friendly and hostile. Let us turn now to another group of painters of this age 
—the so-called Theban-Atlic school. Probably ibis was not a school so much as a 
group of artists who had certain characteristics in common. The center of their 
activity was first Thebes, later, Corinth and Athens. Their greatest representatives 
were the two Aristeides, whom it is difficult to disentangle—the founder of the move¬ 
ment and bis grandson. 

Aristeides the Elder, the father of Nikomachos. was famous for the portrayal of 
emotional states. His work in painting corresponds to that of Skopas in sculpture. 
One of his best-known pictures was a representation of a siege of a city, in which a 
dying mother was seen with her child creeping toward her breast. On her face was 
written terror lest the child should drink blood," Alexander removed this work to 
Pella. Aristeides was fond of the pathetic in painting and some of his work borders 
on the decadent. Pliny says be was the first artist to paint the soul and human 
emotions, bv which he is merely saying that Aristeides emphasized in bis painting 
emotional states in his subjects. From bis hand were a sick man, a suppliant with a 

*“ For other treatments of the same subject, see Helbig, Nos. 11 jt, 113,2. 

■» Pliny, A .H., 35, 144: Man, V-H-. 11 , 44; Quint., Inst. Or., XII, 10, 6; Plutarch, Mar., 
iBA, 

14 » Rhyparographas was a pun on r/topographas which meant a painter of odds and ends, 
Pliny, AML, 35, it2. 

” Pliny, op, cit., 35, 98. 
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very “speaking” expression on his face, and a girl dying with love for her brother. 
Probably all of these works arc by Aristeides I rather than the grandson, since Pliny 
would hardly say that an artist at the end of the Fourth Century was the “first to 
paint emotional states of the sou!/’ His colors were said to have been hard. 

The younger Aristeides seems to have painted Leontion, the mistress of Epicurus, 
and a Battle Scene with the Persians which contained one hundred individuals. The 
latter was executed for Mnason, tyrant of Elateia. The works of the two Aristeides 
cannot be disentangled with certainty but at least these two appear to belong to the 
grandson because of the chronology involved. 

Some idea of the way In which emotion was expressed on the faces of figures 
during the Fourth Century may he gained from vases found in Kertch and in 
Southern Italy.*" Here the lined and troubled visages give an agitated and restless 
atmosphere to the compositions. A good instance may be seen in a South Italian vase 
in Naples which represents Achilles slaying Trojan captives at the tomb of Patroklos 
(fig. 447 )* The sorrowful expressions and nervous, excited heads probably repre¬ 
sent something similar to what Aristeides and his pupils attempted. The vase is no 
less interesting for its developed use of light and shadow on the pyre and on the 
armor. Certain amphora? from Ruvo with their pathetic expressions, their small, 
round heads with short curly locks and deep eyes wide apart, their swelling muscles 
and fluttering garments correspond to reliefs from the Mausoleum and enable us 
more easily to picture the major art of painting in this period. The lines of these 
vases are short and broken up in contrast to the long sweeping strokes of an earlier 
age. The heads are frequently m three-quarter view and there is much use of fore¬ 
shortening The eyebrows are raised, the foreheads lined, the lips set 

tuphranor of Corinth, the pupil of Aristeides, was both a sculptor and painter and 
seems to have been a very versatile artist. He painted the twelve gods, perhaps 
reflected today in recently discovered Pompeian wall-paintings, 3 " He also pictured 
Theseus “fed on beef” in contrast to Parrhasios* hero who had “fed on roses" 1 ® and 
Odysseus feigning madness. His paintings had a sculptural quality as FJiny says that 
“he first gave heroes their full dignity and mastered the theory of symmetry." 
Criticism of bis style states that he made the body too slim, the head anil limbs too 
large. He wrote on symmetry- and color and seems to have taken up anew the study 
of nature. Historical and allegorical subjects interested Mm. He painted the cavalry 
engagement which preceded the battle of Mantineia and a panel of Democracy and 
the People. His creations were probably marked by a combination of the technical 

**On South Italian vases, cj. G. Palroni, La ceramics antics neWItalia meridionals, 
Napoli, 1897. Cf. Furtwiingler, Rcichhnld, op. fit,, Pis. M, 89, go. 

" Piiny, JVJ?., 34, so, 77; 3S, Paus., 1 , 3 , 3; Xot. d. Sc., ion, p, 420. 

•* Pliny, JV Ji., 35, 119. 
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excellence of Sikyoman painting and the dramatic quality which belonged to 
painters like Aristeides of the Theban school. 

Another prominent artist of this period, whose works are reflected in several 
Pompeian wall-paintings, was Nikias of Athens.” He studied under a pupil of 
Euphranor’s and was also closely associated with the sculptor Praxiteles. He was 
accustomed to paint the statues of Praxiteles and was preferred by this sculptor for 
the task above all other artists. He apparently devoted himself to his art with such 
enthusiasm that he often forgot both bath and breakfast. One of his most famous 
pieces was a Nekyla, or underworld scene. Probably the crowded ghosts appeared 
here in a mass. He was fond of painting legendary heroes, battle scenes, and women. 
Among the latter are mentioned Danae, Kalypso, lo, and Andromeda. The painting 
of To witched by Argos in the house of Livia on the Palatine is generally accepted 
as a copy of Nikias' painting (Fig. 448). it is executed in the grand manner and 
pictures Io seated on a rock guarded by Argos. In the background Hermes appears." 
The same grandeur and plastic style are evident in copies of Nikias’ Andromeda (Fig. 
449). Here, against a rocky background, Perseus aids Andromeda to descend. At the 
left the expiring monster is seen. The treatment of spatial depth, of light and color¬ 
ing is similar in the two paintings—yellow, violet, and blue predominating with 
some use of red and brown. These paintings show the artist’s painstaking care with 
light and shade and the relieving of figures against the background, which Pliny 
mentions. Nikias appears also to have painted a marble tomb, doubtless in the en¬ 
caustic technique. Some have seen in the grave-stcLe recently found at Pagasee, in 
Thessaly, possible reminiscences of this work. The example by Nikias which Pau- 
sanias saw at Triteia in Achtea represented a young and beautiful woman seated on 
an ivory throne with a maidservant holding a parasol beside her.' - Before her was 
a youth in a white chiton and a purple chlamys; beside him a servant with darts and 
dogs on a leash, In other words, the decoration of the tomb followed a type with 
which we are familiar in sculptured monuments of the Fourth Century. The general 
effect made bv these encaustic paintings may be gleaned from an examination of a 
Fourth Century grave-stele of Tokk.es of Aphyte, found in Attica” (Fig. 45 ° . 1 * It 
represents an aged man. The tombstone seems to have been painted solidly Id body 
color on the marble ground, without any engraving or reserving of surfaces free of 

" Pliny, op. cit., 35, *71 MXw, VM. r HI, 31. 

"Periitt, Rtv, arch., XXI (187a) , PJ. XV; cj. Hermann. Denkm tiler der Malcrti, PI. 
Si; Helbig, Nos. 131-139. H. Bulie, op. rf t„ pp, 309-311, argues that the Palatine copy of 
To guarded by Argc* is the bet copy extant. Ihe pillar and tree he considers additions of the 
copyist The backgrounds of the Io and Argos and of the Perseus and Andromeda were influ¬ 
enced by stage-settings in his opinion. 

M PamVli r 21, 6 . ** Mflchbofer, Ath. Mitth V (1S80), pp. 183 ff., PL VI. 
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pigment. It is now a question of marble painting in contrast to the drawing on mar tile 
of an earlier period . 

Many paintings by Nikias were taken to Rome and were given places of promi¬ 
nence in public buildings there. His “Ncmea” was brought f rom Asia by Silanus and 
placed in the Curia. Pliny tells us that she was shown sealed on a lion and holding a 
palm branch in her hand.* An old man above whose head was a picture of a two- 
horse chariot formed a part of the composition. He probably represented the judges 
of the games t the picture above was symbolic of the contest in which the victory was 
won. The painting was executed in the encaustic technique. In the Temple of Con¬ 
cord was a Dionysos by Nikias, while his Hyakinthos was dedicated by Tiberius in 
the Temple of Augustus. I he Alexander in the Portico of Pompev was from bis 
hand. Possibly the originals of certain paintings from the Tor Marando which 
depict a number of women renowned in antiquity for their passionate, unhappy love 
affairs may go back to Nikias, Such is the suggestion of Rdnach, who enumerates 
the following: Kanake, in love with her brother; Myrrha, with her father; Pasiphae, 
with the bull; Scylla, with .Minos; and Phaedra, with Hippdytos " There i, however, 
no real proof for this view. ( Cf . Fig. 626. ] 

The fame of Nikias rested in pan on the dexterity of his technique, but even more 
on his mastery of chiaroscuro and on the grace and refinement of his works. His 
Nemea, as has been said, was done in the encaustic method as were probably also 
the tombstones from his hand. Doubtless the circumlitb which he carried out on the 
statues of Praxiteles was executed in this process. In this work, details—such as 
hair t drapery, latchets of sandals, eyes, and lips—were done in color, with the aid 
of wax. The art of Nikias, and indeed the work of other Greek painters of the 
Fourth Century, was especially Influenced by the drawing of the SikyanJon school. 
This influence has been traced in engraved mirrors and in cists of this period.' 7 The 
style of drawing in this period may be reflected in a mirror owned bv Mr. E. P, 
Warren of Lewes, England. 1 " 1 

Contemporary' with Nikias was a painter from Eretria, Philoxenos by name who 
like the younger Aristddes, was a pupil of Nikomachos. This Pbiloxen® paint*! for 
King Cassander a battle scene between Alexander and Darius which. Plinv adds 
was a picture second to none. It was in all probability this painting that served as a 
model for the famous mosaic found in the House of the Faun at^ Pompeii. At anv 


“^? 7 ‘ ,. _ “ * ein f 1 \ Rcc - h U. r, Avseni*, Ifl cs, PI. IT, 
" FurtwSng!^ RetchhoM Cnedwte Vasvmcl**, II, Fig. rS. Some mi™ were made 
at Conntk Cf. Dumont et Chaplain, Us Ccramiques dt la Grice propre 1S00 II PI *t 
PP. 245 L ^ ' e J i 


IH t Sh, Jakr., jo { 1905), p. 165, who assigns to the influence of Paustas certain draw¬ 
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rate, the claims of Philoxenos seem to outweigh those of the Alexandrian Lariv, 
Helena, or even of Aristeides. As the mosaic in question has the greatest claim to he 
considered a copy of a Fourth Century painting and is one of our best monuments 
for studying the art of this period, we shall consider it in detail (Fig. 451). The 
battle between Darius and Alexander can only be the one which occurred at lssos. 
Since it was made for King Cassander, the work dates alter 318; or, if one is in¬ 
sistent on the King's title, between 305 and 207 b.g. 

If we turn to the mosaic at Pompeii, certain things are evident at a glance. The 
wonderful composition, which scarcely belongs to Pompeii and which may go back to 
the Third Century, bad as its prototype a four-color painting. Nikomachos. the 
teacher of Philoxenos, was a four-color master, which increases the probability that 
Philoxenos was responsible for the great original, Winter has pointed out the im¬ 
portance of the color scaJe^-black, white, red. and yellow—for the sober effect of 
the mosaic. The absence of blue precludes the richness which one finds on the 
Alexander Sarcophagus." The moment is represented when Alexander, charging 
from the left, has just driven bis lance through a Persian nobleman whose horse has 
fallen. King Darius is deeply agitated over the disaster and stretches out his hand 
as if to aid the victim. A second Persian has dismounted from his horse in an effort 
to help his distressed countryman. In the dangerous onset, the charioteer of Darius 
turns the King’s chariot swiftly to the right. The impression of the violence and 
tenseness of battle is increased by the irresistible dash Irom the left; by the swerv¬ 
ing of the King’s horses to the right; by the overlapping masses of human beings and 
horses, and by the fallen armor. Although few figures are employed in the composi¬ 
tion—some thirty in all—they are massed with great ingenuity. It is no longer a 
case of placing figures actually behind one another above each other in space in 
order to represent the third dimension. The artist emphasizes depth by means of the 
foreshortened horses in the foreground, by giving the figures behind an abridged 
form—sometimes onlv the heads or helmets appear and by the -kilful use of the 
tree and the spears in the background. We have a definite impression of various 
planes and of figures behind one another in space. The fallen armor in the fore¬ 
ground was undoubtedly intended to accentuate this effect. Again, the movement is 
not all in one direction, as in earlier works, so that the lines of movement and the 
intermingling of figures heighten the impression of seething masses of combatants. 
The mosaic is a gripping representation of a vital moment, done with the simplest 
means. Our emotions are engaged over the final outcome: our sympathy is aroused 
by the misfortune of the King; we are anxious that Alexander’s boldness may suc¬ 
ceed. He has evidently lost his helmet in the charge and Persians press around him. 
He becomes a more heroic figure because of the nobility of the foes pitted against 

*»F. Winter, Das AhxmAemtoiaik aus Pompeii, Sltassburg. 1909 (color plate), 
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him. The composition is a balanced one with the figure of Darius uniting the two 
parts. The painter has not, like Poiygnotos, chosen a high horizon line, but stands a 
little higher than his figures and close to them. Emotion is vividly expressed in the 
gestures and in the faces of the figures. JThe head of Alexander is fiery and spirited 
(Fig. 45a). The faces of the Persian King and his followers are filled with dis¬ 
quietude, pain, and terror (Fig. 453); Lbe foreheads are lined and the deep-set eyes, 
with their intense expressions, remind us of the work of Skopas; the sad face of 
Alexander’s doomed victim is rendered with great skill. The technical ability of the 
maker of the mosaic may be gathered from the head of a Persian in Figure 454. 

The artist shows little interest in naturej his concern is with men. Landscape is 
treated in the baldest fashion i mag inable, with only a few elements from nature 
introduced, such as the gnarled tree, a rock here and there, or rough ground, in his 
employment of light and shade, slight use is made of cast shadows. Modeling is 
usually done with light tones as the foreshortened horse shows, but also with local 
colors such as Pausias used. High lights appear here and there. The real glory of the 
painting, however, for those who have seen this work in the Museum at Naples, lies 
in its emotional appeal. Added to this is the charm of the cool, restrained coloring 
and the skilfulness of composition. Fourth Century artists have at last learned to set 
events in space, to render vivid action with spirit,'to compose with power, to convey 
emotion. The mosaic is 5.12 meters by 2.71 meters and the figures are of monumental 
size. 

The painting by Philoxenos had its effect on many later works of art. Even in the 
Fourth Century it appears to have influenced the famous Alexander Sarcophagus, 
where its echo in the Alexander group seems unmistakable. Similar reminiscences 
may possibly be found on South Italian vases “ and on Etruscan urns of a later 
epoch. It is merely a coincidence that Velasquez’ Surrender of Breda makes use of 
similar artistic means, such as the grouping of figures and the introduction of lances 
to indicate depth. 

Although we must reckon with a work done in a laborious technique— where small 
cubes of stone and glass, two to three millimeters large, put together with minute 
care, do not allow the gentle transitions in color that were possible in paintin*~the 
mosaic Is nevertheless a wonderful reproduction of a great work of art. The copyist 
has misunderstood many things; the mosaic has been repaired and has lost much of 
its original beauty. With all this, we have a most dramatic battle scene where heroic 
figures are set in a landscape with a cool gray sky above. Bulle has pointed out that 
we also possess a fine study of the feelings of four individuals—the fiery, irresistible 
Alexander; the Loyal general who dies a courageous death for bis King’; a faithful 


“Funwangler, Reichbold. Or, Vat.. II. 150 ff. Ducali denies influence here. Cf. note 
Rizzo, BM. d'Arie, V ( 1025 - 1916 ), pp. 529 ff. Vs. this, A. Ruesch. // haisorUievo 
mottvo della battaglia di Alessandro^ 1927 . 
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friend who tries to bring help; and a noble King deeply affected by the sacrifice of 
his aide. 

We have spoken of the severe coloring. All of the tones lie within a certain color 
—from white to yellow and rad, through gray, brown, and brownish violet to 
black. No trace of blue is found, which accounts for the impression of restrained 
color. All of the intermediate tones from reddish and yellowish gray to deep brown 
and brownish violet are made of yellow, red, and black with more or less addition of 
white. The evidence from this mosaic seems to point to the fact that the four-color 
palette was in use in Greece during the age of Alexander. The colors employed were 
A fo lian white, Attic ocher, red from Sinope, and a black known as atramentum. The 
black of Polygnotos was sometimes made from wine lees, that of Apelles from burnt 
ivory. Blacks from carbon, pitch, burnt bones, and lampblack were not unknown.*' 

Pliny's account of Philoxenos adds certain interesting details which concern us in 
our discussion of the technique of his painting. He says that Philoxenos, rivaling the 
rapidity of his teacher, Nikomachos, invented some shortened methods of painting. 
We do not know in what these short cuts consisted but we have argued, in the case 
of Antiphilos, that they were probably the beginnings of the impressionistic manner. 
Winter may be correct when he suggests that the ’‘short cuts of Philoxenos con¬ 
sisted in drawing not the whole figure but in giving the impression of figures massed 
behind one another by cutting off those in the rear with the figures in the fore¬ 
ground. 1 " The method begun by Mikon in his figure of Bantes has reached a certain 
degree of perfection in the Alexander Mosaic. The figures in the foreground are com¬ 
plete; those behind are merely indicated by their heads, helmets, etc, The picture is 
thus composed into the depth of the background. 

Philoxenos seems in other ways to have been an apt pupil of Nikomachos, He 
painted three Sileni engaged in a wanton debauch—a work which probably reflected 
Nikomachos’ “Bacchantes surprised by Satyrs.” We have said litlie of Nikamachos 
but it is evident that he was a Theban painter of note who not only trained Philox- 
enos in painting but also his brother, Ariston, and his son, Arlsteides II. Fromjum 
Philoxenos took his speed in execution as “no one was swifter in the art than Nlko- 
machos.'" 1 Among his works are enumerated: “The Rape of Persephone’ which is 
possibly reflected in a painting from the Tomb of the Nasonii belonging to the 


11 Plinv, A’J/„ 35, 41; Vitr., De Arck. t VO, 10, 

11 Plinv, N.H., 35, no: Bk. celeritatem pritccptoris teeutvi brev tores ettamnum quantum 
picture compertdusrias invent t. 

H Winter, op. cit., pp. 8 ff. . 

PJinv N if 35 ioS-no. J. Gildemeister, F, Biitfaeler, Rh. .Uus., s? (1S71), pp, 536 IT. 
The slurv‘that Nitomacbos had painted at his portrait of Antipattr for forty years instead 
of the forty days actually spent on it is borrowed from a Syriac version of a lost treatise 
falsely ascribed to Plutarch. 
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Second Century a.d, (Fig. 596); Cybele on a, lion, recalling the Neraea of Nikias; 
Scy'lla; and a Victory bearing aloft to heaven a victorious quadriga. The latter is 
supposedly copied on the Biacas gem in the British Museum" (Fig* 455), The con¬ 
ception is a new one. Nikomadios combined strength and charm with a facile hand. 
He pajnted a portrait tor Antipater in forty days. Antipater found the price high, 
whereupon Nikomaehos answered that he had painted at it for forty years. Whether 
or not we understand by campeadittrits, technical innovations or the beginnings of the 
impressionistic manner, Nikomacbos appears to have been blamed for being the 
father of the invention, 

A number of lesser painters were probably also connected with the Attic school. 
Of these we shall mention only a few whose influence on later works of art was sig¬ 
nificant. Among these were Kydias of Ky items whose picture of the Argonauts was 
bought by Quintus Hortensius the orator for more than 140,000 sesterces This 
painting may have inspired Hie Ficoroni Cista (Fig. 372* discussed above as an 
Italo*Etruscan work of art with possible Polygnotan connections. Kydias is men¬ 
tioned by Theophrastos as the discoverer of red coloring derived from a 

burnt ocher. 

Athenion of Maroncia in Thrace was preferred by some to Nikias. His coloring 
was harder but produced a more pleasing effect because of his technical skill. The 
painting by him which interests us most is Achilles discovered by Odvsseu* amon* 
the daughters of King Lykomedes at Skyros (Fig. 456), A mimberof Pompeii 
wall-paintings copy this theme but no one can definitely be traced back to Athenian 
The difficulties are these: Polygnotos also treated this subject, ami we are dealing 
with certain types which cannot be distinguished. Secondly, one cannot armie that a 
painting sudi as Figure 45 fi may not go back to Athenion because the cobrin* is so 
different from the sober tones which Athenion must have used. The artist of the 
Pompeian picture may have been a colorist who paid little attention to the scale of 
the original which he copied. Certainly this is the most spirited composition of all 
anil is the one which we should prefer to connect with Athenion's name but there is 
mi assurance that the attribution is correct. It is quite possible that the work in Lhe 
house of Holconius at Pompeii may reflect his painting better (Fig 457 ) The 
simpler composition, the lack of depth, and the more womanish tvpe ofAchfiles may 
argue for an earlier original, but the reasoning is very weak. The figure of Deidameia 
at the feet of Achilles is typically Pompeian. The contrast between the dark form of 
Odysseus at the right and the lighter figure of Achilles adds strikingly to the woman¬ 
ish character of the youthful hero. 

The painters of the Theban-Attic school were not interested in severe academic 
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exactness, in contrast to the painters of Sikyon. They cared little about the scientific 
t rainin g and technical skill of the Sikyonfan masters. Their aim was ease and versa¬ 
tility, grace of movement, charm of manner, the expression of human emotions. 
These were the qualities which brought fame to their work. The subject matter 
which an Ari&teides chose would doubtless have seemed decadent even to Pausias. 
The method of execution would entail a much softer treatment of flesh and greater 
attention to refinement of color. Their paintings were more skilfully conceived in 
space, their knowledge of shading and perspective was more advanced, although they 
had probably spent less time studying these subjects. 

We have spoken only of known masters, whose fame in the Fourth Century is 
attested by Pliny and other writers. There are a large number of nameless painters 
whose works have come down to us in later copies. These tell us not a little about 
the achievement of the Fourth Century artists. After the Alexander Mosaic, the 
work which is probably of most importance in this epoch is the Niobe painting from 
Pompeii. It was painted on marble and Is about forty centimeters high (Hg. 45 ®)- 
Its significance for the representation of space at this epoch cannot be too greatly 
emphasized,” 4 

The scene represented is the slaying of the daughters of Niobe. The tragedy is 
enacted with only four figures. The architectural setting of the palace gives a calm 
background for the disturbed events in the foreground. It further aids in producing 
the impression of depth in the work. The composition is cut diagonally by the 
scepter of Zeus which acts like a*‘flash of lightning" across the painting. On the left, 
Niobe guards her youngest daughter and turns her eyes toward heaven for aid. At 
the right, the old nurse bends over another child who is dying in her arms. The entire 
composition is built into the third dimension. The center is slightly shifted to the left 
but the figure of Niobe dominates the scene. The painting was probably done with 
more colors than we have today; possibly only the under painting remains. I he 
colors found at present are yellow and violet, strongly contrasted, with red and green 
plaving a secondary' r&le. The drawing is of the finest and compares favorably with 
work on vases of the Fourth Century'. The original must be dated somewhere after 
the middle of the Fourth Century, and appears to have been Attic work. Fore¬ 
shortenin'; and shading are excellently handled. 

A number of Pompeian paintings which have come down to us suggest by out¬ 
standing qualities that they were copied after famous Greek originals of the Fourth 
and Third Centuries. It is dangerous to argue that these works present a perfect 

■“ £L Einlle. Untersvck. an griech, Theatern, pp. 3 * 7 * 3 ^ Ft *S» considers that the 
architecture of this painting comes from the patoskenion of a stage of the Segesta type, The 
artist has misunderstood the architecture which he was copying. He dates the original picture 
in the first half of the Third Century. Bulle also considers the palace front in Fig. 436 the 
regia of the tkyromata stage, p. 32". 
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picture ol the painting of this period. The question of copying is always a hazardous 
one and we do not know whether or not the Pompeian artist, like the Greek vase- 
painter, chose only motives or parts of paintings which interested him and rethought 
his material. Probably he did in many cases. In general, however, the paintings of 
Pompeii are very like one another. They are conceived and carried out in much the 
same way, so that they seem to belong to the same school. This school was the one 
which flourished at the court of Alexander and his successors, the DiadochL The 
mere fact that we have the subject of To guarded by Argos repeated six times at 
Pompeii and once at Rome—as Boissler has pointed out”—suggests that the artists 
prepared a certain number of paintings on which they practiced and which they 
reproduced whenever copies were wanted. Their power of execution was always 
inferior to the conception involved, which tends to show that the work was not 
carried out by die person who had conceived it. In other words, the Pompeian and 
Roman artists reproduced and adapted well-known Greek paintings of the Hellen¬ 
istic age. These paintings therefore give us an insight into the works of Greek 
masters of the Fourth and Third Centuries—untrustworthy as some of this evidence 
must bed 7 We can recognize in them, however, certain things which they have 
derived from their Greek models: love of space of trifling depth, figures done in 
relief fashion, symmetrical grouping, no landscape per sc, no eye for atmospheric 
effects comparable to what we find today, or for the beauty of light. 

A typical Pompeian work derived from a Greek original is to he seen In the 
pajnting at Naples which represents Achilles about to surrender Briseis (Fig. 459). 
It is painted in the epic manner and presents us with an example of Greek megatog- 
rap/iy. The scene is dominated by the figure of Achilles who Is shifted from the 
center slightly to the left. Our attention is riveted on him because of his angry 
expression and gesture and because of the warm brown flesh tones and crimson 
mantle which mark him out. To the right the figures turn obliquely into the back¬ 
ground. Patroklos, who is depicted in rear view, leads Briseis slowly forward, and 
Achilles, with a sweeping gesture, sets her free. She is shown in tears. Her yellow 
chiton contrasts strongly with the crimson garment of Patroklos. Depth in the 
painting is emphasized by tbe bodyguard massed in the background against the dark 
violet tern, by the diagonals of the lent and throne, and by the shields which are 
judiciously placed behind the principal actors in the drama, and which, like aureoles, 
surround their heads. The composition is a masterful one. Contrasting moods at play 
give an atmosphere of anxiety to the scene: the righteous indignation of Achilles is 

” G. Boisder, Rome and Pompeii, N. Y,, 2905, pp. 370 (I., after W. Hclbig, Wandgemuidc, 
Nos. 131 ff. 

,T T. Ely, /.f/,5., XVI <1&96), pp, 143 ff. Pompeian Paintings and Thar Relation to 
Hellenic Masterpieces. 
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opposed to the quiet calm of Pairoklos and the weeping sadness of Briseis. Behind 
Achilles, the wrinkled, grieved face of old Phcenix appears, while at the left are the 
embarrassed heralds of Agamemnon. The coloring is cleverly used. In the background 
fe the dark violet of the tent ; in the foreground, the crimson mantles of Achilles and 
Patroklos; while the middle ground is dominated by the delicate yellow and blue on 
the garments of Briseis and the heralds, together with the bright yellow and silver 
of the helmets and armor. The painting is probably a fairly close copy of a good 
Greek model. The calm expressed and the deep emotion are characteristic of the 
Fourth Century; the Hellenistic Age would hardly have treated the material so 
simply. 3 * 

Another Pompeian painting which is probably derived from an original of the 
Fourth Century’ is iound on a wall in the House of the Vettii. It depicts the late of 
the young Theban King, Penthcus, tom to pieces by the Mam ads 1 Fig* 460!* The 
composition is carefullv centralized—nil eyes and bands being drawn toward the 
figure of the King in the center* Movement is not developed parallel to the front 
plane of the painting but goes diagonally into the depth of the picture. There is little 
attempt to deepen the space; it is filled rhythmically with figures much as in vase- 
painting, and remains the same everywhere, the upper figures being cut off by the 
background. The light is from the front and slightly to the left, and strikes with the 
same strength all elements of scenery and landscape* This uniform effect of light 
front one point is basically different from that found in paintings of a later period,** 
and dates the original work as early. The prevailing colors are the yellowish brown 
of the ground against which the rich blue of Agave’s garment at the left and the 
violet chiton of the Mtenad at the right are strongly contrasted. Yellow, violet, and 
blue are also found on the garments of the figures in the background. Warm flesh 
tones occur throughout the painting. Much use is made of chiaroscuro to emphasize 
the cloud of passion which sweeps across the scene and which seems even to send the 
garments buttering before it. 

A work from Herculaneum, which betrays the influence of the Fourth Century' in 
its principal figure, is the painting depicting Theseus after the slaying of the Mino¬ 
taur (Fig. 461). The heroic form of the victor furnishes the main interest in the 
painting, all the more because the Minotaur in the foreground is almost effaced. The 
figure of Theseus is a combination of Praxitelean grace, of Lysippan tenseness, and 

11 C/. H. Bulle, Der schdne Mtnsch* PI. 314 and text. 

»* A. von Sal is, Die Kunsl der Grin ken, Leipzig, 1919, H- Bulle, Untcrtueh. an 
grieck. Tftedern, p* 309, argues that the date of the Penthcus and Dirce paintings is the end 
of the Fifth Century. Pfuhi places the Pentheus at the end of the Fifth {p. 621) and the 
Dirce in the second half of the Fourth Century or a little later (p. 788) . Bulle considers the 
levels in the Fen the us painting to be an amplification of Polygon tan treatment of depth. 
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Scopaic fire, as Pfuhl has polled out™ He looks far away* failing to see die 
children who crowd around him to express their gratitude at the death of the 
monster. On the right, is the entrance to the Labyrinth; at the )eft T Artemis, the 
guardian of the hero, is seated on a cliff. The artist, who was almost certainly an 
Athenian, has concentrated his attention for the most part on form and on the expres¬ 
sion of emotion. 

The interest in light seen in the painting of the Punishment of Dirce (Fig, 463) 
at once relates the work to the Pentheus fresco discussed above. Other links are the 
passionate emotion expressed and the fire of action. Both are in the House of the 
Vettii at Pompeii and were probablv by the same master. The moment depicted b 
the instant just before the bull is set free by Amphion and Zethos to trample Dirce 
underfoot and thus avenge the sons for her treatment of their mother. The painting 
possesses certain similarities, to the Hellenistic sculptural group by ApafJomos and 
Tauriskos but also many differences. It was dearly derived from an original which 
Is also reflected on certain Etruscan urns. The light, as id the Pcntfaeus painting, fulls 
evenly from one point. 

We might enumerate many other paintings from Pompeii which copy originals of 
the period under discussion, such as the Punishment of Ixion, Thetis and Hephaistos, 
and Odysseus and Penelope,* 1 but we have examined enough copies to gain some idea 
of the aim and achievement of Fourth Century painters. There sterns to have been 
a return to the mote noble subject matter of the days of Polygnotos In many cases. 
In coloring, yellow, violet, and bright blue were commonly employed with the com¬ 
plementary use of red and green beside white. Probably the earlier masters used four 
colors alone and their various combinations^ but* in general, a wider scale was 
handled by most painters. The problem of the third dimension was seriously attacked 
and figures were set into their surroundings. Depth, however, was never very pro¬ 
nounced and iu the matter of landscape no real beginnings were made. Landscape 
elements appear very rarely r as we saw in the Alexander Mosaic. Composition be¬ 
comes more elaborate, often without rigid symmetry. The centralized type occurs 
beside the mure subtle examples where the vital point of interest is pushed to one 
side* as in the Niobe painting or in the Surrender of Briseis by Achilles, Lighting 
effects absorb the attention of artists to a great extent, but the light falls from one 
point and is evenly distributed over objects and landscape, as in the Pentheus fresco. 
The expression of human emotion interests most artists. Foreshortening, chiaroscuro* 
and perspective are handled with increasing skill and the practice of placing figures 
above one another to indicate depth is superseded by the clever device of cutting off 
figures in the background by those in front and representing only parts* such as 

" E. Pfuhl, Malerci u. Zdckmmg, II, 790. 

BL flerrmiuin, DenkmiHer dcr Mdlerei, FIs. 39, 139, 54. 
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heads, helmets, and the like. In general, painting in the Fourth Century emphasizes 
painting rather drawing; it becomes much more a matter of color, light and 
shadow, and the arrangement of masses. It has passed from the decorative stage into 
the emotional. 

We have left aside in our discussion many lesser painters and many whose names 
have been associated with important works; lor example, the Alexandrian woman 
Helena, who painted a battle of Alexander and Darius, considered by some scholars 
to be the original of the Alexander Mosaic. In general, we have presented only those 
artists whose works may mean something more than a name today and whose paint¬ 
ings appear to have significantly influenced later times. There are also a number of 
objects dating from 4.00-300 s.c., from which we may increase our knowledge of 
Greek drawing, composition, and use of color during the period under discussion. 
These include engraved mirrors, Fourth Century vases, reliefs, and grave-stela:. 

After 400 bx. we find some charming works like the mirror in the British Mu¬ 
seum (Fig. 463}. On the cover of this. Pan and Aphrodite are playing at knuckle¬ 
bones. The incised outlines are drawn with great beauty and seem to suggest round- 
ness of form. In addition to this, hatched lines occur quite Irequeudy on the drapery 
of Aphrodite and on the figure of Pan. The couch, on which the contestants are 
seated, is very cleverly drawn in perspective. The atmosphere of the work is dis¬ 
tinctly one which announces the Hellenistic age, but the forms hark back to Greek 
works of the Fifth Century. That the figure is Aphrodite and not Peitho, seems prob¬ 
able from the presence of Eros and the goose. . 

A school of engravers of bronze mirrors probably existed at Corinth in the Fourth 
Century; at any rate, some fine examples have been found in this region—a circum¬ 
stance which leads us to this supposition. In Figure 4*4, on a cover found near 
Corinth, we have the heroic figure of Corinth enthroned, crowned by Leukas, the 
daughter colony of Corinth. The figures are nobly conceived. The head of Corinth 
resembles the Zeus type in sculpture in the Fourth Century and, in general, mar • 
of the Fourth Century are seen in the drawing of the throne, in the flowers m^rte 
in the open spaces, which recall designs on vases of Southern Italy, and in the sub¬ 
ject matter. Personification of cities was common in ancient art We have records of 
various peoples crowning cities—for example, of the people 01 Syracuse crowning 
Rhodes” The cover is an accomplished piece of work, the drawing that 01 a 
finished master. Since it was found near Corinth, we are inclined to connect it with 
the Sikyonian school of artists who were so significant at this time and who gave so 
much attention to the subject of drawing. How very refined and delicate such en¬ 
graving on mirrors could be, a mirror-cover in New York, in the Metropolitan 

Polybius, V, 88. Cj. Dvmuut et Chaplain, Lcs Ciramiqttes de ta Grhe propre, 1890, II, 
pp. 176 ff. 
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Museum, bears witness (Fig. 465)- Here, two women are represented in a toilet 
scene, one arranging her hair, the other holding up a mirror. The motive of the one 
at the right recalls the Aphrodite of Apelles. The grace in the lines of the drapery 
and the beauty of the hair and features readily show to what heights Greek artisans 
of this period could rise. This mirror also appears to be connected with the Sikyonian 
school which we have been discussing. 

Certain grave-stelae which have come down to us from Thebes are remarkable for 
the preliminary sketch made by the artist before the monument was painted. We 
have already spoken of the stele of ilnason, a work of the Fifth Century; Somewhat 
later in time and style is the stele of Rhynchon, executed by a master of the Fourth 
Century (Fig. 466). The technique of the painting is interesting, being a combina¬ 
tion of the distemper and encaustic processes " The outlines and details of the figure 
were first incised. Within this outline was a polished surface on which the encaustic 
technique was used, the Incisions preventing the color from spreading into the back¬ 
ground. The surface between the outlines and the frame of the picture was picked 
out with a pointed instrument, forming a roughened area to which the painting in 
distemper adhered. None of the sketch which we now see was visible when the monu¬ 
ment was completed; it was merely intended as a preliminary guide and as a 
technical aid before the color was applied. The drawing is free and bold, dating after 
the first quarter of the Fourth Century, as the short curved lines used for anatomical 
details and the elaboration of the pattern on the interior of the shield tend to prove. 
The design of Bellerophon slaying the Chimaera is one of the most charming bits of 
drawing on the stele, although the youth enjoying a lesson on the lyre is done with 
minute care. In antiquity, the entire stone was covered with color, so that the beautv 
of the preliminary sketch which we enjoy today was wholly lost, since it was covered 
over by the wax. Probably the background was a solid red, while the figure and 
drapery were put in in various gay colors. 

In the field of relief, a monument from Eteusis recently published by Rodenwaldt 
adds to our knowledge of the use of color on Attic relief* 4 (Fig. 467)* It is a small 
fragment of a votive relief s o centimeters high and 37 5 centimeters wide, belonging 
in all probability about 400 b.c, Against a background of rich blue, two figures, a 
youth and a veiled woman, are seen turned toward the right. The outlines of the 
faces and hands arc in red line, as are details of the eye. such as the lids, brows, and 
circle of the iris. The torch at the right apparently belongs to a Kore standing in 
front view and holding a torch In either hand. The relief, which has an Attic quality, 
as Rodenwaldt points out, is most important because of its color. The blue ground 
is preserved around the boy's head; brown is seen on the hair and yellow on 

“ W, VoUgraff, B.CJi,, 36 (1903), pp. 554 570, P|. VHL. 

G. Rodenwaldt, Jahr., 56 (19*1), pp 1 ff., PI. I (color). 
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Demetcr’s (?.i veil, in addition to the red mentioned. The surprising thing about the 
relief is the use of red for the contour lines of the face, neck, hands, and outlines oi 
the fingers. This practice was known to us earlier in the case of Roman reliefs such 
as the ones from Neumageu in the l net Museum . 60 Behind these Roman reliefs lay 
a Greek tradition, as the Eleusinian monument proves. From the Fifth Century, 
blue was the prevalent color of the ground, but beside it in the lourth Century, we 
find the white ground of Lhe Alexander Sarcophagus, Side by side with the marble 
tones or ganosis for the flesh is the painting with solid colors, seen on the frieze of 
the Mausoleum- The outline in red on the Eleusis relief adds a further method, 
sharply relieving the silhouettes of the beads against the blue ground. If the relief 
were larger or higher, the same need for the colored outline would not be felt and it 
is not found in these cases. However, there are probably other examples of the re.ii 
contour hue which have not been distinguished. Roden waJdt shows that the archaic 
grave-stele of the Sixth Century in the Metropolitan Museum made use of this prac¬ 
tice. Around the head of the Maiden in Berlin, which was originally a part of this 
monument, was a broad, red contour line and the fingers also were outlined in the 
same color! The brush-strokes may be seen with the aid of a magnifying glass against 
the red of the ground- Since the contour lines were in a different shade of red from 
the ground, they no longer served the purpose of lifting the figures irom the back¬ 
ground, as Is the case in the relief from Eleusis; rather, the figures were toned into 
the background by this means. 

We have said that the vases of the Fourth Century are of much less value for the 
study of the major art of painting than those of the Fifth Century. Not only is this 
true, but they are less artistic and have not the same appal as the Fifth Century 
examples which date from the priod when Athenian power was at its height. 
Although vases continued to be made in Attica, it was no longer a great center of 

ceramic industry as in earlier days. i 

We can readily follow the development and the decline, which occurred in this 
period, in Pannthenaic vases. These begin in the Sixth Century and continuing m the 
black-fi&ured technique throughout the Fourth Century allow us to trace the artist’s 
masterv of drawing and design. We see him struggling al first with rude memory 
pictures and. later,' correcting these from nature; we follow him as he learns to 
draw the eye correctly in profile view and to put folds in drapery, at first very stjffiy 
but finailv in impressionistic fashion. Gaining control of his brush, he interests him¬ 
self almost wholly in pattern. His designs in the Fourth Century wander up on the 
neck of the amphora and do not, as earlier, emphasize the structure of the vase. The 
shapes of the vessels also show deterioration. 

“A, Grenier. La Potydtramie dcs saiftitret de Ncumagen, Rev. arch „ III (1904!, pp. 
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1 1 we examine a series of Greek vases of the red-figured style from the end of the 
Fifth Centuryj we shall find that they followed two varying traditions—one, the 
pretty, delicate, refined, and subtle style which Me id ins inaugurated; the other, the 
grand style of the Parthenon, to which vigor in movement and action were added. 
The amphora from Melos in the Louvre exemplifies this second trend (Fig, 468}. 
It represents a hattlc of gods and giants. In the center, Zeus is fighting Forphyriom 
Dionysos and Poseidon are at the upper right hand; Hermes in the foreground. 
Herakks and Athena appear at the left of the center and Apollo and Artemis are 
scaling the heights, fighting as they go. The chariot of Zeus is driven by Victory, 
Certain figures, like the one of Porphyxion in back view, are apparently copied from 
greater works of art and are repeated elsewhere, in addition to the extensive use of 
short curved lines, one finds the employment of a dilute wash for details of shading, 
and a copious use of white. The author of this Gigantomachy, who probably also 
painted the Talos vase, preferred his figures in three-quarter, front, or back view. 
He was skilled in foreshortening, as the right leg of Herakles and of several sinking 
giants in the foreground shows. The monumental character of the composition makes 
us feel that the work is derived from an Important original. The overlapping figures 
are more suitable for a wall-painting than for the limited surface of a vase. 

For the most part, we must look to centers outside Athens for our knowledge of 
Fourth Century vases—to Kertch in the Crimea, to Southern Italy, to Gyrene m 
Northern Africa, and to Boeotia, In these classes of vases, we frequently find the 
degeneration of Attic themes and modes of expression. In some examples. Dionysiac 
and Eleusinian subject matter is treated. The striking thing about most of the vases 
is the extensive use of color—violet, rose, red, green, and yellow, beside the favored 
white and gold of the Kertch group. 

Attic vase-painting may be said to have breathed its last with the Kertch class. 
This group of vases is well exemplified by the pelike of Figure 469, which presents 
Zeus consulting Themis. The protagonists are deciding how the burden of the earth 
may be lessened by the Trojan War, At the right Selene and Hesperus are withdraw¬ 
ing while the two women at the left are probably Aphrodite and Peitho. Athena, 
Hermes, and Nike balance the design in the center. Themis is seated on the ompha¬ 
los. One notes at once that the outline which was so important in Fifth Century 
painting plays little part here. The Figures are sometimes silhouetted against one 
another. White is used for the flesh of women, for the ivory throne and silver helmet. 
Lilac 15 found on the garments of Athena and Themis; blue on the wings of the 
Nike, red on the crest of the helmet, yellow 00 the omphalos. Foreshortening and 
perspective are employed with skill in the central figure of Zeus and on his throne. 
The drawing may perhaps be connected with the Sikyonian school and reminds us of 
the figure of Corinth on the mirror in Figure 464. The troubled face of Zeus is 
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rendered with the pathos of an Aristeides, However, following Attic taste, the use 
of perspective and of emotion is not carried to such a length as we should find it 
in easel-painting. The Athenian artist—and these vases were in all probability made 
by Athenians—understood too well the decorative demands imposed upon him by 
his craft. He avoided breaking the surface of his vase by buildings drawn in per¬ 
spective and remained truer to the canons of his art than did South Italian masters. 
While he no longer composed in frieze-like fashion and while the freedom found in 
the use of new motives and in the treatment of drapery is very striking, he still 
employed figures of heroic proportions posed in passive attitudes. These were 
arranged one above another, or beside each other—for the most part in one plane. 
The decoration tended to be flat decoration with certain figures standing out in 
white, sometimes with ihc addition of gold or various colors such as blue, green, or 
rose. Many vases of this Kcrtch class have genre scenes on them—such as the 
preparation of a bride for marriage or a toilet scene. 

Athenian colonies were sent out to Italy ns early as the days 0) Pericles. The 
vase-factories found in this region are direct offshoots of the Attic ones. From 
Lucania they spread to Campania, Apulia, and Southern Etruria. The rise of these 
factories effectually suppressed Attic imports. Probably most of the artists working 
in them were Athenians who had migrated there after the Peloponnesian disaster. 
Only occasionally were they supreme masters and very few nf them sign their works, 
as Attic masters in Greece were accustomed to do in pride and for commercial ends. 

In general, structural considerations did not play an important part in the decora¬ 
tion of South Italian vases. We find a pronounced use of architecture drawn ui per¬ 
spective in the center of the vase, breaking up the old, flat decoration of an earlier 
age. The silhouette style, which had now exhausted its possibilities, is discarded. A 
decided interest on the part of the artist lies in the expression of emotion in the faces 
of the actors. Many of these features take away from lie purely decorative quality 

of the designs. < 

Among South Italian vases, the Apulian class holds a prominent place. The most 
important center of manufacture was probably Tarenlum but the ware has been 
commonly found in Ruvo, Cauosa, and Bari. These vases arc usually large 
kraters made of yellowish clay.” 1 They are decoraLed with designs executed in black 
or a brownish dilute wash, with a copious use of white and sometimes of red and 
yellow. The neck frequently bears a female head, Hellos in a quadriga, or some other 
device, combined with volutes, tendrils, or palmettes. The ivy and laurel wTcath are 
common patterns on the mouth or rim of the lip. A large number of the class have 
designs in two or three levels, oftentimes with an architectural pattern in the center 
—alent, temple, or vdkula of some kind. A good example of the Apulian type with 

clay of tbe vases from Ruvo wa^ red. 
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two levels is a vase from Naples on which the story of Orestes and Iphigeneia is 
sketched (Fig. 470). The center is occupied by a bloodstained altar with a laurel 
tree growing behind it. Orestes is seated in a somewhat dejected attitude, while 
Pylades stands at the left The hero is doubtless pondering his fate, doomed as he is 
to become a victim to Artemis. His sister, Iphigeneia, and a priestess approach. The 
temple with its open doors appears in Ibe background partly cut off by hilly ground* 
Two divinities are seated above on the left of the temple—a white dotted line indi¬ 
cating the difference in level from the foreground. They are Apollo, the guardian of 
Orestes, and Artemis, the inhabitant of the temple. The palmettos under the handles 
are elaborately developed while above the main design runs an “Ionic” frieze of lions 
pursuing a deer. At the top the favorite vine pattern, a wave pattern, and an egg 
and dart complete the decoration. This vase probably belongs to an earlier period 
than the "Darius” vase (Fig. 471K Tim composition is simple. The artist pays some 
attention to perspective in the drawing of the altar and the temple, and represents 
emotion by attitudes rather than by expression. The influence of tragedy and the 
stage is common on South Italian wares.** 11 The date of the vase is about 370 n.c. 

The “Darius” vase belongs to the developed Apulian class and dates alter the mid¬ 
dle of the Fourth Century."** It is one of the largest and the most beautiful of the 
group and is decorated on the neck with a battle of Amazons and some Bacchic rites. 
On the back occurs the scene of Bellerophon slaying the Chimera 1 F. R. } II, 143, 
Fig. 46) t whereas the front scenes recall the great historical struggle of Greece 
against .Asia. In the center, King Darius is seated on his throne with his advisers 
around him. A Persian, standing on a round platform, addresses him. Below, the 
King's treasurer receives tribute, while above the gods occupy the scene. In the 
center is Zeus, with Hellis beside him and Athena near. At the left, are Apollo and 
Artemis. Seated beside a herm, at the right, is the figure of Asia. Apate or "Treach¬ 
ery,” a woman w?ith snaky locks and firebrands in her hands, beckons Her on against 
Hellas. Beside Zeus stands Victory. The painting is symbolic of the protection af¬ 
forded Greece by the gods against Persian encroachment 

The arrangement in three levels is typical of the developed Apulian class; so also 
are the following: the soft flesh of the figures of the men, the flying garments which 
are unmotivated and which in their patterns often show the influence of the theater; 
the frequent attempts at perspective and the elaborate foreshortening. Faces filled 

*”'L, Secban, Blades ucr la tragc'dic grecqtit dans set rapparti avec la cinmiqttc, Paris, 
I926. 

,ae For an earlier dating, see P. Ducati, St aria della ceramic<t greca , 19a j, II, 456. Dueati 
considers that Philoaenos did not influence these vases, Furtwangier dated the Darius vase 
at the end of the century because of the form of the Alpha. F. R,, n, 154. He thinks the vase 
may have been inspired bv a revival of the '■ Persians’' of Phrynichos, Cf 0 Jahn -i Z 
xSfio, pp, 41 ff- 
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with emotion such as those of the Persian addressing Darius, or Apate, or the sup* 
pliants begging release from taxes, are characteristic also. These vases exhibit a 
certain richness anti floridity, to which the color adds not a little, 

Apulian vases do not come from the earliest center of vase-industry in Southern 
Italy! the Peridean colony in Lucania was probably the oldest. The Lucasian group 
is distinguished by a very strict adherence to Attic standards and reveals few local 
peculiarities of taste. Oftentimes it is difficult to separate Lucanian fabrics from 
work made in Athens. A fine example of this Attic quality is seen in the vase which 
represents the expiation of Orestes after be has slain his mother (Fig. 47 2 )- 15 

seated on the altar at Delphi, before the omphalos, with the Furies guarding him. 
Behind him, stand Apollo and Artemis. The shade of KJyUiimnestra rises in the 
background to incite the Furies. The purification is symbolized by a pig held by the 
erod above the head of Orestes. The forms have an Attic grace about them, lhe heads 
are idealized types, and differ from Athenian work in being somewhat large, l he 
style is a conservative one with a rare use oi accessory colors, the drawing is rather 
severe. There is much less white than on Apulian and Campanian vases and the 
general appearance of the vases is much less gaudy than is die case in other South 
Italian wares. Ground-lines are rare; dots occur on this vase beneath the Teel of the 
Furies. The influence of rEschylean drama seems obvious. The kratcr dates about 
430 b.c. In style, the various figures recall those of the Parthenon pediment, as 



group. Two painters, Assteas and Fytbon, have painted a number which show close 
connections with the theater. Because of the mixture of Ionic and Done in the in¬ 
scriptions and because of the fact that several vases by Asstcas have been round at 
Pa>stum, Hauser localizes their activity in the ancient Foseidorua.' 1 As there 
to be a close connection between the work of the two men, he assumes their work¬ 
shops were in the same place and that they belong to the same period. The cross 
stroke of the a in the name, Assteas, dates the work of the painters in the last decades 

Pvlhon painted a krater now in the British Museum which is of interest for our 
study of these two artists 1 Fig. 473)- The subject portrayed is not wholly dear. 
Alkmeoe, seated on an altar, is obviously appealing to Zeus, apparently against her 
husband Amphitryon. The cause of her husband s rage we do not know. It has been 
suggested that he was not pleased with the reception given hun by hi- wife on his 


- F. Hauser, Furtwimgler, Rekhhdd, tfi. cit., II. 330 ff.; cf. V. Macchbro, I ceramhti di 

Armenia in Luca nil, Jakr.. j* 1 i 9 ,s )> PP- s& 5"3 l6 s Flu, 3 - 
® T F. Hauser. F, R., Gr. FrtJ,,III t PI. 13,0, p. 60. 
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return from the wars and determined to take vengeance on her.** She fled to an altar, 
where Amphitryon and Antenor followed her On our vase, they are proceeding to 
light the fire which will turn the altar into a funeral pyre. Alkmene calls for the aid 
of Zeus, who sends a thunderstorm and a deluge to put out the flames. The Hyades 
provoke a tempest from above and surround Alkmene with a kind of rainbow. The 
added figure at the right k the Dawn. Of interest in the painting is the type of com¬ 
position. arranged in two divisions, one above the other, with full figures below and 
half figures above. These half figures are secondary and in some instances act some¬ 
what as spectators. This arrangement, which becomes a stereotyped one in the vases 
of this period, was probably drawn from Fourth Century painting.** We see a reflec¬ 
tion of it in the Iphigencia painting from Pompeii which is supposed to echo a work 
by Timanthes {big. 384)- We must conclude that the vase-painters composed much 
as did the great easel-painters of the Fourth Centurv. The vase-painting seems more 
primitive than the easel-paintings because ail the local colors are missing and the 
figures are silhouetted against a black ground. On the other hand, this method of 
composition may have been derived from the stage-setting of the theater of this 
period. A vase by Assteas which depicts Hercules Fur cm shows a stage-setting of 
this type.” Here, the mad HerakJcs is about to hurl his children into the fire. In the 
background are three windows where Mania, "Madness,” lolaos, and Alkmene 
appear. The stage with three windows seems, then, to have existed in Southern Italy 
in the late Fourth Century. Many of the vase-paintings of Assteas and Python 
reveal strong influence from the stage in subject matter, setting, and costumes. An 
example by Assteas illustrates a scene from one of the Phlvakcs or farces of Southern 
Italy . 11 Here, two youths are trying to wtgsI money from an old man who plants 
himself firmly on his money-chest and appears on the point of being torn in two by 
his opponents (Fig. 474). The vase is interesting for the light it throws on the 
ancient stage. In tragedy, the influence of Euripides prevailed. His plays were re¬ 
vived in Magna Gracia from the Fourth Century on. 

The third class of South Italian vases, the Campanian group, is much less impor¬ 
tant for our purposes. The vases are mostly small, of buff day, and decorated with 
masses of white, carmine red, and yellow. Plates with representations of fish were 
common. Many comic scenes occur and subjects drawn from everyday life. Sepul¬ 
chral themes are also found. Local elements appear in the armor and dressy e.tt., on 

M A. S. Murray, JJI.S., XI (1890), pp. 225 ff. t quoting Engeltnann, 

I 1 . Hauser, op, cil,. III, 61. t /. with this type of composition the Pompeian paintin'* of 
Fentheus tom to pieces by the Msnads (Fig. 460). 

F, Hauser, F, R., Griccft. For., Ill, 62. 

' ^®hn, f 7 - Gricch. t as.. Ill, 178-207; M. Biebur, Die Denkmiiler ztim Theater- 

iviscn tm .-Uteri um, Berlin, 1920, Pi. 84. 
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the vase in Figure 475. Here we have an Apulian warrior garbed in the dress of 
his native land. The chiton is very short; the breastplate, marie of three metal discs 
arranged in a triangle, is typical of the country as is also the crested helmet. The 
wave pattern below is commonly found on this class of vases, The similarity of vase- 
paintings of this type with some ol the South Italian tomb-paintings of the same 
period is perfectly obvious. 

At the end of the Fifth Century, ware with figures moulded in relief became 
common in Attica. A number of Kertch vases in this technique are known. One very 
interesting example signed bv its maker. Xenophantos, an Athenian, depicted a hunt 
of a Persian prince and suggests motives on the Alexander Sarcophagus. More im¬ 
portant for our purposes and roughly contemporary, but not from the hand of Xeno- 
phantos. is a vase in relief representing the contest between Athena and Poseidon for 
the land of Attica (Fig. 476), Poseidon has produced a salt spring with his trident 
but is worsted by Athena, who. through the creation of the olive, wins the privilege 
of giving her name to the land. As this subject was treated in the west pediment 
of the Parthenon, our vase has figured in the reconstruction of these sculptures, 
although there is no sign of a retreat on Poseidon’s part such as one sees in Carrey a 
drawing. At the left of the design, Dionysos supports Athena, while the Nike flying 
toward°her and the snake hostile to Poseidon, announce her victory'. At the right, the 
judge, Cecrops. is seated. Behind him, Amphitrite flees as a result of the adverse 
decision. The temple is the Erechtheum. The figure above at the left may be Eris, 
“Strife,” or an Athenian arbitress. The central group of Athena and Poseidon was 
gilded in details such as the trident 

Xenophantos was apparently an Athenian who hart taken up his residence at 
Kench. the ancient Fanticapjeum in the Crimea. There he produced some of the 
splendid, richly colored vases, which the luxury' of the age demanded. In fact, the 
surprising thing about the vases from the Crimea and Southern Italy is the evidence 
of opulence which they reveal and the presence of a certain striving lor general 
effects of splendor. Whether these vases were manufactured in Athens and exported, 
as some have argued, nr were made on the local sites by Greek artists, or even in 
some cases by Italians trained by Greek artists, they disclose characteristics of the 
best period of Greek art. combined with sure signs of decadence. One °f the most 
elaborate of these vases in relief presents the Eleusinian circle of deities. 

We have not spoken of certain Boeotian fabrics connected with the worship of the 
god Kabeiros, a Thracian deity with a distinct likeness to Dionysos. These vases 
apparently began in the Fifth Century anri continued in the Fourth Century until 
the destruction of Thebes by Alexander in 335 s.c. The scenes present travesties of 

« Mm. Ant. r XXII (1514), PR- C-CII. Cf. F, Couthy, Us vases grecs 4 reliefs, Paris, 
193a. 
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mythological subjects, such as the Circe legend, and represenUtttons of events asso¬ 
ciated with the worship ol the god Kabeiros. As in the case of the Faimthenaic 
amphora?, the black-figured technique was used throughout, though the glaze is 
usually diluted to a brown. It was applied directly to the bufi-colored day. The 
striking thing is the clever work in caricature. The vases seem to have certain 
features in common with the class of South Italian fabrics which are decorated with 
scenes from the Phiyakes, or even more with the later vases from Hadra in Egypt, The 
most famous example of the type is probably the Circe cup in the British Museum 
(Pig. 477 )• Circe is seen standing with a potion-cup in her hand before the somewhat 
bedraggled Odysseus. Behind the hero is the loom of the enchantress and one of 
Odysseus' companions metamorphosed into a boar. The negroid characteristics in 
the profiles and the exaggerated details are a far crv from ordinary Greek work and 
bring before our eyes some of the strangest phenomena known in the art of Greece. 
The grotesque character of the representations mav be an outgrowth of the celebra¬ 
tions in honor of the god Kabeiros, who, like his counterpart Dionysos, favored 
dramatic events. The vases were dedicated to Kabeiros. in one example, we see one 
carried in a procession by a woman. The cult was popular in Samothrace and Lem¬ 
nos. Many vases have only floral designs such as the ivy or the vine. The shape is 
usually a deep bowl with ring handles. 

Rather sophisticated in character and provincial in style is a second Boeotian vase 
which depicts Herakles drawing water from a fountain (Fig. 478). The design is 
executed largely in outline in a black-brown pigment on yellow clay. The vase 
belongs to a limited group apparently made at Tanagra, Another example of this 
class in the British Museum represents a woman playing kottabos. Still another has 
a charming seated figure of a chthonkui goddess possibly Demeter or Persephone, 7 ’ 

With this brief survey of vases, our discussion of Fourth Ceotury painting ends, 
It was a period of great importance for the major art but, on the whole, one of 
decadence for ceramics. The facility' attained in drawing which gave rise to such 
ease in ceramic decoration, oftentimes led to careless and faulty execution. Not 
infrequently the use of white for buildings, of gold for various objects, together with 
purple and ml for garments, produced a gaudy and florid effect. The easel-paint¬ 
ers on the other hand, with their ability to give relief to their pictures and with 
their interest in light and in the third dimension, carried their art forward into the 
realms of true painting. Their coloring was more naturalistic; the background and 
accessories became more significant. They modeled their figures out of the local 

" C/. $. Wide, Aik, Miuh., 26 (1901), pp. 143 E and PI. VHL He associates them with 
Mykalessos because of the presence af Herakles and Demeter who were worshiped in this 
center. Tentatively, he proposes a dating for the vases in the second half of the Fifth 
Century, while recognizing the freedom in execution which characterizes them. 
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coloring; they foreshortened with skill and used perspective cleverly, setting their 
scenes before backgrounds of moderate depth* The illusionistic painting of Apollo- 
doros had obtained control of all means for rendering space, light, or shadow, without 
exhausting them or trying to do so* Ihc human figure, however, remained the artists 
paramount interest and other attractions such as space and setting were always 
secondary.'. The painting probably still appeared sculpturesque and, though dramatic 
subjects came to the fore, a certain traditional nobility of form remained inherent in 
the figures. 

While Athens was developing her painting in the Fourth Century and wandering 
artists were carrying her traditions over the Greek world, there arose in Greek 
towns, as far afield as Southern Russia, works of painting which essentially followed 
Greek traditions but which were often marked with a strong barbaric and provincial 
stamp. Some of these works should probably be mentioned as a kind of appendix to 
Fourth Cenlurv painting* They bear witness to the strength of Greek influence in 
remote places. The tombs of Scythian, Thracian, and Macedonian kings and princes 
give evidence of this vitality. 

From the first half of the Fourth Century we have the grave-stele of Apphe, dis¬ 
covered on a road leading from Kertch 1 Fig. 4791 - It is, as Minns remarks, a unique 
work on Scythian soil. T1 The drawing is beautifully done. The outlines were lightly 
incised on the stone and the space within was originally filled in with color which has 
since disappeared. The scene represents a woman dad in a brown mantle with a red 
border, looking down at a child which she holds in her arms. He wears a red cap 
and a white shirt. In front of her, in our drawing, a herat is shown but other writers 
have interpreted this as a woman holding a pine cone and a box. Above, against a 
brown ground, was painted a red inscription which records that the stele is that of 
Apphe, the wife of Athenaios. White bay leaves crowned the top. The beauty of the 

work lies in the utter simplicity of the design. 

The late Fourth Century b represented by paintings from the Taman Peninsula. 
Here, in the vault of a chamber tomb covered with a mound now known as the Great 
Rlisnitza, painted cornices were found and in the central coffer of the step-vaulted 
celling, a head of Persephone 7 * ( Fig. *60). The goddess is silhouetted against a dark 
blue ground. With this are contrasted the warm flesh tones, her reddish veil with 

F„ H. Mi fins, Scythians and Greeks, Cambridge, 1913, p. 306, Fig. 219. C.R., 1882- 

1888, pp. 19-20 and PI. (color). _ „ 

T " For an account of these pairumps in Southern Russia, see M, Rostov t*crf, A Hacnl 
Decorative Wall-Painting,, 39 ( 19*9 J, pp. M 7 wh * re some of the t&u lu presented 

In his Rician work, Ancient Decora the Painting in Ifrr South of Russia* Petrograd, 1914, 
art made available for English readers. In l . c Mg. * r Professor Rostovtzelf g* ve3 a 

sketch of the interior of the Blisnitm tumulus, CJE*, 1^65^ lest, irunlispiece < color)* 
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darker red stripes, and her gaily colored red and yellow flowers with their green 
leaves. Her hair and eyes are dark brown and she wears beads of gold. 

Professor Rostovtzeff further points out that, in the Fourth and Third Centuries 
on several South Russian sites, we find examples of a “structural” system of wall- 
dccoration in the painted vaults there. One from Kertch, belonging to the Fourth 
Century, shows “a very primitive decorative scheme" i Fig. 481), The wall, although 
of stone, is treated as if it were made of brick and is separated into four distinct 
parts corresponding to the “structural” system of a wall of unbaked bricks. In these 
walls of unbaked brick, large stones were used for the base. To join the bricks to the 
base, a course of wood or twigs was necessary and a similar course was required at 
the top to fit on the roof. This “structural" plan is followed in our example. At the 
top or comice, the artist has resorted to the very simple pattern of fillets, wreaths, 
and oil-vases hung on pegs. The remainder of the wail corresponds to the central 
portion, intermediate part, and base 0/ the wall. The base was red, the middle part, 
yellow, and the intermediate part; corresponded to a wooden course. Professor Ros- 
tovt2eff has shown that this ‘‘structural’’ system of wall-decoration, dating back to 
Egypt and remaining almost unchanged In later times, led to important decorative 
principles in the ancient world. The central, undecorated part became the back¬ 
ground for Greek, Etruscan, and Italian figure-painting. 

Few painted tombs dating from this epoch have been found in Greece proper. 
Ross mentions one on the island of ASgina 7 ' and Vollm filler has published a chamber 
grave in Eretria. ,: Others are known in Tanagra,® Thessaly , zt> and Macedonia.'* 
The painted vaults of Macedonia are closest in style to the early tombs of Southern 
Russia. They belong to the tumulus type and were designed for kings and princes in 
this region,* 1 The finest example shows a rider on horse attacking a barbarian enemy 
and dates well after the age of Alexander (Fig. 482 ). The design is painted on dry 
stucco on a white ground. The excellence of the painting lies in the expression of 
movement. The artist also had a feeling for color; yellow and blue are used on the 
rider, with some red; red, green, and yellow on the cringing barbarian. We have 

Ross, Archaologifcke Auhdlzc, I, PI. 11 . This grave may belong to the Fifth Century. 

" K. G. Volbnfiller, Vbet su>ci eubSische Kammcrgraber, Ath. Millh., 26 (1901), pp. 
333 6 

r * E. Fabricius, JSfw bcmaltcs Grab aus Tanagra, Ath. Mitth X {18S5), pp. 158 ff. Fart 
of a horse probably belonging to the dead,—weapons, etc. On other walls garlands are men¬ 
tioned in a frieze. Fabripus dales this tomb in the Third Century. 

~*Epk. Arch., 1908, 16; ef. 1909, pp. 37 ff. ( Arvonltopoullos)'. He dates the tomb in the 
Third Century. 

,a Kindi, Beretmng om rn ArckMogiska Rate i Maktdonkn, Kpbenhavn, 1893. Cf. 
Danske Vid. Selsk. Skr., 7 Rackke, IV, 3, 1930, pp, 283 fi., PL 1 . 

■“ Heuzey «t Paumet, Mission orchid. dc Maeidoint, Paris, 1876, pp. =36 ff. F 243 )J Jp FIs. 
15, i6, 17. C/. pp. 23 1, 247, and P|. 18. 
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spoken of some of the tombs of Southern Italy where Greek and Etruscan cultures 
met and influenced the traditional type of painting and tomb. One of the best 
examples in Greece is the tomb at EretriaA 1 It is a chamber tomb with a dramos, 
adorned above with stucco imitating marble and with a blue socle below- I he cham¬ 
ber proper shows traces of more than one period of decoration. The outer layer 
today has a white ground on which designs were painted in tempera in dull, chalky 
colors which were easily washed off with water. Near the top of the wall was a row 
of iron pegs which formed a point of departure for the artist. These pegs carried 
painted wreaths, bands, flowers, and the like. Under the present painting, a dark blue 
ground is evident everywhere. Real objects were apparently hung on iron pegs on 
the wall at this time. Later, in the painting visible today, the wall ground was made 
white and the objects hanging from iron pegs were painted in color. They apparently 
ban* from pegs which touch the outer edge of incised concentric circles. Some 
wreaths were formed from these circles in two rows. Over the door between the iron 
nails hang three tiilets. This decoration of objects hung irom pegs is found in Fourth 
Century tombs in Southern Russia (r/. Fig. 481). 

** Cj. a. 77* 







X 

HELLENISTIC, GRAECO-ROMAN, 
POMPEIAN, AND ROMAN PAINTING 


B Y 300 B.C., Greek painting had become master oi space, color, and light. Ii 
had shown no interest in landscape for itself, but man had remained (he 
I dominant concern of the artist. In one hundred and fifty years, painting 
had passed through many stages on its way toward developing perfection 
in technique—from the tinted profiles of the early Fifth Century, through the model* 
mg of forms with light and shadow, to a more properly pictorial manner in which 
scenes were occasionally set against a background of nature. From the Third Cen¬ 
tury onward, the attention of the painter was directed toward giving an illusion of 
the real world in his creations and toward the expression of emotion. The one great 
development left for the Hellenistic age was landscape. This appealed to the Hellen¬ 
istic artist because it formed a part of the realism toward which he was striving. In 
fact, we shall find that two main tendencies mark the art of this epoch: an interest 


in the realistic and in the picturesque. 

With the Hellenistic age, the independent city-states were submerged in a more 
universal culture. 1 The center of painting under the Diadochi, the successors of 
Alexander, was no longer to he found in Greece; the scepter of power had passed to 
Rhodes, Antioch, Pergamon, and Alexandria. The Orient became Greek—at least 
superficially—and art changed just as life and taste and letters had changed. But 
there was no great break with the work of the past, nor did painting alter by leaps 
and bounds, The idealism of the Fifth and Fourth Centuries was shot with realism 
and the representation of genre scenes, which began in the Fourth Century, became 


1 W. W. Tam, II clients tic Civilisation, London, 1927, gives an excellent survey of Hellen¬ 
istic civilization; cf, J. B. Bun,' and others. The Hellenistic Age, Cambridge, 1923. 
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very common; the Grylloi ol Antiphilos were carried on in the caricatures o! this 
period. The Hellenistic baroque element had its germs in sensational painters like 
Thcon; in the pathos of sculptors like Skopas and in the excess of Fourth Century 
masters. Fondness for realism gave rise to paintings of still-life, and probably also 
to the pronounced interest in rhopography, or “odd bits" drawn from daily exist¬ 
ence, Life—pulsating, unadulterated life—was what the Hellenistic artist cared 
about 

Whether or not there were any great schools of painting in the Hellenistic age, we 
cannot be certain, Hellenistic painting is imperfectly known to us and most in great 
measure be judged from secondary sources, such as Pompeian wall-painting and 
mosaics. More important than the schools and more rewarding as a study are the 
various fy^cj of paintings developed in this period. Mcgalography,* or figure paint¬ 
ing on a grand scale, is still found, especially in centers like Fergamon. Mytho¬ 
logical subjects were employed. Very often an idyllic element was combined with 
figure painting, as, for example, in the picture of Polyphemos and Galatea (Fig. 
543)i or in the Tired Silenus receiving a drink i Fig. 498}, Frequently, a playful 
element or a fondness for the pretty and exotic, the coquettish and the trivial, mark 
the paintings of the period. In this development, Action in his “Marriage of Alex¬ 
ander and Roxana,” had had a part and also the older TImanthes in his "Satyrs 
measuring the thumb of a sleeping Cyclops,” Myths were frequently parodied and 
the scandals of the Olympians, 01 demigods and mortals, occupied a place in the 
limelight The pornographic pictures begun by Parrhasios and Pausias culminated 
in this epoch and were seized upon later by the Pompeian artist. The stage also had 
its influence on art Daily life, which, in the Hellenistic age, became a leading theme 
for the artist, often appeared in painting in its more ignoble aspects. Ugly and 
brutally realistic scenes were depicted, drawn directly from existence and similar in 
tone to the material presented on the stage by the comic poets, The age falls into 
two main divisions—an early, creative phase, followed by a later one of creative 
exha ustion and decline. Art collecting became an important pastime. Picture nai¬ 
leries were established. There had been collections of paintings earlier: in the Fifth 
Century there were votive paintings in the Herseum at Samos mid in the Finacotheca 
of the Propvkca at Athens. In the Hellenistic age, the Sikyonian painters had a hall 
at Sikyon given over to their masterpieces. There were public and royal galleries and 
possibly private ones, especially at Pergamon, and rulers such as the AttaJids and 
Ptolemies vied with one another in collecting. In contrast to the increasing poverty in 
great work by creative masters, decorative wall-painting developed much more 
rapidly. The walls of houses and palaces must have been gorgeous with color. The 

* This term may even be applied to landscape. Vitruvius, VH, s , s. G. Rodenwaldt, 
“Mcgaiographia," Rom. Mitth., XXIX (1914), pp, 194-199. 
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wealthiest homes were encased on the interior with slabs of gaily colored marbles and 
were hung with brilliant tapestries. Probably marble reliefs also formed a part of the 
mural decoration, as the series of Hellenistic landscape reliefs would seem to indi¬ 
cate, In addition, mosaics on the doors Enriched the interiors. We know that in the 
tent of Ptolemy II (ca, 275 n.c.j, paintings were placed between the columns, and 
hanging tapestries alternated with them. 1 The interiors of less elaborate homes were 
covered with colored stuccoes and were doubtless also adorned with wall-decorations 


in the form of tapestries. 

We will consider first the possible schools of painting and the known artists of 
note who may have been connected with them, turning later to the different classes 
of Hellenistic painting, in order to form some idea of the achievement of this age. 
Curing the Hellenistic epoch, there were prominent painters working at Sikyon, as 
there had been in the Fourth Century, and, in fact, from the earliest times when 
painting first arose in Greece,* 4 Whether these Sikyonion masters carried on the 
ararlp mir traditions of the school of the Fourth Century, or whether there was an 
actual school in the Hellenistic period, we do not know, Two prominent names 
point to Sikyon—Timanthes II and Nealkes. Timanthes made famous the victory of 
the Sikyonian noble, Aratos, over the jEtolians.* Aratos restored the democracy in 
the Third Century and, out of hatred for the tyrants, destroyed all pictures of them. 
Not even the entreaties of Nealkes could prevail upon him to spare a work of 
Melanthios and Apelles, but he insisted on blotting out the figure of the tyrant 
Aristratos. The nature of Timanthes’ work, we do not know. PJntarch says that he 
"represented the battle in a painting full of life. 1 This combat occurred at Pellene 
about 241 b.c. A. Reinach suggests that Timanthes II may have been the grandson of 
the first Timanthes—the late Fifth Century' artist.* 

Nealkes is a more vivid figure than Timanthes H. That he was a friend of Aratos 
is evident from the story cited above.* He was apparently best known as a painter 
of genre scenes, Fronto, in speaking of him, asks if anyone would expect magnifies 
from Nealkes, implying that his forte lay in the opposite direction.’ We learn that 


4 A then.. V, 196*-197*; F. Studniczka, Abh. der Kgl, Sticks* Ges. tier Wiss., Phil.-hist. KI., 
30 (1915); Dtis Symposion Ptc&emaios Iff cj. F. Caspar!, Das Xilschifi Ptalemaios I\, 
Jahr., (r9ri), pp. 1 ff. 

“ Charles H. Skalet, Ancient Skyon, wifi a Prosopographia Skyonia, Baltimore, 1928, 
pp. 127 |f. (“The Johns Hopkins University Studies in Archaeology,’ No, edited by David 


M. Robinson). 

* Pint.* Arair t ja, 3. 

s A, Rcinach. Rcc. Millie t, I, 394, n. 2. This chronology' seems highly improbable. It is 
more likely that he was the great-great-grandson of Timanthes I- 

• Vs. this view, cf. Jex-Blake, Seilers, The Eider Pliny’s Chapters on the History of Art „ 
p. 166; ej. A. Reinach, Ree. Milliet, I, 395, n. 6. 

T Fronto, Ad Vcrum, I (Naber), p. nj. 
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he painted a faammg Horse and since he had not been successful in represent™ the 
t “J“ the hot breath from lhe nostrds, he resorted to the expedient which seems 
3 Greet artists-thai V, he threw a sponge 

Tn t t j~ g ™ f WS effect/ «f Nealkes was revealed, Pliny 

„ , .. ’ m ® P a,IUlD£ f of a naval battle between the Egyptians and Persians * Here 

Z£l?£Z21Zr "T"' “ "* N ‘ fle .( JT£,£2 

* mdJ 2 d bya J vrnbo1 lhat which a * alone could not express, painting 

following Mil 6 ° n l? 6 r r 3 T and a croCof ™e lying in wait for it." 1 * As Retouch, 
sultedhr? rh^h : haS . shown _ dle batLle referred to is one of those which finally re- 
_ ted in flu? subjugation of Egypt by Artaxetxes Ochos. 11 In derision his name 
Ochos, was changed bv the Eavotiaim an<! th* r™t . , ’ ^ name, 

them, to “donkey,” « SK^hi 1?. S*™?* **“ fou * it 

rm - T . . , - ' me ha ^ niore significance than at first aooears 

The symbolism of die Egyptian crocodile watching the Persian donke7«to?n 
hiatorual events dating about j 50. but might still be applicable In the tin^of Arabs 

JSSESEZS^S?" “ - «» “end” “r 

flatter the Egyptians with whom lhe SikyonLns^^cto^e rotations *at^ thtathtta^The 
adjusting of the evidence, in anv case, is difficult but the !„„ ? The 

more likely. This work of Nealkes appears ,0 be re.Wd Tr, "p “T 

painUug of humorous design which represents a 

thirsty donkey from the dutches of a crocodile {F|„ ','so Theii° P 7 < i !t “ bbl>ra ' 
EgypUuniaed landscape, with a baboon in the ground 

>" ™Lis, astheleLer ~ * 

r^Xetrr ££? rr-—- 

have had anv mmils Dnlv rmn. ■ UnfD i? ar at y» is not known £0 

tme had any pupils. Only one name points certainly to Alexandria^-that of Pole- 

mon, which is mentioned bv Plinv in passim? 11 Far Lr,™ ■ . - 1 1 1 

trios, the topographos, or landscape-painter His Ep\ f U ' e . r *; 5tin " to m 

but he appears to have been a “7^ ^ 

I’hikunctor, whom he iater befriended wh™ Ptulemy JJSES 

* Plinv, NU., 3S, 104; Plutarch, De Fort., 4, 

' Pliny, .\ JT., 35,142; cf. E. Pfuhl, Gott, Gd. Am., 17a froiol n So, 

* Tlie translation is quoted from Jex-Blake Sellers 7 9 ' P ‘ S ‘ ’ 

II Miinwr, Hermes, 1895, p. 532, n. 2; A, Reinach ofi at n toe w vr- 

there were two painters with the name Nealkes. P ‘ * P ' 395, 6 ' iIun!JCj: ^Opposes 

III Hie name rests on an emendation. 

trios with the one whose father was Seleukos. C/, Dcme ' 
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Most scholars now incline to believe that the term topographos can hardly be applied 
to mere map-making and that in Dcmetrios we have the first attested Greek land¬ 
scape-painter of note. 14 Ptolemy was driven out of Egypt in 164 B.C., so that Deme¬ 
trius was apparently a painter of the Second Century who probably influenced later 
Pompeian wall-painting in the field of landscape. Serapion, a painter of the late 
Hellenistic period, who worked in Rome, was probably also of Egyptian origin, 
to judge from his name. He painted a giant picture in Rome which covered the whole 
of the balconies by the old shops. 1 * He was a good painter of semnm, or stage 
fronts, but could not paint human figures. In other words, he was probably a scene- 
painter, painting the settings on the fronts of stage-buildings. His work may have 
lain in the field of landscape. The learned grammarian, Dionysios of Thrace, painted 
his teacher, Aristarcbas, with tragedy ev rat tmjdti, 1 * "on his breast,” wishing to say 
that in all that concerned tragedy he spoke from memory and expressed what he 
knew by heart. What this painting must have been seems difficult to conjecture. 
Some have supposed a mask to represent Tragedy, on the breast of Aristarchos. It is 
almost impossible to think of a female figure reposing on the chest of AristarchosI 
The novelty of the conception has caused the work to be cited, but it is just this 
novelty which escapes us. It can hardly be something set into the breast of the figure. 
The painting belongs somewhere near the middle of the Second Century, since 
Aristarchos died about 140 B.c. Euanthes is the last important artist connected with 
Alexandria who can be more than a name to us. Achilles Tatius gives several long 
descriptions of paintings by him,” The accounts are in bad taste and do little more 
than embroider for us the subject matter. In the Temple of Zeus at Pelusium his 
Freeing of Andromeda by Perseus and of Prometheus by Herakles were exhibited, 
Perseus was represented attacking the monster. Euanthes, unlike Nikias, who chose 
to represent a later moment when Perseus was freeing Andromeda, preferred the 
dramatic aspect of the engagement. The description of Andromeda is a piece of fine 
writing in which her eyes are described “as violets which had just begun to fade ; 
her fingers “hung like bunches of fruit from a vine.” The paintings may even be 
fictions of Achilles Tatius, but as he came from Alexandria, they may have existed, 
though they were not certainly painted in his time. 

It is unfortunate that accounts of the Alexandrian school are so fragmentary'. We 
should like more information on impressionism, landscape, the famous “short cul3” 

l * W. Helbig, Vntersuchungen iiber die csmpanische Waadmaleni, Leipzig, 1873, pp. 138, 
169, 285, 31a: K. Woermann. Die Landschajt in dcr Kunst der alien V other, p. 219; Die 
Landsciaftsmaterei bet Griecken uitd Romem, in Von Apelles zu Bocklin, Eszlingen, 1912, 
pp. 24-33; cj. E. Pfuhl, Gdtt. Gefchrt, dm., 172 (1910), p. 820. 

" Pliny, A* -H., 33, 113. . „ 

14 E ust.it h,. Ad II., p. 974, 9, has the phrase — $*p *> yTT - 1 m m-rifiWr rqv rpay^.r. 

17 Achilles Tatius, Leukipfe tmd Klcitophon, III, 6. 
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which ruined Roman painting and which were invented here, and numerous other 
matters. 

In Asia Minor, there were great centers of painting in the Hellenistic age. There 
was doubtless a Pergamene school of painting just as there was one of sculpture. In 
a city as rich as Pergamon in the days of the AUalids, painting must have flourished. 
The King, Attains II, paid enormous sums for original works and also sent his own 
painters to Greece to copy celebrated paintings for his gallery. 14 An inscription 
from Delphi speaks of three painters who copied there—KaJas, Gaudotos, and a 
third lost name, ending in -idas. We have a record of one famous Pergamene paint' 
ing which represented a Victory over the Galatians and which appears to have had 
its counterpart in the sculpture of the tune. In other words, painting and sculpture 
were developing along similar lines in Pergamon in the Third and Second Centuries 
before Christ. 

The best copy of a work of the Pergamene school which we possess today is the 
famous fresco of Herakles discovering his son Teiephos in Arcadia (Fig. 4S4). This 
is painted in a massive style and calls to mind the execution of the giants on the altar 
at Pergamon. The figures are of heroic mould. At the left, Arcadia—a colossal and 
powerful personification of the locality—is enthroned. She is as mighty as the rocks 
among which she sits. Her yellow garment falls in heavy folds and a rich wieath of 
flowers surrounds her head. The repose of the goddess is emphasized by the upright 
staff in her left hand. The figure contrasts in color and in power with the winged 
divinity at the right, who points out Teiephos to Herakles, She may be Dike-Themis 
or Pnrthenos, and was perhaps the guardian of the child. Her mantle is red. The 
figure of Herakles is strongly individualized. The brush work on the head is done in 
broad strokes with patches of white here and there—a manner which is opposed to 
the sculpturesque treatment found in the head of Arcadia. Two distinct methods of 
palming are evident here: first, the old Attic style of the Fifth and Fourth Centuries, 
dependent on line, and exemplified in the head of Arcadia (Fig. 486>; secondly, the 
new impressionistic method in which the painting was done in‘patches of color, The 
latter technique may be seen on the head of Herakles (Fig. 4 Sg), and on the young 
satyr behind Arcadia. This youthful figure, with Ms shepherd’s crook and pip^, and 
his engaging smile, has been called an ancient Franz Hals, 

New and old elements exist side hy side in this painting. In addition to the tech¬ 
nical details noted, the old Greek method of representing landscape bv personifica¬ 
tion and allusion is present here. The wildness of the locality is indicated by the 
lion; the place itself, by Arcadia and the satyr. The beginnings of still-life are seen 
in the basket of fruits resting beside Arcadia. The animal scenes of later times may 

“ M- Frankel, Gemalde-Sammiungt'Tt und Gem&de-Foncbms in Pergamon, Jaftr VI 

(1891), 
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have originated in figures such as occur here in the foreground* The skill of the 
artist is revealed in the arrangement of the diagonals; in the pairs of heads posed 
similarly and inclined in the same direction, but alternately dark and light; and in 
the clever way in which he emphasizes the Telepbos group by setting it against the 
rock of the foreground. The spirit of the work and the details call to mind the Tele- 
pho3 frieze from Pergamon, and we may assume that both works copy a great 
original. Telepbos nurtured by a hind and guarded by an eagle occurs on Pergamene 
coins. The grandiose manner in which our painting is executed is on a par with the 
conception. It is far finer in this respect than the reliefs. The picture is symbolic of 
the glory of the Attalid house, which claimed descent from Telepbos. It is a mature 
composition of Pergamene origin. 

A copy of an earlier work may perhaps be found in a small Pompeian fresco in 
which a Hellenistic general is shown decking out a trophy in the presence of Victory 
(Fig. 487). The head is individualized and probably represents Attalos I standing 
beside a token of victory. The armor includes a Gallic homed helmet, and a cuirass 
on which muscles are indicated recalling the trophy reliefs from the hall of Athena 
at Pergamon. The painting shows the restraint of early Hellenistic work, in coloring 
we find three leading tones: the purple mantle and green chiton of Attalos con¬ 
trasted with the grayish blue-green mantle of the Nike, The weapons are shining 
gold. 

In addition to the megalography of the Telepbos painting, Pergamon developed 
painters of still-life and of animal scenes. An example of still-life is found in the 
mosaic by Sosos from Pergamon. 1 * He made the one known as the “Unswept Floor” 
for the dining-room of a house in Pergamon, In this work, scraps of food w'hich had 
fallen from the table were shown strewn about in confusion. The original of Sosos 
was apparently copied by Herakicitos in a mosaic found in Rome in 1833 on the 
Aven tine and now in the Laterin Museum’" (Fig. 488). The central mosaic has been 
lost, but about the middle portion ran four narrow' mosaics with designs of flora and 
fauna found along the Nile —ducks, Nilc-plants, crocodiles, fish, the ibis, etc. Adjoin¬ 
ing this band on three sides, was a white field covered with remains of food —a 
chicken’s foot, sea-animals, part of a wishbone, bits of fruit and vegetables — and a 
mouse about to nibble at a morsel. The mosaic is made of pieces of glass and colored 
stones, and the designs are naturalistically rendered with cast shadows. The colors 
are fresh green, red, brown, yellow, white, and black. The fourth side of the mosaic 
was decorated with six scenic masks. Between these, vases and other objects alter¬ 
nated. The decoration with masks is typically Alexandrian, The mosaic is signed by 

’* Pliny, tY.fT., 36, 184. 

** B. Negara, I mosaic* aKffc hi, Milano, 1510, pp, 3-5, Pis. V-VII; W* Helbig, Fuhrerf 

H, 49. 
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HerakMtos, who was probably an artist living to the time of the Roman Empire. It 
apparently formed a part of the decoration of a dining-room. The taste of the owner 
" of Sosos, in fact is a matter which need not be discussed. He must have been 
the Trimatchio of his day. There is a similar but fragmentary mosaic in North 
Africa.*®* 

The destroyed mosaic in the center of the room may well have been a copy- of 
Sosos' “Drinking Doves” which has come down to us in three copies. Figure 489 
represents a Roman transcript from Hadrian's Villa, but a second mosaic, found 
at Pompeii, is probably a free Hellenistic rendering of the original. Pliny describes 
the work of Sosos so accurately that we are able to recognize the prototype of the 
later copies. 11 In our reproduction, four doves are perched on the edge of a metal 
basin filled with water and one of them is drinking, The water* are shaded but there 
is no reflection of the dove which Pliny praised in the original. The mosaic is a fine 
study in light and shadow. V\iih this chiaroscuro, the doves are modeled | it gives 
die metallic quality to the bowl and renders ihe shadows of the water. The mosaic 
has often been copied and is still being paraphrased in Italy today. In one Hellenis¬ 
tic example, parrots have been substituted for the doves, except in one instance, and 
other details such as fruits and a marsh-lynx have been added. 81 The coloring is 
lively—brown, red, blue, green, and yellow being used. Another example of still-life 
is seen in a mosaic representing a basket of gaily colored flowers (Fig, 490), a type 
which may have developed from the wreaths and flowers begun by Pausias. Still 
finer is the painting of higure 491 , where peaches and a glass vessel containing water 
present us with a type of painting known as Xemon. In these Xenia, the various 
kinds of foods offered to guests visiting a rich household were represented. The 
ancient practice of receiving traveling guests who desired at aU costs to avoid the 
bail tons of the time, probably led to a kind of lodging system under which the guest 
received the raw food from his host and prepared it himself, The still-life paintings 
of Pompeii often represent such rations. Fruit, eggs, fowls, vegetables, fish, and other 
foods are common in these pictures. Our Figure 491 offers some impressionisticallv 
rendered peaches which have a very modern look. In fact, it seems hard to realize 
that the painting in question is about 2000 years old. The artist is to full command 
of shading, perspective, and the use of color.- The color of the shelves on which the 


w r*f v P f^ n ' . l8 <***>■ ?• l } } «™ information to Professor Rretovt- 

. V ' U artl ^ Pompeii, p. 1S3, for the doves. 

trS?' Cl •“?**'***"*>.}' 4 J 8 - 4 J 9 . c/. P. Herrmann; DtnkmSkr der 
P ' “ 1 7116 mosaic from Pom i* 1J iias » shadow of the drinkine dove 
: t °- Tkrwett. II (1913), F%. 19, p . 46 (color). 
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fruit is placed ranges from violet above to brownish red below. The glass is a green¬ 
ish white with reflections from the water in a grayish green. The {reaches are unripe, 
the leaves a Veronese green. 

There were undoubtedly many other artists working at Pergamon whose names 
are lost to us. The famous Pompeian painting of Htrakles and Omphale (Fig. 497), 
which has been called an antique Rubens, may well be a copy of a Pergamene work, 
but we have treated in (his section only artists and copies of originals definitely con¬ 
nected with Pergamon, as far as our evidence points. 

We cannot prove that there was a school of painting at Rhodes. We infer it be¬ 
cause there was a famous school of sculpture in the island and because certain names 
of painters are identical with those of Rhodian sculptors. We should like to know 
whether the sculptor Tauriskos, who came from Tralles, and who made the famous 
group of Dirce trampled by the bull, was also responsible for the painting which 
deals with the same subject (Fig. 462). The sculptured group and the Pompeian 
painting obviously follow a common original which may fali anywhere between the 
middle of the Fourth Century and the end of the Third, and which was apparently a 
painting. 

One of the most famous artists of the Hellenistic age was Timomachos of Byzan¬ 
tium. 11 He lived, according to Pliny, in the time of Julius Cssar. The Dictator is said 
to have paid eighty talents, or about 0.000 for his Ajax and his unfinished Medea. 
He is known to have painted in addition; Orestes and lphigeneia i?i Ttiuris^ a por¬ 
trait of a gymnastic trainer; a picture of a distinguished family, and two men in 
cloaks, about to speak, one sitting, the other standing. Several of these paintings 
have come down to us in Pompeian copies, the most famous of which is the Medea. 

Two Medea types—a seated and a standing one — occur in Campanian paint¬ 
ing. The one which we prefer to link with Timomachos comes from Herculaneum 
and is in a fragmentary condition, only the figure of Medea being preserved (Fig. 
492), She stands in deep meditation, pressing her sword closely’ to her. Her eyes 
betray pain and anger. The painting is a masterful study of a soul tom by conflicting 
emotions. The tragic pathos of the figure is heightened by the drawn lips, open 
mouth, and tense brows. This Medea formed part of a group which was apparently 
similar to the copy seen in Figure 493. Here, the Pompeian artist has probably added 
to his original in perspective and in lighting effects, but the composition doubtless 
echoes the original of Timomachos. The figure of Medea is less fine than the one 
from Herculaneum but the outward calm and inward desperation indicate the same 
emotional turmoil. Medea, in this case, stands out illumined in bright sunlight com¬ 
ing from the front and bathing the bodies of the children. Her anxious attitude is 
contrasted with the carefree play of the children seated at the altar on which they 


*■ Pliny, 35,136. 
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are soon to be sacrificed. In the door stands the old pedagogue, who is perhaps 3 
Pompeian addition to the painting of Timomachos. Even in the altered copy, we feel 
the greatness of the original and observe the simple means employed to express the 
intense emotion of this gigantic battle of the soul. Violet and yellow, with some blue, 
mark the garments of Medea; the old pedagogue wears a grayish-green mantle while 
those of the children are deep red and blue. 

Some of the spirit of a fine original still iurks in a painting found at Pompeii, 
which depicts Orestes and Iphigeneia among the Taurians (Fig. 494;. The work 
may I5O back to Timomachos but this can in no way be proved. In the center, the 
priestess, Iphigeneia, with an idol of Artemis on her atm, prepares to descend the 
steps of a temple, the upper part of which is destroyed in our copy, The barbarian 
King, Thoas, is seated at the right with his spear-bearer beside him, while at the 
left stand the captives, Orestes and Pylades* their bands bound behind their backs. 
They are guarded by a spear-bearer with a yellow tiara drawn over his head. The 
two friends are finely contrasted ( Fig. 495)—the spirited, fiery- head of the defiant 
1 vlades forming a splendid foil for the dejected and resigned Orestes. The crimson 
mantle of Orestes is also opposed to the yellow one of Pylades, while Iphigeneia 
wears a white garment and stands before a pale violet curtain. The crown on the 
head of one victim and the flaming altar indicate the bloodv sacrifice which Is to 
occur after the purification. The brooding calm of Orestes and the intense excite¬ 
ment and anger 01 his companion are moods such as Tunotnachos liked to portray, 
as we have seen in his Medea. The breathless moment before a tragedy, the pathos of 
a situation and contrasting moods especially interested him. The painting is to be 
connected with Euripides’ tragedy, “Iphigeneia among the Taurians," although it 
varies from the tragedy in many respects, e-g,, in the meeting between Thoas and 
his captives. Iphigeneia is on the point of purifying her victims. Judged from an 
artistic point of view, the painting ranks high, Orestes and Pylades are superb Greek 
figures, probably created for an original which depicted the meeting between the 
youths and Iphigeneia. Two other paintings which portray this legend present no 
suggestion of connections with an important original** A third example from the 
house of Catullus Jucundus (Herrmann, PI. ng). j s superior to these. Yet another 
example has been found in the recent excavations at Pompeii in the Street of 
Abundance. 1 ** 

We have no monument which gives us a satisfactory idea of the Mad Ajax of 

=* Herrmann, op. rft„ pis. 117, 119. H. Bulk, Uxtersurk a» grirch, Theater*, PP „ 4 . 
ome C I ° n5 ' deiS *** background a stage background as also in the case of Fig. 493, c f. p. 279, 

’** I owe the information to Professor Rostovuseff of Yale University, See also H Philip 
part, “Iconugrapbie de ITfAigfaiie en Tauiide dEuripide/' Rev. beige dr pj,il rf d'hittoire 
IV (t 9 »S),pp. 5 ff- 
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Timomacbos. We recognize the type from several works among the minor arts, e.g., 
a terra cotta lamp. The hem b sealed beneath a tree resting hb head on his hand In 
an attitude of brooding dejection. He has Ms award In his hand and b pondering 
suicide. Before him Is a slain animal, 

A number of Eastern painters, whom it is difficult to localize, painted interesting 
worts of art. Ktesikles is known, according to Pliny, from an affront which he offered 
to Queen Stratonike, who received him without honor, "He painted her lying in (he 
arms of a fisherman* her reputed lover, aud had the picture exhibited in the port of 
Ephesus after he himself had sped away with ail sails set. The queen, however, did 
not allow the picture to be removed, as both portraits were excellent liken esses; 
Artemon seems also to have painted a portrait of this queen and a composition which 
represented Danae and pirates marveling at her^ There are some Pompeian paint¬ 
ings which treat the latter theme, but the charm of the original is cer ta i nl y lacking/ 1 
Artemonb Herakles and Beianelni, which is reproduced in several Campanian paint¬ 
ings, is more possible for us to conceive. 5 * One of the best copies, which may go back 
to Artemon, is seen in Figure 496. The moment is represented when Nessos begs 
Herakles for permission to carry Deianeira across the Even us river, which it was 
necessary for them to ford on their journey. Deiancira stands in a chariot drawn by 
two horses and b on the point of taking the small Hyllos in her arms. She is dressed 
in a violet chiton and wears a white veil drawn up over her head. Herakles appears 
to regard the centaur with distrust. The stream is vaguely seen in the foreground* In 
the background are trees and a wall. The outcome of the event was an attempt on 
the part of the centaur to outrage Deianeira. As a result of this, he was shot through 
the heart bv Herakles. The color scale reveals a predominating yellow, with brown¬ 
ish red for flesh tones, much use of green and some violet. Ihe cool effect of the 
color scheme in the painting Ls very pleasing. 

Other paintings by Artemon are little more than names lo ns -the Apotheosis of 
Herakles, and Lanmedon, Herakles h and Poseidon. There were many other painters 
working at this time in the Greek East, about whom we know so little that it b tiot 
worth while to discuss their works in detail- On the other hand, the compositions of 
certain nameless masters have a greater importance for us today and tell us more of 
the accomplishment of the artists of the time. One of these men painted the panel of 
‘Herakles and Omphale, JP a picture preserved for us today in a copy from the House 
of Marcus Lucretius, at Pompeii. As the beauty of ihe work lies largely in the 
masterful use of color, we shall not reproduce it here in Its entirety. TJerakies b 

' H Pliny, NrH.^St MQ- The translation is quoted From Jea-Blake* Sellers. 

M Pliny, NJi. t 35,139. ” C/* Helbig, Wandgcm&d*, No, tig + 

sa C/. Helbig, 1146 (Alinari 12026)— treated with mastery and apparently after a good 
original; Herrmann, Dm&maltr, Farhendruck, V f and PI. 147- 
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represented in the toils o/ Oraphale. The muscular giant is leading an effeminate life 
serving the Queen of Lydia, to atone for his murder of Iphitos. He is shown tor¬ 
mented hy his captors. At the right, Omphale, wearing his lion skin and carrying his 
dub. Casts a cold glance of scorn at him. A Love pipes in his ears and he is made srjart 
of by ah the Dionysian rahble. The painting is the creation of a colorist like Rubens 
the achievement of a man accustomed to working with masses. The upper part of 
the picture is a stream of greenish blue; the lower half makes much use of crimson 
and rich yellow. Against these grounds the warm flesh tones stand out. Figure 407 
gives a detail of the painting. The garment of Omphale is yellow with a blue border 
whilelerakles wears a red mantle lined with blue. In our reproduction, the head of 

" SUpP ° rted b >‘ Pr ^ JCB - * above, while below is 
Oniph.de, with the fine head of a Lydian servant behind her. As has been said the 

work may be copied after an original of the Pergamene school. The forms are heroic 
m scale and fill the entire space except for a small stretch of blue above the heads. 
° lhe eJ " Ven W* “printed, only three full figures are seen, but the impression 
of a oowd K well gl ven. In spite of the pitiful position to which Herakies has been 
reduced, be still dominates the scene. 

The pictures Which we tm-e been discussing are mainly example, of Greek 
megalography, doting Iron, the Third and Second Centuries n.c. In addition to these 
aere eo^ an extensive group of figure pointing, which possess a certain idyllic 
STT ■ '■'fy.^'^tic side Of Hellenistic art. One of the best 
rmd 5 ?“*? “ f ««-» J*«tag on marble from Herculaneum. 
ev ““ Py * Ccmur >' imposition but the spirit is that of Hellenistic 
^mlmg^At the nght Sdenus, weary from his ride, is seated on a rock, drinking 
rimn art.,tat offered hm, by the daughters of King Fandion, Ptocne and Philo* 

^ , nr8d dMkt >' at **“ ,rft “d covers him with her 

mantle. Only the front of the animal and the rear indicated in perspective are seen 

Two trees round out the composition. The coloring has suffered greatly; some ar el' 
and browns are faintly visible today with violet, red and veibw 6 

The phtyftd and coquettish element, known to have existed in certain Hellenistic 

YT' P ?T an “ P1K - ^ m0re treatment of sub- 

^, dayS “I*?™' “ ™“ w in h “ »***« «< Alexander and 
Roxana, In the composition which represents Ares and Aphrodite fPie 4 go> two 

T” ArK - hul ** “1-uish „, 5 ,uTof rite 
of wVh Ph |^ ’ T“ M ^ 1V t, bCen pM,ibl ' “ *■“ ta,liCT work. To the beauty 

?S’ “T “ d S° ,d PtePeminate. is added the grace ot 
^figures, the contrasts nf hgh. and shadow and the diagonal deveriy cut^rite 

«C Robert, t; Dermiide Silen,” Ball, Whckeimannsfrogt,, 23 (1859). 
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We could enumerate other pictures which show this ptayM element even more 
clearly—for example, the wrestling match between Pan and Eros before Dionysos 
and Ariadne (Fig. 500), or the Lovers with the nest or Loves,™ We shall not elabo¬ 
rate our thesis but shall turn rather to a consideration of certain additional types of 
compositions characteristic of the Hellenistic age. Among these were character 
painting, scenes from everyday life, and animal paintings. These became the fore- 
runners of modern canvases of this kind, 

Pliny mentions a painter Ku lutes, who executed small scenes from comedy. His 
clever "observation of life and joy in the popular, the homely, and ugly, are doubtless 
reflected in two mosaics by Dioskouridcs of Samos.^ One of these, we have had 
occasion to mention when we were discussing the beginnings of the impressionistic 
technique (Fig. 4451. There we noted the striving for realism in the handling of a 
street scene where strolling musicians were performing* The mosaic probably goes 
back to a prototype of the Fourth or Third Century B.c, but in its present lonn was 
doubtless made about 100 B.c. It apparently copied the spirit, the strength, and the 
impressionistic use of color of the original. The compos! lion is a simple one. Light 
and shadow are handled with great dexterity. A second work by Dioskourides repre¬ 
sented a young woman consulting a pharmaceut ria, or a magician dealing in love 
magic/ 3 The scene recalls the second Theocntean idyll and the mimes of Herodas. 
Two women are seated at a table advising with an old witch in regard to a love affair. 
One acts as an agent for her friend. At the right is a small maid-servant. 

Of a piece with works of this nature were the genre scenes depicting brothels, 
processions, the circus and the amphitheater, scenes in fullers shops, such as Simos 
painted, or the barber shops* cobblers' stalls, and eatables of Peiraikos- These men 
were the Dutch masters—the Jan Steens and Van Ostades of ancient times—work¬ 
ing with everyday life in all Its phases. *‘Odd bits - such as these have come down to 
us in degenerate form in Pompeian copies. 

One of the most charming paintings extant from antiquity gives us a scene taken 
from everyday existence i Plate I, color )* In the ^Flora * found at Stabue, near 
Pompeii, we have an ancient piece full of freshness and life. A young woman is 
shown gathering flowers and filling a basket which she carries on her arm. The blos¬ 
som which she plucks at the moment seems almost an afterthought as she turns in 
passing and breaks it lightly from the stem. Her soft, filmy garments of yellow and 
bluish white seem to be gently blown by the wind. They have slipped from her right 
shoulder leaving it bare and adding greatly to the beauty of the figure which Is seen 
in back view. The graceful turn of the body and the softness of the cheek have been 

^ Herrmann, Dmkmalerj PL 17. 

st M. Bieher and G. Rodenwaldt, tekr. f 26 (igtt ) f pp, 1 ft See Ch. IX + note 35. 

** Herrmann, /JewAfWflffr, PL 107* Herzog, Herondiis, 1 owe the reference to Professor 
Rtetovtseft 
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wdl caught by the painter. The drawing is delicate am] refined Here and there the 
painter employs patches of color impressionistically. The hand breaking off the 
flower, the hair, and the plants are done with unusual ingenuity with daubs of color 
put on in impressionistic fashion. Nowhere is there any sharp outline. The paintin* 

AS ha - *“ “ ll * WDVen of vapor a id ck ° 

t^ us\ml- t> he ^ agam5t a gra >'' green Z rom± its modernity seems striking 

f ^ ll J! ^‘- l,emstlc *&> although the human figure remains the dominant interest 
of the Creek arust other elements come to the fore to share in this preoccupation, 
Among these is a fondness for landscape and lor scenes with animals. In earlier 
Hellenistic art, there was a predilection for paintings with animals. An sample of 
b type o picture may be seen in an excellent mosaic from Pompeii, which belongs 
to the period of the Fust Style of decoration ( 200-80 b.c.). A lion is shown rending 
a panther in a rocky landscape (Fig. S or). Despite the faulty foreshortening and 
proportions o, the Lon the mosaic is executed with real power and is filled with the 
™ ence of wild life. The artist has presented a vivid scene of brute force, rage, and 

morlM] n rniflir? C | Sf* "* £“ has devetl > T arranged two wild beasts in 

mortal conflict bes.de a stream. Unlike the usual Greek artist, the maker of the 

mosaic had seen Lons and panthers and he was able to depict their vital struggles 

r Tw genUine m f cry - Th * cat ‘ Iike bod y the panther°and 
his spotted hide with us urn-texture have all been well observed. The lion stands 

tnumphant over his groveling; foe, digging his huge daws into the hloodstained body 
01 Jus enemy. He appears to be still trembling from the blow which has laid low li! 
victim; his muscles are tensely drawn and we can fairly hear the roar of fury emitted 
from his huge body. The representation or animals for their own sake probably 
came from Alexandria. A\e read of various kinds of beasts beiir* led in die procei 
sions and festivals of Ptolemy PhiJadelphos ” Ptolemy had a logical gard£ con- 
tiunmg panthers, lynxes, leopards, some oxen from Africa and India! wild asses from 
Sym, a giraffe a rhinoceros, and a white bear-to say nothing of mrc birds Many 
Pompman works of art have representations of animals which were at home along 

mlv tT^" ^e desem of Africa. These bear no relation to the fauna of Southern 
ltal> Such a painting is F.pre 502. from Pompeii, in which the antelope, elephant, 
and other animals of Northern Africa are presented. Unless the ItaJfcL were pic- 

VV ° rkS ° f art .^ VC Connecti °n with the animal life of the 
country. This fact becomes more evident when one looks at Pompeian mosaics A 

very- large number reflect the fauna and flora of the Nile valley (£ 503) 'in this 
example, we see a rhinoceros, an ichneumon, water-birds, a urius, other Egyp- 

Jetmings, N^iSirgl', SXn, ’ ° L °'* 1 Hlsto,rc dfi Ws, l, 1912; George 
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tian animals. The ibis and hippopotamus are favorites on the mosaics. Probably the 
animal hunts which came to play such an important part In Pompeian painting were 
also copied from those of the Ptolemies and eastern potentates. Walls covered with 
giant hunting scenes have been found in the new excavations in the Street of Abun¬ 
dance at Pompeii. These pieces may have been influenced by the Roman tenaiiones 7 
but an interest in animals of strange types doubtless arose among the Romans as a 
result of their contact with Northern Africa and Egypt. The paintings may thus 
illustrate the animal lore of the Hellenistic period. This theory would explain some 
of the strange beasts painted on the walls of a tomb at Marissa in Palestine {Figs. 

556-S59)* 

Another mosaic from Pompeii pictures a cat attacking a fowl, while below is a 
representation of live ducks and sea-food (Fig. 504K This animal piece shows the 
same clever observation of nature that we found in the lion mosaic but is drawn 
from domestic sources rather than from wild, life. It is in a class with the doves of 
Sosos, The lower section combines still-life with animals and may belong to the 
Xenion type of painting referred to earlier 4p. 310)- Figure 505, on the other hand, 
might be a cross-section from the aquarium at Naples, It betrays as keen an interest 
in the life of the sea as the makers of the mosaics had in the fauna of Northern 
Africa, Tracing out the various kinds of fishes represented here would delight the 
soul of an ichthyologist. The average student is satisfied to observe that they are 
extraordinarily fishy and active and terrifyingly realistic at times. A second mosaic 
from Palestrina presents similar subject matter* It is a seaptece containing a shore 
with a shrine of Poseidon and green water with fishes and crayfish swimming about. 3 * 1 

Sometimes these animal pieces form part of a landscape and are more important 
as landscape than for the representation of the fauna. Such is the case in i igure 506, 
where we see a lion rending a bull in a rocky region. The clever foreshortening 
of the hull r the high lights on the body and the modeling of the figures bespeak a 
practiced artist. But it is rather the action, the mastery of the third dimension and 
the handling of light in the mosaic, which interest us. These may ah represent certain 
advances on the part of the maker over his Hellenistic original. They indicate, how¬ 
ever* that the Hellenistic workers were setting their events in natural surroundings 
and were started on the wav toward compositions of unlimited spare. In the back¬ 
ground of the mosaic a startled cow is seen beside a stream. The composition k set 
obliquely in space. 

Idyllic landscapes, which combined animal and figure representations, frequently 
occur. One of these depicts a goddess seated under a tree, while near her sheep 
and goats graze in rolling country with a stream in the foreground (big, 507), The 

BB * R. Delbrtkk, HfJtmisihckc Banttn in Latium, Strassburg, 1^07, 1 , S 9 - I owe the inform 
matron to Professor RoslovUefF. 
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impressionistic method is extensively employed here, even for details such as the 
fleeces of the sheep. This peaceful scene is a decided contrast to one of the finest 
landscapes which we possess from antiquity (Fig, 377). The space here is not 
unlimited, hut the artist has mastered the third dimension. We have spoken of this 
mosaic as a pendant to the ccntauress of Zeuxis and have noted there the Hellenistic 
character of the work. This is observable in the fine use of chiaroscuro; in the per* 
sportive; in the contrast between animal and human traits; in the dramatic fury of 
the enraged centaur revenging himself on his enemies; in the feeling for nature, and 
in the opposed moods. The scene represents a centaur ess killed or wounded bv a 
tiger. The centaur now wreaks his revenge on the marauder. It is an idyll of wild 
life set with consummate ability In a rocky landscape, The colors used are yeilow, 
brown, red, lilac, white, and green. 

Landscape came la Italy from Hellenistic Greece, Ti grew out of a revulsion in 
Alexandria and other eastern sites against life in cities. Added to this was the 
impetus gained from contact with the wonderland of the Orient, where parks and 
gardens flourished. A return to nature seemed to offer some solace for the jaded, 
artificial existence in cities like Alexandria. Accordingly, we find recourse to nature 
not only in the poetry of Theokritos, but in the '‘Hellenistic'’ reliefs and in Alexan¬ 
drian landscapes, That landscapes and seascapes came from Egypt seems probable 
from the content of many landscape-paintings, We have spoken earlier of the Nile 
scenes and of the Egyptian flora and fauna found in painting and mosaic, Even more 
conclusive proof For the Egyptian origin of certain landscapes are the scenes where 
dwarfs and pigmies are engaged in battles with crocodiles and hippopotami (Fig. 
508}. Here, the subject matter points directly to Egypt, as do the architecture and 
the impressionistic technique. The spirit of rollicking sport, the droll humor and the 
element of caricature are all quite typical of Alexandrian taste. Thoroughly Egyp¬ 
tian is the Frseneste mosaic from the Temple of Fortuna, dating somewhere between 
So b.c, and 200 a_d. ( Fig. 509 S. Here an Egyptian landscape is represented tit flood. 
The foreground is filled with temple and ritual scenes, bits of army life, banquets, 
hunting, and scenes on the land. At the top of the mosaic, following the old Egyptian 
convention, is a desert inhabited by wild animals. Here, hunts are in progress. This 
mosaic may have grown out of an interest in animal lore but it looks more as if the 
artist were copying some great original from the Nile Valley. The Egyptian character 
of the architecture, the Nile boats and the faithful observation of the Nile animals 
suggest this (Fig. 510), although it is true that the artist sometimes falls short in 
depicting the wild life of the desert. It may have been such scenes as this that Deme- 
trios, the topographos, painted. The mosaic pictures life in Egypt in the late Ptole¬ 
maic and Roman periods. * ah 

ish j? or var } Q13: . theories as to the date of the Praties te mosaic, see R, Tielbriick. Hellenit:- 
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Portraiture was another branch of art which held a prominent place in Hellenistic 
times. We have records of so-called portraits as far back as the da vs of Polygnotos, 
when Panainos, the hrother of Phdrfias, is supposed to have painted some of the 
Persian and Greek generals engaged in the battle of Marathon. This report doubt¬ 
less meant nothing more than that certain individualized features were added to a 
type. Tlie first real portraiture probably began with Apelles in the age of Alexander. 
At this time, individualism came into its own. The numerous portraits of Philip and 
Alexander undoubtedly laid the foundation for the genre, although we do not seem 
to hear of painters who devoted themselves exclusively to portrait-painting. About 
too B.c. Iaia of Cyzicus painted portraits, especially of women. They were done in 
encaustic on ivory, and were probably the earliest miniatures known, Kota os made 
portraits that were fitted into family-trees. Masters of this kind must have illus¬ 
trated Varro’s Imagines, a book with seven hundred portraits of famous Greeks and 
Romans, published by Atticus. 44 The character of these works of art may be gathered 
from a series of portraits on glass, dating from the Third Century aj>.“ b The like¬ 
nesses on these discs were worked out in gold leaf. They are very interesting realistic 
family groups and portraits of individuals. 

Our ideas of Hellenistic portraiture are formed, for the most part, from a series of 
GrifiCo-Roman paintings on wooden panels.‘ i11 Most of these were discovered more 
than twenty-five years ago in northern Egypt near Cairo, in a region known as the 
Fayiim, At centers such as el-Rubaiyat Hawara, and Antinoe, over four hundred 
portraits have been found painted on panels of sycamore, linden, or, in some cases, 
cedar wood. They had belonged mainly to Greeks, Romans, and Jews in Egypt in 
the First and Second Centuries a.d. They occupied a section colonized by the 
Ptolemies. Because of their contact with the Egyptians there, the inhabitants 
adopted the Egyptian practice of mummification for their dear], but instead of using 

isebe Bauten in Laiium , Simssburg, 1907, 1 , S3 ft; e}. pp. 50, 59 £f„ O. Marmrchi, Bull. Com., 
? 3 ( lS 9 j)i PR- Pis. Ml; 3 a (1904), pp- 25S H.; Alii Accadcmia Pontif., X (1910 )\ 
Dante Vaglieri, Bait. Com,, 37 { 1909), pp. jij ff, ; Ralph Van Leman Magoffin, U A Study of 
the Topography and Municipal History' of rraneite,” Johns Hopkins University Studies in 
Historical and Political Science, NXVT (1908), pp, 49 ff. Some authorities place the mosaic 
in the lime of Sulla, others in the time of Hadrian or later. R. Pageostecher, B.P.IV,, 40 
(1920!. pp, S5 1 fit., nates the discovery of a mosaic with Nile scenes and pigmies at Thtnuis 
in Egypt, This proves in his opinion the Egyptian origin of the francs!e type of mosaic. No 
date can be assigned to the Egyptian example. 

a< Pliny. A H., 35. r47, 139- 

13 C. Albusiti, Rem. Mitth., 29 (1914). pp. *4° ff-. PI- XV, I ciri dorati del teno secoto 
dope Crislo. Cj. bibliography on glass. 

’“F. Studnfczka, “Tmajjmes lilustrium," Jahr., 38-39 11923-24), pp. 37 flf„ gives a study 
of early Hellenistic painted portraits of Theokritos and the family of Demetrius Pdinrketes 
as seen in later copies, such as the Boscoreale frescoes in New York and Naples. See p, 332. 
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an anthropoid coffin, they often placed a painted portrait of the deceased over the 
head of the mummy, fastening the picture carefully in the bindings of the mummy- 
wrappings or inserting it in the carton nage of the mummy-case (Fig. 511). The use 
of the anthropoid coffin with the head end in the form of a modeled mask goes back 
to an early period in Egypt. The Graeco-Rom an population adopted the mask made 
of canvas, cartonnage, plaster, or wood and used it beside the painted portrait. In 
some places, one style was preferred lo the other but the two types are contemporary. 
In the Fayum, painted portraits were preferred; in Ihe Soulh, the mask. Some sites 
have both. Masks are commonly found from the First to the Third Century a.d., hut 
later ones exist. 

The painted portraits are of inestimable value today, because they give us some 
splendid examples of ancient portraiture and because they tell us. along with painted 
stelae from Pagasas, the most that we know about the encaustic technique. They also 
give us an idea of the skilful use of impressionism by the painters of the period. 
Although they were not executed by great artists and although they vary greatly, 
they furnish some notion of the general level of work of a cross-section of the 
painters. Lastly, they are of great interest ethnologically, in that they furnish us 
with excellent material for the study of the types settled in Egypt in this period. 

The portrait-paintings were made for the most part during the lifetime of the 
individual and were designed to be hung in the houses of the living. Many of them 
have holes made for this purpose and some still have cords for attachment. One was 
found beside (he body, not fastened in a mummy-case, but set in a frame with a cord 
attached. At the death of the person painted, the portrait was taken down and cut to 
fit above the head of the mummy. Pieces of the panel that were chipped away have 
been found in the wrappings. That the likenesses were executed as a rule during the 
lifetime of the individual is shown by the fact that there are almost no portraits of 
old people and that a ijfty-year-old portrait is sometimes found with an eighty-year- 
old mummy. 

The panels were carefully executed by several methods, depending in part on the 
background and on whether wood or linen was to be used. First of all, the encaustic 
technique was employed, which demanded primarily the use of colors mixed with 
wax in a kind of paste. These were laid on with a hrush or cauterium. The metal 
cauterium was heated for the purpose of fusing the colors over the surface. Very 
often tempera painting was combined with the encaustic method; i.e. r the back¬ 
ground, garments, and minor details might be brushed in in tempera, leaving the 
head and neck to be done in the encaustic process. Other examples are wholly in the 
duller tempera method. In the case of the latter, a ground of chalk or gypsum had to 
be prepared over the panel to prevent any dampness from going through. This 
ground heightened the luminosity of the colors. It is practically always found when 
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linen is used. The greater number of portraits are done in encaustic. The coloring of 
the hair and flesh was laid on with a metal tool, while the garments and the back' 
ground were put on in encaustic also, but with a brush flowing with color. This use 
of the brush often gives a silky, shimmering glitter to the colors and heightens their 
power," 1 * 

The portraits are mostly life-size or somewhat smaller. They usually show the 
head, shoulders, and breast, but sometimes only the head and neck. The full-length 
ones are late, and, in general, it follows that the more of the figure shown, the later 
the portrait. The sitter is usually seen in front or three-quarter view against a gray- 
blue or yellow ground. The light on the face is often from the right hut on occasion 
it comes from overhead. The colors are mostly laid on for their effect from a dis¬ 
tance and usually are handled impressionistically. Near at hand, one sees that the 
sticky wax colors have been put on with a spatula and fused into one another in a 
kind of mosaic effect (Fig. 512). The color of the face is often brown with rose on 
the cheeks and forehead. On the lips, various shades of red are found. Frequently, 
there is a streak of white down the bridge of the nose. The relief of the pigment as 
it stands out from the surface adds to the effect of light and shadow and gives depth 
to the coloring. The encaustic technique represents the nearest approach made by the 
ancients to effects gained in modem times by oil painting. 

The fact that one mummy-panel in Cairo has on the back of it certain observa¬ 
tions to be followed in the painting—notes, as it were, on the sitter—indicates that 
the panels were not painted in front of the individual, at least in all cases. They axe 
so very lifelike in quality, however, that it seems almost inevitable that some of 
them were made from life. In general, Hellenistic portraiture probably depicted 
types with certain individual characteristics added. In Figures 513 and 514, we have 
the Greek type of youth individualized in the two cases, while Figure 515 might be 
the sister of the pair. She is black-haired, with brown eyes and with a warm reddish 
yellow for flesh tones. She wears a purplish red garment, white beads, and golden 
earrings with drops. Far more individualized and interesting from the technical side 
is the portrait of a man dating, to judge from the beard and hair, between 161 and 
169 — the age of Lucius Venis (Fig. 516). The impressionistic handling of color 

here is unusually successful. Figure 517, now in the National Gallery in London, is 
the portrait of a woman of twenty-five with a rather thin face and sallow complexion. 
The eyes and hair are brown; the lips, red. A very little rose is used on the cbeeks 
and a reddish violet garment contrasts well with the bluish-gray ground. Her neck¬ 
lace and earrings have a dark green coloring, with some white and gold. She is dated 
by Petrie about 130 A.D. 

A charming portrait of a child is seen in Figure 518. She is dressed in a yellow 


« b See Ch. XI, pp. 4*5-426. 
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garment with red stripes and loots on ihe world with dark brown eyes of wonder. 
Most of the portraits show rather large, luminous eyes. This may have been the 
result of the “make-up'' common In Egypt, which was used to exaggerate the size of 
the eyes, or, it may have been in part an artistic convention, because large eyes were 
apparently always considered beautiful in that region. Not only do many portraits 
have this feature, but a large number also have long, oval faces, narrowing toward 
the chin; broad brows, and prominent noses. These similarities indicate a type 
behind the vital rendering of the individual. The modernity of Figure 519 is very 
striking and the panel shows once more the elaborate use of the spatula and the 
impressionistic handling of color. 

Among the finest examples of portraiture which we have today are those seen in 
Figures 520-523. The head of a mao, now in the Ny Carlsberg in Copenhagen, pre¬ 
sents a very ruddy-faced, unsensitive Roman with a thick neck—a type seen fre¬ 
quently in Italy today {Fig, 520 ). The portrait is painted on linen and makes use of 
red lines on the forehead for wrinkles and shading. Patches of white occur on the 
nose and lips and the shading on the lower part of the cheeks and chin sometimes 
passes into a yellowish green. Yellow also appears and brownish red. Although the 
upper part of the head is lost, we feel the individual before us very vivid IV. 

Also on linen is the portrait of Aline (Fig. 521). This woman died at thirty-five, 
as the inscription from the tomb tells us. The figure is a rather matronly' one. The 
features are heavy and full. The face is modeled by means of red, hatched lines— 
the same technique found in fifth Century- vase-painting (cf. Fig. 375). The ground 
of the portrait is a grey-brown, which is dark on the side of the light and brighter on 
the shadow side. The flesh tones are yellow to red, the chiton gray, with violet 
shadows. The portrait probably dates about 1 71 a.d The method used is tempera. 
The eyebrows are of a greenish cast and are rendered by short, upright brush-strokes. 
The hair is dark brown and falls in ringlets about the face. She wears a golden neck¬ 
lace and earrings. This mummy was one of five found at Ffawara, the ancient Arsinoe, 
in a chamber built of sun-dried bricks. The group included the father and mother 
and three children. The father and one child had gilded masks; the other three 
mummy-portraits, painted on linen. 

In Figure 522, we have the head of a plainer, older woman with the face of an 
invalid. The hair is done in very simple fashion, pulled back closely, recalling the 
mode in the day's of Faustina, about 140 ajj. In fact, meet of the portraits are dated 
from the treatment of the hair, from jewelry, and from certain inscriptions. In the 
case of men, the presence or absence of a beard forms a criterion for dating. The 
flesh in rhis example is a yellowish color, the hair brown, the garment white, 'The 
woman wears no adornment of any kind. The heavily shaded eyes, with furrows 
beneath, and the lines around the mouth indicate physical suffering. 
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Th«? bead shares certain traits with one of the most interesting portraits of antiq¬ 
uity—namely, the likeness of Hermione (Plate XV, color). The plainness of the 
hair, the thin face, and sad eyes where no smile appears, are common to the two. 
Hermione was a teacher in Egypt in the Second Century AJ>.. and was probably one 
of the earliest women who taught the classics, although she doubtless shared this 
profession with Sappho, Famphila, and perhaps Corinna. However that may be, her 
head is the first portrait which we possess of a woman teacher. The face of Her¬ 
mione is a joyless one. We do not know whether to sympathize with the young who 
under her eye, or to regret, rather, that the profession was so uninspiring. In 
any case, the Hermione type seems to be self-perpetuating in the academic world. 
The portrait is on linen and makes much use of yellow for the fiesh, tinged with a 
rose coloring, which is deepened around the mouth and about the eyes. The hair is 
brown. The reddish lids give to the eyes a heavy, tired fook. The inscription reads, 
Hermione gram mat ike, Le., Hermione, “Reader in the Classics.” 

The portrait of a youth in New York with a gilder! wreath about his head is a 
masterpiece of impressionistic workmanship (Fig. 523,1, .About the mouth is a streak 
of white; patches of white occur on the forehead, around the eyes, and down the 
bridge of the nose. A generous use of it is also made about the dark brown iris of 
the eye. The pigment stands out in relief over the painting. The ground is gray, the 
lips and ears rose, the flesh tones brownish yellow. The eyelashes are brownish 
black. This also appears on the brows. 

Full-length portraits are found in the late period. A fine example of this type is 
to be seen in the Metropolitan Museum. They continue into the Byzantine Age. 

The painter began by sizing or preparing his panels. In the case of the distemper 
technique, he covered the ground with a preparation of chalk or gypsum. Next, he 
outlined the head of his figure with a black line and indicated the mouth and eyes. 
Then he often brushed in the ground and drapery, proceeding afterward to the face 
and hair. Where distemper alone was used, he worked with a brush entirely. If wax 
was employed, he probably put in his background and garments first, with a brash 
dipped in melted wax, but he might oi course employ tempera for this. Following 
these preliminaries, he laid a wax paste over the face and neck, putting it on with the 
aid of a heated metal instrument and keeping the panel warm while at work. This 
technique was a slow one and is probably the reason why tempera was often com¬ 
bined with the use of wax for the face. 

The surprising things about the portraits are their freshness and convincing truth. 
The essential traits are expressed simply ami directly and accessories such as gar¬ 
ments and adornments are subordinated in the interest of form, line, and color. 
Except for the large staring eves, they seem very modem to us today. This is because 
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of their realistic character and the impressionistic method employed. II portraits of 
this nature were made in the first three centuries of our era, we may well believe that 
the earlier Hellenistic age produced some splendid examples of the art. A comparison 
between some of the portraits from the I'ayiim and Roman examples will show—as 
the paintings themselves do—that Greek portraiture dealt primarily with types. Pro¬ 
ceeding from the type, the artist, who was really an artisan, individualized his mate¬ 
rial and presented a very speaking likeness of his subject In most cases, the portraits 
are probably from life and are not drawn from memory. 

The use of the encaustic technique apparently arose from an attempt on the part 
of the painter to bring in greater warmth of color and strength of light than could be 
obtained with the tempera process. These examples of portraiture prove that the 
painters gained the same richness of effect which modem artists have obtained with 
oil. Skill in painting impressionistically reached a high level with this technique. In 
fact some of the best examples of ancient impressionism which we possess are to bq 
found in this series of paintings. 

DECORATIVE WALL-PAINTING 

Decorative wall-painting played a minor part in the adornment of houses in the 
Hellenic world. We have the story of Alcibiades who made the artist, Agatharchos, a 
prisoner, until he painted the walls of his house,** and we have an account of the 
decoration by Zeuxis of the palace of King Archelaos of Macedon." In the Fourth 
Century, there was probably a moderate amount of ornamentation on the upper part 
of the walls of buildings, if we are to judge from the decoration of Hellenistic tombs. 
But we may gain an even dearer idea of the decoration of houses in the Third and 
Second Centuries from buildings and houses at Pergamon, Priene, Delos. Thera, 
Olbia, Kertch,—the ancient PanticapEum,-—and Pompeii, 

The mural system of decoration In Hellenistic Greece and Italy was based on the 
old Hellenic structural system of the wall, with its quadruple distribution into base¬ 
board, intermediate joining course, central portion, and comice. We have explained 
how this arrangement grew out of the materials employed in the wail (p. $oo >. This 
structural division into horizontal sections, Rostovtaeff traces as far back as Egy pt.** 
It is found in paintings like the Cretan fresco (Fig. 134 t and the MycenEan wall- 
decoration from Tiryns I Fig. 179 b From Crete, it probably passed to*Ionia; thence 
to Etruria and Greece. Buildings such as the Propylrea in Athens and the Stoa of die 
Athena Sanctuary at Pergamon reveal this same arrangement," It is found before 

” Andocides, Contra Ak., 17; Pint., Ale., 16. it yj{ f 

" M, RostovtzeEf, “Ancient Decorative Wall-Painting,*’ j.R 39 (igig), pp! 14^-163. 

" W. Doipfeld, “Gesimse unter Wandmakrrien Atk. Mittk., 36 (ipu), pp. &j&Cf. 

p. Si. 
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the ''First Pompeian” style in certain structures in Egypt, 5 outbem Russia, and Italy 
-—but the decoration followed different lines in different regions, three main types 
being observable—the Alexandrian structural style, the Oriental, as seen in Asia 
Minor and Southern Russia, and the Italian. 3 ** 

In the tomb of Sidi Gabcr, near Alexandria, we have a continuation of |hk old 
Greek structural style 1 " and a forerunner of the later Pompeian styles. In this build¬ 
ing (Fig. 524), there are two rooms preserved today* In the first, there is a blue 
socle, followed by a row of alabaster rectangles above. These are united with the 
upper part of the wall by a black band. Above the black band are fields of solid 
color—red with blue above—while at the top is a cornice. In the second room, which 
contained the funeral couch, the colors change. The bottom is red. Above this is gray, 
while at the top is a broad blue-gray surface, adorned with typically Hellenistic 
garlands. The characteristic element in this Greek structural style is the horizontal 
zone-dccoratitm. This arrangement is slightlv altered in the second room of Sidi 
Gaber, where we find Doric pilasters supporting a narrow red field above and resting 
on one below. This decoration lightens the upper part of the wall and foreshadows the 
development of the second style. 

A further stage in the history of decorative wall-painting may be seen in Delos. 41 
In Figure 525, we discover once again the Hellenic emphasis on the horizontal divi¬ 
sions of the wall. This type of wall did not readily admit of pictures because of the 
heavy use of rectangles in different colors, but we occasionally find a frieze employed, 
as in this case. Here, Erotes are seen busily engaged in sport or occupied about 
an altar with offerings. This kind af decoration probably influenced the small friezes 
of the fourth style in the House of the Vettii at Pompeii. In the Delian example, one 
sees a red socle at the bottom of the wall, with black orthostates above, separated 
by a white field. There follows the frieze of Erotes, while above this, the wall is 
marked off into white rectangles of equal size, outlined with red. These blocks of 
stucco are in relief. This is a mark of the First style, which was essentially an archi¬ 
tectonic plastic style in stucco. The various blocks and details, such as pilasters and 
cornices, were of stucco moulded in relief. 

The upper part of the wall in Delos was sometimes treated more freely, with inno¬ 
vations such as Doric pilasters supporting a coffered ceiling seen in perspective (Fig. 
526), As Delos was completely destroyed in the eighties of the First Century we 
might expect to find here forerunners of the Second Pompeian style and our example 
shows that a beginning was made in this direction. The lower part of the wall still 

Rostov* zeff proposes to tall the first Pompeian style, the Hellenistic structural style, 

10 R. Pagens lecher, Xekropolis, 1919, p. 170. This description is burrowed from Pagcn- 
stecher's work. 

41 M. fiuhml, “Peintures miirales et mnsaicjues de Delos,” Mon. Fiat , XIV (1908). 
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adheres to the old structural type. In the upper had! are red and yellow blocks of 
stucco and narrow strips imitating marble or else decorated with a meander pattern 
and bounded by a moulding. The new element consists in decorating the part of the 
wall above the cornice and in giving with Mr brush an Illusion of a building seen in 
perspective. The third dimension and the relieving of the heavy stucco work are well 
handled in the coffered ceiling and its supporting members. This wail-decoration at 
Delos is Lhe richest representative of the Oriental branch of the structural style 
which we possess,, though some good examples occur at Ptmticapaum^ (Fig. 481). 
Similar types come from Priene," from Magnesia on the Meander” and from 
Thera, 11 

The vertical divisions found on some of the Delian walls are not isolated examples. 
Such decoration is seen in Greek architecture of the Hellenistic age. Dorpfeld has 
pointed this out in the case of Pergamon and other sites, 111 The upper part of the 
walls sometimes had windows or niches. What Is new in the Italian group is the 
opening up of the wall to give a view into space and the extensive introduction into 
the upper part of the wall of niches, and the like; “the rich development both in real 
architecture and in painted Imitations." In Italy, the vertical divisions predominate 
and are emphasised—doors and window-frames, columns, pilasters, and the like. 
This creative departure from the Hellenistic structural decoration finally culminated 
in the architectural style, a product peculiar to Italy."* 

A typical example of Lhe First style at Pompeii is seen in Figure 5*7, from the 
house of Sallust. Doors and pilasters in relief emphasize the verticals, while the 
stucco of the wail is painted in gay colors from the yellow socle to the top. Black, 
yellow, and violet, red, and green occur on the stuccoed blocks. Marbling effects 
also play a role. In the upper part of another wall from the same house we find 
decoration somewhat similar to the Delian example of Figure 536, except that Ionic 
half columns replace Doric pilasters. 1 ' From such examples, and from the Delian 
frieze, a development to the Second style was not far to seek and we find it coming in 
about 80 B.c, Probably, paintings such as the Odyssey landscapes ( Fig, 5291 Inditate 
the next stage of progress after the Delian frieze. 

The Second Pompeian style and its origin have been a matter of much discussion, 

* a Rostovtzeff, op. dt., and PI. VI, 1 and 2. 

** T. Wiegand and H, Schrader, Prime. Berlin, 1904. pp. 308 ff. 

** C. Humana, J. Kohte, C, Watzinger, Alagnesia am Maunder, p, 138. Figs. 149. 15a. 

” Sillier von GUrtringen, Thera, III, 143, 148, and PI, IV; 162. 164; Pis. T-IT Fie 154 

14 W. Dorpfeld, loc. dt. 

<IU Rcstovtzeff uses the term architectural (or the .Second, Third, and Fourth Pompeian 
styles. Architectural is equivalent in this discussion to the Second style. 

17 A. Hut, Geickirhte dtr decorative ft Wtindmderd in Pompeii, Berlin, 1882. FI, I, b c 
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What led the Italians lo break tip the will with vistas into the open? Some have 
thought it was the influence of the theater, where painted stage-settings .md back¬ 
grounds for the actors gave an impetus to scenes in perspective. However, the 
tendency to open the upper part of the wall and so lighten the somewhat heavy 
mural effect, we have seen earlier in the First style at Delos, where attempts at |>er- 
spcctive and space representation are already present The numerous vertical divi¬ 
sions of the First style and the upper p;irt of the wall broken by niches, windows, and 
the like, no less than the frieze found at Delos, prepare for the Second style. We 
may sav, then, that the germs of the Second style already existed in the First, but 
that the Second had a peculiarly Individual development in Italy and one that em¬ 
phasized particularly the architectural side, 

Some authorities have wished to emphasise the influence of stage-decoration on 
the Second Pompeian style, citing as an illustration certain wall-decorations from the 
bouse of Fannius Sinister at Boscorede (Fig, 528), now in the Metropolitan Mu¬ 
seum in New York. Vitruvius, the great architect of the Augustan age, in discussing 
the stage-decoration of the ancients, says: “Tragic scenes are pictured with columns, 
pediments, statues, and other objects suited to kings: comic scenes exhibit private 
dwellings with balconies and views representing rows of windows; satyric scenes are 
decorated with trees, caverns, mountains, and other rustic subjects delineated in 
landscape style,"* 1 ' From this account, it is evident that architectural structures 
played a part in the adornment of the Hellenistic theater. 

The walls of the cubiculum of Fannius Sinistor illustrate the early stages of the 
architectural style with views of moderate depth. They may possibly follow the 
manner of Hellenistic stage-decoration and may illustrate the scatturum front as. 
Examples of the tragic background may be seen where the round tholos occurs; of 
the comic, in the view at the right, with its balconies and windows. The satync 
setting is illustrated at the left, where a rocky cave and fountain are found in the 
foreground with a vine-covered pergola above, However we are to interpret this evi¬ 
dence, the paintings exhibit the use of perspective applied to architecture and an 
interest in landscape ill unionism. Between the pilasters one looks into landscapes of 
limited depth in which architecture plays a part, it is quite possible that the Hellenis¬ 
tic theater did influence the Second Pompeian style as Herrmann has claimed, 1 ' 
From the theater the artist brought into the house a type of decoration which was 
not wholly suitable for Its purpose. 

An excellent example o( the Second style with landscape vistas is found in a series 

“ VltE, Dt Arch., V, 6, 9. 

** P. Herrmann, £JMF., 39 (1919), pp, 1227 ff. Rec., R. Pagenstecher, Alcxandrinische 
Stud ten, 1917. A. M. Friend, ‘The Portraits of the Evangelists in Greek and Latin Manu¬ 
scripts," Art Studies, 1929, 
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of paintings from a house on the Esquiline, the walls of which were adorned with 
scenes from the Odyssey (Fig. 529). We know from Vitruvius that this subject was 
a favored one. 6 " The frieze consists of episodes from die wanderings of Odysseus, 
They are united by pilasters painted red. Between these one looks as if through an 
open window into an extended landscape with far-distant views. The method is a 
continuous one. The source of this continuous narrative style, which joins together 
a series of episodes by means of a connected background is die Hellenistic East, The 
best and earliest e x a m ple known today is the small Teiephos frieze from Pergamon. 61 
Architectural and landscape elements play a prominent role here. 

In the Odyssey paintings, which are our best ancient landscapes, we have a frieze 
some fourteen meters long and two meters high, consisting originally of eight panels 
joined together by painted red pilasters. The first five are preserved and give us the 
adventures of Odysseus in the land of the cannibalistic Ltestrygones, on'the island 
of Circe and in her palace. The sixth is destroyed. There follows the seventh depict¬ 
ing the Entrance to the Underworld and a part of the eighth dealing with Sinners in 
Hades. The loss of half a panel was due to an opening broken in the wall. The 
arrangement of the wall-decoration here could have developed from the First style 
as it is seen in Delos. The pilasters in the Odyssey landscapes are painted red, with 
yellow capitals, and the wall between is treated as open space. 

We have found that the real prototype of the continuous narrative method goes 
back to the Hellenistic East, The Odyssey landscapes are Hellenistic in their origin. 
We shall return to them in our discussion of landscape where they will be taken up 
as an outgrowth of Hellenistic landscape-painting. Their Hellenistic affinities are 
observable in the Greek inscriptions, in the personification of the Spring, the Beach, 
and the like, and in the continuous narrative style. On the other hand, the develop¬ 
ment toward unlimited space is a Roman contribution, although the Hellenistic age 
undoubtedly deepened the space-composition of earlier day's. Pfuhl has suggested 
that in the Odyssey landscapes we see the older Hellenistic’taste; in the Boscoreale 
paintings, Italian Acridity. But there is much that is Roman in the Odyssey land¬ 
scapes, such as the subordination of figures to the landscape and much that fe Greek 
in the Boscoreale frescoes such as the scale of the figures and the stage-like back¬ 
grounds. The scenes in our illustration depict Odysseus in the land of the Lsstrygo- 
nes and the destruction of his ships. 

A more definitely architectural style may be found on the walls of the house of 
Uvia on the Palatine, In the fresco representing lo watched by Argos, which was 
probably copied after Niklas ( p, 279), the painted architectural elements framing 
prospect views, present the essential characteristics of the Second style (Fig. 5J0 f 


" Vitr., op. cit., VTI, 5,2. 

61 Alter turner von Pergamon, ITT, 2 (1910), Pis, 
Greek Sculpture, New York, 1927, PI. 41*. 
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Much use is made of perspective and the figures are reduced in size and fitted into 
landscape surroundings. The central panel Is usually surrounded by an architectural 
frame. The emphasis on the distant view and on the architectural framework is 
distinctly Italian and in this direction lay the originality of the Roman. This develop¬ 
ment was prepared for by the peculiar form of the Italian First style. In addition to 
the horizontal divisions, vertical elements appear everywhere. From the socle to 
the cornice the walls are divided by columns, pilasters, doors, windows, niches, and 
half columns. Real architecture is apparently copied. 

Another important Italian contribution was polychromv. The rich red grounds on 
either side of the central panel are contrasted with fresh green at either end and 
light browns. Black is used as a ground for the small panels in the sode, or it out¬ 
lines various architectural members. Yellow and grayish white are commonly found. 
The delightful panel at the right (c/. Fig. 543), where Folyphemos is seen pursuing 
Galatea against a Campanian background of soft brown mountains, is especially 
beautiful because of the bluish green of the sea and the sepia coloring, 1 " 

In addition to this architectural decoration with prospect 'views, the old megajog- 
raphy of earlier Greek times lived on in the friezes of the Second style. Excellent 
examples of this are observable in the painting of the Aldobrandmi Wedding and in 
frescoes on the walls of the Villa Item near Pompeii. 

The Aldobrandini Wedding is a fresco on stucco, about eight feet long (Fig. 531L 
It was found in a house on the Esquiline and remained in the Villa of Cardinal Aldo¬ 
brandini until i8ti. Tn 1838, it was taken to the Library of the Vatican. Whether it is 
a copy of an earlier Greek work or a late creation of a Neo-Attic master with eclectic 
tendencies remains uncertain.” The wall in the rear seems to argue for the latter; 
some of the forms point to an earlier date. The background is a grayish violet wall 
which seems to suggest more than one room—a central one, or thalamos, in which 
the marriage couch is placed; one at the left, and perhaps a vestibule at the right. 
Above the wall, greenish blue appears. In the middle of the painting, on a couch 
spread with a dark green coverlet, the modest bride sits, wearing yellow slippers and 
a white garment drawn up over the back of her head. Beside her is Aphrodite, or 
Peitho, with a violet mantle wrapped around the lower part of her figure. She appears 
to be pleading with the bride. Hymenaios, a lovely youth, crowned with a green and 

111 According to Baiungarten-Poland-Wagner, Die keUntistisck-ramisehe Kultur, PI. VTl t 
text, the panel at the right comes from a neighboring room. Vs. this view, G. Ferret, Rev, 
Arch., 22 (1870-1871), p. 47, who places the fresco on the back wall ol the room which has 
Io and Argos on the right wall. 

F Fftihl, Gott. Gclckrt, Am., iqid, p. S24, argues that the painting is a creation of 
a Neo-Attic classicist who may have derived much inspiration and even whole figures from 
creations of the Hellenistic Age. Cf., also, W. He! big, FUhref* I, 267. Vs. these views, cf. 
H. BuIJe, op. at., PL 316, pp. 654 ff. Pfubi. Motorei uud Zekhnung der Grkchen, ft, 875. 
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yellow garland and garbed In a dart red garment reclines against the foot of the 
couch. At the left, Charis, or Peitho, leans on a pillar and pours perfume for the 
bride. A group of three figures is found at either end. At the left, the mother, a 
matrouly figure in white, with a yellow chiton, tests the warmth of the bridal foot 
bath which two servants are preparing. Music is beginning at the right. A woman 
strikes the lyre. A figure in yellow shakes some perfume or incense into a metal 
basin with a high foot. Perhaps her companion who wears a pointed crown is the 
one who sings the marriage hymn. I he participants in a marriage procession arc 
represented here, after they have arrived at the marriage chamber. It is the moment 
when Hymenaios will summon the bridegroom during the singing of the epithala- 
mium. Some have interpreted the woman pleading with the bride as the protmba. In 
this case, the youth at the foot of the couch wouid be considered the bridegroom or 
his attendant. This does not seem probable. 

The picture belongs to a great tradition and may be a copy, although most scholars 
incline to see in it a creation of a Neo-Attic classicist who drew from earlier material. 
The coloring is especially striking—golden brown and yellow, green and gray, violet 
and red brown predominating. The stronger colors emphasise the center. The figure 
of Hymenaios is done impressionistically. Broad red brush strokes have been put 
otf the brown of his flesh in parallel fashion to indicate the modeling and flesh tones." 
The painting was executed in a rather hasty, sketchy way. The same manner is used 
on the lips, forehead, cheeks, and nose. This painting and the Odyssey landscapes 
are well published, partly in color, partly in photographic process, in the monu¬ 
mental work of Kogan.* 2 

The tjfeek serenity and calm of this painting contrast strongly with the agitated 
atmosphere and vigorous action of the paintings on the walls of the Villa Item near 
Pompeii. Here, in the Triclinium, the artist has depicted certain rites in honor of 
Dionysos, performed in the presence of the god and Ariadne (Fig, 532 >. Almost 
opposite the entrance occurs the figure of Dionysos reclining in the arms of Ariadne. 
At the left is an old Silenus accompanied by two satyrs. One is holding a mask, the 
other is gazing intently into a bowl, divining events’ by looking into a vessel filled 
with liquid. Here images of future happenings, or of the god of the oracle might be 
seen. 

The paintings begin at the left of the entrance (Fig. 533). At the end are two 
women and a young boy scanning a scroll. He is doubtless a youthful servant of the 
god. considered bv some to he Dionysos himself. He is reading a ritual for the seated 
woman who is thought to be initiating her companion at the left into the mysteries. 
In the panel which follows, a priestess is seated at a table. She is, in all probability. 

" B - Nogara, Lc Nozsc tUdobumdine (Callczbm det Ptilazzi Aposiotici), II (ion,) Pis 
I-VIU; Color Plate VII. 91h 
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unveiling an offering to the god—perhaps the gift of the woman initiate at the left. 
A young priestess assists her, while from the left a maiden much like the “Maid of 
Antium‘ J approaches with a plate of offerings. This group is followed by one of three 
satvrs—an old satyr enthusiastically playing the lyre and two seated figures, one 
playing the pipes, the second—a young girl satyr — offering her breast to a kid I Fig. 
554). Toward these satvrs, a woman Rees in terror, drawing her mantle over her 
head. She has probably witnessed the unveiling of the phallos which is represented 
as taking place in the panel immediately following the divination by the satyrs and 
the group of Dionysos and his consort. A woman is kneeling beside a Uknan, unveil¬ 
ing the sacra of Dionvsos. At sight of the phallos, a young girl has fled and buried 
her head in the lap of an older woman (Fig. 535>. A winged figure, who may be 
Dike, Justice, or Tdete, the personification of the mysteries, —like an avenging angel 
driving Adam and Eve out of Paradise,—raises aloft a lash to inflict a ritualistic 
flagellation. At the right of these figures, a nude woman, seen in back view, strikes a 
pair of cymbals and begins a dance. She is probably a happy initiate. Perhaps the 
noise was intended to drown the cries of the initiate or to increase bacchic frenzy. 
The wall at this point is broken by a window, on the other side of which a woman is 
shown at her toilet. She is assisted by a servant and by an Eros holding a mirror. 
This may represent the attiring of an initiate for the mysteries. At the left of the 
entrance a second seated woman is represented. 

These paintings are not only of extreme interest because of their mystical subject 
matter — the presentation of a ritualistic flagellation, the uncovering of the sacred 
Hknon, or basket, and divination by gazing into a bowl—but also because of their 
style. Against a background of the sontaJJed First style, with a colored socle and red 
panels above, life-size figures are painted as if they were standing on a stage, or 
podium, seen in perspective. The figures are modeled out of light, as it were, and 
stand out in strong relief before the wall which is emphasized as a wall by the use 
of panels and pilasters. Figure 536 shows the use of the impressionistic technique in 
modeling the sprightly figure of a dancing satyr. The method employed is similar to 
the one which we found in the case of Hymenaios in the “AJdobrandini Wedding." 
The face of this satyr also reveals the vigorous realism frequently seen In the heads 
of the figures. 

The work is conceived as a true mural painting, not as a series of panels set Into 
an architectural frame, as so often happens.** This affects the coloring, as Miss Cooke 
has shown, and results largely in flat tints that are best suited to the decorative style. 
Furthermore, the composition forms a continuous narrative in which the principal 
actors and chief groups arc made to stand out by the device of placing pilasters 

“Ml# p. B. Mudie Cooke, ‘ The Paintings of the Villa Item at Pompeii,” JHS, t III 
< 1913), pp. 157 ff. t gives an excellent account of die paintings. 
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lit hind them. On the whole, a great advance in pictorial power is evident in this 
work. The painting is executed in tempera and makes especial use of cinnabar in the 
wall fields, violet brown for the pilasters, and yellow, green, and lilac. In contrast 
to the frieze-like character of the Aldobrandint Wedding, which Is governed rather 
by plastic laws, we have here a fine example of Greek megalography dominated by 
pictorial laws. In all likelihood, it follows a Hellenistic original, perhaps one from a 
sanctuary or Dionysos at Smyrna. Miss Cooke argues this on the basis of inscrip¬ 
tion al evidence which proves the prominence there of the cult of Dionysos Breseii 
the frescoes from Boscoreale give us copies of Hellenistic wall-paintings which 
reveal artistic power and mastery of light and shadow. They probably date after the 
age of Sulla. \\ e have seen that some of the walls were painted with a strong feeling 
for architectural decoration and for views of limited depth (Fig. 5 a8). In addition to 
these scenes, there were colonnades rendered in perspective, set before panels bril¬ 
liantly painted in red, green, yellow, purple, and white. In the Tabiinum were fine 
festoons of fruits and leaves hung from bulls’ heads, while a mask, a bell, or a basket 
is suspended from the center of each garland. The figure decoration in its types 
shows a certain similarity to the designs occurring on the frescoes from the Villa 
Item, On the back wall of the Triclinium, or dining-room, against a sacral landscape 
Aphrodite and Eros appeared; on the right, the Graces; at the left, Dionysos and 
Ariadne. On the right or east wall, now in the Metropolitan Museum in New York, 
two figures were seated in the center—a man partially nude, and a woman; at the 
left, a woman playing the lyre was seen, with a young girl behind her chair (Fig, 
5371 ; while at the right, was a standing woman with a shield. The heads are strongly 
individualized and writers have been inclined to recognize in the paintings the owner 
of the Villa; bis daughter playing the lyre, and, in the case of the aged rSan, perhaps 
his old father (Fig, 538). More recently, Studniczka has wished to see in these 
figures, members of a Macedonian ruling family. The nude male figure is identified 
by him as Demetrios Poliorketes, accompanied by his sister, 65 The paintings from 
the west wall of the Villa are preserved in the Museum at Naples. A stern-looking 
man with a spear is seated, gazing at a matronly woman. Studniczka sees in these 
figures Antigouos IT, Gonatas, the son of Dem'etrios Poliorketes, and his mother 
PhiTa, a distinguished woman of character and ability, The elderly man. who looks 
like a philosopher, may, in his opinion, be one of the young king's teachers, possibly 
Menedemos. Other paintings belonging to the Villa depict a courtesan plaving the 
lyre (Fig. 3371, and Ptolemais, the daughter of Demetrios’ sister and his last wife 
She is seen bearing a shield in her hand. The paintings are probably historical but it 


"^Studniczka, “Imagines Hhretrium," Juht., .,8-39 (*923-1974), pp. 64-11 0 ; Pl s . H- 
III, The woman is really the soUer-m-kw cl Demetrios, C/, Rostovtzeff, Mystic Italy New 
York, 1 os 7, p, 86. 
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is not at all certain that the persons concerned can be identified by name. It is pos¬ 
sible also that the beads are to be considered early examples of Hellenistic portrai¬ 
ture. The background for the designs is a brilliant vermilion red and against this the 
life-size figures stand out effectively. The garments of the women are lilac and white. 

These splendid, full-blooded figures, whose expressive faces and vigorously mod¬ 
eled forms seem to be the forerunners of creations by Italian masters like Mantegna 
and Benozzo,** form a contrast to the so-called Farnesina paintings, from a house by 
the Tiber i Fig. 539.t. Here, we find no such vivid representations of pulsating life 
as existed in the Boscoreale paintings, where the realistic element may be a purely 
Italian contribution. In the Farnesina frescoes there is a cold classicism which begins 
to border on affectation. Against a ground of white. Aphrodite b seated in rather 
stately fashion on a high throne. Before her on a footstool stands Eros; while behind 
her, leaning over the back of the throne and arranging the veil about her polos, is a 
youthful figure who may be called Peitho. In type she is rather like the maid-servant 
frequently seen on grave-stel*. The Hegeso monument or the one in the Cleveland 
Museum occur as parallels. There are many reminiscences ol early Greek art At 
times the style borders on the archaistic but the master has chosen from the entire 
inheritance of the past and there are echoes of archaic art as well as of that of the 
Fifth and Fourth Centuries. The elegance of the drawing recalls at times the 
sketches on white-ground lekvtboi. The outlines arc in red, and a red wash b used 
for the hair. Aphrodite wears a white robe with blue stars. Peitho is dressed in 
greenish blue. The wings of Eros are blue and violet. 

The house from which these paintings came has a number of Interesting features. 
Among these are the vaulted ceilings, now in the National Museum in Rome, which 
are decorated with stucco reliefs, picturing landscapes, victories, mysteries, and 
bacchic scenes. There arc also some unusual paintings on a black ground which hark 
back to Alexandrian models and which represent judgment scenes (Fig. 540, top). 
In these, victims are being dragged before a judge, perhaps Bocchoris of the Egyp¬ 
tians. The figures are rendered impressionistically. Many Egyptian elements appear 
on these paintings such as the sphinx and the costume-types. Between the candelabra 
below the “Judgment” frieze hang garlands of leaves impressionistically painted. 
This wall may be seen in restoration in Figure 54.0. Below the garlands are the 
famous landscapes on a black ground. These are executed in a reddish yellow with 
a sketchy, almost Japanese impressionbm and audacity of brushwork. Another 
fresco from the same bedroom as the Aphrodite panel depicts the nurture of Bacchus 
by Lcukothea. The figures are set against a background of architecture which prob- 

" Cf. especially the fine figure of the old man leaning on a staff (Fig. 538). F. Bamabet, 
La Villa pampt:iana di P. Fannb Smsiore, Roma, 1501, PI. VII; cf. Pis. VT and VLH. 
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ably represents the peribolos of a sanctuary. The name Sdeukos scratched on the 
wall points to a Syrian Greek as the author of these paintings. 

The mention of the Famesina landscapes brings us to a general discussion of land¬ 
scape In ancient Greece—a rather complicated subject, it will perhaps be profitable 
to consider in detail Greek ideas about nature before taking up the Hellenistic 
examples which concern us here. 

First of all, the Greek conception of nature was in complete contrast to what we 
find in modem times. Instead of a river, the Greek saw a river-god; instead of the 
fiery ball of the sun, a youthful charioteer in a quadriga. In other words, he per¬ 
sonified all aspects of nature. This practice isolated the various natural phenomena 
rather than unified them into an harmonious conception of nature as a whole. It 
seems, in fact, to have prevented the Greek for a long period of time from looking 
at nature with a single eye, merely because his mind was diverted by a multitude of 
entities which made up her realm. Just how complicated his conception was, we 
realize when we consider the rendering of certain aspects of nature on vases, for 
example, on the Blacas krater about 420 s.c. (Fig, 3431. Here, we see the sun rising 
in his chariot at one end of the composition, with the little stars diving into the 
ocean before him. Further on, the Dawn pursues Kephalos, a beautiful youth, while 
at the left the Moon, bayed at by a hound, descends on her horse. This is a cross- 
section from the Greek conception of nature and we can imagine how complex 
further additions could make it. 

In the second place, even If we had the lost Greek landscape-paintings, we should 
not expect to find In Greece certain things which are common in our landscapes 
today; for example, subtle atmospheric effects, hlurred outlines, or the luscious 
greens and grays that dominate landscapes washed by rainstorms. The landscape of 
Greece was sharply outlined in brilliant sunlight and hard outlines would be the first 
thing the Greek painted, not scenes softly modeled in chiaroscuro, or veiled in mist. 
Furthermore, in a country which rarely saw rain, one could not expect the colors 
and shades that belong to northern regions, nor can we expect an unusual interest in 
trees and streams in a country' where few existed. In addition to all this, we must 
remember that for a long time the mountains and the sea were enemies rather than 
friends of man. It was not until these things were tamed to the uses of mankind that 
they could be thought of as objects heautiful for contemplation. Furthermore, the 
charms of nature would probably not be fully appreciated until the growth of cities 
had brought so much unrest that men were glad to flee to the country' for peace am] 
quiet. At such a time, her joys would begin to be sung and painted. This period did 
not arrive until the Hellenistic age. 

We see, therefore, that Greek belief did not favor the concrete representation of 
objects in nature and that love for nature was probably a late development. There 
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was, however, a landscape art in Greece, even in the Sixth Century, as the reference 
to a painting of Darius crossing the Bosphorus* 7 proves and as many vases bear 
witness. Most of these vases belong to the Ionic class which we have discussed 
ipp. tJQff.j, and come from centers where Oriental and Cretan-Mycenaean influ¬ 
ences met. In such regions we might expect a renascence of landscape art and we 
have seen this influence at wort in the vases of Figures 215, 218, 256, 257. In gen¬ 
eral. however, even the Ionian artist was somewhat restrained b his use of elements 
drawn from nature and usually considered especially their value as pattern, conven¬ 
tionalizing them to that end. 

It is an undeniable fact that the artist of the Fifth Century' was not interested in 
nature. His concent was with men. Until the middle of the century he was attracted 
by the representation of the third dimension only in a superficial way. The interest 
of Polvgnotos in landscape was of the slightest. Most objects In nature were repre¬ 
sented symbolically: a tree was a symbol for a forest, a pebbly shore or dolphins for 
the sea. 13 Throughout the Fifth Century, we find similar symbols: a column stood 
fur a house or temple; a door, lor an inner room. The fondness of the artist for his 
environment was not comparable to his interest in human beings and nature received 
almost no attention. 

Interest in the third dimension grew 1 with Agatharchos, the scene-painter of the 
Fifth Century. We do not know how advanced his stage-scenery was, but the work 
was sufficiently concerned with the handling of spatial depth to lead to an investiga¬ 
tion of the subject of perspective. This was really the beginning of the development 
of landscape-painting. We can imagine that Agatharchos’ stage-scenery for the 
tragedies of /Escbylus involved a temple or palace painted in perspective with land¬ 
scape elements sparingly used. It was a case of perspective applied U) architecture 
rather than to landscape. This stage-scenery and, more particularly, the settings or 
“panels” which formed a background for the actors may have developed in Hellen¬ 
istic times into a kind of architectural style foreshadowing the Second style at Pom¬ 
peii, although connecting links are lost It this is true. We gather from various Greek 
writers that this stage-painting was architectural in character. About 430 b.c. Apollo- 
doros began a real attack on the problem of the third dimension by his use of 
chiaroscuro. He advanced beyond modeling the outlines of figures and surrounded 
them in space with light and shadow, Tltat the fifth Century did not make any 
tremendous progress is, however, to be inferred from vases. The Filth Century vase 
which most successfully combines landscape elements and human figures into an 
harmonious whole -hows a certain meagemess in its treatment of nature (Fig. 3421. 

17 Hdt_, IV, 88, 

« Janet M. Macdonald, The Uses of Symbolism in Greek Art, Chicago, 1923, 
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It is, of course, only a vase, dating from the last quarter of the century, but the 
restraint and simplicity of means which characterise it are doubtless typical of the 
Greek handling of landscape near the dose of the Fifth Century. 

Several important innovations became prominent in the landscape of the Fourth 
Century. One of these was an insistence on the deepening of the third dimension; the 
other, the matter of impressionism in art. We can measure the first advance in com¬ 
positions like the .Alexander mosaic (Fig. 451). Interest in spatial depth extended 
also to interiors. In genera], it is probable that the depth indicated at this time was 
always limited; that the environment was never more than a background. The figures 
were never really inserted into the depth of the pictures, The Pompeian copy of 
NIkias’ “Perseus freeing Andromeda” doubtless reflects the achievement of this 
period in the matter of the third dimension and landscape backgrounds {Fig. 449), 
The Ficoroni Cista (Fig. 37s ) might also be cited to illustrate this progress. 

Even more significant for the eventual development of landscape-painting was 
the use of the illiisiomstic method. Interest in space composition doubtless led to 
observation of light effects. In any case, we have argued that certain developments 
took place In Alexandria In the Fourth Century which point to an introduction of 
impressionism in painting. 

One of the first writers to criticize ‘ humbug” in painting was Plato. He believed 
that painting must be an exact imitation of proportions and colors. The failure to 
paint in the old, plastic fashion, with insistence on outline and drawing, as artists, 
with very few exceptions, painted from the days of Polygnotos to the time of Apelles, 
is apparently what Plato is criticizing. He seems to refer to the work of men like 
Agatharchos and Apoilodoros—men who were painting in perspective and who were 
using chiaroscuro. The contours of their figures were not sharply defined, but the 
outlines were blurred and rounded off. 

Plato was not the only critic to find fault with the new manner in painting. 1 * 
Roman writers blamed the decay of their own painting on the Egyptian invention of 
"short cuts.'"® We have contended with Weisbach that this refers to the practice in 
Alexandria of the illusmmstic method, a much more rapid manner than the linear 
style. The rendering of forms by color contrast is a more speedy method than that 
by contours. We have also followed Weisbach in naming AntiphiJos as the master 
who appears to have developed the new fashion. This invention was of profound 
importance for the future of landscape-painting. It meant a sketchy, undetailed 


c> Plato, Criiiai, 107; Sophist, Jj5-33G b , 

Petron., Satyr., 2, 9. Pftihl, op. cit., §975, suggests that an rompendiaria may mean a 
sketchy rendering of landscape. We find this, e.g., in the impressionistic landscapes on the 
black walls of the Faraesina. Cf. Jakt ,, 35 (1910), pp. 36 ff.; F. Wickhoff, Roman Art, Lon¬ 
don, 1905, p. 114 {tr. by Mrs. S, Arthur Strong) ; H. Stuart Jones, Quart. Rev., 310 ( toooi 
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rendering of objects, tie choice of a distant point of view, the rendering of forms by 
color contrast and figures set into their surroundings. It meant, in genera), the sub¬ 
stitution of the optic point of view for the tactile-optic. We have no Alexandrian 
example of thfa new method and there is, of course, a certain danger in arguing from 
some late mosaics and from Pompeian and Roman painting about Alexandrian 
achievement in space composition and Ulusiamsm. Probably the figures always re¬ 
tained an imposing character in Alexandrian wort and the use of iilusionism was 
doubtless confined more or less to landscape. The most that we can say now is that 
the beginnings of the illusionistic manner appear to go back to Fourth Century 
Alexandria and later works tend to show that its nature was similar to what we have 
described. 

We have a series of reliefs dating from the Third Century and after, which disclose 
the pictorial trend of Hellenistic art and the introduction of landscape into the 
sculpture of the period. These reliefs fall into three classes: mythological, pastoral, 
and genre. The pastoral group has sometimes been assigned by scholars to Alexan¬ 
dria. Dicklns would give the mythological ones to Rhodes, the intimate and domestic 
scenes to Pergamon.* 1 Wherever these landscape reliefs were produced—and this is 
still a much-debated problem—their style is, for the most part, Alexandrian. 

We have mentioned earlier a series of reliefs which are of great importance in the 
history of landscape, namely, the group from Pergamon which relates the adventures 
of Telephos. They date from the Second Century and tell a continuous story, one 
isolated episode after another making up the life of the hero. Change of scene is 
indicated by a change of background—a significant, pictorial background instead of 
the blank wall against which earlier reliefs had been placed. There are trees with 
finely detailed foliage, a plane tree and an oak; there are rocks which define the 
region where Telephos was exposed. In addition, there are architectural elements. 
The reliefs are conceived in perspective but the figures are the dominant interest of 
the sculptor and they are never subordinated to the background which acts more or 
less like a theater “drop.” On the basis of the Telephos reliefs, some writers assign 
the origin of the class to Asia Minor.* 11 

Other interesting examples of Hellenistic relief with landscapes are the pastoral 
ones. A fondness for the representation of landscape may have come into Alexandria 
after the expedition of Alexander to the East. The impression made on the Greeks at 
this period bv the parks, gardens, and strange surroundings of the Orient, may have 
helped to produce the new vogue. But other influences were also at work. Alexandria 
was the wealthiest and most splendid Greek city of this age. with a wry artificial 

,l Guy Dickins, Hellenistic Sculpture, Oxford, 19x0, pp. 16, 19 ft 

*'» Cf. Paul Arndt, DmkmSicr gtieckiscker vnd romiseher Sculptor, Brunn-Sruckmaim, 
Miinchea, igta, Pis. 621-630, text (J. Starching). 
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urban life. From this complexity of existence the populace doubtless sought relief In 
dreams of simple country pleasures. This is mirrored in the poems of Theokrites 
which had great popularity because they presented a refuge from the jaded life of 
the city. The "Alexandrian” reliefs are the exact counterparts of the idylls. They 
bring before us a similar love of nature. They were small panels set into the walls of 
houses and often depict rustic scenes. The farmer who is driving his cow past a ruined 
building, gives us a good idea of the landscape relief which had an Alexandrian origin. 
These reliefs are the work of a painter in stone who made a very restrained use of 
background, nowhere subordinating his figures to the setting or including them in it, 
Sometimes an architectural setting was used, as in the relief of Dionysos visiting a 
mortal. The figures, however, remain the paramount interest of the sculptor, as is 
always the case whenever they occur. The constant placing of the figures before the 
background and the absence of a wax-like technique which indicates a model are 
some of the touchstones which determine the Greek origin of these reliefs. 

That there were landscape-painters in Alexandria, we have seen in our discussion 
of Dcmetrios and others f p, 30G), We have also argued that many of the Egyptton- 
izing landscapes, such as the pigmy ones, or those with Nile flora and fauna, and, in 
all probability, the hunting scenes had their prototypes in Hellenistic originals. We 
have traced back to Alexandrian sources architectural landscapes with views of 
moderate depth, such as the relief of Dionysos visiting a mortal. In discussing the 
decadence of fresco painting in the Augustan age, the architect Vitruvius outlines the 
history of decorative wall-painting. “The ancients,” he says, after some primitive 
beginnings, "began to represent the forms of buildings and of columns, and pro¬ 
jecting and overhanging pediments; in their open rooms such as exedrae," “they 
depicted the facades of scenes in the tragic, comic, or satyrie style; their walks . 
they decorated with a variety of landscapes. In these paintings there are barhors, 
promontories, seashores, rivers, fountains, straits, fanes, groves, mountains, flocks, 
shepherds; in some places there are also pictures designed in the grand style, with 
figures of the gods or . . . the battles at Troy, or the wanderings of Odysseus with 
landscape backgrounds,"" 

We have spoken of the Odyssey landscapes earlier (p. 338), and have given reasons 
for believing that Hellenistic prototypes lay behind them (Fig. 529), In these paint¬ 
ings, three things strike the observer at the outset: the impressionistlc method used, 
the subordination of figures to the landscape, and the feeling for unlimited space 
which we have not found before. The figures are actually placed in their surround¬ 
ings and appear to move and belong there. The entire painting with landscape and 
figures is conceived as an entity. The forms are not treated plastically as in earlier 
Greek art, nor do they occupy the major part of the composition. They have no sharp 

” Vitr.j Dt Arch., VTX, 5, 1-4. (Trans, by M. H, Morgan,) 
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outlines but are seen from a distance and the illusion of form is given by contrasting 
color hues, 5patial composition greatly interests the artist. He gives proof of this in 
his wide vistas out to sea and in the continuation of the paintings horizontally. 

One of the most attractive paintings of the group is the representation of the 
Underworld (Fig, 541), At the left, is the ship of Odysseus; in the center, the en¬ 
trance to the Underworld. Through the mouth of a great, rocky cavern the bright 
light of the outer world falls upon the shadow realm of ghosts. The artist is a master 
of light effects and the shadows and lights are handled iliusionistlcally with great 
skill. Here and there reeds and grass arc growing. These are rendered with fine 
swift brush-strokes and merely suggest plant life. The figures are vigorous little 
patches of light or shadow, with a sharp articulation of joints. The colors used are 
the bright red of the framing pilasters with their yellow capitals, the bluish green of 
the sea, the brownish yellow rocks and blue-green grass, the bright green pools and 
the reddish flesh-tones of the figures, with some added yellow and brown. Only one 
example of the series makes use of architecture, the one in which the palace of Circe 
is represented. Our interest, however, and that of the artist who painted the scenes, 
lies more in the vistas out to sea. An example of this is seen in Figure 5^9* In the 
central panel, where the ships of Odysseus are destroyed by the Lastrygones, the 
painter indulges his taste for distant prospects. The point of view taken is entirely 
an optical one. The figures move inward emphasizing the unlimited space in which 
they are placed. At the mouth of the bay are some gray-green cliffs, tinged with 
violet. On the bluish green sea, dark brown ships are seen. The flesh of the men is 
a reddish brown. The landscape is executed broadly and the figures are impressionis¬ 
tically handled with patches of color. A cleft between two rocks is a favorite motive. 

The impressionistic manner which we have wished to derive from Alexandria, 
following Weisbach, attained a great development at the hands oi artists in Italy 
during the late Republican and Augustan ages. The limited space composition of 
Alexandria took on a much more unlimited aspect and the figures, far from retaining 
their former classic dignity and proportions, became brisk little actors on a more 
extensive stage. There was real inclusion of figures in their surroundings; movement 
and action became more realistic and natural. 

The artist's mastery' of the brush and his ability to render form by a few strokes 
is seen in Figure 542, where Odysseus visits the land of the Listrygones. In the 
section at the right, the movement of the figures in action is particularly well ren¬ 
dered, They are mere manikins. The colors melt into the background — bright 
yellow, brownish red, and green playing the leading roles. The scene here depicts the 
combat of the companions of Odysseus against the cannibals. At the left, the Greeks 
meet the King’s daughter aud ask their way. The reclining woman is a personifica¬ 
tion of the spring, as the inscription Krcnr tells us; while, at the left, above the bead 
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of the sailor, is the word Aktai, “'beach." The scene is a rather idyllic one with Socks 
pasturing in the middle disLance and foreground. Valleys between rocky cliffs occur 
here. 

Other paintings with mythological subjects have been found in the house of Livia 
on the Palatine. The story of Galatea fleeing from the giant Polyphemus is depicted 
here in the new technique < big. 543}. The figures and surroundings form a unity. 
There is a certain lack 01 definition iti the background which may, as some have 
thought, be drawn from the region around Naples. The landscape is again an idyllic 
one in which the mythological figures play a secondary part. The rather playful 
touch obtained by placing Eros on the shoulder of Poiyphemos, and by making the 
small figure drive the huge giant, is Alexandrian. The contrasts of light and shadow 
are skilfully handled. The view is again a distant one but more limited than in the 
case of the Odyssey landscapes. A single conical mount forms the background. 

Another class of paintings which ViLruvius mentions are vistas of a type found in 
die yellow friea5 from the House of Livia on the Palatine (Fig. 544). Here, the 
point of view of the artist is a high and distant one, and the landscape, distributed 
into eight sections by painted columns, is rendered in impressionistic fashion. The 
scenes are more or less what one might see when traveling by. The landscape belongs 
to the "sacred-idyllic" class with temples, tholoi, altars, henna, statues of gods, and 
the like. The buildings are shown in fairly correct perspective, those in the fore¬ 
ground being larger. The painter has sought for the typical in landscape and in 
motion. These monochromes furnish some of the most interesting panoramas from 
ancient times. The work is done in swift brush strokes with brown shadows and 
white lights against a yellow ground. Above, in the foreground at the right, is a 
shepherd with his goats. His dog appears to be pursuing a traveler.*** To the left of 
the center, fishermen seem to be hauling in their nets. Below, one sees a man leading 
a camel, a second man crossing a bridge, and scenes of worship, 

Closely akin to this rrieze in technique are the sketchy scenes in yellow on the 
black wall from the Farnesina house in Rome, which we have mentioned above 
(Fig. 540). In contrast to the small narrow frieze just discussed which was placed 
near the top of the wall, the middle of the wall in this case is occupied with paintings, 
separated from one another by degenerate candelabra. It is a landscape with sacred- 
idyllic subject matter. Arches surmounted by statues, round pavilions, temples, men, 
trees, and animals are scattered about in a free fashion. These paintings in impres¬ 
sionistic vein are among the most charming from antiquity and show a Chinese dex¬ 
terity of brushwork. Rostovtzeff has proved from a study of the buildings that these 
designs, as well as those from the house of Livia, are Hellenistic In origin, 

Vitruvius mentions further, among his landscape subjects, harbors. This type of 
painting is doubtless reflected in Figure 545- The scene is carried out in impression 

” 3 ‘ This does not appear in our illustration which presents a section of the wall. 
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istic fashion with especial attention to the third dimension. The work is very sketchy 
but gives a vivid representation of piers washed by the sea, and suggests well the 
types of buildings seen around a barbor. In the foreground arc fishermen. 

In Figure 546 we have an inundated landscape. The chiaroscuro does not dearly 
mark where the land leaves off and the sky begins. In the foreground is a sacred 
island on which is a tree hung with fillets. Here altars are seen and shepherds sacri¬ 
ficing. The coloring and certain details are akin to what we find in the Farnesina 
paintings on the white wall, but the painting is considerably later. 

During the Second style, there arose a landscape painter of some distinction named 
Studiiis, Ludius, or Tadius, who is called by Plinv the inventor of garden and villa 
landscapes. 411 He was a painter of the Augustan age and a series of landscapes of this 
period has been connected with his name. He is said to have decorated walls with 
representations of villas, harbors, landscape gardens, sacred groves, fishponds, 
streams, and shores. Some of the paintings which we have been discussing, such as 
the yellow frieze of Figure 544, may thus go back to this artist. lie also brought in 
the fashion of painting seaside towns on the walls of open galleries. A number of 
scholars have connected garden scenes from the Villa of Livta at Prinva Porta with 
the name of Ludius, whether rightly or wrongly seems undeterminable (Fig. 547). 
They are very charming formal enclosures with soft, feathery, green trees, some¬ 
times burdened with yellow fruits; gaily colored flowers and birds are seen along 
the path which is bordered on either side by a Jow t railing. The paintings are rendered 
with some feeling for depth; the effect, however, is rather that of a theater drop. Tt is 
this lack of interest in the third dimension and the very great precision in detail 
which suggests to me that they may not be the type Ludius used, especially since he 
must have availed himself of a distant viewpoint in his seaside towns and harbors. 
His style seems to me rather that of the yellow' frieze of the House of Livta where 
some of his subject matter is also found. 

Examples of a novel type of landscape are common enough especially in the 
Third and Fourth Pompeian styles. Some of those of the Third style have gardens in 
the background which recall the ones from Prima Porta but are visible behind an 
architectural facade which is not Italian. Rostovtzcrf sees in these a reminiscence of 
the hunting or pleasure parks of the Hellenistic Kings of Egypt or Syria."* In the 
house of M. Lucretius Fronto at Pompeii, a group of villa landscapes of the Third 
style were found which are of distinct interest for the light which they shed on the 
Roman country house. In a gently rising landscape with three mountains in the 
background a country place is set among trees (Fig. 548). It consists of a series of 

fl * Pliny, NJi., 35,116. 

•* M, Roslovtzeff, “Die hrilcnfctxsch-roinische Architckturtandschaft. 11 Rom. Mitth., 26 
(1911), p. 48. 
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colon nudes, small detached houses, and a walled-in waterway in front adorned with 
statues, and furnished with a grassy path. The landscape is done La illuslonistic 
fashion with hazy softening outlines for the mountains and rapid brush-strokes for 
the trees, The architecture has been shown by RostovtzeS to be typically I Lallan.** 
Figure 549, which belongs to the Fourth style, shows a combination of the Roman 
villa type at the right, with a sacred, slightly Egyplionizing landscape at the left, 
Space composition has interested the artist who has indicated the two shores and 
emphasized the distant view by placing warships on the waters. 

We have seen from our survey that the Alexandrians and the Romans created 
landscape in the modem sense. There was never any subtle achievement in aerial 
perspective or atmospheric effects. There were no twilights or early morning mists. 1 "* 
Most of the landscapes lack something intimate and have about them a typical ele¬ 
ment. The art always remained a decorative one. Real landscape did not begin for 
Greece until the Hellenistic age which developed in all probability the illusionistic 
method of handling landscape as well as the sacred-idyllic architectural examples, 
certain villa landscapes, and possibly also the wild animal ones. Space representation 
was not important with the earlier pointers and it was not until stage-scenery de¬ 
veloped this feeling for the third dimension that the use of chiaroscuro and per¬ 
spective made landscape-painting technically possible. The change from the formal 
plastic style to the coloristic probably occurred at Alexandria although both styles 
were employed throughout the later history of ancient painting. We shall return to 
this subject in our treatment of Roman illusion Ism and its history in later times. 

We shall pass now from the subject of landscape which became so important in the 
Second Pompeian style in Italy and shall consider a number of Hellenistic monu¬ 
ments which add to our knowledge of painting from ihe Third to the First Cen¬ 
turies FiC. Here belong the Delian frescoes published by Bulard** which form a 
peculiar class, dealing largely with religion. On altars and on walls near altars, scenes 
Connected with the worship of the Genius and the Lares were painted on very poor 
stucco. In our example (Fig. 550), two male figures are seen, each with one leg 
advanced and both arms outstretched moving lightly and rapidly toward one another. 
Behind each is a palm branch and art amphora. Above is a figure much larger in size 
wearing a short tunic. Bulard thinks this representation an illustration of events 
which took place during the tudt compitalkii. The nude men may be wrestlers at the 

11 M. Rostovtaeff, "Pompelanisehe Landschaflen mid romische Villen ” Jahr. XIX 
(1904), pp. 105 II., Pk V-VTL ’ 

Sec Pfuhl, op. cit p. S85, where a sunset U mentioned. Moonlight scenes were not un¬ 
known. as the painting of the Trojan Horse proves, F. Wickhoff, op. cit., p. 149. The Odys¬ 
sey landscape give us liw best idea of the atmospheric effects gained by anejen! painters/ 

** M. Bulard, “Peintures mural vs et mnsaiques de Delos/' Mm. Piot, XIV (rgoS). 
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games, in which we know that slaves took part, at the time of the cam pit alia. The 
palms and amphorae also point in this direction. The figure above Is probably a 
representation of Mercury, The scenes show the influence of Italian merchants upon 
the religion of Delos. The frescoes belong in the Second and First Centuries E.c. 
None are later than the year 64 s.c. Da “ 

More interesting even than the subject matter is the execution of the paintings. 
They are done with extreme facility, so much so that one feels the carelessness of a 
practiced technique. The artist is very hasty and daubs on his colors “as if with an 
ox’s tail.” We have a passage from the poet Naevius in which he criticizes the artist 
Theodotos, who painted altars before the houses for the compitalia in the Third 
Century n.c" He berates him because, shut off by a barricade, he painted as roughly 
as if he were painting with an ox p s tail the Lares Ludentcs. Our paintings may quite 
well follow the manner of Theodotos, although most of them belong to the First 
Century* e.c. They are summarily sketched in a speedy fashion. The type in our 
example may correspond to athletic paintings dedicated in the Third Century u.c. 
to the Lares Ludentes. They are executed against a neutral ground. The male figure 
at the left is in red silhouette, the one at the right is a dark gray. Behind each Is a 
green palm inclined outward and an amphora outlined in brown. Above these men, 
who resemble hastily executed wrestlers on Greek vases, is a male figure in a green 
tunic and red hoots holding in his hand the end of his red pallium or cloak and a cadu¬ 
cous, These silhouetted forms move with easy spring in sprightly action. In spite of 
the negligent execution of the frescoes, the sketches reveal a mature knowledge of 
form and a pleasure In visual effect. The artist seizes the momentary action with 
case. Whether he is drawing outlines, or shading sketches, or using washes for sil¬ 
houettes, he shows a mastery of the brush. Where drawing exists, the strokes are 
broad and thick. 

The second Delian fresco which we publish sets forth another religious scene (Fig. 
550 K In the center Juppiter Liber is seen; on either side, Ceres and Libera; at the 
right a man is placing a wreath 00 his head. At the left is the centaur, Sagittarius, 
sign of the Zodiac under which the master of the house was bom. In the center, a 
crown dedicated to “Zeus Eleutherios” is hung. The same hasty and spirited work 
appears here as in the preceding example. The lightness of action found in the wres- 

«*H. Bulard, “La Religion domestique dans la colonic ilalieone de Delos d apres les pete- 
lures morales et les autels histories, 1 ' Bibt. ies Scales Francises d'At (tines ct de Rome, Fasc. 
CXXXI, Paris, 1926, 

■ T Nsevius. Tunic ularia. Ribbed;, Cam. Roman. Fragm,,' p. 27. 

. . . T&eodotum 

Com pedes qui aras Campitalibvs 

Sedens in ceda circumtectus tegetibus 
Lares ludentis petti pinxit bubttla. 
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tiers has been caught In the centaur. The figures are executed in the same impres¬ 
sionistic manner. The ground line of the painting is red, the irame red and green The 
face and arms of the better-preserved female figure axe vdlow tinted with brown, de¬ 
tails being given in dark brown. Contours and folds of the tunic are black, of the kol- 
pas, red; the short cuffc( ?) are green. The wreath of Liberal ?) is green; the horn of 
plenty, yellow. The face, arms, and legs of the first male figure are a yellowish 
brown: of the one at the right, brown. The centaur is red, with contours and details 
in a darker red. These mural paintings are the work of artisans with practiced hands 
but they arc not highly artistic prnnjuction^^^ 

More important artistically, though still the work of artisans, are the painted 
grave-stelae from Alexandria and Thessaly. The Alexandrian ones have suffered 
greatly and very few are so preserv ed that they can give us any real pleasure," Most 
of the stelae belong to the Third Century r.c. and doubtless grew out of the painted 
Alexandrian reliefs. This was probably not the case with the scenes depicting funeral 
banquets which, though poor, may be dependent on Attic art, Of the ninety-five 
stelte enumerated by Pagenstecher. twenty belonged certainly to the graves of sol¬ 
diers, probably more; twenty-five have representations of women and "children, and 
some are unrecognizable. The soldiers were Macedonians, Thracians, Galatians' and 
various peoples from the Pelopcmnese, Crete, Africa, Asia Minor, and the islands. 
They did not often use the Attic schemes of shaking hands or of the dead man stand¬ 
ing by a seated relative. They represented the dead alone or with his squire or a 
small son. The squire earned the armor of his master or gave him a drink. The types 
represented are seated and standing figures; parting scenes in which individuals are 
shaking hands, soldiers on horse or standing,—usually in front view—children at 
play, and banquets of the dead. 

A representative example of these stela? may be seen in the one from New York 
of a Galatian cavalryman (Tig. 551). Reinach has pointed out the inSucnce exer¬ 
cised by Gaiatian mercenaries in Egypt on the works of art found there." With their 
fondness for realism and their curiosity about everything new, these artists stamped 


W. Mari, "Description des rcv&ementB prints a snjets re|igi et *,’ ! Exploration orchco- 
logtqtu r de Delos, IX, Pans, 1916. 

The interpretation here is taken from M. Bnlarti, U Religion domestic don, to eolonie 
™ f de *«•«* Pans, 1926. It is quite possible, however, that (he figures are Greek. 
,’ R Pagenstedier 1919, Qiap. JI, p. especially Figs. r 9 , 

(Hehxo), Cf. p. 65 for a list of places where std* were found and the race to which the 
individual belonged. 

,lp A. Remach, 'Les Galatea dans Part alexandrin Mon. Plot, XVIII (iniol no n ft 
C/. A. C Meetmai, AJA„ III (1837), pp. 261 S. and PJ. XVTT (color), R. Pa«St«ber' 
^ 9 , does not list Fig. 55 * as a Galatian stele. He wumcrataeS™ 
stel*. Cf. Expedition Ernst van Siegltn, Band JJ, Teij I A, Pis. IlI-TV. 
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their art with certcim realistic traits, as the sculptures prove. The std®, however, 
remain essentially Greek works. The majority appear to have been found at Hadra 
and are now scattered about in the museums of Europe and America, fourteen of 
them being known. The example pictured here is set within an architectural frame 
bearing a pediment and an architrave which originally carried an inscription. Of 
this one can now read only the letters dof. The ground of the stele is rose. Against 
this a chestnut-colored horse is rearing and attempting to break away from a young 
man who wears a conical cap and a yellowish white tunic held in by a belt. Behind 
him is a smaller figure, probably a groom, who appears to be watching the proceed¬ 
ings. The horse is done with spirit, his head thrown upward, bis ears back, and his 
eyes full of fire. This realism is a mark of Galatian taste in art, but in other ways 
the stele does not seem typically Galatian, In general, these artists of the Third and 
Second Centuries—the period to which the painted gravestones belong—did not 
trouble to represent characteristically Celtic details except for Galatian armor." 1 
Reinach explains this on the ground that they were soon assimilated to Lhe Greek 
population, as their names show*. They were in the service of the Ptolemies at Hadra 
and soon took on Greek ways and manners. The stelae are the works of Greek arti¬ 
sans and remain primarily Greek in spirit and in accessories. 

The technique of the stel® can be touched upon only in a general way. In mo?t 
cases the preliminary drawing takes care by means of dark lines, not only of outlines 
and inner details, but also of folds of drapery, details of hair, latchets of sandals, etc. 
Apparently, these lines were supposed to remain visible. The Alexandrian group be¬ 
longs in the fieid, then, of encaustic painting in its preliminary drawing, but whether 
the details were in encaustic is more dubious/ 11 In most cases, the stone is covered 
with a stucco laver and this makes possible another technique such as tempera. 
The background was usually painted in a solid color—red. yellow, or blue. The 
architectural parts were in strong colors. Frequently a pale rose is found here. Violet 
was used extensively. For the flesh of men, reddish brown is found, following the old 
Egyptian convention; for that of women, a lighter color passing into rose. For the 
eyes, white was employed; for the lips, red; for hair, black, yellow, or red. The gar¬ 
ments were often violet or purple. Shoes were red or black. The ground line was 
always vellow. The colors follow closely those of Alexandrian reliefs. 

In these stelae we have original examples of early Hellenistic pai n ting, P.igen- 
stecher has shown that the drawing and the conventions used in representing the 
human form were the same that were employed in Pompeian painting. They are seen 

“* Pagenstecher, ap. cit., dates the stelae from the founding of Alexandria through the 
Third Century only. 

™ Pagenstecber, op. cii. r p. 70- I have followed Fageostedar's account of the technical 
details. The outlines, in my opinion, were probably invisible, as at Pagas®. 
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in such examples as the soldier from Shatby (Fig, 5511, We find here no classic 
proportions. The legs and arms are long and thin, the joints small, The outlines are 
hard and angular, the execution very hasty. These same hard outlines apjtear in Hel¬ 
lenistic black-figured vases and in the paintings on the altars at Delos. A dose second 
to the soldier from Shatby is seat in the hunter from the Casa degli Epigrammi at 
Pompeii. The right foot is firmly planted, the left bent outward. The proportions of 
the arms and legs, their length and thinness all agree. Here, according to Pagen- 
stecher, are the roots of the individuality of the art earlier designated as Roman. All 
this is Hellenistic material and is present in Alexandria in the Third Century. The 
development oi space on the monuments is well illustrated by the TIeliso stele in the 
Alexandria Museum (Pagenstecher, op. cit., Fig, 53). The figures are relegated to 
the background and a wide space is left in front. Three planes are designated—the 
foremost one which consists of the ground covered with a mosaic, and the roof; the 
central one with the figures; the hack one with the wall. The stripe in the foreground 
adds to the depth. The stele is earlier in time than the Hediste one from Thessaly of 
which we shall speak later ( Fig. 553}. The Alexandrian examples at Hadra fall 
between 280 and 150 B.c. The Hadra vases, which may be dated by the inscriptions 
between 284 and 249, also aid in establishing the chronology (Fig. 562). 

Other stelae have been found at Sidon. Many of these represent mercenaries be¬ 
longing to the Seleucid garrison there in the Second Century b,c. They are cruder in 
style and less Greek but resemble the Galatian stelae in the types employed/ 1 They 
date in the Second Century and in later times. They are very modest works of art, 
with a figure of a man or a woman in front view, or a reclining figure, often occupy¬ 
ing the background. Decorations of branches, and garlands occur, especially at the 
top of the panel. Still other stela? come from Cyprus, and Western Sicily/ 1 

The most important stelse from the period under discussion are those which came 
to light some years ago at Volo, the ancient Pagasae in Thessaly. The space between 
the older town wall of the Fifth Century and the outer wall of the First Century b.c. 
was found to contain some fifteen hundred steli. About four hundred were dis¬ 
covered built into the walls there and dating from the Third and Second Centuries 
fl.c. They were painted on marble in the encaustic technique with the aid of a sput- 

’* Ch. Clcnnont-Camieau, “Steles primes de Sidon/’ Gas. arcktot., HI {1877 f, pp. 103- 
115, Pis. is, 16; H. Lammeus. Rev. arch. (1898), 11 , p. 109; PrrdrisH, ibid , (1899), p. 42; 
HI (1904), p, 334. Th, Macridy-Bey, Rev. Clique, 1 (1904). pp, 401 ff.; 547II., Fla. I-JII, 
XZ 1 + 

r - Renan. Mission de Phcmeic, Paris, 1864; PI. XUlI; I„ Jalabert. Rev. Arch. (19041, 
pp. 1 ff.; Murray-S mith-Wal tens. Excavations in Cyprus, Loudon, 1900, p, 93. G. Mendel, 
Catalogue des sculptures g recques, tomaines, cl bysantincs, Musses Impir. Ottomans, Con¬ 
stantinople, 1912,1, 258 £T.; Mcmorie dei Lined, XV (1917), pp. 574 fl 
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ula. Although ninny of them have lost their color, just as was the case with the Alex¬ 
andrian stelas, more than twenty examples are still so well preserved that we are able 
to judge of this feature as well. On two hundred others, traces of color are found. 

M. ArvanilopouUos ? their discoverer, overestimated the paintings for a time, 
holding that they gave us a very good idea of the work of painters in the encaustic 
technique, such as Niklas, They seem lo copy Greek easel-pain tings and are among 
our best examples of handicraft from the Hellenistic age, They give us no inkling, 
however, of the painting of masters like Nikias, They bear much the same relation 
to the major art of painting that sculptured grave stela? bear to the art of sculpture. 

The Pagasse s telie show many dose affiliations with funerary reliefs but also many 
differences. They were apparently fashioned by a local school of artists. The style is 
not a distinctively individual one^ but goes back to Attic models for much of its 
quality The scenes, however, are not preponderantly farewell scenes, such as one 
finds on Attic grave reliefs. Figures shaking hands occur, but usually one finds a 
seated man or woman with one or more standing figures. Beside these, there are 
funerary banquets and some thoroughly individual representation^ such as a youth 
with armor, or a small squire bearing armor. 

One of the most famous examples of the class is the Hediste stele r Fig + 553 ), 
Here, an interior is skilfully pictured, in the foreroom, a dead woman is lying on a 
couch. At the foot of the bed, her husband is seated. The upper part of the stele is 
well preserved and the distressed head of the husband shows the artist J s ability to 
portray pathos. Behind the dead woman t at the right, is an old nurse with the child in 
her arms. The inscription below tells us that it died shortly after its mother. Through 
an open door in the rear, a young girl ia seen. Our interest in the painting lies largely 
In the ability of the artist to depict emotional states and in his mastery of the third 
dimension. This is the only painting in which the figures are not arranged beside one 
another in relief fashion. They are also considerably smaller in scale in relation to 
the surface to be decorated than other figures which we have met, and a great deal ©f 
space is left above the beads. The colors are violet for the wall and pillars above, 
yellow and red on the pillow and mattress * red fur the coverlet over the child; red 
for the dress of the nurse, and red for her headband. The colors are perfectly fused, 
so that one sees no trace oF the technical processes. The inscription tells the sad end 
of the mother who died in childbirth and of ihe child who followed her shortly after¬ 
ward. 711 The stele belongs to the naiskvs type. 

To i hi^ same cl ass r we must add the grave monument of Stratonikos (Fig- 554 ) + 
The architectural features of this stele are similar to those of the Hediste one, but 
no free standing akroteria are preserved in this example, 1 he architecture acts as a 
frame for a farewell scene. Stratonikos is seated at the right on a blue and pink 


TB For the Greek inscription, see Ard l An*. f 23 (1910), i| 7 - 
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cushion, which covers a stool with yellow legs. He wears a yellowish chiton of fine 
material and an himation over the left shoulder. The folds are outlined in dark gray. 
The hair and shoes are reddish, the flesh a deep yellow. He clasps the hand of "a 
dark-skinned youth who stands before him and who is dressed in a red chiton and a 
white diiamvs. The figure of btra tortile os is much more graceful and easy, so that 
some writers have thought of two artists. The inscription tells us that he wits the son 
of Straton. ‘ His soul which has now left his body we knew well. Here rest his re¬ 
mains— a sad grief to his mother and sister.” 


V«t anotht r stele bears on its surface a picture of a young mother drawing her 
child toward her i Fig. 555). In its expression of tenderness, the scene is akin to some 
01 the representations found on Greek lokvthoi or on Attic grave-stele. The concep¬ 
tion is new. The graceful, youthful figure of the woman with her head slightly in¬ 
clined toward the child is one of the most arresting known to us on these monuments. 
It shows the combination of Idealism and realism which is so very appealing in many 
of these works. & 

Rodenwaldt has pointed out that the stela; from Pagasse are not so important for 
the history of ancient painting as they axe for color and technique.' 1 The execution 
is of varying degrees of excellence, from the rather careless work seen on the stele 
of Peueis and Herodotus, where the colors, put on in mosaic-like fashion, are not 
really fused, and where the pastes are sometimes not pressed together at the edges 
to the Hediste stele where the execution is so fine that we cannot trace the technical 
processes. The surface of the stone where the painting appeared was not worked 
differently from the rest, nor was there any preparation of the surface for grounding 
the colors. Many of the stela: have a preliminary sketch in grayish black!! not only 
for the contours but for details of garments and the like. This sketch Is at times so 
minutely careful that it seems impossible to believe it was covered up. It does not 
appear on well-preserved examples and in some instances we can trace color over 
the black lines. The preliminary drawing was executed with a brush but no brush 
was used in connection with the wax over-painting. The drawing were well pre¬ 
served because they were burned in. The colors employed were violet or red on the 
ground and red-brown, yellow, pink, blue, rose, gray, and green. Already the Hellen¬ 
istic colors begin to assert themselves-the pinks, violets, and pale greens which 
remind us of water colors. The dolors were body colors. No stylistic development is 
observable in these worts. 


The stelae date mostly in the Third Century, although some belong in the Second 
This 15 proved not only from stylistic criteria but from a soldier's inscription which 
shows that he fought in the battle at Thebes won by Philip in 217 ».c. The walls of 
Pagasie were destroyed in the wars with Rome in ig 7 n.c. and the years following 


" G Rodenwaidt, “Zu den Grabstdlen von Paga&e,” Ath. Mittk., 35 (i 9lo ) t p p , ll3 
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They were reconstructed about 50 b.c. at which time the stclze were built Into the 
towers and walls. Their final publication by the discoverer, Arvanitopoullos, is 
awaited with much eagerness.” 

Roden waidt has shown that the stela: give pleasure by their variety and by a new 
approach to the treatment of the subject. They are not, like the poorer class of 
sculptured grave-stelie. so monotonous in the repetition of types. They were made to 
order and the painter catered more to the wishes of the purchaser. They go beyond 
the sculptured grave-reliefs in introducing landscape surroundings and interiors. In 
this respect they show a certain affinity with Greek votive reliefs. Only one example 
is a known ropy of an easel painting. 

In addition to the steta discussed above, there are two gravestones from Chios 
which, in their engravings, recall work on metal. They arc of dark blue marble. 
The surface has been polished, the designs engraved, the background roughened. 
Whether or not the forms were painted in, we do not know. The ground was probably 
in color. The more famous of the two is the stele of Metrodoros 1. Kekule, Griecfi, 
Skulptur, 1907, p. 301; Beschreibung der antiken Skulpturen, Berlin, 1891, pp. 289- 
291, Figs, a. b, cl. It is a square pillar. Each of the four sides contained a central 
panel, bordered above and below by engraved designs. On the front of the monu¬ 
ment the inscription was cut at the top of the central field. This field although now 
badly defaced, must, in all probability, as Vollgraff suggests, have been used as a 
ground for encaustic painting in color,” Above this blank panel, which originally con¬ 
tained some design, are three engraved friezes: at the top, there are ivy or vine leaves; 
below this, sirens are engaged in playing various musical instruments: still below 
this, a battle of Centaurs and Lapiths was represented. At the bottom of the main 
field were pairs of horses driven by a Nike. Similar designs bounded the central 
fields of the other three sides. On the right side, in the center, an athlete is depicted 
shooting arrows, with his slave behind him (Kekule, Griecfi* Skulptur, 1907s P* 
301). In the background is a plane tree; at the left, a pillar surmounted by an urn. 
The back of the stele contained a second representation of an urn on a pillar. In 
addilioD. palaestra implements were shown—strigils. an oil-flask, and the like,*— 
hung from a nail. The fourth side is practically destroyed. .A second Chian example 
represents a woman playing a lyre with a small maid-servant beside her. {Ath, 
(i8SS),p. tg?-) 

Certain examples of Hellenistic painting in Palestine reveal Greek traditions with 
an admixture of Oriental elements. Two tombs from Manssa from the end of the 
Third Century, or the beginning of the Second, have been published by Peters and 

7 * A. S. Arvanitopmdios, Rph. Arch., 1008, pp. 1 ft, Pis. IIV. 

« W. VoHgraff. B.CJI., 16 (1902), pp. 559 A. W. Lawrence, Later Greek Sculpture, 
New York, 1927, Pi. 42. 
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Thiersch and are ol extreme interest because of the fusion of Greek and eastern 
dements found in them, 17 The form of these rock-cut tombs is definitely Hellenistic. 
They consist of underground halls with vaulted roofs, containing Jong rows of locuii, 
or burial places. They are entered by means of a dromos and steps. The type 
spread from Alexandria to Carthage, Gyrene, Egypt Syria, and Phoenicia. The 
decoration is by a Greek or by someone schooled in Greek traditions. In Tomb No. i, 
at the end of the long hall, was a rectangular recess with a gabled roof. This niche 
contained the funeral couch so characteristic of the Greeks. The doorway was gaily 
decorated in color (Fig. 556). Facing the spectator was an entrance framed fay a 
nahkos painted in red. On either side of this doorway was a Panathenaie vase of 
Hellenistic shape—one, black, with a red band and top, the other, with a pink hand 
and top. The round yellow table at the left with lions’ feet for supports is also Hellen¬ 
istic. Typically Ptolemaic are the eagles with their outspread wings and scraggy 
necks which make them look as if they had been given a bath. Their outlines were 
drawn in black but they were painted a brilliant red. They are similar in type to 
those found on Ptolemaic coins and were probably associated with the Phcetiix in 
tlie minds of the people. The festoons are also Hellenistic. They continue on thg 
walls on either side, and, below them, run the famous animal friezes which we shall 
discuss. Thiersch points out that the fire is probably a Persian contribution and that 
the candelabrum of Tomb 11 is Phoenician. The tomb is interesting not only for its 
decoration but also for its historical connections. We have in this case “a Phcenidan 
settlement on jewishTdumtean soil under Egyptian-Syrian rule, with a culture 
which, with the exception of some Persian influences, is chiefly Greek." 71 It shows 
anew' the de|>endence of Phcrnician art on Greek. 

If we follow the paintings on the side wall, we shall find a hunting scene, the 
motives of which are borrowed from the Greek They recall the Sidonian*sarcophagi f 
c.g., the Alexander hunt (Fig, 557.1 - The same Persian costume is even found—the 
dark red breeches and short tunic girded at the waist; the chlamys with its long 
sleeves and the characteristic cap of Phrygian type. The decorated saddle-cloth is 
also paralleled in the Sit Ionian sarcophagi. In color, red and vdlow prevail. The 
heavy festoons are dotted red and brownish black against a neutral ground. The 
garments and the horse trappings are red and yellow. The outlines and tree are 
brown. The animals are both imaginary and real.'Most of the actual ones have their 
home in Africa. Among those represented, we find the rhinoceros, the hippopotamus, 
crocodile, giraffe, elephant, oryx, wild boar, lion, leopard, bull, gryphon, a wild ass, a 
lynx, and a porcupine. What led the people of Palestine to place these designs on the 

" J- P R- Thiersch, Painted Tombs in the Necropolis of Marina London 

1905 (Palestine Explor. Fund}. ' 

T * Cf> Thiersch, &p. p. g i. 
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wall of a tomb? Some have thought that the mao buried there was a collector or 
purveyor of animals — a kind of Hagen beck, as Merrill remarks, collecting animals 
for his royal master in Egypt or Syria. Probably it was merely an interest in the 
strange fauna of the Nile which led to the practice. We have seen this interest at 
play at Palestrina, in Italy, and at Pompeii, The great zoological gardens of the 
Ptolemies and their famous processions in which strange animals were led probably 
gave rise to an interest in zoology. 7 * 1 Scientific study of these animals was doubtless 
common in Alexandria. These facts may have caused the painters to introduce into 
the tomb of a man who liked to follow 1 the chase all sorts of unusual eastern animals. 
This is not the only instance of decoration of this nature in Syria. An animal frieze 
has also been found in the ruins of the “Talace” of Hyrkanos at Arak cl-Emir dating 
about 175 a.c.” There is also a glass vase of the Hellenistic period with a hunting 
scene on it not unlike the one from Marissa.'* 1 

Figure 558 is taken from the south wall and shows dearly the hasty but vigorous 
workmanship of the artist of Tomb I. At the left is a conventionalized tree. An oryx 
with nicely drawn horns approaches, followed by a gryphon with red wings and 
much use of red for details. A wild boar faces in the opposite direction. Even more 
exotic are some figures from a section of the north wall (Fig. 559)- A human-headed 
lion and an extraordinary long-eared lynx gave the artist's imagination full play. 
Both are executed almost entirely in broad strokes of red with gray outlines. The 
tree is grayish brown. 

In execution the paintings follow the methods found on Greek vases. The designs 
were incised lightly, Then the contours were marked out in gray with freedom, after 
which color w r as applied. The range of color is limited—red, yellow, gray, white, and 
black prevailing. In Tomb IT, where musicians are seen, green is lavishly' used. The 
work is, on the whole, heavy and careless but shows a facile hand and not a little 
vigor. Thiersch points out that the paintings have their closest analogies in Hellen¬ 
istic stelse from Sidon.* 0 Further examples of tomb-paintings of this age may be 
found in Italy where the Etmscan-Oscan tradition continued, in Apulian tombs, in 
one from Corinth, and in stray examples here and there in the East or in Mace- 

*" Athcn., XIV, 654*- Cf, /Elian. VJl„ IV, 19; W. W. Tarn, Hdknhtk Chilisation, Lon¬ 
don, 1927, p. 251; George Jennings. Noah's Cargo: Some Curious Chapters in Animal His¬ 
tory (Egypt, Babylon, Assyria, Africa, etc,), London, 1928 (Black & Co,), 

"Doc de Luvnes, Voyage & la mcr morte , 1864, ID, Pis. 30-32; Howard C, butler, 
Syria; Architecture, Section A, Lcvden, 1919, H. I, pp- 1*2S- Butler inclined to date the 
structure, which be did not consider a palace, in the time of Ptolemy II (285-247). 

tM I owe the reference to Professor Rostovtzeif of Yak University. Cf. Hdbig, Fiihrer, 1 
II, 212, 1486-1489. 

Thiersch, op. cii., p. 86, note, C], p. 346. 
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donfa- The art in these places is national in subject matter only; the forms are 
barbarized Greet forms. 

Bel ore leaving the subject of Hellenistic wall-painting we should mention two 
styles which had their origin in the Hellenistic age but which flower from the First 
to the Third Centuries ajd. These were the carpet or floral style in painting and the 
incrustation method. These styles arose, as Rostovtzeff has pointed out, “to supplant 
the structural style in the East and to fight the architectural style in the West.’* 
(J.H.S., 39 (1919), p. tfii.) 

Rostovtzeff traces the naturalistic flower style back to Egypt, referring to such 
monuments as the Tell el-Amarna pavement (Figs. 62-66). Both the carpet and the 
true flower styles occur on Hellenistic ceramics, mosaics, and glass vases. The idea 
is to reproduce on walls, floors, ceilings, or on various objects, the effect of a richly 
woven carpet or material covered with flowers. Examples of the carpet style have 
been found in Cyrene and in the mosaics of Northern Africa. It occurs, according 
to Rostovtzeff, on the recently discovered ceiling of a bouse on the Palatine, dating 
in the period of the Second style, and in many Pompeian houses of the Fourth style. 
The walls were covered from dado to cornice with a rich carpet of red or yellow. 
Published examples of these styles as they occur in the Hellenistic age are not 
common, and we shall trace the style as it developed later, in our survey of monu¬ 
ments of the Empire. 

In the naturalistic style, the flowers are not arranged symmetrically and may be 
conventionalized. They are strewn about among plants, birds, animals,'and garlands. 
The style probably originated in eariy Egypt and was revived by the Ptolemies, It 
invaded mural decoration in the First Century B.c, Examples of this fashion may be 
found in the painted tombs at Kertch beginning in the Augustan age. It came to its 
height in the hirst and Second Centuries a,d. Some house-shrines in Pompeii are 
decorated in this manner and mosaics m Africa in later times bear witness to its 
persistence there. It was widely spread over the ancient world in the Christian Era. 
It grew out of the naturalistic trend in Hellenistic and Roman art. 

On the other hand, the incrustation style, or “painting with slabs of colored 
marbles.” came to Italy from the Hellenistic East, The palace of King Mausolos in 
Caria is the first example of this style cited by Pliny and Vitruvius. The practice 
probably came originally from Mesopotamia. The artist set into walls, floors, and 
ceilings, slabs of marble, metal, or glass, fitting them together in a sort of mosaic 
pattern with geometric designs. The manner must be studied todav in poor copies 
in tomb and house decoration at Pompeii and elsewhere. It has no connection with 
the First Pompeian style. It is often found in the Fourth style at the base of the 
wall, as, for example, in the house of the Vettii. It became common in the First and 
Second Centuries aj». In the late Roman F.mpire, as Rostovtzeff points out, "the 
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flower and incrustation decorative style was the style,” South Russian examples flat* 
ing from the First and Second Centuries a.d. will be examined later in our survey 
{ Figs. 601-603 ), 

To live monuments discussed we may add the field of ceramics. The main centers 
of production were Italy, Egypt, and Southern Russia. By the Third Century, the 
Red-Figured style had mainly run its course and other styles came to the fore, 
notably the Black-Figured, white-ground, relief, and polychrome styles. We shall 
find the artist frequently using light. colors against a black or dark ground as in 
Gnuthia ware, or employing black or polychrome designs against a white field, as 
in the vases from Canosa, The white-ground class is composed lor the most part of 
sepulchral vases decorated with polychrome designs. They show an attempt to adapt 
the major art of painting to the ceramic field!. Two types are found: (a) vases with 
a firmly adhering white slip on which monochrome decorations in a brownish yellow 
or red violet were placed; (b) vases with a very flaky white slip decorated with 
gayer polychrome coloring, To the second group belongs the vase pictured in 
Figure 560, It is a kantharos with high, graceful handles. A creamy, friable slip 
covers the exterior. On the outer edge of the lip runs an egg and dart pattern in 
black and red, The body of the vase bears figure decoration, together with branches 
in bluish green and white under the handles. On the obverse, which is shown here, a 
nude youth with an himatioo around his shoulders is carrying a lighted torch in his 
right hand and a red tambourine in his left. On the back, occurs a draped female 
figure holding a mirror. These types are inherited from earlier South Italian ce¬ 
ramics. if any other vases in this class, especially some from Carthage, show charm¬ 
ing floral decorations with vine patterns and ivy branches. These are often omochoai 
painted in red against a white ground.* 1 The clay of this class is like that oi vases 
from Canosa, and they were probably made in ancient Canusium. Figure decoration 
is found less frequently. Flowers, masks, musical instruments, birds, small animals, 
and dolphins become common. These appear to be a degenerate form of Attic vases 
with a white ground. 

The vases from Canosa preserve a less pure Attic tradition. They commonly pre¬ 
sent a white ground on which designs are painted in rose, green, red, blue, and other 
colors, but sometimes the ground for the decoration is rose-colored, or even blue. 
The vases are frequently adorned with figures in relief or statuettes. Ihc decoration 
may be placed on the handles, body, or neck; in fact, the most pronounced character¬ 
istic of this class is the combination of the coropiasts work, together with the poty- 
chromy of the painter’s art- They belong mainly to the Third and Second Centuries, 
though earlier works are known. An example 0i this class may be seen in Figure 5 ^ t; 
a pitcher with a very thm neck and elegant handle. *1 he ground of the vase is a rose 

’ l E, Pettier, Mon, Piet, XX (1913), pp. 163 ff,. Pis. XI-X 1 I, color. 
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color. The figure decoration on the neck is In relief and Is executed in a creamy white 
and rose. It consists of a Cupid and female heads. On the body of the vase is a 
quadriga guided by a woman who is preceded by Eros, She is dressed in a red 
garment which is deeper than the ground. The horses are white with blue collars 
and with details in a diluted brown. At the extreme right, one sees a hippocamp with 
four wings. The colors are red, rose, yellowish white, yellow, black, and blue. They 
were put on over a white coating. Many askoi of bulging shape are found in this 
class. The)* are adorned with vivid decorations In rose, blue, and yellow, and with 
rather homely, modeled statuettes. {Rom. Mints ,, 29 (1514), Pis, IX-X, color.) 
They are more genuinely typical of the class than the pitcher just described. Often 
the shape of the vase is that of a human head. The two main trends of ceramics in 
the Third and becond Centuries—io the direction of relief and polychromy—are 
seen in these examples. The Museum at Syracuse has some fine Hellenistic vases 
from Centuripe with moulded figures on the rim, and, in one case, a Pompeian red 
ground. Lavender, green, and white figure in the decoration. One large krater has a 
representation of Bacchus." 

Another Important class of Hellenistic vases with a light ground for the decoration 
consists of the sepulchral hydriai from Hadra in Egypt. Hadra was the eastern 
necropolis of Alexandria and the hydriai were used to contain the ashes of Greeks 
who died in Alexandria. Pagenstecher and others who have studied this class point 
out that there are two types: (a) those which use the natural day as a background 
against which the decoration is silhouetted fo a brownish black, and 1 b) those which 
employ a yellow or a white slip of paint." The first class is the more important for 
us. In it occur the funerary inscriptions which date the monuments m (he time of 
the ruler, Ptolemy Philadelphos, i.e., from 284 to 249. Pagenstecher shows the simi¬ 
larities in technique and ornament between this class from Hadra, the Boeotian 
Kabeiric pottery, and some Apulian works. These vases “are the chief representa¬ 
tives of a class found with various forms of expression throughout the Mediterra¬ 
nean.” The class was not made by Theban artists who wandered to Alexandria after 
the destruction of Thebes; the forms are different, the hydria prevailing at Hadra 
and occurring nowhere in Kabeiric potter)*. The ornamentation is also different. 
Common to both classes is the use of the ivy branch and the decoration in brown 

“ For Hellenistic Sicilian vases, 17/. P. Orsi, Not. d. Sc., 1912, p, 420-. B. Pace Ausonia 
V 1 H (1913}, pp. 27 If. On vases front Cancsa, c/. Oi. Picard, S.C.I1., 35 [19111, pp I0 6- 
207: E. Pettier, Mon. Plot. NX (1913), pp, iff3 ff.f M. Jattn, Rom. MUtk., 29 (19141, 
pp. 00 fif. See bibliography, HtUtmstk Vases. G. Libertlm, Ccntutipr, Catania, 1926. 

“ R Pagenstecher, “Dated SeplJcbral Vases from Alexandria," A JA xm (1000) pp 
3S7 ff-: cf. C. Dugas, E. Pottier, s.v. Vasa, in Daremberg and Saglii). Diet, drs art p 6ci- 
Reinach, Mon. Pht, XVHI (1910). pp. 65 ff. H. PomtOW. tfJMF., 3 o [i 9 to> pp, Vrao'ff ■ 
R. Pagenstecher, Rom. MUtk., 27 (1912), p, u Qr ** w ^ * 
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directly on buff day. The Hadra vases were not produced immediately after the city 
of Alexandria was founded. Not a sherd has come from Abusir which belonged to 
that period. 

A group of Hadra vases in New York shows the peculiarities of this class (Fig. 
562 j. The decoration occurs mainly on the shoulder and belly of the vases. At the 
left, in the upper row, one sees the use of the ivy band; in the second vase, the laurel 
wreath; in the third, a hunting scene of some spirit. The fourth has reminiscences of 
Apulia in the palmetto and lioraJ decoration. In the lower row, ivy occurs on the 
shoulder, while heraldic gryphons neatly designed are seen in the metope. Vases 
with ivy branches, wave patterns, and late palmettos follow. Outlines are often 
incised, as in the Kabeiric class. A very large number of these vases have traits in 
common with other branches of Hellenistic art, but not so many as the white- 
ground class, which show certain affinities with the stucco decorations from Delos. 

In connection with the vases from Hadra may be mentioned two interesting ex¬ 
amples with polychrome painting on a white ground, published by Six (Fig, 563). 
The one below is taken from a vase owned by Six and contains a representation of 
a Panathenaic amphora awarded at the games. 31 This amphora, is combined with a 
conventionalized palm branch, ribbons, and a torch into a still-life painting. The 
figures of the athletes on the vase are sketchily done in silhouette, and though of more 
degenerate form recall the Delian paintings (Fig- 55 °V The colors are a red-rose 
ground for the athletes, black for the silhouettes, blue for ribbons and palms, 
brownish red for the torch, and grayish brown for the vase. Above the design on the 
hydria owned by Six f Fig. 563 J is depicted a painted medallion from a vase found 
at Hadra and now in New York. In the center, a Medusa head is represented. The 
color is handled impressionistically. The medallion is brown with a rose stripe on the 
outer edge; within this is a blue field which sets off the head of Medusa with her 
auburn hair. The modeling and the flesh tones reveal the work of a practiced artist 
(c/. if6m. Miith., 27 (1 o l 2) t PI. IV). The colors were applied in tempera. SLx in¬ 
clines to see in the silhouettes of the athletes an illustration of the much-discussed 
compevdhria: or “short cuts” in ancient painting mentioned by Petronius. 

Gnathia vases comprise one of the Hellenistic groups of ceramics with a black 
ground. They were manufactured in Southern Italy, The name is obviously a mis¬ 
nomer as the vases were probably not made at Egnatia. They have been found at 
Oria; at Bari, and Ruvo in the Apulian country; in Campania, in Sicily, at Melos, 
and on other scattered sites. They were apparently imported into Faliscan and Etrus- 
cjia territory as well as to Sicily and Cyprus, This pottery is often distinguished by a 
series of plastic vertical ribs up and down the body of the vase. Its chief character¬ 
istic is a black glaze covering the whole field. The influence of metal wares is obvious 

** J. Six, Ant. Dtrtk „ III, H. 34 , text, pp. 33 ' 54 * 
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in the shapes, handies, and glaze. Against this rather metallic-looking ground, designs 
of Erotes, satyrs, animals, birds, garlands, and flowers are painted in opaque colors 
white, yellow, and red (,c/. Tig. 564) , The patterns usuallv consist of a frieze or 
metope of figure decoration on the shoulder or body of the vase, or a twining vine 
or ivy branch around the center. Ihese rtHccaux are often very graceful in design. 
The vases were at the height of their beauty at the beginning of the Third Century-. 

While this pottery was being produced in Magna Gracia, Tarentum was the real 
capital of the region and the intermediary between Hellenic civilization and Italy," 
Sh<? probably exported many small vases with white decoration on a black ground. 
She was mistress of the sea and carried her trade up the Adriatic to Ancona and 
Adria and inland among Ole Samnites. Because of her prominence, she has usually 
been considered the source of Gnathia ware, but it is unfortunate for the hvpothesis 
that practically no Gnathia pottery has been found at Tarentum. Examples have 
come from Metapontum which was closely in touch with Tarentum. so that the home 
of this class may be Tarentum. One must admit, however, that absolute proof for 
this theory cannot be produced. The pottery has obvious connections with the 
Apulian class and represents one of the last efforts of the Greeks in ceramic painting. 
Tarentum was Liken in 2 fa by the Romans and the independence of Magna Gracia 
virtually came to an end at this time. Artistic Greek or Italiote painted pottery is 
not made after 200 n.c. A good representative of Gnathia ware from Magna Gracia 
is seen in Figure 564. The general appearance of the vase suggests the iofiuence of 
metal work. Around the belly is a running floral pattern, with a swan in the center ; 
on the neck are Erotes guiding a chariot drawn by gryphons. The spirit of the de¬ 
signs and the motives are typical of Hellenistic art. 

An additional group of Hellenistic vases that should not be passed over in silence 
are the so-called pocula. They have been found for the most part In Etruria and 
Rome and are held by some scholars to be Campanian, by others to be Etnisco- 
Latian, About fifteen examples are known. 


These vases consist of small phialai, or plates, covered with a black varnish and 
bearing designs in color, usually yellow, brown, orange, and white. The patterns 
include a female he,id, Erotes playing—sometimes standing on a dog and driving it— 
and ornamental designs, such as ivy. Some merely have dedications to Ceres Bellona 
Juno. Saturn. Vesta, Vulcan, or ^quitia. All inscriptions are in Latin, which was 
very commonly in use in Campania in the Third Century, the period to which these 
vases belong. One of the most interesting examples is now in the Villa Giulia in 
Rome. It represents an elephant of war carrying two soldiers in a tower on her back 


" Charles Picard, “La Fin de la ceramique [white en Gnmde-Grece,'' B CII 15 (1011 i 
pp. 177 ff. On Gnadiia ware, c/. P. Ducatl, Storui della ceramic* green, 1911 Li 470 ft ■ 
G. Lernci*. Lagynos, Pads, i 9 ij. On Apulian geometric of the Daunian, Peuccdan and 
Messapian classes, c). M. Mayer, Apuliin. Leipzig, 1914; F. von Duhn, Ebm Retiltex. I 
20? ft, 1 7 
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and followed by a baby elephant. As elephants were first used in Italy in the war 
with Pyrrhus, tliis vase adds another argument for a Third Century dating (aSo 
270B.C. 1 " 4 

After painted vases had run their course in Southern Italy, relief wares came into 
prominence. We have already spoken of the pottery from Canosa. As relief wares 
interest the student of ancient painting less, although their designs embody Hellen¬ 
istic patterns, we shall note in passing only the painted examples—omitting a dis¬ 
cussion of Megarian bowls, Calenian ware, and Am?tine pottery, This relief technique 
is found all over the Hellenistic world—in Southern Russia and at Kertch, no less 
than in the regions mentioned. The examples from Kertch begin in the Fifth 
Century. Some of them are quite effective, such as the sphinx, or the head of Aphro¬ 
dite," They are richly polychromatic, with a use of white for the body, blue for the 
eyes, gilt tor hair, a rose color for the face, and red for other details. The classic 
example of such relief work is a Fourth Century vase in Petrograd with designs in 
relief drawn from the Eleusinian circle. This vase was found at Cunue, Here, the 
glaze covering the hvdria is black. The figures are gilded and painted* The Acropolis 
vases in relief copy metal prototypes. Yellow is the dominant color on the dark 
glaze. st Fine examples have also been found in Southern Russia and at Kertch, 
notably the vase with hunting scenes made by Nenophantos. (Rayet and Collignon, 
op, at., p. 263.) 

While this pottery with plastic reliefs was taking the place of painted wares in 
most parts of the Greek world, a desire for painted ceramics continued among the 
Pontic Greeks. Accordingly, we find a class of distemper vases with exceedingly 
heavy walls and poor potter’s work but with some very interesting painting f Fig. 
565 ). Sometimes the clay was left in its natural dirty yellow color; in our example, 
it is colored black. On this ground a combat is represented between a Greek and an 
Amazon. The Greek has reddish brown flesh with high lights and wears a red chiton, 
a helmet crested with red and a bine scarf. His shield is a grayish white. The flesh of 
the Amazon is a yellowish white. Her shield is bluish and hears a red-haired gorgon 

G, Q t Giglioli, Corpus Vasorum Ant,, Italia, Fasc. Ill, Villa Giulia, Fast. Ill, IV, b. q, 
Pis. HI, V (colory. P. Ducatip Statist della ceramics green, H, 481 ft.; H. B, Walters, op, cit., 
I t 485 ff,; Rayet and Collignoo. op . cit., pp. 332 ff 

"E. H. Minns, Scythians and Greeks, Cambridge, 1913, Figs, 230-251. pp. 344-346; 
Rayet and CoQignon. La Ccrsmiqw grccquc, Paris, i88S, pp. 271-17 ! t Ft^- 103-104. Cf. 
G. Trcu, Grkchiitke Tktrngejsisic in Statuette*- iutil Bit stem farm, Berlin, 1873, 35 Winckd- 
mannsprogr.; CJt., 1870, PI. I, 

« Vase in Petrograd, Mon, Ant,, XXII (1913), pp* 696 & * P Js - t’-CII. V. Ducnti, 
di studio stills ceramics attica del sec. IV. o,c, t HI enteric dells Reg, A read, dci Lined, 
rgifi, p, 89; F. Cuurby, Lcs vases grccs A reliefs, Paris, 1922. C. Watzingcr, At ft, Mitt ft., 26 
(i90Tl f pp. 50-102. 
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in the center. A blue cap, yellow chiton, and red scarf add further color to the whole 
effect. Ihe wave pattern and the egg and dart above are done in red, as is the 
meander below. The artist has used a kind of tempera process, but has not known 
well how to fasten his colons which readily hake off. Probably these vases were made 
in Kertch. They show some skill in drawing and painting but potters work of a 
miserable quality.' 8 

Other painted monuments belonging to the Third Century reveal in their Hellen¬ 
istic motives certain features of design which are common to the vases discussed. At 
Anapa in Southern Russia a wooden sarcophagus has been brought to light which 
discloses old Hellenistic patterns such as rirtceaux and Nereids riding sea monsters 89 
! Fig. 566 1, The mam body of the sarcophagus is in the natural color of the wood but 
the architrave, the center panels in each side, and the vertical panels in the corner 
posts are red with carved decorations in gilded wood. In the panels of the comer 
posts are charming arabesques of acanthus leaves; on the architrave are fighting 
barbarians. The main design is made up of Nereids who ride sea horses and who hour 
the armor of Achilles. This panel is framed by cymatia and a bead ornament, while 
below the architrave occurs the egg and dart with the bead and reel. A coin of Ly- 
sitnadios found with the sarcophagus dates the monument in the Third Century. 
Minns points out that this agrees with the style of the Nereids which are ultimately 
derived from Skopas. Another painted sarcophagus from Abusir i Watzmger, No. 4) 
contains, at the gabled end, the head of a woman painted on a blue gmund in the 
midst of floral ornaments.™ The tendrils are white, the blossoms red. A conventional¬ 
ized olive branch fills the panel below. The long sides were adorned with inlaid bands 
decorated with the laurel pattern, and with a guilbche in white, red, and blue. 

Similar motives occur on Hellenistic glass vases. These have been studied by 
Rostovtzefl but his work is not accessible to most scholars." 1 He proves that their 
patterns are Alexandrian in origin. On a bowl from Olbia occur a brownish red 
gazelle, with black back and white belly and some red partridges with blue breasts 
and yellow heads. Laurel branches, flowers refilling the lotus, geese, ducks, and 
peacocks are found on other examples, in Figure 567 we have a glass cinerary urn of 


* 5 \ MbaiS ' °P' 347 - 348 ; Stephant, C.R. {1 S74), PI. IT, ;. S ; (1878-1870), 

.PI, I, 5 (color), our example. 

" E - 11 ■ Minns, op. at., pp. 324 fT.; CJ 7 . (1882-1888), PI. VI, 5l color, 

9(1 C. Watzinger, Grkchischc Hulzsarkopkagc am da ZeU Almeidas dcs Grossest, Lemzi° 
1905, Pis. I-H, 1 (color). r & 

M. Rostovtzeff, -'Painted Glass Vases of the late Hellenistic Times and the History of 
Decorative Painting " Bull, de la Com, Imp . Arch. f !Q t 4 ) (Russian); Rcc„ Morin-Jean, 
Rev. arch., \ (1917), pp, 3to ff- Cf. E. Michoa, "Veins prints antiques," Bull, de la Sac 
dcs Anty, de France, 1913. W, C. Hayes, “An Engraved Glass Bowl in the Museo Cmuano 
of the Vatican Library,” AJA., XXXII (r-jsS). pp. ff, See bibliography on glass, V. 
bpiimzzola, Lc arli decorative in Fompeii 5 pp. 320-231, 
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blue and white color, decorated with baa-reliefs in which genii and a vine branch 
Interwoven in graceful patterns betray very' clearly their source of origin. The grapes 
are being picked and trodden to the music of flutes. In addition to the floral designs 
there are various animals. Tills example was Found in a tomb at Pompeii. The shape 
was first formed in an opaque, white, glassy substance, after which, a transparent 
blue glass vase was blown inside the first. The figures were then carved on the white 
outer layer in a style akin to what is usually found on sardonyx cameos. The 
decorative style of Alexandrian glass-makers in the Hellenistic age was taken up by 
artists of the Roman Imperial epoch, especially in the making of pavements and 
ceilings. From the First to the Third Centuries a.d., a homogeneous style arose, 
traceable especially in mosaics, in Southern Russia. Syria, Egypt, Asia Minor, 
Palmyra, Great Britain, and Africa. The repertoire usually includes animals—such 
as a gazelle resting,—baskets of fruits and flowers, pomegranates, and partridges. 
These are not arranged symmetrically. Egyptian flora and fauna commonly appear. 

With this survey of Hellenistic work our discussion of Greek painting proper 
comes to an end. although we shall make use of some of the later South Rus¬ 
sian material and of copies of Hellenistic paintings in our summary of Grteco- 
Roman work. We have seen that the Hellenistic epoch made great strides forward 
on the technical side, As a result of this advance in skill, stage scenery and landscape 
with backgrounds of limited depth came to occupy a prominent place. Both of these 
were made possible by the advanced proficiency in handling perspective and chiaro¬ 
scuro. We have suggested that illusionism was employed in the case of landscape 
backgrounds, and that the use of illusionism began in the Hellenistic age. Mosaics 
such as the one from Delos in which Dionysos is represented, indicate a thorough 
knowledge of the impressionistic method. 11 ' Encaustic painting was also handled with 
skill and use was made of the impress ion istic manner. Portraits of the Hellenistic age 
may have been executed in this method. 

Various new types of compositions were invented by Hellenistic masters and old 
ones were elaborated. Mythological scenes in megaJographic form were still favored 
hut the artist turned rather toward the material of everyday life for his inspiration. 
Consequently, we find street scenes, scenes from daily affairs, still-life, and anim.il 
pieces where strange beasts were depicted with a scientific, Alexandrian inquisitive¬ 
ness, Caricatures, like the Grylloi, occurred; pornographic scenes from brothels and 
low places; portraiture; and a rich system of decorative wall-painting which had 
developed out of the old Greek structural system. The artists were painters in our 
sense of the term. How far they advanced as colorists, we cannot know. The mosaics 
suggest a very rich palette. We cannot tell in the case of Pompeian wall-paintings 
how much is Hellenistic and how* much Italian. In their ornamental patterns, extern- 

■ s Bul.ird, .Mon. Piet, XIV (igo 8 ), PI. 15 (color). 
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give use was made of floral designs, both formsil and free. Beautiful rinemux were 
developed which were sometimes woven into all-over patterns like carpets. We see 
here the germs of the decoration of the Ara Pacis and of later Roman wort. 

The Hellenistic age was one of creative force but also one of on-coming deca¬ 
dence, The strength of the I-ifth Century had been forgotten, and the graceful thing, 
tlie refined and elaborated pattern, the sinuous in line, the filmv effect in blown 
drapery— such as one sees in the Flora—came to take its place. These achievements 
were more comprehensible to the ordinary man in the street and were often more 
restful to contemplate. They appealed directly to the emotions and called for little 
intellectual effort. They had more relation to everyday existence and contained Jess 
elevation and nobility. Art became more cosmopolitan—a thing to be appreciated by 
the masses and a mirror of the life of the times. 


ROMAN PAINTING 


Roman painting during the period from the Third Century n.c. to the First Century 
a.d. is something more than Hellenistic painting in Italy', Rome was die last great 
center of Hellenistic art, as Pergamon, Alexandria, and Antioch had been centers of 
artistic endeavor before her. But she displays originality in certain fields and trans¬ 
forms her inheritance into a new creation in others, so that her efforts should not be 
dismissed as “nothing more than Hellenistic painting.** Her art continued Hellenistic 
Greek traditions. It was formed of foreign elements, but tt was nationalized by tbe 
assimilation of these elements to a completely Roman conception. In other words, we 
must distinguish between a Graco-Roman art which is merely Greek art in the 
Roman period, and Roman art which was an evolution from Greek. Italic, and 
Etruscan traditions but at the same time a creative thing. 

Among the earliest Roman paintings known were those in the temples of Ardea. 
Pliny tells us that they were more ancient than the city of Rome and that they were 
in good condition in Ins day." He does not give their subject matter but informs us 
that the painter was a Greek, Lykon by name. After decorating the Temple of Juno, 
he was given citizenship and took the name of Marcus Flautius. On his picture' 
hexameter verses were written stating his achievement and adding that the'painter 
was “born in wide Asia.” The hexameters prove that he could not have lived earlier 
than the time of Ennius, U., between 239 and *6p n.c. M This same artist painted at 
Lanuvium two nude figures, Atlanta and Helen, side by side. C«re is said to have 
had much older pictures than these, There are some terra cotta paintings of the Sixth 


iS ',T' " S ‘ C/- Ser ™L <m > T > 44 . C. Cichorius, “Zu riimUchen 
Mjkrn, Rh. Mvi., 76 < 19= 7 ). PP- ? 2 5 ff- I he name Lyot was read by M. Hertz, fireslatter 
"V- lSfi 7 . for teat, Ciriiorius thinks that Lvkon was the painter and ™*u pfcutitis 
whose comedies passed under the name of Plautus. Varro, ap. Cellius, J1I. j, l 
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Century extant from this site which show Ionic Greek influence, and which belong 
to the days of Etruscan rule 84 (Fig. 391 ), 

At the end of the Fourth Century, a patrician, Fabius Fictor, painted the Temple 
of Stilus.* 14 This was executed in 304 nc, and as it was vowed in the second Samnite 
war it may have been connected with these events in subject matter, though this is 
not essential. Dionysius of Halikarnassos speaks only of the drawing and the bril¬ 
liance and harmony of the colors. The first definitely historical paintings mentioned 
by Pliny are those dedicated by Messala in 264 b.c, Fabius was followed by another 
Roman, the tragic writer. Pacuvius, who painted the Temple of Hercules in the 
Forum Boarium.’ 1- The subject matter we again do not know, but if Pacuvius’ pic¬ 
torial power with his brush equaled that of his pen, it was no insignificant achieve¬ 
ment. Following these Romans, the art seems to have been practiced little hy men 
of good birth and only stray names occur until the Augustan age, when painting 
again assumes a dignified position. 

More important than these primitive works, which give us little information about 
painting in the Third Century beyond the fact that it was being done by Greeks or 
followed a Greek tradition, are the historical paintings which date from the Third 
Century' or earlier. These were concerned largely with military exploits and tri¬ 
umphs and often have the peculiar feature of including the geography of the victor’s 
campaigns. They formed an unusual combination of topography and military detail. 
In them were depicted scenes of cities taken by assault; personified provinces which 
had been conquered; operations in campaigns and the disastrous effects of the battles 
on the vanquished. 

Typical of this class was the painting celebrating a victory by Manias Valerius 
Maximus Messala, in 264 b.c., over the Carthaginians and Hicro at Messina, It was 
probably executed on wood. Once the subject was treated, other examples followed: 
Scipio Africanus commemorated his exploits at Zama in 203 n.c, in tins way, and 
Lucius Scipio celebrated his Asiatic victory over Antiochus in *88 with a painting of 
similar nature ." r From the picture of the Prtctor, L. Kostilius Mancinus, however, 

Si A. S, Murray, IMS., X ( iSSg), PI. VII, 143-252: Mon, VI-VH, PI. 30. A. V. Moriona, 
Pit lure c trust fie arrakke, le lustre jit Mi policrome ccrrtanr, Firenze, 1928, 

il1 Pliny, NM., 35. 19, Dfcnys. Hal., Ere. ex libro, XVI, in. 6. A. G, Rws, Kitanos,, 3ft 
(igro), p. 283, n. 3. A. Remach, “Fabius Pietor, lea Fresques du leropk de Salas et les 
origuies de la peimufe a Rome,” Shtdi lionmni, II, 233 ft. Eugenie Strang. Art in Ancient 
Rome, New York, 192ft, I, 55-57. The name Fabtm on the painting may have caused the 
story to be invented. Valer. Max., VTTT, 14, 6 . Fahlus' paintings probably covered the iung 
walls of the cella. 

N Plrny, NM* 35, 19; Cf. t, UrJichs, Die Mulem in Rom ter Censer's Dictatur, Wurz¬ 
burg, 1876. 

Pliny, NM., 3S, 22; Appian, De BcUo Punico, VUI, $6. Raoul-Rochette, Pcinturu 
an tiques inedites, 1836, 
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we may form a better idea of the class. He exhibited in the Forum “paintings of the 
site of Carthage and the various attempts to storm it,” while he himself stood by the 
picture and told the story to the spectators .’'' 1 This painting apparently aroused 
national enthusiasm and patriotic emulation and was doubtless a cause for the further 
development of the genre. It may have resembled In certain respects the paintings 
of the founding of Rome now* in the Tenne; i.e. t a series of incidents were probably 
represented in frieze arrangement and the figures in some cases were set against a 
background of architecture. The walls of the city and the general character of the 
site were represented, together with certain aspects of the attack and defense. In 
174 u.c. at the triumph of Sempranius Gracchus over Sardinia, a painting represent* 
ing the victory was executed in which there was a plan of the island combined with 
the various combats. 1 '" This work seems to have exhibited, then, a combination of 
topography and history. The representation was probably a tnap-like plan on which 
battles were painted in the localities in which they occurred. 

it is easy to see how these paintings arose, as Courbaud has shown . 104 Paintings on 
wood were carried in the triumphal processions and were set up in the Curia or 
dedicated in temples or exhibited in the atria of private houses. They began with 
portraits of the triumphant general, clad in a purple-bordered toga, on foot or in 
a chariot Personifications of conquered cities—a taste derived from Greece—.fa ad 
their part in these processions. Beginning with Marcellus, who had a personification 
of the city of Syracuse in his painting, we find many examples of this practice . 101 
Most notable of all was the procession of Scipio Asiaticus behind whose chariot fol¬ 
lowed one hundred thirty-four portraits of dries which he had taken.’" This was 
elaborated by Cornelius Balbus who had not only captive cities personified but tin* 
streams and mountains of the conquered country as well . 101 This presented to the 
eye of the spectator “a complete geography of conquered Africa." 

These geographical and historical paintings, together with the personifications of 
captured cities derived from Greece, were woven into more unified compositions at 
the end of the Republic, and events before and after the victory were added to form 
a continuous narrative. For example, in a painting of the triumph of Pompey, the 
defeat and death of King Mithridates, together with the death of several of his 

“ Pliny, A T J 7 -, 35, 33. « Livy, 41, S s. 

E. Courbaud, Lt Bas-Relief roman, Paris, 1859, pp, t 97 G., Juvenal, SdiJ., vm, U. a- 
io. I have drawn on Courbauri’s account gf early Roman painting and on Urifchs' in this 
discussion. The earliest triumphal painting was that of the Consul, L. Fapirius Cursor, hero 
of the Samnite war in 272 n.c. 

Iivv, 26, ai; cf. t.tmrbaud. op. ait., p. 199, n. 4< on simulacrum. P. Gardner, “Coun¬ 
tries and Cities in Ancient Art,” / JO., 1888, pp. 47.fi r. 

1U “ livy, 37, $ 9 - Pliny, NJT., 5, 36, Raoul-Sochette, op. eit ,, p. 316. 
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daughters and the destruction of the house, formed a part of the representation. 11 * 1 
At Caesar’s triumph, a number of pictures traced the disasters of the civil war and 
the moving scenes of the deaths of the vanquished leaders. Appian tells us that the 
painting of Lucius Scipio burling himself into the sea and the suicide of Cato brought 
groans from the spectators* 1 1 

Such was Roman painting in the early Republic. It was essentially a representa¬ 
tion of scenes taken from life with all of the local detail which the Roman liked in 
his art and which he may have inherited in part from the Etruscan. Etruscan artists 
were responsible for some of the earliest paintings in Rome, The father of Tarquin 
brought with him artists from Corinth when he came to Etruria. Etruscan artists 
decorated the Temple or Juppittr CapitoUnus and we may well believe that they 
played a very important part in Rome in the Sixth Century*, They themselves repre¬ 
sented triumphal scenes in some of their paintings, although the examples which we 
possess are late* However, as triumphs and processions played an important part in 
their lives, we can imagine that some of the paraphernalia of processions also came 
to Rome from Etruria. Appian traces the Roman festive processions at triumphs and 
funerals back to Etruscan prototypes. 104 

Most of the artists of these paintings were, however, Greeks. We have the name 
of Metrodorus who painted the scene of Lucius Aimiilus Faullus triumphing over 
Ring Perseus in 168. After the campaign of M. Fulvius Nobilior in /Etolia, in 186 
B.c., many artists accompanied the general to Rome to take part in the triumphal 
games. 141 These were probably the men who executed the triumphal paintings. In 
their works, they introduced personification, which was common in the art of Greece 
and they adapted their ideas to Roman demands. The first historical battle paintings 
Half* from 264 b.c., the period of the wars with Carthage, when Greek influence was 
becoming very* powerful. We see, then, that it was not possible for the Romans to 
escape this Greek tradition. The workmen were Greek. They brought Greek methods 
of composition, Greek technique and style. They were forced to cater to Roman 
taste and the result is a curious combination of national literal-mindedness, as seen 
in the geographic-historic representations, with Greek conceptions such as the per¬ 
sonification of cities and the more emotional scenes of disaster in which the artists 
of Fourth Century Greece had shown some interest. It is barely possible that the 
Alexandrian topogrephoi, Demetrius, whom we have mentioned above (p. 307) t may 
have been guilty of some such landscape representation as the Latin text suggests 
for the setting of triumphal scenes, but we prefer to think not. These historical- 
topographical pictures may* have been the forerunners of works such as the reliefs 
on the columns of Trajan and Marcus Aurelius. 

1# * Appian, Dc Bello Mitkridatico, 117. m Appian, Bdlvn 1 Civile, II, 101. 

lfl * Appian, Dc Bella Punieo, VTO, 66. 

i*T Livy t 39, 73, These are interpreted as actors, musicians, and dancers by Weissenbnm. 
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We have several Roman frescoes which can give us a certain idea of this Gneco- 
Roman painting in the early Republic. One of these was found in a tomb on the 
Esquiline Hill in Rome i Fig. 568}. It presents a military scene arranged in several 
zones above one another. Of these, three are preserved in part, and a section of the 
fourth. I he artist has used a creamy velfow background against which he has placed 
his figures on rigidly marked horizontal ground lines. In the upper panel, M. Fan¬ 
nins, apparently an Oscan nr an Umbrian, as seen from his dress, addresses a Roman 
soldier, Quintus Fahius{? .i, Behind Funnius is a wall with crenelated towers—dark 
brown in color — and a trumpeter. In the second frieze. Faimius and Fabius again 
address one another, while at the right soldiers in white tunics tire shown, rising 
behind one another in three tiers, the artist transforms his depth into height 
Below, is a combat where warriors aimed with oval shields and wearing feathers on 
their helmets are engaged in fighting. The costume indicates that we are dealing with 
Sammies, The painting is to be dated about 200 a.c., to judge from the inscriptions 
and the beardless heads. The coloring is largely a reddish brown against the creamy 
yellow ground, combined with green, blue, yellow, hlaek, and white. Greek tradition 
is followed in the arrangement by friezes, In the neutral background, and in the fore¬ 
shortening. The paintings call to mind tomb-paintings from Parstum, Figs. 436- 
437 - l<rr * They are now located in the Museo Mussolini. 

A second historical fresco of importance is the one in the National Museum in 
Rome, depicting scenes connected with the founding of Lavinium, .Alba Longa, and 
Rome (Fig. 569 )♦ It formed a frieze running above the upper row of niches in a 
columbarium on the Esquiline. A series of events is represented some of which are 
mythological, others more properly historical. In the upper panel at the right, which 
comes from the west wall of the tomb, men are seen with materials ready "to build a 
city, while at the left Latins and Trojans are shown in combat with the Rutuli. The 
Latins are armed with oval shields, breastplates, and swords, while the Rululi are 
nude and catty oblong shields. The name of the woman standing near the tower and 
wearing a violet garment and green mantle must remain uncertain. It is probably 
the local divinity. The scene appears to represent the founding of Lavinium. 

If we follow the paintings in the order in which they occurred in the tomb, we see 

W. Helbig, Fuhrcr,- I, 533. C/. Eugenie Strong, Art in Ancient Rome, _W Y v ipiS, I, 
55 if. The frequent references to pictures in Roman writers of the Second Cent hit indicate 
that painting played an important part in the life of the people. Plautus has many allusions 
to paintings and Natvius in his T anient aria criticizes the careless work of Theodotm which 
was hastily executed “with an os's tail" (Eg. 550). Charles Knapp, “References to Paint, 
ing m Plautus and Terence,” Ctess. Phil., XU (1917), pp . IJU 6 . Cj. Hor. Sul., II, 7, 96 ff„ 
where the slave s enthusiasm over pictures of famous gladiators executed In red chalk and 
charcoal is described, “their legs spread out stiffly and as true to nature as if they were reallv 
striking, fighting or panying blows," These probably resembled the Delian frescoes 
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on the sooth wall a Victory advancing toward an armed warrior. At his feet lies a 
fallen enemy, while on the left the fight continues. The Nike is dad in a red chiton 
and wears a yellow mantle with a blue border. Perhaps the victor is -Eneas and the 
fallen warrior Turnus, but there are obvious difficulties in the way of this interpreta¬ 
tion. These are, first of all, the insignificant figure of Turnus, and second, the fact 
that /Eneas is probably shown combating Turnus where the fight continues by the 
Numicus River. If we turn to what appears to be the painting of this incident in the 
lower panel, we see at tire right the giant figure of /Eneas wearing a crested helmet 
anti charging an enemy- Who the foe is cannot be proved, but the weight of evidence 
seems to be in favor of Turnus. It is probably not Mezentius, because the two 
figures shaking bands in a peace compact are Mezentius, who is named in an inscrip¬ 
tion. and Ascanius* Behind the two warriors, the river god Numicus (sicj is seated 
with a rush in his hand. An inscription leaves no doubt as to his identity. The painter 
appears to have adhered to the version in which fneas perished at the Numicus 
River* At the left, follows a scene of the building of Alba Longa* The goddess of the 
city, designated by an inscription, is seated before the walls wearing a turreted crown 
(Fig. 570j. The remaining subject matter on the south wall is difficult of interpreta¬ 
tion but probably refers to the differences between Lavinia and Ascanius after the 
death of /Eneas. The figures represent Lavinia, a goddess of the region, Ascanius, 
and the goddess of Alba Longa. Lavinia is seated, sad in demeanor, with the goddess 
of Luvinium, perhaps Anna Ferennis, before her. The nymph is apparently trying to 
reconcile Ascanius with his stepmother, but seemingly without success* The figure of 
Alba Longa at the right refers to the new foundation of the city* 

The scenes on the east wall which are not illustrated here depicted the story' of 
Rhea Silvia* They are badly defaced. The decision that Rhea Silvia must become a 
Vestal is given by King Amulius of Alba Ln the presence of her father NumiLor and 
the wife of the king. The scene following this presented Rhea Silvia surprised by 
Mars, Victory, landspeople, a river god. and a goddess oi the region appeared in the 
painting as subsidiary figures. 

On the north wall, which is badly damaged, the story of Romulus and Remus was 
painted; the river god was shown, rudder in hand; the life of the twins with tlieir 
foster fa the r was depicted and at the end was the founding 01 Rome. The nurture 
of the twins by the wolf did tiol appear. The ground of the paintings is light yellow. 
The colors used were: red for the flesh of men, greenish blue for the stream, yellow 
and red for the garments of women with occasional use of green. I he frescoes prob¬ 
ably belong to the end of the Republic. The various scenes appear not to have been 
influenced by the /Endd of Vergil. 

The language of these paintings is Greek. The crowned goddess who sits beside 
the walls of Alba Longa resembles the Hellenistic type of Tyche. Many other figures. 
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such as the nymph, Anna Perennis, are classical in mould. But the subject matter b 
Roman history and the vigorous realism of the huilding scenes is Roman, The paint- 
ing3 have suffered from a late occupation of the columbarium in the Third Century 
a.d. when some oi the walls were made ready for new frescoes. There is a good 
facsimile of the paintings in color in the Palazzo Conservator!. In some ways a study 
of these is more satisfactory than an examination of the original work which has 
suffered greatly. The colors are sober and dark—reds, greens, and yellows pre¬ 
dominating with some employment of purplish red. The paintings have been hastily 
executed but reveal a mastery of form and an ability to group figures well in a 
composition of moderate depth. 

We have a record from the end of the Republic of painted scenery used at the 
games of Claudius Pulcher. This was so realistic in character that crows come to 
settle on the painted tiles. Foreign pictures appeared in Rome in great numbers after 
Mummius’ sack of Corinth in 146 n.c. and we are told that huge prices were bid 
for these spoils. Attains offered $100,000 for the Dionysos of Aristeides, whereupon 
Mummius grew suspicious and withdrew it from the sale. We know that Augustus 
dedicated many famous paintings in the Temple of Osar and in his Forum and that 
Agrippa also showed an interest in obtaining costly works of art. These acquisitions 
must have influenced the taste of the age. tuni 

We have already spoken of decorative wall-painting in Italy. We have shown that 
it came from Hellenistic Greece and that it was based on the structure of the wall 
upon which the designs were painted. From the very beginning, the Italian style 
revealed a preference for vertical wall divisions rather than for the horizontal zone 
system of Greece. They developed the vertical divisions into an architectural frame¬ 
work. Prospect views were made an important element in this framework and these 
gave the Roman a chance to further his bent for tridimensional compositions. The 
Odyssey landscapes represent, in this respect, a distinct advance over their Hellen¬ 
istic forerunners, This elaborate architectural style with distant views was the 
characteristic style of the late Republic and of the Augustan age, although land¬ 
scapes of moderate depth also appear (Fig. 3471. 

In our discussion of the Augustan age, we should not omit to mention Vitruvius’ 
condemnation of the decadence of fresco painting in his time. 1 ” After recounting 
how “the ancients required r rails tic pictures of real things” in their much-used apart¬ 
ments, their atria and peristyles, he goes on to explain that the Romans no longer 
have truthful representations of real objects but “monstrosities.” He traces the rise 
of interior decoration from its beginnings when marble slabs were used to the second 
stage where buildings were represented and where various scenes were copied from 
the tragic, comic, and salyric styles of stage-painting. He enumerates the subject 
matter of these paintings which we have quoted in our discussion (p. 357 1. He adds: 

10 ™ Pliny, -V-£f ., 3 St *3 A Vitr., De Arch., VH t 3. 
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Subjects which were copied from actual realities are scorned in these days of bad 
taste. We now have paintings of monstrosities rather than truthful representations 
of definite things. For instance, reeds are put in the place of columns, fluted append¬ 
ages with curly leaves and volutes instead of pediments, candelabra supporting 
representations of shrines and on top of their pediments numerous slender stalks and 
volutes growing up from the roots and having human figures, senselessly seated upon 
them, . , . Such things do not exist and cannot exist and never have existed, . * * How 
is it possible that a reed should really support a roof, or a candelabrum a pediment 
with its ornaments, etc.? ... The fact is that pictures which are unlike reality ought 
not to be approved. Vitruvius then proceeds to criticize the work of Apatourios of 
Alabanda which followed this style. Apatourios painted the scaina of the little theater 
at Tralles with a kind of architectural decoration which may quite possibly go back 
in its origins to the work of Agatharchos in the Fifth Century, are unable to 
trace the development of stage decoration after Agaiimrchos. That it continued into 
the Hellenistic ajje we know from stray references. That it influenced the decoration 
of houses in the Second style seems likely. But Apatourios was probably not an inno¬ 
vator in this decoration which Vitruvius mentions. His date is late -the Augustan 
age lsJBb —and he is probably making use of a new and foreign style which came irom 
Italy, Vitruvius shows that his work tended toward the fantastic. He represented in 
his scenes “columns and statues, centaurs supporting architraves, rotundas with 
round roofs on them, pediments with overhanging returns* cornices ornamented with 
lion heads, and then on top of ah, an episcamium m which were painted rotundas, 
porticoes, and half pediments, and all the different kinds of decoration employed on 
a roof/ 1 Criticism is marie here of placing houses* columns T and pediments on top 01 
a roof. Apaturios did not answer the objections of his critics but humbly alteret 5 the 
decoration to conform more to reality 

It is very possible that scenes in perspective came to Italy front the Hellenistic 

111E * Trans, by M. H Morgan with some alterations. 

VM ' H, Bruno, Gtsch. der frier*. Kuwtter, IL 193, argues that Apatourios is a generation 
earlier tkm Vitruvius, 

*«■ A. M. Friend, Art Studies, 19*9, thinks that roofs at bouses were represented in per¬ 
spective behind other bouses, as in the Bosco reale frescoes, hut that Llkynmkis did not un¬ 
derstand this innovation of Apatoimos and thought one was on top of the othe r. Pro lessor 
Friend was good enough to send me the advance proofs of bis very excellent article. I wish 
to acknowledge my appreciation of his kindness, His thesis is that the one-storey of 
tuvhi lecture s#en in the Boscoreale fresco^ goes bach to Agathaitbos and the stage scenery 
of the Fifth Century, whereas the Lwc^storey type represents the enrichment of Apatourios 
and followed the scenery oF the Hellenistic theater. Cf+ H. Bulle, UnUnmhmge* an grircki- 
sekn r Thcaizm, 1928, pp 275-2771 tot the Boscnreatc frescoes and their relation to 
stage scenery. On stage-painting, see G- Ferrari, Lt7 ScznQgfaphta^ 1902. 
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theater and that private houses were decorated with a style that originally served 
another end. Possibly Agatharchos, in painting the home of Alribiades in the Fifth 
Century, made use of a decoration similar to that which he had employed in his 
theatrical backgrounds. Although we have not found bouses decorated in this fashion 
in the east there is no reason to think they may not have existed. This second or 
■‘architectural" style in Italy lasted from So to io b.c., when a new ornate style 
arose. 

Further examples of painting of the Augustan age may he seen, in a series of pic¬ 
tures from the Columbarium of the Villa P amfi Ti 1W One hundred and twenty-six 
paintings are preserved, wholly or in part They depict in some cases mythological 
scenes, a number of which are copied from well'known works of sculpture, such as 
the Faraese bull or the Prometheus from Pergamon; other themes treated are the 
Death of the Ninbids; Endymion; and Herakles in battle with the Centaurs, The 
subject matter also includes still-life pieces with fruits, animal scenes, jugglers, 
people in the street, and landscapes. Parodies of various events with pigmies as 
actors occur and the old theme of the Battle between the Pigmies and Cranes is 
renewed. The tomb includes a scone which probably represents the Judgment of 
Solomon. The paintings are often extremely sketchy in character and embody an 
impressionistic handling of figures and landscape. Rostovtzeff has shown that the 
single representations formed a running frieze with the episodes mostly separated by 
red lines . 11 * For the first time we meet here a new type of landscape which appears 
often in Rome and Pompeii, the pure Egyptian landscape with and without pigmy 
figures. The figures are the most important things in the landscape, which is sacred- 
idyllic in type. The buildings include the schola with a tree, sacred gateways, statues 
of gods, hernia, altars, temples, the porticus, tholoi, etc. These friezes with landscapes 
appear at the same time as the prospect views. The landscapes in the Villa Pamfili 
are such as a traveler might see in passing by. The development of panoramas begins 
in this period. The yellow frieze from the House of Livia on the Palatine is typical. 

The source of the Third Pompeian style is contested. Rostovtzoflf derives both the 
Third and Fourth styles independently out of the Second Pompeian class. As the 
Third has many Egyptianizing ornaments it is possible that its origin is Alexan¬ 
dria. 11 In many ways it is a mirror of Augustan culture. The architectural elements 
were relegated to a minor position and, where they are used, they take dh a much 
more ornate character. The main idea of the artist was to represent walls on which 
easel-paintings of some distinction appeared to be hung. The various paintings might 


E ' SanUer. ‘Le Fitture parietal! del Catombftrio di Villa Pamfili,” Rem. AJitth VIH 
(1893), pp. 105-144; Huelsen, ibid., pp. 145-165. Arch. An* XHI (1808). hi. 47 ff, 
ll ® M. Rostovtzefl, Rom. Mitth ,, XXVI (1911), pp. j 6 ff,, Figs, 6-8, ^ 

111 A. Ippd, Der drifte pompdarttecke Stil, Berlin. 1910. 
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contain mythological scenes, landscapes, or even Erotes with floral patterns. Figure 
571 presents a detail from a wall of Lhe Triclinium of Epidius Sabimis. Against a 
black wall at the left, green garlands and a (lying Eros are seen: while at the right, 
the color passes from yellow to green, red, and gray. Below is a charming garden 
scene with delicately colored flowers and green bushes. The colors are purple, green, 
bluish lavender, reddish hrown, black, white, and yellow. The work is very detailed 
and shows exquisite craftsmanship. This style, which usually made use of mytho¬ 
logical scenes in the central panels of a tripartite wall, flourished from about 10 B.c, 
to 50 a.d. Certain of the larger panels greatly interest us; c.g., the Punishment of 
Eros f Fig. 572 1. In this example, Greek figures of idealized type are combined with 
a background of rocks and trees impressionistically executed. But the artist merely 
places his figures before the background and concentrates his attention on form. 
Drawing interests him even more than color. There are no changing, melting tones 
but hard colors are employed which add a certain strength and severity to the work. 
The scene represents Aphrodite waiting to inflict punishment on the whimpering 
Eros, who is being led toward her. On her lap rest his bow and quiver which have 
been taken away from him. A second Love peeping over her shoulder appears to take 
pleasure in the prospect. The background acts as a drop in the theater. Herrmann 
points out that such a figure as that of the woman at the left might well occur in a 
painting by Mantegna. The forms are plastically handled. The colors used are green 
for trees, violet and white for chitons, a light blue for the mantle at the left, 
and yellow for the one of Aphrodite. Sometimes an architectural background ls 
combined with figure decoration, as in the painting oi Jason before I’etias < Herr¬ 
mann, PI. 75 S. Here the figure of Jason in the foreground is loo small much smaller 
than that of Pelias who stands on the steps in the background. This attempt in the 
Third style to combine impressionistic landscapes with figures 01 some size and 
dignity is often something of a misfit. It looks as if the artist were copying Hellenistic 
Greek originals in which the figures had not yet become an integral part of their sur¬ 
roundings The painter of the original was merely learning how to adapt a back¬ 
ground which was not neutral to his figure decoration. The setting remains more or 
less like a curtain “drop.” 1 "* 

Even more beautiful for lire grace of the figures and the modeling of the forms 
out of light are certain floating centaurs with bacchantes and other secondary figures 
from the so-called Villa of Cicero 1 Fig 573 t. In the upper panel, a bacchante has 
sprung on the back of a young centaur whose hands are bound behind him. She 

1111 H. Bulk, op, tit,, pp. jp e t-3 15. considers the backgrounds of the Punishment of Eros 
and of Jason before PelLis as copied from stage scenery. The painting with Aphrodite and 
Eros goes back to an original of the Fourth or early Third Century and copies a stage of the 
Segcsia type. Sec G, Rodenwaldt. Die Kumt dtr Antike, 1927, PI. 27 (color). 
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plants her foot firmly against his back and draws her tbyrsos for a mighty blow. One 
feds the quivering play of the muscles and the violence of the assault 

In the lower panel, depicted here, a small boy reclines on the arm of a centaur and 
receives a lesson on the lyre. The gently floating movement of this group contrasts 
strongly with the bold action of the upper panel. The figures in both cases are 
handled impressionistically. The sharply falling light arouses the illusion that figures 
flooded by bright sunlight are floating through the air. These works are essentially 
Greek creations on Italian soil, 

During the Third style, a peculiarly Roman type of landscape arose—-the so- 
called villa landscape (Fig. 548). We have mentioned examples of this type from the 
house of M. Lucretius Fronto at Pompeii. In the middle of the side fields on two 
tong watts of the Tab l i mum , villa landscapes are found. This tvpe of landscape 
apparently had its prototype in Egypt or in Syria where a palace was often shown 
with a background of architecture or a park with trees.' 11 The architecture there, 
however, is basically different from what we find in the Roman villas. In our 
example, we see a complex of buildings where waterways enclosed by stone run 
along the shore. There are gardens with trees and green footpaths. In the back¬ 
ground cypresses, plane trees, and pines grow at the foot of the mountains, The villa 
is the kind which Statius describes—a country house which consisted of several 
independent buildings. Here, the portico plays a prominent part, and also long 
colonnades ru nni ng by a water front adorned with hernis and statues. The land¬ 
scapes include temples, nymphtea, gardens, and parks. They are rendered in illusion- 
istic fashion with soft outlines for the mountains and splotchy brush-strokes for the 
trees, W e have noted that the architecture has been shown by Rostovtzeft to be 
typically Italian, 1111 The paintings are of interest for the light which they shed on 
the Roman country house. In general, however, the Third Pompeian style seems to 
be more Greek in character than Roman. The villa landscape is one of the excep¬ 
tions, although it probably took its point of dejjarture from Hellenistic Greece, 

The Fourth style took up the Second Pompeian style and developed it in a fan¬ 
tastic fashion. The architecture becomes soap-bubble architecture! the columns are 
open, plaited spirals; the delicate slender stems support roofs and second storeys. 
Typical of this style is a wall partly painted and partly in stucco from the Stalrian 
baths at Pompeii 1 Fig. 574). Here the architectural supports are extremely tenuous 
at tunes and the wall is broken up into a mass of projecting and receding members. 11-11 

“M. Rostovtseff, Rom. Mittk., 26 (1511), pp, 47 tf. f Figs, 26, 27, pp . ?I ff. ; c f. 
A. Gnire, “ Forschungen fiber an liken Vtlkohau in ftiidistrien ” (Eat. Jakr. XVHL UotO 
pp. toi ff. (Beibhitt) and Fig. 52, 

u * ‘'Pompeisuusdw Landschaften und ruimsche Villen, *' Jut#., 10 fiooat on 101-126. 
Pis, V-VII. ’ n J f 

G - V(in Cube, Die romsebe “Scmge Front’ in dm fampdanbekat Wmdbihkn, 4 
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One gets prospect views in some instances, and a strong bent for developing the 
third dimension is evident The steps into buildings and the open doors emphasize 
this predilection. Color h used to add to this effect. The dates for the Fourth or in¬ 
tricate style are usually given as 50-79 a.d. It came in at least as early as the reign 
of Claudius and lasted until the destruction ot Pompeii. Most of our Pompeian wall- 
painting of which there are more than 3.500, date from this period. One may study 
the style well in the House of the Vettfi at Pompeii where the walls are covered with 
paintings copying earlier Hellenistic masters The colors have a brilliancy which 
approaches their original state when they were laid on almost two thousand years 

a S 0s 

Some rooms in the House of the Vettii are decorated with a sode imitating 
marble—an example of the true incrustation style or the inlaying of marbles in 
marble* Above thk dado one frequently hods a triple vertical division of the wall 
space with a megalographic composition in the center, such as the punishment of 
Is ion. while architectural details and views into the open are seen on either side of 
this, A second storey decorated with statues and architecture rises above these„ At 
times the wall is adorned with pain Ling from the socle to the ceiling. At the bottom, 
which is often black for the sake of protection, delicate garlands sire twined from 
one division to another and single figures mark the tripartite arrangement* Above 
this, run the friezes of Erotes so familiar from reproductions. These long friezes are 
only a few inches high and the small figures are represented at all sort of tasks— 
goldsmith ing ? making and selling oil, fulling, making wine, etc. The daily pursuits 
of the Pompeians are idealized in these busy little actors. Typical examples of this 
decoration are seen in Figure 575, Here, at the left, two sturdy putti are caught in a 
tense moment at the anvil * while in the center a third Eros weighs out some gold 
for a dignified, seated customer. Other Erotes are seen plying hammers or bellows 
The industrious activity of these Lilliputian figures adds to their charm. The artist 
has caught them in momentary poses when they are busy with very sigmheant 
affairs! In die example at the right is the beginning of ft chariot race which ends in 
a spill for one contestant and a proud victory for his opponent. The charm of these 
s mall figures is further seen in the pictures of those who drive crabs and dolphins 
(Fig, 5761. The paintings are wholly In the impressionistic method. They are exe¬ 
cuted with extreme haste in splashes and daubs of paint, but the general effect ob¬ 
tained is most beguiling * The spirited passage over the sea is depicted In a masterful 
way and the usual sturdy application to the vigorous task in hand is evident. The 
ground for these designs is generally black, but sometimes red. 

Berlin, 1:906, Von Cube dtes the pointings from the Stabian Bulbs in support of his 
theory that" terrain walls of the Fourth style derive their decoration from the semtarum 
C/. Fig. 574. 
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Above the Erotes, floating figures frequently occur against a brilliant ground of 
Pompeian red, Vitruvius finds fault with this lavish use of red in his day but one 
sees the need for brilliant color in the dimly lighted Pompeian rooms, where darkness 
so readily devours the color. The floating figures arc modeled out of light and stand 
out vividly from this ground as if surrounded by light and air. They are impression¬ 
istically handled and need lo be seen at a distance. Above the floating figures are 
architectural details with statues, views, and figures—the whole giving the effect of 
a second storey. 

We have had occasion earlier to refer to the frescoes which cover the walls in the 
period of the Fourth style. They are like so many easel-paintings copying, in many 
cases, works of well-known masters. They are essentially Hellenistic and it is from 
them, in great measure, that our ideas of Hellenistic painting are formed. Most of 
them are mythological in character and many are examples of Greek megalog- 
raphy."* 

But there were various fields of painting beyond the examples mentioned which 
were successfully handled by artists of the Fourth style. We shall consider a number 
of these. One was landscape. Rostov Ueff has discussed in detail the architectural 
landscapes of the Fourth style in his work which we have cited so often. Egyptianiz- 
itig landscapes with pigmies occur and villa landscapes, usually of the seacoast 
variety. The most usual type of the latter class has a triple portio. There are a 
number of landscapes with tombs and sacred buildings which show Egyptian influ¬ 
ence and others which lack this. In general, the architecture of the Hellenistic land¬ 
scapes points to Asia Minor and Syria. Here belong the sc ho! a with a tree, a round 
sanctuary, pavilions, sacred gateways, etc. Egypt appears to have taken over the 
sacred landscape, to have reworked it, and to have given it to Italy. 

Ulusionism seems more and more to enter into the execution of the Italian land¬ 
scapes during the period of the Fourth style. A typical example of this developed 
method, carried to a height inconceivable in Hellenistic Greece, is seen in a painting 
from Herculaneum depicting the worship of Isis (Fig. 5771. Here, we have an 
Egyptian temple flanked by sphinxes and palm trees, with an ibis at the right. On 
the steps indicated by a few bold dashes of white, an 1 rows of women impression¬ 
istically rendered. They form a vague, undefined, indistinct mass, their heads 
modeled within two bands of dark shadow. The white garments of the priests con¬ 
trast strongly with their dark skins. The composition depends upon the arrangement 

111 G. Rodenwaldt, “Megalographia," Rom. Mitth., 39 (1914), pp. 194-199. The term 
does not necessarily involve largess of scale, since Vitruvius cites the Odyssev landscapes 
as examples of megntography. but it Is concerned with a certain elevation in subject matter 
and distinction in style. On the other hand, these Odyssey landscapes may have been quite 
different in type from our present examples. 
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of colored masses and patches. The development and perfection of this method of 
painting took place on Italian soil The painting probably represents the bringing on 
of the Holy water, at the opening of the temple, as described by Apuleius* Meta- 
morph. r XI, ao. 

The culmination of the lllusionisiic method in the Fourth style is seen in the well- 
known fresco of the Trojans bringing the Wooden Horse into Troy by Night 1' Fig. 
578). Shrouded figures are huddled together in a very impress ionisticalty executed 
landscape. In the foreground, one sees architecture, statues, and a tree; in the rear* 
a mountainous height reaching up to the top of the painting. The artist of the fresco 
has been true to nature in bis observation of a moonlit landscape. The surfaces 
lighted by the moon broaden out brightly, while the deep shadows become blacker. 
The reflections on the faces of the men are indicated by red splotches on the cheeks. 
The art is one of light and shadows strongly contrasted, as is evident in the group 
pulling in the horse. The use of broad brush-strokes for shadows is clearly seen- 
There is tio care or precision in rendering the figures, which are executed solely in 
color contrasts, not in line. The excitement and intensity of the moment have inter¬ 
ested the artist who has renounced all detail for the general effect. Everything is 
seen in momentary action. The colors are largely yellow and dark brown. 

The illusionistic manner remained the favorite Italian Fashion beside the older 
plastic tendency. Its use is seen in local subjects, such as the fight between the people 
of Pompeii and their neighlwrs at Nocera 1 Fig. 570)- In this scene, the use of per¬ 
spective in connection with the amphitheater is wholly incorrect but the general 
effect is very good. The figures are impressionistically handled and are shown in 
vigorous action. In the foreground are some sketchy trees and men. The subordina¬ 
tion of figures to the landscape and architecture is one of the most striking features- 
They are greatly reduced in size and resemble puppets rather than men. 

Certain seascapes reveal the perfection of this illusionistic method i F 1 [jure 5 ®° 
with representations of galleys on the sea is typical of this class. When the Roman 
used this iJlusionistic style successfully„ it gives 3 very modem impression. We may 
take as an example the fresco of Paris on Mount Ida (Fig, s® 1 )- The space here is 
not limited in its general effect and the figures are an integral part of the landscape. 
This UJusionistic manner was carried into later times as we shall see from paintings 
in the Tomb of the Paneratii belonging to the Second Century and from descriptions 
by Fhilostratos of paintings in the Third Century. It was used later in the catacombs 
and has been handed down to us in illuminated manuscripts. 

During the period of the Fourth style we find a number of portraits. It is inter¬ 
esting to compare these with the examples discussed trom the Fayum 1 Figs, jn- 
523 ). Certain conventions and stereotyped poses were adopted by the painters which 
remind us of practices among photographers in more modern times. W omen were 
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often represented holding up to the lips a stilus—the ancient lead pencil—while in 
the other hand a folding writing-tablet was held. One well-known example of thk 
style In Naples has been called the poetess of Herculaneum. She is probably no more 
a poetess than the less romantic wife depicted with her husband (Fig. 582). They 
have long been known as Paquius Proculus and his wife. Paquius has now been 
rescued from his social oblivion as a baker and been given a more dignified back¬ 
ground, while it has been shown that the portraits do not belong to Paquius Proculus 
and his wife but to the TerenLii. 111 We have a faithful representation of two citizens 
of Pompeii. The pair are posed against a neutral ground, originally yellowish green in 
color. They are as lifelike in appearance as the artist could make them. The wife has 
reddish brown hair and is dressed in a crimson garment. The husband, on the other 
hand, wears a white mantle with yellow or gray used for folds. He has a scroll in his 
hand indicating that he was probably a lawyer. His hair and beard are dark brown. 
The heads are very sober and the individuals not too intelligent in appearance. The 
work is clear-cut and truthful. More use is made of trivial details than in the Favum 
portraits. No characteristic feature is omitted by the Roman artist. The fresco tech¬ 
nique has been used and color is handled impressionistically. In the portrait of the 
husband, who is probably Terentius Neo, as Della Corte thinks, there is a streak of 
yellowish white down the bridge of the nose; the eyelashes are daubs of brown; the 
flesh is yellowish in color with whitish yellow and rose for modeling. The flesh of the 
wife is rose-colored; the lips red. Delle Corte believes that the pair were people of 
distinction. While their portraits do not reveal any very scintillating qualities, there 
is a certain simplicity, honesty , straightforwardness, and conservatism about them 
that may be commended. They were steady, honorable members of the citizenry who 
formed the backbone of the late Republic and early Empire. They were probably 
dull and without a sense of humor, but their characters were above reproach and 
they were worthy members of the community, They probably represent fairly well 
the golden mediocrity of Pompeii in its last days. 

The distinguishing characteristic of the Fourth style is its trend toward illusion- 
ism. Reside the large copies of famous masters which occupied the center of each 
wall there were many small landscapes in panels below or at the sides and in these 
the new' method may often be seen. The large pictures do not appear in a frame as 
to the Third style but the frame encloses an extensive panel of uniform color, in the 
middle of which the patoLing was placed. The effects of the new illusions tic style 
may be seen most dearly in some of the floating figures. Here, as Wickhoff points 
out"" we have the impression that figures "arc hovering In an atmosphere less 

M. Della Carte, "Publius Paquius Proculus," J.RS., XVI (i 9 a6). pp. 145-154; "Pub- 
bo Paqmo Ftaculo," Aftmena prtsentota dt'Accademui Pontmimsa, Napoli i 93 g 
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brightly lit up than the wall upon which they are painted and in front of which they 
appear to float.” This effect is accentuated by the slanting rays of light falling on the 
figures from an assumed central opening in the ceiling, *‘This heightens the illusion 
that figures are hovering in a ilark part of the room, so that by slightly stippling the 
background round their outlines, especially the extremities, the atmosphere between 
them and the wall is made visible/’ He points out further that “the relief is not pro¬ 
duced by toned shading but by colored spots and strips, like a glittering rain.” In 
the case of a seascape from the MaceHucn at Pompeii, Witkhofi sees an effect pro¬ 
duced bv a few definite tones comparable only to the backgrounds of the portraits 
of Goya' “Over the deep blue of the southern sea galleys axe gliding, represented by 
means of two or three broken shades of the complementary colors of the water { cf. 
Fig. 580). When looked at from the right distance the two chief colors blend in the 
contours, the ships, etc., to a gray, which as it forms on our retina far surpasses in 
brilliancy the gray produced by the mixture of pigments. In the body of the ship, 
on the other hand, the yellow is intensified by the mass of surrounding blue, so that 
above die graduated tones of the yellow seems to tie another yellow which is the 
subjective complementary color of the great bulk of the picture. This last yellow 
removes everything material in the coloring and produces an eitect of mobility 
otherwise unattainable. By means of this retinal impression a vivacity is imparted to 
the picture which rivals the palpitating surface of the illuminated sea.” 

In the development of illusionism, then, lay one very definite advance made by 
the Roman painter over the Greek. In the development of the third dimension 
toward unlimited space lay another. In general, many of the Pompeian artists fol¬ 
lowed Greek masters in their choice of subject matter. We have seen that this was 
the case in the megalography of the period. In the same way, we find the familiar 
Hellenistic examples of still-life, genre scenes, and the like. Only the very develop¬ 
ment of >hk illusionism of which we have spoken gave a vividness to the Pompeian 
examples which we readily feel in comparing the copy of the L ns wept Floor 1 
of Sosos of Pergamon with real Pompeian examples (cf. Fig. 49 0 * ^ th e Pompeian 
examples, the transparency of glass, the fuzziness of a peach, or the silveriness of 
fish “is brought out by means of a few unconnected strokes and points dashed off by 
the brush in a scheme of middle tones which tend now to greenish, now again to 
brownish.” Textures are rendered with extraordinary proficiency. 

The curious thing about the Pompeian paintings is that there is no real develop¬ 
ment in composition or in technical method. Ibc color scheme differs and the tech¬ 
nical handling, but the paintings remain on much the same level. No new types were 
created as none were created in sculpture in this period. The artists were eclectic and 
chose from all the wealth of the past, 

Roman innovations in subject matter appear frequently in the case of religious 
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scenes. A familiar instance may be found in the numerous representations of the 
Lares (Fig. 5S3). In the center of a painting from the House of the Vettii, the Genius 
of the master of the house is represented with portrait-like fidelity, while on either 
side are the youthful Lares, with tunics girt up, dancing on tiptoe. Each carries a 
situla and holds aloft in one hand a rhyton. Below, a snake approaches an altar on 
which offerings have been placed. The colors used are red, yellow, green, blue, and 
white. The work here is executed with more care than is often the case with these 
scenes. For example, in a similar representation from Pompeii 1 HeTbig, No. 36), the 
figures are extremely sketchy in character. In the latter example, a w reathed altar 
is depicted in Ihe tenter. Beside it, the Genius of the master of the house is repre¬ 
sented. holding in his hand a hom of plenty. At the left, balancing this figure, is a 
flute-player. Behind him, a small servant brings on a pig lor sacrifice; while at the 
right, behind the figure of the Genius, is a second slave with offerings, The Lares 
complete the scene at either end, appearing larger in the foreground. 

Other examples of Gnco-Roman wall-painting may be seen in some frescoes 
recently excavated in the Street of Abundance at Pompeii, 1 " Here, several sacred 
precessions are represented. In one instance, the statue of Venus seated on a throne 
is borne by priests while above, on a yellow ground, appear colossal heads of various 
gods- the Sun, Jupiter. Mercury, and Luna. One of the most interesting frescoes is 
that of Venus Pompeiana, the tutelary divinity of Pompeii, who is depicted in a 
chariot drawn by four elephants (Fig. 584). On either side of her are subsidiary 
figures — the goddess, Fortune, standing on a globe and holding a horn of plenty, 
while, at the right, is a second divinity who may be Abundamia or a Genius 11 ' The 
type of Venus drawn by elephants in a chariot which resembles die prow of a ship 
is probably derived from Egypt, She rests her left hand on a ship’s rudder and 
wears a long blue chiton and mantle. Her turreted crown is set with oitjht large 
emeralds. Below the main painting are some smaller figures evidently engaged in the 
fuller's trade. * 

This fresco occupied the front of shop No. 7. On the opposite pilaster was a paint¬ 
ing of Mercury coming out of his temple {Fig. 585 >. The sanctuary' was represented 
as a small yellowish-brown ndicuta, with a high podium and deep vestibule. The [f od 
is quite a dapper figure with his garments blown backward by the wind. He wears a 
petasos and carries a caduceus and a large wallet—the symbol of his activities as a 
god of gain. His tunic is white with a red border and he wears a violet mantle. The 
gods appear to have actually walked among men, when the Fomjwian could conceive 
them in this vivid fashion! Below the painting of Aiercurv is a shop girl standing be¬ 
hind a counter and showing felt slippers to a customer seated on a bench at the right. 

'■■Q, Spsno, Not. d. Sc. U911). pp. 106 ff., Figs, 3 - 7; Della Certe. ibid., pp. i 37 fT., 

l, « ,-tJGf27 (1923), p, 303. 
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We have said nothing about the technique of Pompeian wall-painting which is a 
much-mooted question and which should be settled and can be settled only by some 
very careful chemical analyses. Since the work of Conner in Helblg s volume on the 
Pompeian wall-paintings, scholars have held until fairly recently that the pictures 
wrf fttccutw] in the fresco technique with some additions in tempera. Mans of the 
best authorities still support this view. 13 " Recently, however, two Germans, Berger 
and Raehlmann, have attempted to disprove this belief. 131 Raehlmann made micro¬ 
scopic and chemical investigations and claims that the walls were painted in various 
techniques: in some cases, they were executed al fresco; in others, the upper layer of 
the stuccoed wall was colored as a mass and, in the latter instances, the paintings 
might be applied to this stucco in tempera or in fresco. Where white, yellow, or some 
teds were used as a wall-ground, the technique was al fresco; where blue, green, and 
brown were employed, the process was not Fresco, because the physical properties of 
these color materials were apparently unsuited to this technique and demanded paint¬ 
ing on a dry ground. Berger argued for a solidly colored upper wall surface with a 
wax coat. Raehlmann, on the other hand, disagreed with Berger in die belief ihat there 
was a wax coat above. Raehlmann bolds that no wax was found in the analyses, J1 ‘ 
The presence of organic matter in the paintings proves to his satisfaction that many 
of these worts were executed in tempera. Very recently, Laurie has taken up the 
matter anew apropos of chemical analyses and experiments with the w,ix ti chnique. 
He came to the conclusion that Dormer was correct and that Berger ivus wrong. 
Laurie believes that the paintings were mainly in fresco and were sometimes polished 
with wax. lJ,h The organic matter found does not. in his opinion, argue for a binding 
medium such as egg or glue, as it may have been present originally in the material 
by accident or may form part of one of the pigments, as, for example, a pigment pre¬ 
pared from mures or madder. The most reliahk view appears to be a combination oi 
the various opinions. It is, in substance, that the majority of the wall-paintings at 
Pompeii were executed in fresco but that in cases where the materials were not suit¬ 
able for this technique, tempera was used. We shall return to this subjectm the chap¬ 
ter on the technical methods and colors employed in ancient painting <Ch. XI). 


Geriich, 

127-14? 


«»o, Don tier, "Die erhalumen antiken Wandmalcreien in tedmischer Beztebung, in W. 
Helblg, WandgemSMe Campankns, Leipzig, iS6S, I-CXXVU. A, Eibner, BaOwtcklung und 
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A. P. Laurie, Greek and Raman Methods af Painting, Lambridge, 191D, r 
‘Die Technik der romisch-pompeianischcn Wandmalerei/' SJ., n (l 9°8) p PP 
(modified fresco technique). Eibner, op- cii. 

“*K Berger, Bh Mdtechxik des Altertums, Mfinchen 
Ma!technik dcr Allot, Berlin, 1910, 

Some wax has been found, but it is modern. . , 

Wax was used on vermilion walls and possibly on marble in Laune s opinion 
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Painting in Rome in the Julio-Claudian Era followed the classical Greek tradition 
for the most part. It was Neo-Attic in its genera) tendencies and reflects eclectic 
features. The baroque element, however, is already heralded and with the age of 
Nero we find it in full sway. 

Prom the reign of Tiberius we have a monument known as the Columbarium of 
Pomponius Hylas."- It reveals a decorative style which is most suitable for the small 
structures to which it was applied but which is less fitting for a giant building like 
the Golden House of Nero, where it was later adapted. In Figure 586, a detail of 
the ceiling of the columbarium shows a combination of delicate flora) motives 
together with birds and animals. Other examples have Cupids or putti playing about 
amid plant spirals and blossoms, \ ictories, or Horst ?), also appear at times among 
the tendrils. This rather finicking style was thoroughly in keeping with the limited 
surface of a columbarium where the fine details were not lost but when this "colum¬ 
barium style 1 ' is carried over into larger constructions such minutue escape the eye. 
In our painting, die designs are exquisitely wrought with just enough conventionali¬ 
zation of pattern to satisfy. 

On enuring the columbarium, we find certain ttdtcults executed in stucco relief 
and in color. These are rather heavy and baroque in style. In one pediment, Cheiroa 
is represented instructing Achilles in playing the lyre; on the frieze, Oknos is plaiting 
a rope which a she-ass is devouring. Both of these themes are good Greek material 
coining down from an earlier period. The vault of the apse is"decorated with the 
arabesques already mentioned. The colors found in the columbarium are- a flesh 
color for the figures; green, lavishly used, for garments, for the wings of Erotes, and 
ior leaves; red for blossoms, and occasionally for stems and architectural details. 
Bright blue, yellow, dark red, and white are employed In the architectural details. 
The style of decoration found in this columbarium was carried into later tombs and 
into the catacombs. 


From the First Century a.d. we have an interesting painting of the myth of 
Orpheus and Eurydice (Fig. 587 >. At the left is a door opening out from the realms 
of Pluto into the world above. Before it stands a very mild Cerberus and the seated 
janitor does not appear very threatening. The moment of the myth is represented 
when Orpheus just on the verge of reaching the outer world, turns back to look at 
Eurydtce and loses her. Terror is seen in the face of Eurydice and in her attitude 
which contrasts mterestmgiy with the nonchalance of the'janitor and the dawning 
realization of the deed in the face of Orpheus. In the background, the dim figures of 
and Persephone are barely recognizable. At the extreme right, Oknos, or 
Sloth, is seated plaiting a rope which a she-ass eats as fast as he makes it The 


' ^Thomas Ashby, “Fhe Columbarium of Pomponius Hvlas” BS R V tioia’i m 
463 ff-, and Pis. XXXVT7-XLVTI. (Drawings by F G. .WorT/ ' * )j PP ' 
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performance is symbolic of a fruitless task, Oknos was 8, creation of PoK gnotos in 
the Fifth Century. This fresco keeps the old Greek friesse-like composition of the 
Fifth Century but it appears to copy a late eclectic work which preserved much of 
the early tradition. The inscriptions naming the figures and the type of tomb con¬ 
struction date the painting in the f irst Century a,L). The color of the buckgruund is 
blue; the garment of Eurydice, brown; of Orpheus, gray and yellow; of the janitor, 


Unfortunately, ihe remains which we have from the reign of Nero are fairly 
meager but frescoes from the famous -Golden House" give us an insight into the 
artistic achievement of this age.' 13 Weege has made a very thorough study of the 
Golden House and has traced its history from the beginning. After the burning of 
Rome in 64 AJ *-j Nero was able to carry out his desire of uniting his Palatine home 
with the gardens of Maecenas on the Mons Oppius and his others on the Esquiline. 
The siie of this entire enclosure was colossal. Martial, in his second epigram, gives 
us some idea of its location and of the topography of the site while Tacitus and 
Suetonius tell us about its lusury. 111 It occupied a region one mile square m the 
center of Rome and included parks, colonnades, “pools like the sea," and buildings 
■dike a city,” It was equipped with baths, fountains, statues, gardens, aqueducts, and 
every kind of pleasure spot. The dining-room had a revolving ceiling of ivory, from 
which roses were scattered over the guests. The destruction of thi* palace w as begun 
by the Flavians as a political policy and the Colosseum and Baths of Titus were 
built over some of the structure and grounds. It was partly burned under Trajan, 
which doubtless hastened his plan to build his baths. In later ages, it was Aisite . ) 
many famous artists who made sketches from the walls and covered the . place with 
graffiti. Among these visitors were Giovanni da Udine, Raphael, Pinturicthinland 
Michelangelo. They copied the arabesques and drawings which were called ■ gro¬ 
tesques" because they were found in underground ruins or grottc, ^ 

Pliny gives us some information about the paintings of the Golden House. Tie 
savs that “Fabnllus 1 -—the artist responsible for the paintings in the Donius Aurea— 
"painted for a few hours only in the day and treated his art seriously, always wearing 
the to»a, even when mounted on the scaffolding. The Golden House was Ihe prison 
of his art." Evidently, like Agatharchos, he was ■qwrs'm'te'r to carry out hi? task 
with force. Of this extraordinary house with its paintings only a small part has been 


1,1 F, Weece "Das Goldeoe Haus des Nero” Jahr., iS (1913)1 PP- ®f nk > 

HI Pis. 1 a - 14-18 (color) ; cf. fe. Landani, The Ruins and Etcavati&ns oj Ancient 7 i(>fne, 
N Y,, 1897, pp. 35S-56S, and bibliography; H. Jordan, C. Uudseo, Topographic der Stadt 

Rom. Berlin (1907), I, 3 * PP - a 73 

111 Tacitus, Annals, XV, 42 ; Suetonius, JVefo, jt; Flm>, ft -U_. 33, 54- 

•“Pliny, A\#. T 35, 120; 34, B4. The passage is taken from Jra-Blake, Seller*. Tin. M o. 

give Famulus, which seems to be corrupt for Fabulius. 
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recovered and this section probably belonged to a reception building. The principal 
part of the palace is doubtless to be sought to the north behind the" Palazzo Bran- 
cacao. Weege publishes certain paintings which have not been reproduced before. 13 “ 
lhey come from rooms Nos, fig, 7 o ? and So, No. 60 is the so-called Volta Dorata. 

he room is spanned by a barrel vault, the decoration of which is still verv beautiful 
in spite of the destruction tha t has taken place. In Figure 588, we have k copy of a 
bii part 01 the ceiling made from a careful drawing by Francesco d ! Olanda. When 
reproduced m color the effect is almost entirely one of contrasting reds and blues. 
The ground of the central panel and of the interior of the circle" is a bright blue 
framed by a red square. This same scheme is carried out in the smaller circles which 
have blue grounds and are set on a darker blue square framed by red. The back¬ 
ground? of all the figure panels are blue and many of the details are in red or a flesh 
color. Red. blue, white, yetiow. and flesh tones make up the color scheme. The system 
LS ? ne 0 ™ nd 111(1 Aelds framed by the egg and dart, by astragals, leaves', con- 
soles, t c. The stucco work is very fine. The paintings themselves have been so badly 
defaced for the most part, as to be scarcely recognizably though Weege publishes 
Eippoly-tos departure for the hunt; a satyr and nymph; the surprise of Ares and 
Aphrodite by Helios and Hephaistos, and a few other mythological themes. Repro- 

^tmvkihW f° Und “ anc:cnt OnJy'iot.r of the pieties 

t fT tWent >" 0Qe of 1116 Vdta Dorata, The slued have 

mostly been scratched awav for the gold. 

In our reproduction I Fig. jSS), which presents » „f ^ , osl piinti ^ 
stuccoes preserved rot os by Francesco tfOlanda. we have in the center one'of the 
erutie adventures of tfeus. He is carried through the air oil the back of ao eagle, 
brorrag .0 hls arms a nude woman or Ganymede. Above the pair is an Eros; at die 

doloMo a^vmT ^ P 6 *” 13 ' me " W* on a 

phin a nymph on a sea horse, another on a goat, and one on a hull. In the square 
corner fields, a maiden is pictured, in two instances, with a vaae{?); once with a 
tnmipel and once with a wreath. In the square fields b, the round pictures were 

SrjvTr 7 a L r e: “t" Wilh "a™"*' T1 >e other fields were 
W, *. st0 “» *“■*.<** are represented; Pans nod a nymph; a 

re, , 7" , “ P T ^ " at, , ,0r; a 8hc P lwd mga » «» with his Lk; 

Cybele drawn by panthers or peacocks; a warrior in a chariot chargin'. tu the left 
7? a . n “ fc . m “ ■» “ «nall figure behind; a satvr on a mufe with a crowd 

SSS imrer? S " re5 5b °°^ WiUl l ° m - * h ™' apparently 


The walls oi this room are covered largely with dibris but from deseripUons it is 

The paintings from mom 60 were published ear |i er 
' 1 ^ op. cit.. Fig, 14, p, 178. 
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evident that they bore a frieze, above which were four compositions with figures of 
almost life size. Scenes from mysteries appeared here and other subjects less easy to 
explain. More interesting because of their better preservation are the ceiling decora¬ 
tions of the long corridor which have been published in color. 1 This passageway 
was in the form of a barrel vault with sixteen window's through which light fell- Ihe 
effect recalls that of the cryptoporticus on the Palatine Hill A surface of more than 
sixty meters is preserved, with vault decoration. This inspired in Renaissance artists 
an enthusiasm that hns lasted to our own time* figure 5^9 gives a reconstruction of 
the broad middle zone of the ceiling which is decorated with several square red fields 
arranged in parallel diagonal rows and adorned with white hirdn. In between the 
rows of diagonals are birds, winged sphinxes, and gryphons, panthers and centaurs 
These motives are all strongly conventionalized. The birds resemble flowers in the 
grotesque handling which they have received. The wings □! the sphinx arc curled 
into delicate patterns. The ground is neutral with a rich use of red and yellow, 
especially on the figures of the centaurs and panthers; a grayish yellow is employed 
for the sphinx; red, blue, yellow, and olive green for the ornamental patterns. The 

ceiling decoration gives the effect of tapestry, 

in the east half of the corridor, ornamental patterns are round which are repro¬ 
duced in Figure 590. On both sides arc beautifully stylized plant motives. Several 
squares are seen inside of one another, framed at times by patterns suth as .iphinaes 
with lyres, vine leaves, or. as here, by gryphons heraldically posed on either .dde of a 
kantharos. These stripes of arabesques had a tremendous influence on Renaissance 
artists and were much copied. At times one finds flowers, eagles, lions, dolphins, the 
acanthus j the foreparts of animals and gulltoche patterns* 1 he painting is txteuted 
impressionistically, Weege publishes two paintings from room So, one of which has 
for its subject matter the parting of Hektor and Andromache, ‘ the other the legend 
of Paris and Helen, Hektor and his wife are represented standing before the dark 
city wall. He wears a golden helmet, short blue chiton, a golden breastplate, greaves, 
etc. Andromache is dressed in a long blue chiton with a yellow mantle. She holds her 
small son in her arms. Behind her is (he nurse in a white mantle and purple chiton, 
followed bv a maid-servant in blue. The flesh of the hero is red. Hie painting is 
framed by a hlue and a red line. Numerous copies of this painting by artists of later 
times prove conclusively how very untrustworthy most of these attempts were. 
Andromache becomes an old woman and the child reaching toward Hektor dis 
appears entirely and leaves only her outstretched arms. 

The delicate decorative work of the Claudio-Neronum age had its successors in 
later times. A corridor of a house in the Via de’ Cerchi belonging to the Second-or 

187 Ant. Dunk.. III, Pis. 14-18 (color ) 

F, Wecge, Jafsr., t& (1913). Pig 63 and PI, ti (color). 
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perhaps even the Third—Century aj> . is painted in this style-. 1 ” it was adorned with 
flora] and ornamental patterns. Highly conventionalized red gryphons heraldically 
posed on either side of a floral design with twining tendrils, form charming friezes. 
Behind the gryphons, vases in red and black are seen. Red dolphins, which are almost 
like curling plant stems, add io the decorative effect. The upright floral designs made 
of honeysuckle, spirats T and blossoms recall Neroaian designs, even in the color 
scheme. Ashby suggests that this style was influenced by the Columbarium style, 
which was imitated in the Neronian ase. lw 

After the destruction of Pompeii in jg a.d., relatively few wall-decoralions are 
found until the days of Hadrian and the Antonines. Numerous mosaics from Ha* 
drum s Villa show something of the achievement of artists in the handling of the 
third dimension and in setting their figures freely in open space surrounded by light 
and air. Figure 591 gives an idea of the growing power of these masters in making 
their backgrounds circumambient air. Here two sacrificial scenes are represented. 
Against a yellowish white ground, which suggests the light of evening, several figures 
are silhouetted, with an altar in the center of each field. The figures are placed in the 
background in both instances by means of a wide stretch of ground in front, in the 
mosaic above, rich red mantles are worn by the two figures at either side, while the 
chitons are brown or blue. Blue is used for the altar, red for the flame. The central 
figure is dressed in brown. In the lower field, a goat is being brought on for sacrifice 
while at the right a woman comes forward wiLh a wreath. Tile trees add life and 
distance in each case. The lower panel has the freshness of a Giorgione. One loses 
much when the color is not reproduced. There are the same rich blues, reds, and 
yellows as before and some green, gray brown, and violet. 

Typical paintings of the Second Century are preserved in a series of works from 
the Villa Negroni, a number of which were copied in modern times, 111 They can be 
accurately dated by a brick stamp, which proves that the hous* was built after 134 
a.d, They are of great interest to us in showing that the decline in decorative wall* 
painting was by no means sudden but that painting was maintained at a high level 
lor a Jong time. Figure 592 recalls at once the Second style. Fantastic architecture 
rarely occurs. As Man points out, the picture occupies the middle of the wail but 
the architecture fastens the attention of the spectator. The wail is divided into three 
horizontal sections 1 ’"^a socle, which sometimes appears under the central panel 


Mrs. Strong. B.S.R., \ IfT (rgrfi), Pis. V-VH (color), pp, gj (J. The corridor may be* 
long id the pethgughua. dated by Miss Van Deman in the time of Domitian or later 
1,1 T. Ashby, BSJt., VII < 1914}, p. 123. 

, r ant T h / detla Viih Ne ^ oni > 177B1 cf. Notizir Uterkkv 

delta VO* Mammo, Roma, 1836, pp. 213 ff. H, Krfeger, “Dekomtive Wandsemalde an* 
«lcm U. Jahr. nach Christas,” Rom, Mitth ,, XXXIV (1919), pp, 24-52, Pis. I-Oi 
Ul * One series, 3, has only two horizontal sections. 
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only; a middle section in which figure decoration on a large scale is heavily framed 
in red and is set into a pavilion-like structure, and an architectural section above the 
cornice which often presents a view into the open. On either side of the great central 
field are large panels in solid color. Characteristic are the dark blue ones which are 
almost black and which are surrounded by a dark green frame. The panels of the 
first three Pompeian styles are occasionally undecorated. On our panels no figure 
decoration ts found. In the side fields of our uppermost illustration there are small 
panels outlined in red on a white ground. They hear a horse s head at the top ami 
some interlacing floral patterns below*. The pavilion-like structure has an upper 
storey with columns of pure Ionic type. In the second illustration below, we see 
marbledncrusted pilasters supporting the arch above. The central barrel vault is 
upheld by delicate candelabra which end in Tritons. On either side above the comice 
are pointed tower-like structures such as were affected by the Second style. In the 
central panel. Venus is represented with Loves playing about her. One is apparently 
fu min g a somersault in his enthusiasm. The side fields are grayish white framed in 
red and there is no socle below them. 

Rrieger points out that the architectural element is strongly emphasized in these 
paintings and that there is a definite reaction against the playful architecture of the 
Fourth style, The artist consciously archaises and then goes further than his model. 
There is little of the Third style in the paintings. Painting the socle black and the 
architectural parts white is characteristic of the third manner, In coloring, the artist 
of the Second Century* breaks with one school of Pompeian painters of the Second to 
Fourth stvies. Instead of painting the socle, principal surlaces, and prospect in a 
consistent ground color, he treats the large enclosed fields as units and separates 
them clearly from the vistas. He makes use of red for narrow and broad frames and 
for large wall surfaces. He uses dark and light blue beside one another, often for 
garments. In addition to these colors, there occur flesh tones, brown, yellow, black, 
white, and occasionally green. The contrasts are not so strong as in the Four til style 
and in general the color recalls that of the Third manner. On the other hand, the use 
of fantastic architecture, even though slight, brings to mind the Fourth style; this 
is true also ol the landscapes; of the preference for large figures which are wholly ur 
partly nude. Sea animals, dolphins, tritons, and fantastic sea monsters and swans are 
common. Furthermore, figures set on a light or dark field without further back¬ 
ground recall the Fourth style. 

In contrast to the painters of the Second style who sometimes executed walls with 
no sode but with only a narrow stripe below, the master of the paintings from the 
Villa Negroni combined on the same wall panels with and without a socle. As in the 
Second style, the side field* are no longer flat ornamental surfaces but are char¬ 
acterized corporeally by means of frames. The artist of the frescoes appears to hu\e 
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heeded Vitruvius’ dictum about fantastic architecture and tries to bring some reason 
itilo the gay, fantastic architectural painting, la doing so, he harks back to the 
Second style and borrows a little from the Third. 

Certain paintings on the wails of Hadrian’s Villa., some of which are preserved in 
drawings at Eton College, should be compared with the Negroni frescoes in forming 
an estimate of the pointing of the Second Century’ a.d. (Fig. 503}, Here, we find a 
0W sw:Je sometirac ^ encased in marble and a rich architectural structure above. 
In our central .edicula is a woman wearing a red mantle. She is probably Venus, On 
the Jett stands Mercury with his caducous; at the right. Diana, dad in a green var¬ 
mint and carrying a torch. Ihe second storey is strongly emphasized. Pilasters earn' 
an entablature which supports a pediment. The central part of this structure has 
been cut away, in order to emphasize the throned figure of Zeus. This device is seen 
in architectural facades at Petra. Above, garlands are suspended. Krieger thinks that 
l; presence of the smooth Tuscan shaft is evidence of the Italian origin of Pom- 
peian decoration from the Second style on. This column is found in the Negron! 
paintings and in the Tomb of Xasonii. It is a case of conscious archaizing. 

Close in type to the paintings from the walls of Hadrian’s Villa are Certain ex¬ 
amples from the Tomb of the NasotuL " Six originals from this monument are at 
present m the British Museum, fresh in color and apparently, for the most part, 
ancient. The tomb passed as destroyed for a long time but is still preserved, alon* 
with a great part of its stucco covering and a considerable amount of painting, £ 
odenwaldt has shown. Most of what is gone has been cut out, but some of the 
stucco has fallen. The paintings were published by Beliori sbt years after their dis- 
covery m i 6 7 4 - For publication, some colored copies and engravings were made by 
Bartoh. Colored reproductions were also in the possession of Cardinal UaaU. 

. ome oi these sketches and paintings may be found today in the Royal Library’ at 

The character of the decoration is readily seen from a sketch of part of the ceiling 
< Fig. 5941. The center Is occupied by a figure of Pegasus set in a circle. From this 
center radiate four rectangular fields of decoration. The upper pavilion-like section 

“ each of the * ! 13 d ™ ted with a landscape, while below are two floating figures 
facing an elaborate candelabrum. Between these rectangular sections are lunettes, 
oneo which is occuped by a shepherd and a maiden (Fig. S9S ). These extremely 
paceful figures form an idyllic scene in a thoroughly harmonious composition. The 
types go back to Fourth Century originals, as Rodenwaldt points out, but they may 

? G : ae !l 0ri ' P r iCt ™* aflt ^ cryptarum Romanururn tl ubidcri Nzionvm Rume i~< 0 - 
“Gejliajde d™ Or.be dor K^ K ,.« 3J (f S ', ” pp. S', G ' RoJ ' ! "- l,i, • 
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have been made from later copies. The figures are plastically handled blit there is an 
attractive play of line combined with this plastic clarity. There has been some 
reworking of the painting, especially on the head of the shepherd and the green gar¬ 
ment of the maiden. The mantle of the shepherd Is violet; the dross of the maiden, 
green outside and violet inside. The tree trunk is jreen and the ground is the same 
color but lighter. 

From this tomb a mythological scene which goes back to an early prototype is also 
preserved (Fig. 596). Our painting was probably copied from an eclectic one which 
retained certain features of the Fifth Century model. The chariot shows that it was 
not borrowed directly from a Fifth Century work. Further, it was probably not 
modeled after the painting by Nikomachos—at least closely — because his panel was 
doubtless richer and more varied in the grouping of the horses. The scene represents 
Pluto carrying off Persephone in his chariot. The horses are fairly welt rendered but 
a certain monotony is felt. Even if we allow for the restoration on the arm and head 
of Persephone, the action is extremely weak. The figure of Pluto is entirely pre¬ 
served, except for a fleck on the upper arm. His body is reddish brown; his mantle, 
violet, with greenish shadows. The flesh of Persephone is lighter in color and she 
wears a yellow garment. The ground varies from gray green to brown. The back¬ 
ground is a neutral white, the horses darker and lighter brown. At the right, Hermes 
is to be imagined, to judge from the drawing of Bartoli in Windsor. 1 ” The painting is 
about seventy-one centimeters high and ninety-eight centimeters wide. There are 
some restorations on the horses’ legs, on Persephone’s body, and on the left chariot 
wheel. The paintings have been carefully studied by Roden waldt and this summary 
is largely drawn from his excellent account. According to Eisler, the Rape uf Per¬ 
sephone has a mystical significance.”* 

Among the ornamental figures preserved from the ceiling is an Eros (Fig. 597"). 
The design is so typical of what we find in paintings of the Third and later Centuries 
that we venture to include it. Cupid stands on a decorative scroll design and holds 
a small vase aloft in his right hand. The flesh is a reddish brown, the wings brownish 
with some green. There is a large amount of restoration on the face, wings, crown, 
and garment. In addition to this and a second decorative figure of Eros, there are 
winged Victories, Bacchic groups, and ornamental plants, and flowers which recall 
similar ornaments in mosaics from Hadrian's Villa. These floral designs axe executed 
with less fineness than the figure paintings which were probably made by the best 

l *" A. Michael!s, Jakr., 25 (1910), Beilagc 4, No. 12. 

* }+ For an interpretation of the supposed symbolism in the tombs on the Yin Latina, the 
Tomb of the Nasonii, the Columbarium of the Villa PamfiH, etc., cf. R. Eisler, Otphisch - 
■Dumysiscke M ysteriengtdattken in dcr christlichen Aniikt, Leipzig, r 9 a S> pp- t*l H-, t 59 ft-, 
173 
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masters of the time and winch represent fairly well the style of the Second Century 
a.d. In opposition to the somewhat restless and thoroughly individual art of the 
Fourth style, we have here, as Rodenwaldl has shown, no impressionistic technique, 
no cast shadows^ no play of light. The whole conception of painting is completely 
changed. There is much that connects these frescoes with the Third style but they 
have been copied from copies and the style is ruder; the colors, brighter. The walls 
are divided into two parts only. The architectural painting show's that the tomb has 
nothing to do with the Third style. It is to be dated in the age of the Antonines. Iso¬ 
lated monuments in Rome, such as mosaics and the tomb on the Via Latina, prove 
that this structure is akin to these in style. 

The so-called tomb of the Valerii on the Via Latina is dated by a brick stamp of 
159 a.d. in the period of the Antonines. The barrel vault of the sepulchral chamber 
bears some of the most beautiful stuccoes which we have from antiquity. It is 
covered by an “all-over pattern of circular medallions," twenty-five in number, which 
are in relief. These circles contain, in six cases, Bacchic figures—a satyr and a 
mainad; in six others, Nereids borne by marine monsters; in the twelve remaining, 
Nereids riding sea animals or Triton figures. Our Figure 598 presents graceful 
Nereids riding 00 sea monsters, or borne by Tritons, The square panels contain little 
Cupids or rosettes. The ground around the squares is adorned with conventionalized 
patterns. In the lunettes, arabesques fill the spaces except for a central oblon* panel. 
The foreparts of animals form the ends of spirals and human figures are woven 
among the tendrils. The central medallion contains a veiled woman riding on a 
gryphon. These stuccoes give a splendid idea of the decorative ability of the Roman 
artist m the Second Century a.d. We shall see that the motives employed have a Ion- 
history m art, J 0 

In the second tomb on the Via Latina—the monument of the Pancratii—stucco 
reliefs illustrating epic scenes are combined with decorative designs and small 
panned landscapes. 1 * 4 In Figure 599 vre see the growing tendency- toward U,e rococo. 
The reaction against the marmensm of the Fourth stole, which set io under Hadrian 
and which produced the effects of simplicity and strength found in the wall-dccora- 
uons ot the Vilia Negroni and the Tomb of the Nasonii: has begun to fail. The artist 
is interested nnee again in the illusion™ which characterized the Fourth style His 

“^tT 3 lm “ c f a vati °“» ***, flowers, and baskets of fnriis show 
tins I Mem. .face. Academy, Romr, IV p], XXX XXXH XXVI There 

ls not the calm atmosphere found in the works just named. A certain interest in vivid 
action and a fondness far decorating every available space herald a return of the 
restlessness of the Fourth style. However, the decorations show the persistent ex¬ 
cellence of Grxco-Roman painting in the era of the Antonines 
A house in the Via de’ Cerehi offers interesting survivals of the Second stjde of 
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decoration from the time of Marcus Aurelius or Septimius Sever us. 1,1 These paint' 
lugs belong to a private house which was built against Lhe southern slope of the 
Palatine, while the front is near the northeast end of the Circus Maximus. It has 
been wrongly called the Domus Gelotiana. The paintings of one room depict a 
podium with a central opening flanked by groups of two columns resting on high 
pedestals. Before this architectural facade, servants are engaged in welcoming and 
serving guests (Fig. 600). One holds a garland, another a table napkin, both of 
which were offered to guests when they entered the dining-room. A third has in his 
hand a short staff with a knob on the end of it. He is doubtless the master of cere¬ 
monies — the head*waiter, as it were. On the floor, near the center of the room lies 
a fly-brush, made of the tail and hoof of an ox. At the right, a fourth servant enters 
with fruits in a dish or basket. Before him stands a box which may have contained 
the silver. 

The floor is painted dark green, the podium and architectural details sire a light 
or a reddish yellow; the columns, dark red. The servants wear white, purple- 
banded, short tunics. The men are smooth-faced. The architectural background is 
reminiscent of the Second style and the life-size figures in front recall the Villa Item. 
Here, the architecture gives rather the impression of a loggia which serves as a 
background, whereas the Second style concerns itself with prospect views which 
were apparently intended, in many cases, to imitate easel-paintings placed on the 
wall. The art cannot be said to be of the highest. As Mrs. Strong points out. It has 
been called “crude, vulgar, and commonplace.” The latter is perhaps the most just 
epithet. The date of the painting is arrived at by means of Lhe bricks. Miss Van 
Deman assigns the room in which the frescoes occur to the lime of Septimius Severus, 

Closely related to monuments which we have been discussing, for example, the 
paintings from the Tomb of the Nasonii, are some frescoes from Ostia. 15 ' They extend 
in time from the Second to the Fourth Centuries a d. Fomari concludes from his 
study of the painting that the walls of Ostia come under none of the four styles dis¬ 
tinguished by Mau, but that they show a mixture of elements. They strongly recall 
the paintings of the Fourth style and sometimes those of the Second with some 
echoes from the Third. This agrees entirely with what we have found in paintings of 
the Second Century aj>., such as those of the Villa Negroni awl the Tomb of the 
Nasonii. In the paintings from Ostia, there Is a careful division of the wall into three 
parts horizontally and vertically. On the whole, however, a decided falling off in 

**Mn. Strong, B.S.R., VIII (1916), pp, 91-103, Pis. TII-V 7 !I (color); VIII-IX; Ch. 
Ehielsen, Ram. Mitth., VH 1 (1S93), pp. *8$ If.; D. Marcheui, Not. d. Sc., 189?. pp. 44 ff. 

“ F. Fomari, “la Pittma decorativa di Ostia," Shtdi Roman;, I (xpij), pp. 305-338, 
PTs. 29-35; G. Caba, Mm, Ant., 26 (1920). pp. 375 A- t«P PP- 4 *» ff ), FIs. H-III; Ostia: 
A Historical Guide to ike Monuments, pp. 51 ff. 
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artistic ability is seen in these paintings. There is less technical skill and they are 
executed mure hastily. One of the greatest interests which they offer us is the possi¬ 
bility of tracing various repain tings above one another and of following the way in 
which these were executed. This can be done in some cases at Pompeii. We are able 
to see in these instances that the stucco worker began at the top of tho wall and came 
down. 

\\ e have said that the flower decoration and the incrustation method came to 
supplant the architectural styles in the Second and Third Centuries a.o. Evidence 
of the carpet style of decoration is to be found in Cyrene and in the mosaics of 
Northern Africa. 1 " Its influence may be traced in Hellenistic ceramics and in glass 
vases. Rostovtzeff cites a newly discovered ceiling on the Palatine decorated irTUaXs 
manner at the time of the Second style; he knows of ten unpublished examples of 
this type of decoration in Pompeii dating from the period of the Fourth style. The 
artist abandoned the architectural features and covered the wall from dado to cornice 
with a rich carpet of red or yellow. 1 "* The style probably originated in Egypt and 
made its wray farther east, as we have said (p. 35a j, arising in the beginning from 
the practices of nomadic tribes who hung their tents with carpets. The flower style 
in Southern Russia, as it is found in a vault discovered in Kertch in 1S95, is 
reproduced in Figure 601. Here the floral decoration is strewn over the surface of a 
lunette above Lhe door. The branches and flowers, with birds here and there, are not 
symmetrically disposed over the space to be decorated, but the general effect is 
pleasing. Below are figures of Kalypso and Hermes, symbols of parting. In general, 
the triple structural division of the wall is kept in this style but any one of the three 
parts may be used for floral decoration. The patterns may be conventionalized or 
natural. The ceiling of this same vault from Kertcfa is pictured in Figure 60a. In the 
center is the head of Demeter surrounded by a wreath to which is attached a hang¬ 
ing fillet. Over the surface of the ceiling, plants and birds and flowers are stream 
at random. 

The Incrustation style* on the other hand, as RostovtzefT tries to show, was profr- 
ably born in ancient Mesopotamia, where it was the custom to face wails built of 
unbaked brick with alabaster, glazed tiles, and stones of various colors. Our first 
record of this incrustation style, or "painting with marbles,” connects it with the 
palace of Mausolos in Carta in the Fourth Century b.c., 1m but it was older In this 


lit 


Facho, IWfe cn Cyrentitque. Rostovtzeff divides the flower style into the carpet stvlo 
and the naturalistic flower style. There are no examples of the carpel style in South Russia, 
where all of the designs ate naturalistic, EL M. Smith, E. A. Porcler, .4 History of the Recent 
Discoveries at Cyrene m 1860-61, p, 31, PI. XXI. 
ist M. Rostovtzeff, JJIJS., 39 (1919), pp, 161 ff. 

Ist Pliny, NIL, 36, 47; Vitr., Dc Arch., H, 8 ,10. 
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style, the same triple wall division found throughout the structural style was kept, 
and a whole or a part of the wall was decorated with slabs of varicolored marbles. 
This decoration did not emphasise the wall divisions. The idea was merely to inlay 
marble slabs of one color in those of another and to achieve a polychromatic effect. 
The designs are usually geometric in character, but occasionally figure patterns were 
employed. Roman floors 01 the days of Nero—an example of which is to be seen 
today on the Palatine Hill— doubtless reflect this technique in their geometric pat¬ 
terns, Such designs in marbles of various kinds are common in the later Empire in 
the great baths. In Kertch, the incrustation style was frequently combined with the 
floral style and with figure scenes (Fig. 603). Barbaric as the mural decoration of the 
tomb wall is, we nevertheless Lave in this instance an interesting combination of the 
two styles as they were used in the Orient. The decoration of the lower part of the 
painted wall imitates slabs of gaily colored marble inlaid in geometric patterns with 
marble blocks of another variety. The various fields are separated by painted 
pilasters h In the upper part of the wall, flowers* 14 in the form of an ornament shaped 
like a light and a dark pink heart with pairs of green leaves (apparently a con¬ 
ventionalized rose i** are sown. With this as a background, horsemen w earing pointed 
caps and bearing long spears are riding to meet one another in battle, while in the 
background at the left axe foot soldiers with shields. The ceiling of this tomb reveals 
the same combination of incrustation and floral decoration> Minns comments on the 
“centipede-like" garlands of yellow/ 10 which are also seen in Figure 602, and which 
were probably derived from lex tiles. In the other portions which are not reproduced 
here are flowers and garlands interspersed with birds and animals such as the pea¬ 
cock, boar, dog T Iion T deer, and leopard* while above the funeral couches are goo- 
metric patterns inlaid in squares and circles of different colors to represent marble. 
The decoration belongs to Kostavtzeffs second class* The first class deals with walls 
represented as masonry, the second one with those representing marble lining and 
the third with the group imitating embroidery". Rostovtzefi holds that the third style 
came between the other two and that it overlaps both* In any case* we have in this 
catacomb, which is usually known as Stasov r s > a union of marble inlays combined 
with embroidery-like patterns, The latter appear to have originated in textiles. 

When we examine in detail the very amusing colored plates of this tomb T we find 
a barbarian love of color combined with a childishness in drawing which reminds us 
of the Bayeux tapestry 111 (Fig- 603). The marbling effects are set on squares of 
gray, rose, or yellow► Against this the patterns are put in contrasting colors. On the 

1+n E. H. Minns, ScvtMxns and Greeks, Cambridge. 1913, pp si6fT.; V- V Stasov, 
Compte-Rendu, 1871, FL ML Text; M, RoslovtzefL JJIS,, 39 (igig) r p. 152, PL VTlt; 
fromans and Greeks in South Russia, Oxford, 1922* pp- fL, Fls. XNV 1 H-XXIX. 

141 V. V. Stasov, ampte-Rendx, 187a p Pis, V-XVI (color). 
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yellow squares, we have a gray lozenge, green rays, a yellow circle and red dots. On the 
gray squares, the lozenges are rose, the rays white on a green ground, and the center 
again yellow with red dots. We are most intrigued, however, bv the figure design at 
the top. Here the field is strewn with heart-shaped blossoms of dark and lighter rose, 
and with wing-like green leaves. Against this background, warriors, who remind us 
of soldiers in the battle of Hastings, are riding to attack one another in battle. Some 
wear pointed caps and coats of mall, Their mantles, always red in the case of the 
dead hero, fly out behind. The second group wears coats of gray or brown, and 
trousers. Which are barbarians and which Bosphorians is difficult to know. Probably, 
as Minns suggests, the Bosphorian came to wear very much the same sort of costume 
as the barbarian. The mailed warriors are doubtless Bosphorians; the dark-haired, 
fierce warriors, Tnurians: the shaggy-haired figures, Scythians. In our painting a 
Panticapaean chief with his men is defending his land against encroachment, in all 
probability. The horses may be gray or yellow. Although Stasov overemphasizes the 
Oriental" elements m the tomb, some of the designs certainly suggest the East and 
especially Persia. 1 " Minns states that there is nothing which cannot be paralleled 
from Hellenic sources except the barbarian portraits and costumes and this is prob¬ 
ably true. On the other hand, the conventionalized trees and the drawing of animals 
such as die deer, the lions, and the panthers, suggest the Orient Here and there, 
winged Genii and Erotes of strange kind are also found. 

The earlier Kertch style where the wall imitates masonry may he seen in the 
tomb of Anthesterios of the First Century a.d. (Fig. 604). Above th e socle are four 
courses of stones separated by black lines and outlined in brown. Those of the top 
row m some cases bear figures. In the upper frieze, above the cornice, Anthesterios, 
wearing a blue and white shirt and brown trousers, is seated on a black horse He 
receives a cup from a small boy dressed in brown and red. The sealed wortun prob¬ 
ably connotes a funeral feast; the hero, the departing warrior. At the left is a brown 
tent with people inside; behind is a tree, with a quiver hung on it. and on the side 
wall is a green and a hrown horse. A figure resembling Antheaterios is repeated at the 
right, riding a brown horse and leading a black one. Rostovtzeff sees in Anthe^terios 
• a landed proprietor who spends most of his time in town; in summer during the 
harvest season, he goes out to the steppes, armed and accompanied bv armed serv- 
ants, taking his family with him. He supervises the fields and defends his Laborers 
and harvesters against the attacks of his neighbors—Taurians and Scythhns ” In 
our painting, Anthesterios, the dead man, armed and Mowed bv a retainer is ridin* 
toward his residence, where his family is assembled beside the'tent 113 The work £ 


Itr V. V. Stawv, Compte-Rendu, 1S7J, FIs. V, VII, VUI, XI. 

“* M. Rostov izeff, Iranians and Greets in South Russia Vwford 
1878-1879, PI. 1 . j-fy; Minns, op. cit., p, 312. 
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extremely crude and barbaric. To judge from a coin found in a tomb il dates in 
the second half of the First Century a.d, The Stasov catacomb is later than this. In 
one of the Kertch examples opened in 1891, the familiar motive of two peacocks 
drinking from a standing cup is seen opposite the door. 

The closest parallel to these vaults from Kertch is to be found in a tomb from 
Palmyra of 239 a_u.“' 1 Fig. 605). It is much larger in type and the size has allowed 
the artist freer rein. In this monument, we find heralded many characteristics of 
Byzantine style. Minns points out that conditions in Palmyra were much the same 
as in Bosphorus, as far as mixtures of races were concerned. Figure 605 shows 
a room with a lunette on which was represented the myth of Achilles discovered 
among the daughters 01 King Lykomedes. Below, on pillars between the grave 
shafts, are medallions which bear portraits of the dead—a bearded man with a 
parchment roll and a woman with a veil over her head, strongly recalling in type the 
figure of Bithnanaia in the recently discovered fort at Dura-Salihiyeh in the desert 
of Syria (Fig. 606 )* The medallions are held aloft by winged female figures dressed 
in white. They stand on blue globes under which is a large, green acanthus leaf. 
Below them are violet squares with red borders. Within these are yellow lozenges 
which bear green cirdes. This decoration imitates marble incrustation. At the bottom 
of the wall are panels with distinctly 'Tonic’ patterns—a lion, a panther, or a hunting 
anim.il attacking a gazelle, a deer, or an antelope. In other cases, we see a peacock or 
five flamingoes (?). One pillar contains a vine pattern woven over it in interesting 
design. The tomb combines Several styles: mythological painting; portrait sup¬ 
ported bv Victories; floral stylo and decoration in the incrustation method. 

The tomb type and certain pictorial features found here were developed by 
Byzantine masters. The arms of the structure are in the form of a cross and contain 
niches for sarcophagi. The central room is vaulted; the others have btrrcl vaults. 
This type of building is the forerunner of monuments like the Mausoleum of GaHa 
Placid La at Ravenna, Strxygowski holds that the sources of Palmyrene and early 
Christian art in the Orient are the same and that similarities to Christian art are 
seen here in painting and tit sculpture. Apart from local influences, especially' Per¬ 
sian, the broad foundation of both is Hellenistic art. The tomb at Palmyra is really 
an example of late Hellenistic art. although it is a Jewish monument, ft shows 
paganism at its decline and illustrates bow the Jews, despite rigorous prohibitions, 

1,1 B. V. Pharmakowsby, 'Painting in Palmyra" (Bull. of the Russia Arch . 1 ml. in 
Constantinople), 1903, TOT, Pt. 3: j. Staygowski, Orient oder Rom., Leipzig, 1901, pp. 
11 (f.; F. turnout, Rett, dc Vhhtoire dts ret., 63 (1910), pp. 142 " K turnout, FouOUs de 
DouraEuropos, p, 166, dates the frescoes at the beginning of the Third Century. Cf, Chabot, 
Cftohc d'lajcr. de Pslmyrc, 1922, pp- 96 lot bibliography on Syrian painting, see l umont, 
op. dt. t pp. 165-168. 
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were, like Lbe Christians of the age, caught by the existing fashion of decorating 
faypogra with pagan motives and even of employing pagan artists to decorate them 
The principal decoration of the catacomb lies in the winged figures who support the 
portrait medallions. They are Hellenistic material descending from early Greece. The 
motive is not iound in the catacombs of Rome. It is native in Christian art in the 
Orient and we can see these Victories become Christian angels in that region. Strzy- 
gowski traces, in monuments under Byzantine influence, the motive of the Nike 
standing on a globe and bearing aloft a portrait. 1 '* One of the best examples is found 
in the Capdla S. Zeno in S, Prasaede, in Rome, Here, the angels hold up a medallion 
adorned with the head of Christ They have also acquired the nimbus. 

Closest in style to the paintings which we have discussed from Palmyra are some 
newly discovered frescoes in a fort at Bura-Salihiyeh. 1 " The site lies' in Syria on 
the right hank of the Euphrates between Bagdad and Aleppo. During the World War 
it was in the center of the struggle. Professor Breasted was able to examine these 
paintings and to copy some of them through the courtesy of the British army who 
furnished him with a military escort. Immediately afterward the region had to be 
evacuated and some of the most important paintings have since been destroyed bv 
fanatic natives. The work done at this time under grave danger was, therefore, of 
the greatest value to students of painting. 

The frescoes at Dura-Salihiyeh are in the northwestern comer of a fort which 
occupied a strategic position as the extreme outpost of Rome’s Oriental frontier It 
guarded the passage of the Euphrates. In this fort there were three important rooms 
containing paintings. In room I designs decorated all of the various walls On 
the north wall was represented a military scene of a Roman tribune, Julius Teren- 
tius, sacrificing with his soldiers to the Emperors in the presence of the Roman 
vcrdlum, or standardTo the left of this group one sees the Palmvrone "ods-Baal 
Varinbol. and Aglihol, Below the images of these gods the Fortune of Palmyra and 
the Fortune of Dura were worshiped as goddesses. The identity of these divinities 

Stnypmski, Orient oder Rom., 1901, pp. 26 ff„ Figs,« 9 (s. Vitale'; Cf StuMfauth 
D,t £n*d m dtr alt christ lichen K«mt, who derives the angd from Rome tuhlfau “ T 

”‘J. a Breasted, “ftfetur* d'epoque remain* danf le^LrtdeSvrie” 5™, ill 

IivT u£* ’of Chk^'T f I JiT r r|! tT " °{ B J santine Vol, I. (hibl. of the Orient. 
insL t Univ- of Cninago). 1954. CJermodl-Guineau. F, Cumoni F+sm***r 

Sntd ", IT"” ** 4 mu *” r Uf IW«« 

fCl^ J! " 3 ' B 4t J L} J- C,mom - T® Je saiillveh sur 

l Eupbnile, Sy IV pp. 3 S fl. ; Pomllei de Doura.EuropQi, Paris <c,6 E Die* 

; 9 "' , 1’ !"*»? F " influence in He ™ in Line, F .'s«™ ' e’ 

K’SSS" P “* *’*>***' B “>W U. X pp. Jflfl'fl,' 

F * Cianont, Fom'tles dc Doura-Eitrapos, now rejects this idea. 
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is made dear by inscriptions, They fill the left field of the painting. Below the gods 
are personifications of the river god, the Euphrates; of Dura, in the form of a child 
rising from the waters; of the spring, which symbolizes the waters of Palmyra, in 
the form of a woman; and a representation of a lion, symbol of the city. 1 * 11 ' At the 
right of the fresco a group of twenty-four soldiers was depicted, clad in short tan 
tunics with a purple stripe at the bottom. They face the spectator. The tribune occu¬ 
pies the center of the composition a little to the right. Beside him is a vivid crimson 
standard with a golden yellow fringe and wreath. The design is uninspired and is 
concerned with Roman subject matter. It is more interesting as an historical docu¬ 
ment, depicting the official worship of a Roman military garrison. Julius Tercntius, 
a Roman military tribune, presents himself at the head of a Palmyrene cohort of 
archers worshiping the Emperor and the local Syrian divinities. U<1 Cumont dates the 
fresco in the age of the Seven when the worship of Syrian deities was encouraged. 
The garrison was composed of legionaries and Palmyrenes. The former worshiped 
the deified emperor according to Roman rite; the others according to Syrian ritual. 11. 
Its relation to the paintings of room II, the sanctuary proper, is difficult to explain. 
The paintings are hastily executed and make use of black, reddish brown, gray, 
yellow, and sometimes rose. 

The walls of room II were coveted with white plaster. Against this ground, a reli¬ 
gious scene was painted in a process which Cumont stales was not distemper or 
fresco but which resembles fresco more. He argues that the porosity of the plaster 
alone held the colors fast. The most important paintings were found on wail t- 
D (Figs. 606-607). Here the figures executed on a large scale were placed on two 
levels, one above the other. Against a rose-pink architectural background with three 
doors of greenish yellow color is the figure of a woman named Bithnauaia. She is 
engaged with three priests and several members of her family in religious rites. She 
wears a white garment and a brilliant magenta veil over her head. Her jewels indi¬ 
cate that she is a personage of importance. She recalls the veiled portrait head men¬ 
tioned in connection with the Palmyrene catacomb. At the right are four men attired 
in white with lavender borders and holding green branches. At the left (Fig- 607), 
three ministrants are busy with sacred ceremonies. The most striking figure in the 
group is a dark-skinned. bearded priest (Fig. 608», who strongly suggests the 
modern Oriental type of religious ascetic. The priests wear pointed white caps as 
Lucian says thev did in Syria 1 “ probably a survival from Hittite days—and white, 
flowing garments with long sleeves. The leader of the group is placing a branch in a 

mb p c«mont, 0(1, at., now thinks this a symbol of Atargati*. 

UT C/. F. Cumont, “Le Sacrifice <fu trib’un romain Terentius et les Palmyreniens a 
Doum,” Mim. Piot, 26 (1923). pp. 1-46. PI I. See note 146*- 

IU Lucian, Dc DcO Syria, 42. 
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tall blue vase filled with water. Id his left hand are knives, a saucer, and a pitcher, 
all of which are gray-blue in color, except that the knives have rose-colored handles. 
The impassive face of this figure is painted in dark brown tones with onlv a ravish 
cast for the beard and white for the eyeballs. The contours are outlined in black. 
The tigure at the left of the priests is Conon. He is the head of the familv depicted 
here, whose names are given, for the most part, on the lower part of the figures. The 
striking thing about the composition is the frontaliiy of the figures. 

The nature of the architectural facade is difficult to figure out. It seems to repre- 
seut the front of a temple with a projecting entablature supported by square columns. 
The color is a rose-pink. Just such an architectural background'for the figures is 
found m the Eighth Century a.d. at Kusejr Amra. The two Figures at the left stand 
on the ros^colored step of this building. From the central door, Bithnanaia has fust 
emerged. The threshold on which the third figure and Bithnanaia are placed is 
m black and white. The last four figures seem to bear no relation to the architecture 
Ut ; f pear 10 ^ oat In the aIr * On the south wall of room I, Cumont found a second 
ritual scene. The figures are shown again in frontal view. Most important was the 
discovery or the artist s name-Itoamsos, -The Sun is God." The name is purely 
Semitic and shows that we have an Oriental practicing the art. 

There is little use of modeling in the figures, the tones being mostly flat."" The 
rorms are elongated and this fact, together with their arrangement in a long line, calls 
to mind the Ravenna mosaics of Jnsiinia* and Theodora. The Ifcht on the faces is 
well handled. In the case of the architecture, it falls from the right. One figure in 
Wh ^ e h “ stripes on his garment. There has been thought to be an attempt to 
render the eftect or fight falling on it. The colors used are magenta, red, brown pur¬ 
ple. orange, martxm. various shades of green, yellow, blue, gray, black, and white. 
Some figures are parnted with black outlines, others lack this entirely. Chiaroscuro 
seems to have been little employed in the case of the figures outlined in black 

The paintings raise several problems: (T) the his tor,- of Syria in (hi* period and 
the reasons for a Roman camp here; fa) the character of the religious rites depicted 
w lt h Oriental elements; ( 3 1 the relation of paintings such as these Syrian ones and 
Biose front Palmyra to Byzantine works of art. Mesopotamia did'not become a 
Roman province until n 4 .a.d.. after which a fort may have been needed to miard 
Roman transports, but it was not until the expedition of L. Venis Gainst the Par- 
Ouans m t6a to t6 S , or even thoseof Septimius Severus in , 95 and iqS, that a large 
part of Mesopotamia became definitely Roman. The ritualistic scene, where the 
am ly of Conon assist at a religious event, is unique of its kind. The bare feet of 
the high pnest recall customs mentioned in the Bible and found in Oriental religions 

no miS?“ """* 
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today; the branch ceremony brings to mind Jewish practices. The sacrifice on the 
flaming altar* together with the rite of the branch and vase, remind ns of the adora¬ 
tion of the elements, fire and water, as practiced by the Chaldeans.* 4 u 

What have the two scenes, Raman and Oriental, to do with one another? In one 
case. Canon. a distinguished head of a family, makes a sacrifice in the presence of 
all his descendants. His daughter and granddaughter as well as his sons and grand¬ 
sons assist him. In the second example, we have a purely military scene. The paint¬ 
ings do not belong to the same date. The purely Oriental ritual scenes are earlier and 
date from the period of the autonomy of Palmyra well before the time of Zenobia. 
They are placed by Cumont in the second hall of the First Century a<d. between 65 
and 75. 

Of very great interest is their importance for the history of ancient painting, 
Cumont points out that we know little of Graceo-Syrian painting,"" and that we gain 
our best ideas of it from this monument and from the catacomb published by Strzy- 
gowskt The physical tvpes resemble those found in Palmyrene sculpture; the gar¬ 
ments and headdresses are the same, so also the jewelry. According to Breasted, the 
arrangement of the figures de face in the same line, with feet resting as ii they were 
floating through the air, recalls the Ravenna mosaics. 

After this account of the paintings from Bura-Salihiyeh was written, Cumont 
studied the site in detail and published his results in a monumental work. 1 ™ He has 
established that the city was a Hellenistic foundation which was colonized by Nikanor 
and named after the birthplace of his master, Seleukos Nikator, Dura-Europos. It 
became an important center on the route From Antioch eastward to Seleucia on the 
Tigris. The walls are practically those of the Macedonian enceinte. The word Dour 
in Assyrian means fort and Cumont is inclined to believe that there was an Assyrian 
stronghold on the site before the establishment of the Macedonian colony* Europos. 
He emphasizes strongly the importance of the paintings in the history of ancient art. 
They are our best e xam ples of Grasco-Syrian painting and reveal, in their style, 
Hellenistic traditions carried on in the east with Oriental admixtures. They are the 
forerunners of Byzantine painting m the East and form a very vital link between, 
AssyTian-rersian traditions and Byzantine art. Certain characteristics here to! ore 
regarded as distinctive of Byzantine art are found to be centuries older. In Dura we 
have the finest surviving Oriental forerunners of Byzantine painting out of which 

F. Cumont, Syria, HI f 10*2), pp* aotf ff. Cumont lias discovered from mscriptioTis that 
the fort on the site before 165 was garrisoned by Palmyrene soldiers under the sovereignty 
of Panhians. The Roman garrison dates from 165 ajx 
F r Cumont, Fatdttes dt Douro-Europos, Paris, 1926. 

1B1 Cf. Diemal Pasha* Alte DcnkmBef aus Syrkn, Pddstkw und West-Arabian, Berlin, 
191a. Cf. Alois Mod, Kusejr-Amni, Mad. Wien, 1907; Fires Janssen et Savigtm^ Mission 
anhidogique en Arobk t UI h 1932, pp. 78 ff*, Pis. XXXYI ff. 
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arose the Fine-Renaissance painting of Europe, Thev therefore give us the lost 
ancestry of Byzantine art. 11 * 

The paintings of Dura illustrate the Oriental style and methods which later pene¬ 
trated Christian art. Such paintings in the pagan temples of Syria later furnished 
the models for the wall-paintings of the Christian churches of that region, men the 
overthrow or Zenobia allowed Christianity to spread, as Breasted has shown, the 
temples appropriated by the Christians were decorated with paintings like those at 
Dura, The successors of Tlusamsos painted the Virgin, Savior, and Apostles in the 
same style, technique, and composition as those of Dura. ‘The influence of tin* 
Gneco-Synan painting is seen in later times in the funerary chapels of the monastery 
ot Raw it in Upper Egypt, which date from die Sixth Century AlD .'« and on other 
Egyptian sites such as el-Khargeh. It is found in the earlier Cappadocian paintings 
which show the continuity of Syro-ITellenistic painting in remote districts. 1 ® 1 

The Oriental and the Roman paintings were executed by native artists of the 
Palmyrene School. The Oriental group has a more monumental character. The 
forms are imposing and plastic in type. They exhibit little or none of the ill unionism 
which developed to such a degree in Italy. The Greeks in the Neo-Attic style kepi 
to the older Attic tendency and this is what we find in the Hellenistic East and later 

“ B >; Za f ne P 0 * 0 ^- ffliutafelfc method, on the other hand, became the 
favorite Italian manner of painting and was especially prominent in the Fourth style 
ot painting. Alter the Fourth style had run its course there was a reaction visible in 
paintings like the Negroni frescoes and the Tomb of the Nasonii which renounced 
impressionistic methods and displayed a bent for classical figures of plastic type 
rather isolated and set off in architectural surroundings. By the Second Century aX 
we see the impressionism of earlier days beginning to return in monuments such as 
the Tomb of the Fancratii with its illusionist* landscapes, and from this time on the 
U%o styles existed side by side in various works of art. In the Third Century Philos- 
tratos in his Imagines describes the kind of painting current in his tteii and we 
recognize again the presence of the illusionist* style. The value of his work for the 
history of painting is probably not very great. Many of his descriptions appear to be 
purely imaginary. Thus diusiomstic method was handed down in manuscripts of 

VUW C/ ’f? briel P”*®* de rt I’Ann once ^ Bergers " Svria 

VH (igaoL pp, , 43 ff, ; 0 . M. Dalton, East Christian Art 102c o 2a* n 77 * 7 ^ n «5 

fiescu^, see J. OJdat ,Le Monastic dt Baeuit, Mtm. tfe I'tLu* frcStoXll 

< 1904 ), p. 79 ! FIs. LI-HI; J. Cliklal in CabroL Did d'arrh rLit V^Vf 

sa? £ ■ »— *« 

Wc have not considered Philostratos a verv telkhlr ml iA» .,„j t_. l . .. * 
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die Fourth Century and was used for the most part in the catacombs. In contrast to 
this r centers like Ravenna, which in the later period drew their inspiration from the 
Christian East, show a fondness for painting based essentially on line. 

IF we return once more to the floral style, we find a tomb in Gyrene which in its 
flat, carpet-like decoration offers a dose parallel to some of the types that we have 
been discussing. 11 * These flora] patterns are present in Italy in late tombs. Examples 
of the style maybe seen in some designs in the Corsini MS. which Lancian[ attributed 
to Gaetano Picriui 11 * They copy old paintings and mosaics. Figure Gag shows 
designs taken from the walls of sepulchral chambers unearthed m 1710 in the Yfgna 
Moroni on the Appian Way, opposite the tomb of the Scipios* In each case p floral 
patterns are strewn at random over the walls and in the sepulchral niches. In No. i T 
a woman is reclining on a couch; in No* two women are seen playing on musical 
instruments. Other examples have peacocks or small objects. Hanging garlands are 
also found. The ceiling of one room is decorated with the head of a woman and six 
radiating diagonals which represent columns. The same strewn flowers, birds. ,md 
garlands also appear here. 

Mosaics of Northern Africa, especially those of Utkina and Timgad, reflect the 
popularity of the floral and carpet styles. In the so-called \ dla of the Laberii^ at 
TT thlna/ M we find a vintage scene whick shows the floral style in its most charming 
aspect (Fig. 6mb The design forms an all-over pattern. Around the edge of the 
mosaic is a heavy band of fruits and flowers with four masks—satyrs. Fan. and 
fauns. In the center, Dionysos is giving the vine to Ikarios, King of Attica, who is 
seated at the right. The beauty of the mosaic lies in the vines which grow m pairs 
from vases in the four corners and which interlace in pleasing but not rigid symmetry 
over the background. Small putti are busy among the branches gathering grapes or 
letting them down in loaded baskets into the vases by a long rope. Birds uf gav 
colored plumage are seen among the foliage and along the border—peacocks, swans, 
flamingoes, and various other kinds. The delicate intertwining \ines and the busy 
Erotes lead us back to Hellenistic art. The villa belongs at the end of the First 
Century or to the beginning of the Second, Dionysos wears a blue mantle 
thrown'over his left shoulder and gathered about his waist ; the bearded slave before 
him has a short yellow tunic; Ikarios is clothed in green, with an oransre ttuntlc. This 
picture resembles a tapestry in the fineness of its execution. The birds which flit 

*m r Smith and E. A. Porcher, A History of the Recent Discoveries at ( yrette in 


t 86 o-iS 6 t, p. 31. PI. XXI. 

1M R. EngeTmnnn, Aniike BSdrf am rotmschen Bandscknften, Leiden, 19°?? Pl-X; R- 
Landanu “Pictura antique cryptarum RDmananim/’ Bull, Comun, t 1895. p. 105; Thorny 
Ashby, ‘‘Drawings of Ancient Paintings in English Collections,” 5 .S.K.. VT 1 i * 9 * 4 ). PP< 1 n. 

1W *P, truckler, "Lc Domain? des Laberii a Utkina/' Jfo». Fwt f TO (1896), pp. 177 IT., 
Pis. XX-XXIU. 
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about are bnghi colored with iridescent plumage. The Erotes have the same gay- 
coiored wings and their pudgy little figures are done in ruse color. Another mosaic 
irom the same villa gives a Landscape with scenes from African rural life (Fig. 6t i >. 
A farm is depicted with various pursuits which take place on the land, such as hunt¬ 
ing, watering the horses, guarding sheep, and the like. As Gauckler observes the 
perspective is childish and the work uneven. 

Mosaics from Ttagad are especially interesting for what thev tell us of the carpet 
uyk of decoratton. The idea of the artist in this type ol rtecorallon was to give {he 
’ ce 0 \ ®°° r ^' appearance of a richly woven carpet or material. An idea 
, T* *“?*• ““"““B t0 R«tovtzeB, Irom examining linen 

r t 4 bm,di3 “ ver " 1 “ ^ paves at An,lone and various 

. ". ’ ?? c decoration is floral in character and the blossoms may be 

natural or s yhaed. Many examples of the carpet style have been found at Cvrcne - 
but we shall deal only with those coming from the North African site of Timgid. 

of th ' 5 ! yIe a “ 3 ™ !afc “» house of Sertius. a man 
who belonged to one of the wealthiest families in the town (Fig 612 1 This mosaic 

r e from the door of the Tabling or reception room, but VLow on^ Sf 
e s uoeum at imgad. It it formed of rosettes and conventionalized flowers and 
leaves surrounded by a luxuriant border of fruits and foliage. The general effect is 
that nf a itch caqpet. Even mure elaborate in its “albover" pattern is a second mosafc 
Irom a house in the southeast quarter of the city (Fig. 613,. The decoration is com- 

“E 3Tr “fl« 1 to e'e^eele spirals and bearing In the 
center tn two cases a vase wtih fruit and flower,, six birds of brilUant nlumL rest 

on the curved stems and flowers. A panel in the center has a dorian oiVWrising 
from the wavea, and Iwo Tritons. The beauty nf the ornamental nattem is however 
iar greater than that nf ihe Bgure decoration. The colors are largely blue vreen and 
red, in the floral designs, with some yellow, gray, white, blacked sepia? The rin- 

rnwnT “Tf 7 * aM T 1 l ^!T- The dKi S" is "Of rigidiv symmetrical. 
Other line examples so conventionalized that thev have l«tt mi k-k Hr* iT ■ « , ! 

acter are IDuslrated by Baliu.- An example of the strongly swJL ^eTIt" 

Sioffe aus Antinoe m dem Berliner Museen " Arch An * jt r mU? ' ^ JV ^, ba T chr 
"Die Funde der Expedition Koslov in de Moneolc”"' Jii' ^ P G Be""* 3 ' 
Sherwood Fox. Subuc Tapes, ties in *1 «' 

Vktorie and Albert Museum. Catalogue of Textiles Irani PP* 1 * : d’ 
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seen in a mosaic from the Baths of a Society known as the Filadelfi (Fig. 614). 
Here the florid patterns are woven into designs in which urn-shapd objects with 
tendrils and heart-shaped forms play a leading role. Rosettes and stylized leaves 
suggest the origin of the pattern which makes a very attractive design. In the center, 
the myth represented is probably that of Apollo and Daphne. Above the picture runs 
the inscription: “Long life to the FiladdfiP 1 The colors are especially sepia, flesh 
color, black, red, and brown against a while ground. 

If we follow the floral style after Hellenistic times, we find traces of it in monu¬ 
ments such as the Catacomb of Domltilla in Rome.**" The ground for this catacomb 
was apparently given as a cemetery for the Christian Church by Fla via Domitilta, a 
grandniecel ? ' of the Emperor Vespasian, but it was originally a sepulcher of the 
Flavian family. At one of the ancient entrances to tills catacomb frescoes are found 
dating from the end of the First Century a.u. Vines are represented growing from 
acanthus-like centers. Among their branches, birds flutter. In the panels and in the 
circles, small putti, or Loves, are seen, executed in Pompeian fashion. Despite the 
heated controversy over the origins of Christian art, its beginnings in Rome seem to 
have been but an application of old, pagan forms and conceptions to a new purpose. 
We accordingly find the walls strewn with familiar patterns taken over from pagan 
art. In our Figure 615 walls are represented which are decorated with red garlands 
and roses strewn about at random, while in the panels framed with yellow, the myth 
of Cupid and Psyche is depicted. Psyche, a childish figure with butterfly wings 
dressed in a green garment, is gathering flowers while Love places them in a basket. 
These figures are symbolic of Divine Love and the Soul. Each wall and arcuated 
niche is*bordered by a bright blue line which contrasts with the creamy yellow 
ground and the red flowers- Green is used for the garments and a reddish flesh color 
is common. This painting may be dated at the beginning of the Third Century a.d. 
Older examples of frescoes in the vault of the long corridor disclose vines heavy with 
grapes, among which genii and birds were originally painted. Meet of these figures 
were destroyed by barbarians. These ancient decorations were symbolic for the 
Christian», Hie vine is one of the most common symbols’ sunt vif is^ roj p&lfttites* 
Additional decorations of geometric designs id red, blue, and brown, containing putti 
and dolphins as central motives* continued the ornament of the ceiling. Impression¬ 
istic landscapes are found among the tomb-decorations. Probably most of the art 
is symbolic: the fisherman* for examp]e, alludes perhaps to baptism or to Christs 
saying: fucidnt vos fieri piscaloros kamtnum* Some scholars, however, reject a sym¬ 
bolic interpretation for the designs. 

MarateM, Roma sotterranea erhtiana T Roma, 19091 L 77 p FIs. XOCVIl; Ltf 
Cafocotftb e 1905? J- Wilpcrt, if Pitture deift eatocofTtbe romane r Roma, 1903; 

Die Afatereicn der Katakomhen Roms. Freiburg, 1903. 

lKt ManiccM* of, tit* f PL XX. 
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More elaborate floral decorations are to be found in the Fourth Century mosaics 
of Santa Costanza in Rome. 1 This was probably erected by Constantine as a tomb 
for bis daughters. Here both strewn floral decorations are found and those which 
approach more nearly the carpet type. In Figure 616, we see the first type in which 
birds, branches, fruits, Sowers, vases, and various other objects are disposed without 
plan over the ring vault of the Mausoleum. Our example forms a section of the 
mosaic decoration. In the center is a blue bowl on which doves are perched—a 
motive recalling the work of Sosos of Pergamon. The mosaic seems in its hetero¬ 
geneous use of objects to have followed a Hellenistic original in style as well as in 
subject matter. All kinds of things are found here—drinking-horns, pitchers, |Kime- 
granates, a palm, a shell pine cones, a melon, lemons, figs, doves, peacocks, pheas¬ 
ants, etc. The branches with birds on them occur also in the catacombs. The colors of 
our mosaic are sober. Against a grayish white ground, blue predominates with green, 
brown, black, white, orange, red, yellow, gray, and gold. The artist has not aimed at 
brightness. 

in Figure 617 the old vintage scene is repeated but individualized. In the center 
is a head, probably that of a boy, as there is a trace of a bulla left. 111 From the four 
corners, vine branches spread from an acanthus and wind themselves over almost the 
entire surface of the panel. Among the richly loaded stems, where birds are perched 
or flying, wingless putti are engaged in plucking grapes. In two corners, heavily 
laden carts drawn by oxen are proceeding to the wine-presses where putti me 
trampling down the grapes. The design seems to be purely decorative, but it has a 
symbolic meaning. Similar scenes are found in the catacombs and some occur in the 
Januarius crypt of the Second Century. The design forms an ‘'all-over" pattern simi¬ 
lar to the one found at lUhfna in Northern Africa and goes back in its beginnings to 
Hellenistic art. The colors are again predominantly blue against a white ground with 
the same added colors as in Figure 616.'“* We might follow the floral style in Dal¬ 
matia, Phoenicia, and the Balkans or trace it back to the palace of the Attalids at 
Pergamon. Enough has been sairl to show its origin and course of development In 
the Fourth Century a.d. we find Hellenistic subject matter and a purely Hellenistic 
style still flourishing. 

Still another portion of the mosaic decoration in the ring vault of Santa Costanza 
shows its dependence on earlier Greek tradition (Fig. 618). This consists of a series 

1,5 J. Wilpert, Die rdmischen Mosaiken tmd Mdcreicn tier tirckl. Baulcn vtim IV -XI II 
Jahr., Freiburg, 1917-, ITT. FI. VTl and text, p. 280. 

1 J Cf. J, ilpcrt, op. cit., I, pp. *90-291. The vine is traced by scholars to Syria 

....“I?,!?-,* 8 If ST 1 in If "“ ,ple - *“ J™"* 1 * °TPt is *" the CMrantb of Prelett.- 

tus. See Wilpert. Future, PI. 34. 
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of medallions joined to one another by a brsici pattern and decorated with winged 
puuL Psyches, various binds of birds, sheep, and a cross-shaped ornament. The 
figures are mostly blue and brown against a grayish white ground. The braid pattern 
adds a touch of red, green, and yellowish white. Around the anima l s is a geometric 
design in green. This type of ceiling decoration is seen earlier in a fresco from the 
Slab inn baths at Pompeii (Fig. 619), The field in this case is separated into squares 
where Erotes, Boating female figures, birds, and geometric patterns adorn the field. 

At the turn of the century, about 200 a,d, t belong some newly discovered frescoes, 
found in Rome near the Porta Maggujre, They have been the subject of much debate. 
The problem involved is whether the material represented is pagan or Christian, It 
is possible that the artist who made them may have desired to create this impression 
in the mind of the spectator viewing them. The interest for us lies partly in the inter¬ 
pretation of the subject matter but also in part in the way in which fresh themes 
were dressed up in old garments, The paintings in question were discovered in Rome 
a few years ago in the VLaJe Manzoni. The tomb is an underground structure, built 
on several levels, with a rather complicated plan* 1 *' 1 It was found by workmen who 
were digging foundations for a garage. They came upon a vault elaborately deco¬ 
rated with paintings. The room was 443 meters by 4.93 meters and was connected 
by stairways with several smaller chambers built of brick and with others hewn in 
the rock. A floor mosaic bearing an inscription proved that the monument was the 
tomb of Aurelius Felicissimiis and that it was built for his fellow freedmen and for 
his “iratres" Around the walls were numerous arched niches which originally con¬ 
tained sarcophagi. 

Tn the large vaulted room which we have mentioned, the walls were decorated with 
eleven standing male figures from 1,04 to 1.13 meter tall, dressed in white tunics 
with red borders. Over the tunics, white cloaks were worn. Some of the figures have 
scrolls in their hands, some extend an arm as if addressing an audience. They are 
barefooted. Were they supposed to represent the twelve Apostles? Paribeni believes 
them to be our earliest and best examples of Christian art and would accept these 
figures therefore as apostles. On the other hand, twelve smaller figures were painted 
in lunettes, but this time, men and women are found. Eendinelli, who first published 
the paintings, seems to feel that the monument was built for members of a Christian 

G. Bendinelli, “Ipogn con pitture scoperta press® il Vlale Manzoni/ Not. d , Sc. 
(1 9 so) ? np, 113-141; Pis. I-XVp Milano, 1920; Momimento sepolcrale degli Aureli al 
Vial* Manzoni in Roma,” Mm* AnL, NXVm (19*3), PP S 9 *ff. ? Pis, LXYTT {HI, 
Vln p IX, XI, XHl r in color); R. Paribeni, Antic fas rime pit fare crktianc a Rama, Boll. 
d r arte, [921; O. Marucchi, Nuavo Bull. di arckeot. cnit, XXVI (i9ZQh PP l 5j ff j * XX\ II 
(1921 > t pp. 44 Sj IL; XXVm (1922), pp. iff ; ff, M. Rostuvtzeff, Mem. pres, par 
divers savants d FAcad. Imcript. et Bettes-LcMrci, XIII £1913), pp. PI- VI; 

Mystic Italy, X. Y,, 1927, pp. 148 ft* 
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but ‘'heretic” community, arguing this tram the representations of the “Twelve 
Apostles and the "Good Shepherd.” 1 ^ 1 * Whether we interpret the scenes as pagan or 
Christian, there are obvious difficulties. Landani holds that “in the whole set of 
frescoes we detect the purpose of representing scenes from the gospel in a disguised 
form, without running the risk of detection by pagan visitors.” 1 ** This interpretation 
appears wholly plausible. On the other hand, the view recently presented bv Styger 
may be more nearly correct. 1 " He argues that much so-called symbolism has been 
read into Christian monuments and does not really exist. It is quite possible that the 
Christians in taking over pagan art used its subject matter without very' much under¬ 
standing of the contents. According to Styger the themes echo the usual decoration of 
Christian interiors 01 the time. They are narrative subjects with no more symbolic 
significance than Pompeian decorations. They were the familiar and favorite themes 
of the early Christians, chosen for their narrative interest. 


In the Viale Manzoni frescoes, the figure of the Good Shepherd carrying a ram 
on hL shoulders is represented four times. A pagan would recognize this as an 
ancient motive. A male figure seated on an elevation has a scroll in his hands Below 
him, sheep are pasturing. This is probably Christ on the mount. It partakes, how¬ 
ever, of the Orpheus motive, 

The large figures of the eleven apostles are of excellent workmanship. Figure 
620 illustrates the heads of two of these. They are thoroughly individualized "and 
give the impression of being splendid portraits. They have been interpreted as the 
apostles Peter and Paul If this is true, and it seems probable, they are the earliest 
extant portraits of these apostles although earlier ones must have existed, They are 
the finest figures in the group of eleven. The faces are painted reddish brown with 
flecks of white here and there. The hair and beard arc also handled impressionis¬ 
tically; the color, in this case, is a grayish yellow. The mantles are white with brown¬ 
ish yellow for shadows and with red borders. The head at the left is a masterful 
study. The figures stand out in relief from the background which i* white 

Quite in contrast to these is a picture of Christ on the mount (Fig. 63 1). He is 
seated on a wooded hillside with a scroll in his hand. Below, in a gentle landscape 
with brown bushes and green trees, sheep are pasturing. The garment worn bv Christ 
is a bluish white. His hair zs reddish brown. The imposition recalls the scenes with 
Orpheus as a central figure. The representation of Christ possesses none of the 
majestic quality which distinguishes the forms of the apostles. 


In the if on. Ant., Ben ding]]! leaves the matter onen as tn u-h^rw _ .1 
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considering the owners of tbs tomb members of heretical sects, 
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If the scenes and figures which we have described may possibly be Christian, 
others offer greater difficulty and appear at times to suggest no explanation in Chris¬ 
tian terms. The landscapes are especially problematic. In Figure 622 we have a 
Hellenistic type of landscape in the upper half of the lunette, above the figures of 
the apostles. At the top, rustic buildings seen in perspective arc placed in the back¬ 
ground. Before these, cattle are pasturing and resting, while the donkey at the left 
has been taken to be an allusion to Christ's entry into Jerusalem. The grounds for 
this seem fairly slight. Below, a scene occurs which was eartier considered to repre¬ 
sent Odysseus and Penelope together with the suitors. It may hold some allusion to 
the myth of Circe, According to Wilpert, 147 it is the clothing of the naked; the woman 
is probably Aurelia Prima, the unmarried sister of the owner of the tomb. She is 
weaving wool for the clothing of the poor. The leading colors are reddish brown for 
the animals and some of the buildings; white for the ground and for the tunic at the 
right; flesh color for the figures, and green, 

Another Hellenistic landscape has groups of people within a huge colonnaded en¬ 
closure while at the right is a fenced-in garden, and, in the middle ground, a 
road. 1 ** Another example depicts a city at the right, at whose gate a group of 
citizens stand welcoming a galloping horseman." 13 He is followed by a crowd oi men. 
These paintings seem to be entirely concerned with local events but they may have 
had some hidden symbolism. Wilpert decides that they are gnostic but eclectic. He 
dates them in the time of Septimius Severus and his successors. He Interprets the 
triumphal entry of the horseman into the city as the arrival of the gnostic Epiphanes, 
a youth seventeen years old and the author of a work, it (pi Sucoiooti'i)?, which he 
holds in his hand. The Christian elements in the tomb are difficult to explain away 
and the more likely interpretation of the frescoes seems to be the one which con¬ 
siders most of them pagan works of art adapted to Christian ends. W e must also 
bear in mind that the artist bad no other language to use than the ooe which had 
been handed down to him by Hellenistic-Roman art. We may therefore expect the 
Hellenistic type of landscape when he desires a setting for his scenes and the Orpheus 
type of representation readily lends itself to the “Good Shepherd [heme. A cross 
painted green was discovered by Wilpert on the wall of the tomb. This symbol points 
to a Christian owner. 

Another monument recently found six miles from Rome on the Via Triumphalis 
contains interesting frescoes also dating from the Third Century A.D. 1, It is a sub- 

t#T J. Wilpert, M cm. Ate. Pont., I, 1924, Pt- H, pp. i- 43 * 

,M Bendinelii, Mm. Ant., XXVIII (19*3), Pi XI {color}. 

“* Bendinelii, op. cit.. Pi. X. 

lT * Patron I, Rtndkonti Uncei, XXXII (1923). P 2 5* = G Bendinelii, JVM. d. Sc. (1922), 

pp. 429 ff-, Pis- MI- 
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terranean tomb which belonged to Octavius Felix (Fig. 623). At the left, Henries, 
the guide of souls to the underworld, is signaling to a small chariot drawn by doves 
in which Eros is represented carrying off the soul of a child. It has been suggested 
that this is Octavia Paulina who was buried in the tomb. In the center of the scene 
ia a column surmounted by a statue of Hecate. Around it a meadow is depicted in 
which children are gathering enormous blossoms. In the right foreground, Athena 
appears in armor. M bother these are the Elysirui fields or the upper world is un¬ 
certain. It looks as if Hermes were clearing a way for the entry of the soul into the 
Elysian realms. In another fresco children are playing near a "shrine which is indi¬ 
cated by a column with a vase on top of it and a near-by tree. Palroni has suggested 
that the scene in this tomb represents the game known as the Judgment of Paris It 
was played by children in the Elyskn fields, each girl becoming'Psyche when she 
had found an Eros. 1 r The paintings are executed in tempera. 

This painting with its representations of children recalls some frescoes found at 
Ostia belonging possibly to the First Century a.d .”<* They portray in one instance a 
crowd of children, apparently boys and girls, preparing for a religious procession. In 
the second example, they are shown engaged in a sacrifice before a statue of Diana. 
In Figure 6*4 a group of five are seen at the right, dad in cloaks of green, yellow, 
violet, and grayish white. They bear baskets of flowers and grapes han^n- from 
T-shaped staffs which are adorned with sculptured heads. A leader appears to be 
gmng directions to the group. At the left, a second company is standing before a 
statue of Diana with torches uplifted toward her. The scene recalls Horace's hymn 
of the maidens and boys who sing to Diana and Apollo. There is not a little childish 
charm about these serious-faced children engaged in their solemn task with quiet 
earnestness. The background is red; the street, grayish. The second painting from 
(Mia m which some children with crowns are drawing a cart on which a Slip is 
piaced has been variously referred to the Festival of the May and to the Navigium 
Isidis. It doubtless refers to some Roman celebration occurring in «prin E 
In the Third or Fourth Century a painting from Porta Sebastiano must be 
placed which represents Amorini(?) engaged io a chariot-race (Fi* 6*0 It mav 
have belonged to the lamb of a child, to a lunette, a chariof-race coadacted'by paid 
* aml m l og® is found. At die top, on the rigb,, d* driver lashes a pair of reddish 
brooo route. Bewre him at a chariot drawn by two antelopes, ?>. athite io the fore¬ 
ground a third contestant driving two yellow tigers looks back to see if bis quotients 
are approaching. The fourth chariot is nonrhalantly driven along, dram, by „vn 

*5 K a ?«• of reddish brown hushes'. The 

native of chariots gutded by Loves a an old Hellenistic conception. There ntav he 
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an allusion to the pleasures allotted to shades of children in the other world. The 
scene is full of vivacity and movement. 

A series of paintings from Tor Marantio preserves reminiscences of the dignity 
belonging to Fifth Century monumental figures combined with a certain senti¬ 
mentality. 111 Thcv otter studies of some of the famous women of antiquity who came 
to grief through passionate and unlawful love affairs. Among those coming down to 
ns are Pasipbae. Phaedra, Kanake, Myrrhs, and Scylla. Medea or Bvblis was once 
thought to have been portrayed. The paintings were found in 1817 in an ancient villa, 
near the Porta San Sebastiano. According to the inscriptions inscribed upon them 
they must be dated in the Third Century. The finest examples arc Pasiphae (Fig. 
626) and Scylla. Pasiphae is represented in passionate contemplation, standing 
beside the cow which D axial us fashioned for her. The artist is especially interested 
in the study of mood and expression. This predilection is excellently handled in the 
figure of Scylla. She is pictured beside the city wall of Mcgara with the lock of her 
father Nisos in her hand. She is considering the betrayal of the city into the power 
of her lover, Minos. The desperation of her passion is clearly seen in her face. The 
colors used on Pasiphae have suffered greatly but the grayish blue chiton can still be 
distinguished. The outlines are a reddish tint. The paintings reveal a certain Hellen¬ 
istic sentimentality and foreshadow the decline of the art. In addition to these 
heroines, a number of dancing figures found on the same site are published by Nogara 
(op. cff., Pis. 38-43). 

In a house discovered in 1887 on the Cadian Hill, under the Church of SS. Gio¬ 
vanni e Paolo, there were found some pagan and Christian frescoes dating between 
the Second and the Fourth Centuries a.d. its On the shore of the sea a goddess is seen, 
resting on a rock. She is probably Thetis, though some have called her Venus. Beside 
her is one of her sisters, a Nereid, while the bronzed youth on the right may be inter¬ 
preted as Dionysos. On the water, which is inhabited by frisking dolphins, boats are 
guided by putti. The color is still well preserved. The dimensions of this fresco are 
the greatest of any paintings left to us from ancient Rome. On the ceiling of the large 
room was a vintage scene. Among the vines, which grow from acanthus leaves in the 
four comers of the room, putti are busy. Examples of marble incrustation cover the 

m B. Nogara, Le Ndttt Ahlobmndinc, Milano, 1907; Ausonia, I (1906), pp. 5r Ex, 

m Padre Germiinn di S. Stanislao, '‘The House of the Martyrs John and Paul,” AJA., 
VII 11891), pp. 51 ff.; La Cana edimontam, Rama, 1894: G. Gattf, Bull. Comm, (190*), 
pp. 163 ff, Eugenie Strong, Art in Aneirnt Rome. 1938. II, p. IZ 9 i Fig. 443. Cf. O. Wiilff, 
Alt Christ, und by*. Kimti, I, 59, Fig. 47: P 87, Fig- 63 - J- Wtyert, Dk rbvtisck. Masdiken 
and Mderckn, Freiburg, 1917, It, 631 ff.; IV. FIs. 126-139; iji» 215. 1 (color) ‘ P. Mar¬ 
coni, La Pittnm dot Romani, Roma, 1939, pp. 106-107, Figs. I44 -I 45- Wilpert states that all 
of the rooms are done in fresco. This is correct and the view of Fad re Germane that they are 
encaxistic paintings is to be rejected. 
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walls up to the painted decoration. Figure 627 depicts a frieze from this house which 
recalls the type 01 ornamentation first found id Rome in the Augustan age in the 
Columbarium of Pomponius Hylas. lT " Several genii wearing green or red mantles 
appear between large ducks, peacocks, and other birds, before a creamy white 
ground hung with gaily colored garlands. The painting is fresco, not encaustic. The 
work has been executed impressionistically. The figures of the genii are a reddish 
brown; the ground on which they stand is green. In the Tablimim, the walls are 
painted to imitate marble panels of the isodomic style. On the vaulted ceiling are 
marine monsters, flowers, masks, and several Christian subjects: In contrast to the 
paintings of the genii which date in the Second Century, these later frescoes belong 
to the Fourth or Fifth Century. One of the most interesting of the mural decorations 
is found in the called Oratory of Pamnuchius. The beheading of three martyrs is 
pictured here—the earliest extant representation of a martyrdom (O. Wulff Alt- 
ckmtlkhe und byt, Kmnt. I, 1914, Fig. 68>. The victims are blindfolded and have 
their hands bound behind their backs, Pompeian technique and subject matter are 
combined in this house with Christian themes,*” 6 

Recent excavations in the columbaria and tombs under San Sebastiano have re¬ 
vealed paintings and stucco reliefs belonging to the First and Second Centuries 
a.d.'” These tombs which were adapted for inhumation burials before the end of the 
Second Century have remarkably beautiful decorations in the form of stucco reliefs 
In one of them is a peacock in a shell-like niche, while in another the ceilin- is 
covered with a vine branch laden with grapes and with delicately woven tendrils 
tF Ig . Gz8>, The paintings commonly depict floral patterns with birds; birds in 
heraldic composition on either side of a vase with fruits, and hastily executed figure 
patterns of insignificant value. A neighboring building of the middle of the Second 
Century a.d. was decorated with paintings which figure a seaport. 

Numerous remains in the provinces, especially in the field of mosaic should be 
mentioned from this period, particularly those of Britain, Gaul and Belgium In 
addition to the mosaics which we have discussed from Northern Africa there are 
paintings at Sousse, el-Djem, Gig this, and additional sites. RostovtzeS hai compiled 
a bibliography of this provincial material, much of which is found in publications 
difficult of access to scholars.* ' New tombs of the Second and Third Centuries ajj. 

1711 The Columbarium of Uvia on the Appian Wav is perhaps earlier 

”” Wiipert dates the fresco of Ihe Genii in the Fourth „f ti,*. -- - *>. - , 

of the CUo subjects, ID the Fourtl. Cf. op. cit.. H , 3 ,“S, ln tie 

413 ff 1 G. Man ant. Not. d. Sc, (1923), fip. 53 Cf., Pis. X-XVTlr w ’ pp 

lrt M. Rastqvtzeff, /J 7 . 5 ., 39 (1919), pp- 157-159. 
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are constantly coming to light* Shear publishes one from Sardis, decorated with the 
f amiliar garlands, peacocks, baskets of fruits, flowers, vines, and birds, J " At Gar- 
garesb in Tripoli, an excellent tomb of the Fourth Century has been discovered, 1Ta 
The more important of the two niches has a portrait-medallion in the center, sup¬ 
ported by female figures garbed in green and rose '"DaJjiutian 11 tu n ics. Above this 
design were winged figures bolding a crown; below, quadrigae engaged in a race. 
At either side of the n-iain designs were candle-bearers in long tunics. The paintings 
are entirely pagan but may be symbolic. Allusions to the cult of Mithras occur. The 
portrait of the dead woman, iElia Arisnth, a Semite or PhcEnician, is excellent, pos¬ 
sessing a certain elegance and dignity. It is not greatly inferior to some examples 
from the Fayum. 

It is impossible to enumerate the many paintings dating from the Christian era 
which have come to light in recent years, especially in Rome and other parts of Italy, 
in Egypt, and in Northern Africa and Sicily. Some interesting paintings found at 
Corinth in the chambers of the spring of Peirene wiQ shortly appear in the Corinth 
Publication. They belong to two periods. The earlier ones present garlands on a 
yellow ocher ground and belong to the Roman re founding of the city in 4 ^ B - c - Some 
walls are decorated with conventionalized flowers which grow erect, rising almost to 
the top of the wall The second and more interesting group belongs to a period of 
redecoration in the Second Century a.d. At thi^ time, the earlier paintings ^ere 
covered over with black paint. A coat of dark blue was then laid over thit backing, 
which formed a ground for marine designs with red borders. Here were pictured 
lobsters, an eel r a°cuttkfish, oyster shells and various sea animals, A wainscoting of 
dark green extended to the floor below these designs, 1 he painting? were executed in 
tempera and waxed. They have been copied by Mr. Prentice Duell v*ho was good 
enough to give me advance information in regard to them* 

The Alexandrian Catacombs should also be mentioned. * In style, they are 
similar to the Roman examples, but they show a much fresher illusionism and a 
greater ability to combine figures with surroundings. The Frescoes outside Alexandria 
are poor and decadent and reveal attempts to copy Syrian style. Examples may be 

seen at ebBaguwat, elating from the Fifth Century. 

A very fine group of paintings has recently been found in an apse-shaped room on 


«* T, L. Shear, “A Roman Chamber-Tomb at Sardis. 1 ' .-J J.A., 3 r (1527 J, pp, 19-25? FIs. 

ni-VI (PL tV ( color). , , , _ „ , .. 

1T * F. RotttaneUi, "Tomba rommsa con affreschi del IV secolo dopo Cnsto nella regione dj 

Gargiresh (Tripoli )” Notisiarh Archeotogico, IU < f 9 a *);PP'. ai ‘ 3 a * 

’’*' 0 . M, Dallot). B.A.&A., pp. 282 &• (bibliogr ); Bull, d, arrk t»S? O^Wnlff, 
op. dt. r 1 . 93 ff.; Bock. Motif., p. s. i VaftMal. do VEgypt^ckrit ^ 01; J- P- Richter, 
Expedition Sicglm, Avsgrabmgen in Alexandria, 1908, pp. 30 B.; G. Prnza, -\- Buff, di arch. 
cmf„ 1901, pp. 6 ff. (Cagliari I. A. M. Lythgoe, Bull. Me trap. Mur., New York, tgoS T pp. 
J03 ff- 
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the Via Salima m Rome, id the necropolis there* It was probably used for some 
religious purpose, apparently by Christians.*” The structure dates in the age of 
Constantine. One room contains a deep basin with an apse-like end and a vault The 
basin was a spring-house, in all probability, as there is a mouth opening into it 
below the niche. The wall of the apse imitates Numidian marble below and is 
painted above. At the top, a fcantharos is represented with birds painted on either 
side. The field is adorned with birds and Dowers. At the left of the niche, a spirited 
gure of Diana is seen striding through a wooded landscape with a sta* and a deer 
leaping to right and left of her. She resembles Diana of Versailles In her pose and in 
her short garment, bbe wears a crown of laurel, and is depicted bow in hand draw- 
mg an arrow from her quiver. To the right of the niche a nymph, apparently her 

WUh a 7 ? ****** P robab! y belong 5 the Fourth 
C r ritury. Xhe parnter was an accomplished master of light and shadow* Diana wears 

I*?* *£ ? f ld 1 a >' m |™ cbHon of the nymph is also red. The 

aood of light whidi surrounds Diana and lights up the woods is an unusually fine 
achievement m ancient art, ' 

Some .scellfHt mosaic hav, also teen discovered i„ a Roman villa al ZUten in 

trr “ lie , a " ,h ° r iDC,i “« item in the First 

t ommy am. Tie most sigmficad example which decorated a room open™, from a 

long corndor consists ot a contra! section of colored marbles inlaid in ^squares 
with geometric patterns alternating with eight circles where Hah, eels and virions 
sen animals are encoded m mosaic. The richly polychromatic pai cment rives cm. 
conception of the wealth and splendor of North African villas P The border around 
ths section is, bowder, more important for the art and life of the times. Gladiatoria 
combats are represented in mosaic—red yellow m-psm i ' . iumic nai 

dominating in the color scheme. The scenes arc depict^ tafcbS'oll 

the north and solid, sides of the room gladiators seen fighting j„ dieir ^tive 
costumes and armor; on the east and west shhs werc nemitio^orteast boats and 
scenes o torture. One example ol particular cruelty depicts the dumaatfa oTteX 
Prisoners fastened upright in small warms ar*> h*!™ , ■ . wwwj* 

they arc attacked by lions and paoJjTne orctev ^tt ',?? ™“ ^ 
play horns; one has a tuba and a woman is performing a, a^c^-omo 'th"^" 5 
on winch the dead were carried od is not forgotten. The mosaic is paSariy 

da.-., 41 

pp. 57-8J. a ' Arck R end., n (19a5-19*4) „ 
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esting because of the types of gladiators represented: Samnites with their typical 
costumes; Thracian fencers; Murmillones with bell-shaped helmets. \ ellow-skinned 
Garansantes are tortured. One scene depicts an ostrich hunt. The appeal for mercy 
by the victim to the editor of the games is a common motive in the mosaic. 

A second mosaic decorated in the carpet style with floral volutes growing from 
acanthus leaves* and with birds and animals on the branches and blossoms, calls to 
mind the Am Facis. Aurigemma dates this in the Augustan age, hut the sea monsters 
around the destroyed central disc suggest a later period. 

The practice of illuminating books with pictures was an old Egyptian custom. We 
have seen some examples from the Book of the Dead belonging to the Eighteenth 
and later dynasties (Figs* 78-79). These richly colored illustrations for books were 
taken over by Hellenistic Greece and gradually spread over the Greek world. \ dlum 
was invented by Eumeues 13 , King of Pergamon from 197 to 159 b,C- 3 but the first 
reference to an Illuminated vellum manuscript comes from Martial in the First 
Century A.n. A Vergil written on vellum and inscribed as a gift by Martial bore a 
portrait of VergUJ TB This book is lost* but one of the few examples of manuscript 
illustration from classical times is a Vergil which contains a portrait of the poeL 1 * 
This is a work belonging somewhere between the Fourth and Sixth Centuries a.ek 
T he portrait occurs three times and presents a serious-minded, almost melancholy 
figure of the writer, seated with a capsa at the right and a bookstand at the left 
(Fig. 629), 

But three illuminated manuscripts of classical age are extant, the *two V at icon 
Vergils and the Hind in Milan* It is doubtful, as Mr. Herbert points nut, whether 
there was ever any very great fondness for iUuminated books among the Romans, 
This art implies a miniature technique which was alien to the temperament 01 the 
Roman, who cared usually for things on a large and imposing scale* Among the 
extant manuscripts, the First Vatican Vergil, by its dexterous technique, gives 
evidence of being a representative of a wdl-developed school of illumination. It 
now contains fifty miniatures, some full page, others smaller. Black f red, and white 
bands frame the pictures, which were apparently painted by three different hands. 
One of the most skilful artists was the illustrator of the Georgies (Fig, 630). He was 

Martial Epigram XIV, rS6. 183 Cod. VaL LaL 3S67 (Codex Rcmanns). 

1H1 y A, Herbert, DtummaUd Manuscripts, London, 191 si pp. t- 35 > 1 bjlve drawn my 
account of manuscripts largely from h\s chapter on Classical Manuscripts. On book illumina¬ 
tion in antiquftv, see H. Gerstlnger, Die gneckiscftc Buch^wl*"rf.i x Wien, iga6 1 Th. Birt, 
Dir Butkrdk 111 drr Kunst, Leipzig, *907, pp- ft ; O- WidE, Atickrist, und bys . Kunst, 
Berlin, 1914, 1 . 28a ft. (Bibliography, p- 3*^). 

183 Pierre tie Nolhac, “Le Virgile du Vatican. A ct extnjitSy XXXV, Ft, II (1897), 
pp. 683-791; FrQgmmtti cl Pietufa? VcfgSiiiM Cedicts Vuticdnu Rome. 1899 (Codices 

t I iUitanis ic/erti phvtotypice express*, VoL I); Venturi. Si of id, T, 3 1 * ff-i NolbaC, LeS 
Features dcs MSS. de Virgile/' Mel d'arclt. et tfhisL {1884 b P- 3*5 (™ colora). 
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able to design a landscape with great freedom, to represent space and perspective 
plausibly, making use of aerial as well as of linear perspective. He did not outline 
his figures, which melt into the background. Tie handles trees and flowers impres¬ 
sionistically and lavs his pigments on in thick layers. The colors are rich and deep. 
Flesh tones are red, following Pompeian wall-painting. Trees are dark green. The 
manuscript is dated on paleographic grounds In the Fourth Century. The painting is 
done in tempera. White of egg was probably used as a medium. The background is 
carefully colored to give effects of light and distance. The colors which are graded 
into one another are: blue, green, rose ! horizon) gray, yellow and green ( fore¬ 
ground). 

The Second Vatican Vergil, sometimes called the Codex Romanus, is distinctly 
inferior in execution to the First. The manuscript is much more nearly complete but 
contains only nineteen miniatures, bordered by gold and red. The sad portrait of 
Vergil illustrated above is from this manuscript. The artist was not a very gifted 
individual. His drawings of the Eclogues are so childish that they seem almost like 
parodies of the sceues and were considered such by Wickhoff (Fig. 631} He makes 
use once more of outlines which, in this case, arc very heavy in chapter. He does 
not know well how to render space and appears on the point of reverting to the old 
pseudo-perspective found in the beginning and in the decline of painting We see 
here the decadence and breaking up of the impressionistic manner and thebe-inrun- 
of a return to linear technique. Two shepherds are shown, one engaged in pS 
another resting on his crook beside his flock. The idyllic atmosphere is well caught 

The execution of the animals and flowers is extremely naive, but verv decorative. It 
reminds one of a tapestry. 

In addition to the Vergil manuscripts, there is also extant an illuminated Iliad in 
the Ambrosian Library at Milan.'” This had originally two hundred and forty 
miniatures of which fifty-eight survive. A certain largeness of style su-gerts that 
these small paintings may have been copied from Gra^-Roman mural paintings of 
the Augustan age, which are now Lost. The work is uneven and has childish "con- 
vemions, such as a walled space containing six soldiers to represent Troy. On the 
other hand, mdividual figures are often good, e.g., Thetis, Apollo, Night, etc. The 
gods wear colored wmbt-Zeus, a purple one; Aphrodite, green; others, blue. The 
paintings are much stained and worn. Colors employed include: white, blue, green, 
yellow, purple, and much red. The compositions are framed in red and blue The 
manuscript dales in the Fourth or Fifth Century. 

Furthermore, we have a series of illustrated manuscripts of the Comedies of 
Terence dating from the Ninth and later centuries.”* The best one is the Ninth 
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Century Vatican example, No- 3868. At the beginning is a portrait of Terence with 
two actors in comic masks. There follows an adicult1, or architectural frame, with 
masks of the characters arranged in shelf-like fashion. One also finds illustrated 
scenes from the comedies themselves in which the actors are violently and angrily 
gesticulating (Fig- 632), The poses and methods of rendering drapery are ancient 
and have been taken over into later art. This Ninth Century example copies, seem¬ 
ingly with a good deal of fidelity, a classical tradition. The figures, in their propor¬ 
tions, movement, and costumes, remind one of figures in the \ ienna Genesis. The 
painting is executed in thick tempera. To judge from the style, the archetype was 
probably a manuscript dating from the Fourth Century. That it is not later seems 
likely because of the strong illusionistic tradition evident in the omission of contours 
on the lighted side of the figures. 

Morey has recently studied the Vatican Terence and the other Terence manu¬ 
scripts with the idea of malting a Terentian Corpus of the miniatures and presenting 
a discussion of their styles. 1 ** In his examination of the \ at icon manuscript, he dis¬ 
covered the signature of the miniaturist, Adelricus. In tol. 3 ? i* 1 t^dtcida con¬ 
taining the masks of the Andria, on the raking cornice of the pediment, the follow- 
ini' words were found at the left! J/iitwc wifi &s tf • • • (probably to be restored 
as secundum magtiam mhcrtcordiam tuam ). At the right was the signature, Adt iricus 
me fecit. As the list of monks at Corvey contains the names of Aldricus and 01 a 
certain Hrodgarius who signs the Vatican manuscript, as the scribe, at the end of the 
Phonnio, together with the name of the Abbot Warinus (826-856! and his prede¬ 
cessor, the dare and provenance of the manuscript are established with certainty. 

Morey believes that the Vatican Terence (C) was copied from a manuscript illus¬ 
trated by a Greek painter of the Asia Minor School. 1 *’ This Asiatic school produced 
the miniatures of the Vienna Genesis, of the Gospel of Rossano. and of the fragment 
of Matthew from Sinope. He dales the original between the Vienna Genesis (Fourth 


Croning®, 1907: O, Enseltmidt, Dk Illustrations der Terenzkandsckriften, Jena (Diss.) 
(1905); J. C. Watson, "The Relation of the Scene-Headings to the Miniatures m Manu- 



Jones, The text will discuss the complex problems of miniature style ; Martin -chanz, Cad 

Rosins, Cesck, dtf rom. Ulcratur ,* 1937t I, E - Bette ' J * hr ’ X ' 111 PP* 9 ,j* J* 

“It is not impossible dial the medallion portrait of the poet, Terence, in a Camlingian MS. 
in the Bibliotheque Natioaale is directly descended from some contemporary ttmgo cltpcata 
Eugenie Strong, . 4 rf i» Ancient Rome, I, 65. H- Omont, Comidks refir. des tf, dess, du &Is. 


lat, de la BihL Nat „ Parts, 1907 
"*C 
(1926) 

for the date of the archetype 
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or Fifth Century i and the Gospels of Rossano and Sinope (Sixth Century). The 
archetype of the Vatican Terence* therefore, was illustrated in the Fifth Century.' 1 ” 

Tlie Vatican Terence is the most complete of the manuscripts of Terence. It con¬ 
tains all of the sis comedies in their entirety and is illustrated throughout with 
colored miniatures. These miniatures are found at the opening of each scene The 
coloring is as follows: brown and yellow for the architectural frames; tunics of 
slaves, bluish to grayish white, with orange or brown scan's often thrown over the 
shoulder; the tunics of the young men, brownish red or blue; for other mule char- 
acters, yellow. The garments of the women are red and green. The style Is essen¬ 
tially a plastic Ureek style based on line, with some illusionistic addition such as the 
suppression of the contours on the lighted side. The lively gesticulations add anima- 

Jn addition to these books, we possess a late copy of an illustrated calendar, dat¬ 
ing from the Seventeenth Century, but supposedly copying a Ninth Century mniui- 
scnpt which, m turn, is thought to have copied a lost Fourth Century original 1811 
The great interest in these calendars lies in the fact that the figures of tlie months 
are torerutmers of calendar pictures prefixed to Psalters and Rooks of Hours in the 
Middle Ages and that they give us some vague idea of the classical examples. 

A detailed study of the catacomb paintings would lead us too far afield. Suffice it 
osay Ihat we have a large body of material from Rome. Sidly, Alexandria, Naples, 

fl^ a - r «T^“ St T mS ,hlS S " blM - Some ° f 1** tave bees admirably pub- 
Ifched Wilperts volumes on mosaics deal with Christian Hellenistic art. The 

church look over the subject matter and technique irom pagan decoration and in these 
norks we see the decay ot the classics! manner. Christian art is the last dowering of 
the antique. A study of the monuments reveals a steady decline in lie paintm»s, 
although, as Von Marie points out, there was added a strong human appeal whid. 
-as foreign to pagan art and which was essentially Christian ! „ the fait place, the 
artist was far less careful ,n preparing the ground lor his work, so that the whole 
creation is often technically poor Feeling for form sinks to a very low level. The 
use o. the impressionistic method tends toward rough sketching, 'and because no 
real knowledge of form lay behind this, we get Utile work that is of artistic merit. 
In fact, the catacombs have been more extensively studied by historians or by those 

..BSKKi" a, an. 

,4T G. B. tie Rossi, R/ma wlterranea. cristiana, 1864-1877 1 wiWrt r- i>;> j „ 
catatomhf nmaae, Romo, igay. DU J laterva, der Katlkombtn vZJh*"* ^ 

DU rdmischcn Mosaikcn and Malerekn, 2d ed. Freiburv tnir n \i ’ T? °^' 

A, Roma, 1909-1914- ^ 917 ' ° M *™ xhl ’ Mo ™ »'* 
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interested in the Church than by students of art. For the latter, they are of impor¬ 
tance as the continuation at a great tradition. It is especially interesting to follow in 
these monuments the decline and breaking up of the impressionistic manner. Good 
examples of this technique nuy be found in the First Century in the catacombs 
of Domitilla, 15 * in the Third Century in those of 55 . Pietro and Marcellino, !M and 
in the second half of the Fourth, in the Domitilla monument. 1 " In these works, we 
see a gradual substitution of contour for the rendering of form by color contrast and 
a general decay in composition. 

Tbe word catacomb means “depressions.' The name came from the region along 
the Appian Way not far from San Sebastiano, where the Christians buried their dead. 
Because of their belief in the resurrection of the body, they did not, like the Romans, 
burn the bodies of the dead. A very complicated system of underground galleries 
with loculi or niches designed to receive sarcophagi or corpses thus arose. Some 
six hundred and fifteen acres of these structures exist, often above one another. If 
the subterranean passages were arranged in a continuous line, they would extend for 
about five hundred and forty-five miles. These burial places originally belonged to 
certain prominent Roman families but were afterward taken over by the church and 
were used as common burial sites. 

The ceilings and upper walls of the catacombs were adorned with paintings. These 
were executed by artisans, who were often Greeks. They were painted hastily and 
follow the conventions of earlier works. The old scheme used for the Ceiling decora 
tion in pagan mommienLs appears, A circle is found in the center of the roof, with 
four radiating medallions at the ends of the vertical axes, in each of which is a simple 
figure. A panel occurs between each pair of these medallions. The oldest ceilings 
are adorned like Roman tombs with putti, garlands, birds, \ in cyan] scene?, can e a 
bra, etc. The ceiEns, of tbe Domitilla Catacomb illustrates this. 01 Even in the Second 
and Third Centuries, when religious subjects assume prominence, the old pagan 
motives hold their pluce. Odc finds ££& animals and monsters* *nnot j £tti* Priapus s 
dolphins with tridents, and Oceamis. In the drawing of the drapery and in the poses 
and movements of the figures, ancient schemata aie followed- In the Catacomb of 
SL Callixtus of the Fourth Century, there is a room of Ocean us, so called from the 
head of the god in a panel of the ceiling (Fig. 633). He is symbolic of a renewal of 
life beyond. The peacock on the walls was the classical symbol for Apotheosis from 
the davs or Antoninus Pius, The socle represents the enclosure of Paradise. Figure 
634 from the same catacomb gives a picture of five blessed mortals each in the posi¬ 
tion of an orens, with the hands upheld in prayer. Over the field, birds and branches 


IJj* 
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f. Wilpert, U Pitture, PL 6. 1SB J Wilpert, ibid., PL 94 - 

f. Wilpert, ibid., Pi, 231. 

J. Wilpert. ibid., PI. 61, Catacomb of SS, Pietro and Marallmo. 


J. Wilpert, ibid-, Pis. 1-5. 
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are strewn and the peacock appears again. Below, the old Hellenistic motive of doves 
drinking from a vase harks hack to Sosos of Pergamon. Some examples, such as the 
Good Shepherd in a mountainous landscape with goats and sheep, point also to 
Hellenistic prototypes I Fig. 635). The type of background employed here was seen 
earher in Roman villa landscapes [ Fig. 548). The animals are symbolic. The symbol¬ 
ism of Christian art is a study in itself. 1 * 4 Tn addition to the pagan symbols' there 
are purely Christian examples, such as the anchor, fish, and cross. The colors em¬ 
ployed form a very' limited scale—often consisting merely of red, green, and yellow 
on a white ground. Frequently the plaster alone furnish^ the background. Against 
tflis. die paintings are placed in the fresco technique with incised preliminary' draw¬ 
ing. The older the work, the better the ground, and the more careful the pain tin", as 

In his illuminating discussion of the sources of Medkeva! style. Professor Morey 
has pointed out the fact that Hellenistic an is not a unit from the First Century n.c., 
but divides into two distinct currents, one of which centered in Athens and expanded 
later to Asia Minor; the other arising in Alexandria, took root in Italy. 1 " He follows 
the two styles from their beginnings into Medfcval times. The Neo-Attic style is 
traced from Athens to the shores 0/ Asia Minor, especially in the Sidamara sar¬ 
cophagi which dale from the Second to the Fourth Ccmurte a.d. Characteristics of 
this Neo-Attic style are the two-dimensional figures and a neutral background, or, 
if a formal background was demanded, an architectural one, before whiduhe figures 
are placed. The style is followed to Cappadocia. Syria, and Mesopotamia. In the 
latter regions it became the Asiatic style. The illuminated manuscripts of Asia Minor 
and Syria illustrate this later stage. The Codex Rossanensis. the Matthew fragment 
from Sinope, and the Vienna Genesis are typical of the Asiatic style, except that the 
Vienna Genesis has an added touch of illusionlsm due to the Alexandrian original 
irom which it was copied. In the Asiatic style, which differs from the Neo-Attic in 
the Oriental influence which emanated from Mesopotamia, natural forms are em¬ 
ployed decoratively as to composition, and color is used decorat ivelv and not for 
modeling. This style passed in the Sixth Century' from the East to Coptic Egypt 
We find it in Ravenna, in Milan, in the Church of St. Lawrence, in the Basilica of 
Paremto. It tended toward abstract representation and decorative de^imi 
In contrast to the Asiatic style is the Alexandrian. It has two tendencies: fa) the 
Neo-Attic, academic trend, illustrated by works like '‘Perseus freein" Andromeda" 


l -T 11 ^ imbo1l!rr ™ "die fi-mraziom sepoJcraU romane,” Mem. della R. 

t “ I9 ?JlPP‘ P %gcr, ^ dUMstiL-U* GetUskmt, life 

tSJFb ?■ ?■; PP fl " a *■> 334 ff. holds that the fish and cross are Dioavsiae 

symbols. Vs, this 4S (1928)^ p. too. j 

C R - Man *’ SauKes ui MedlsvaJ Style," Art Bullet m t VII (1934-1915), pp. 
3 5 5 ®' 
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(Fig, 449), and (h ) 7 the popular, or Latin style, observable in the Odyssey land¬ 
scapes. The characteristic of the popular style was an interest in realistic repre¬ 
sentation which turned strongly toward illuslonism. Color is employed to gain the 
illusion of form. This ilhisionistic style was the prevailing style in Italy for the first 
three centuries of our era. It probably came from Alexandria, but had more dignity 
there in the figure style and more limitations In space effects than in Italy, It may be 
followed from the Fourth Century on in the Joshua Roll and in the Paris Psalter. 

An example of the persistence of this tradition in Christian art has been pointed 
out in Santa Maria Maggtofc and other early churches. The problems connected 
with the decoration of Santa Maria Maggiore are so many and have evoked such 
voluminous discussion that we are unable to enter into them in detail.' Suit ice It to 
say that in the apse are mosaics which represent a river scene with genii which are 
Considered ancient by Ainalov, while others disagree with him. The mosaics of the 
nave are very old and point to an early date, not later than the T ifth Century. Dis¬ 
agreement arises, however, as to whether the arch decorations can be as early as 
those of the nave because the former are dogmatic in character and introduce 
versions of early ChristIan art that are divergent in Lype from the familiarly known 
examples. The biblical pictures In the nave seem to many more antique in character. 
Richter, Ainaluv, and Venturi all consider the pictures of the nave and arch con¬ 
temporary + Richter would date them in the Second or Third Century, feeling that 
the work is better in quality than Fifth Century work and must be attributed to the 
Golden Age of Classic Christian art. He notes the symbolic tendencies of the whole 
as well. He sees in many details possible inspiration of the Christian East. 

Whatever the date of the mosaics—and they probably were not executed before 
the Fifth Century—the artists were still working in the impressionistic manner. In 
the “Separation of Lot from Abraham 1 ' [Richter, op* cit . 7 PI. 8, color), the v^hite 
garments of the patriarchs are shot with yellow, bine, and green. The flesh tone^ of 
the faces are of many colors, with white patches for high lights. In the Marriage 
of Moses/ 1 the head of Jethro has flesh tones modeled in bluish, red t and lilac shades 
(Richter, op. dt rj PL 16, colon. A very lifelike effect is produceth The landscape 
backgrounds are purely antique, as is the anatomy of many of the nude figures. The 
latter remind one at times of the boxers in the mosaic from the Paths of C&racalla 
(Fig, 640). 

Recently Miss Avery has pointed out the continuance of this illusionistic tradition 
in Santa Maria Antiqua in a Seventh Century painting of an angel which belonged 
to an Annunciation scene, lftn She shows that the second of the five layers of decora- 

ih j m p Richter and A. Cameron Taylor, Tfte Golden Age of Classic Christ ion drf, 

London, 1904 J. WHp«t p Rom Mnstiikcn, I ± 411 fl. 

l ** M, Avery, “The Alexandrian Style at Santa Maria Antiqua, Runic, Art Bulletin, VII 
(2934-1925), pp r 131 ff. r Fts. Sy-go, j. Wilpert, Rom. M&saiken^ fls. 13.3* iJS- 
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tion which are traceable is Greek, and is an intrusion from outside into the normal 
development of art in Rome from the Sixth to the Eighth Centuries, The style pos¬ 
sesses illusion jstit qualities and the pain ting has Greek inscriptions. This and certain 
other frescoes were the work of Alexandrian artists driven out of Egypt by Arah 
conquerors. The style was, however, short-lived and was soon replaced bv the Italo- 
Asiatic style of the early Middle Ages, 

At the beginning of the Christian era, then, two styles appear which are to become 
the Greek and Latin styles of the Midtile Ages, vis,: the Neo-Attic-Asiatic and the 
Alexandrian-La tin. We have discussed the Latin style in the paintings of the cata¬ 
combs. It may be traced in manuscripts of the Fourth Century and in mosaics, 

I lie Oriental products of Early Christian art are rare compared with those of 
Rome and inferior in quality. They appear much like provincial examples of an art 
whose center was elsewhere. In all probability, the Christians in these regions took 
their models from their local predecessors. A center like Dura gives an idea of the 
pagan decoration which was adopted by the early Christians, This older Christian 
art declined and made way for the art of Byzantium. The elements that united to 
form the Byzantine style were once more from Hellenistic sources—the Neo-Altic- 
Asiatic manner of Asia Minor and the illusion ism of Alexandria.'*' 

11,1 D Ainafov, Die heUenisthcken Cnaullagen der bytantirrisck Kunst, Petru-rad (Rus¬ 
sian), igoQ. Cf, O. Wulff, Reperiorhm jiir Kuns twist., XXVI (1903), pp. 34 ff. 






XI 

THE TECHNICAL METHODS AND 
THE PIGMENTS EMPLOYED IN 
ANCIENT PAINTING 


T HE ancients used the fresco, tempera, and encaustic methods or paint¬ 
ing. Oil pain ting was not employed by them. Where modern painters 
would work in oil, the ancients had recourse to was and developed the 
encaustic technique. Two different processes for decorating wails are 
mentioned by Vitruvius—painting on wet lime, and painting on a dry ground neces¬ 
sarily with some binding medium. 1 The former method was thought to be the more 
durable. Pliny tells us that the encaustic process was not suitable for painting on 
walls. 

We shall consider first, painting on wet lime, or at}resca. The term, fresco, was 
unknown in ancient times and seems to have been first used in the Fourteenth Cen¬ 
tury. It refers to painting “on the fresh” plaster. Pliny used the expression, Wirtere 
udo. The method employed consisted in laying pigments mixed with water on wet 
lime plaster. These pigments were necessarily limited to those compatible with lime 
and were mostly earth colors. 1 The walls were usually prepared with great care. As 
a rule, several layers of plaster were applied which were laced with a tine lime 
stucco above. Vitruvius advocates at least three layers of sand mortar and three of 
powdered marble, together with a thorough polishing of the surface. While the 
plaster ground was still wet, colors mixed in water were put on the wall. No binding 
medium was necessary. The chemical action of the lime bound the pigments fast. 
The disadvantage of this method was the necessity for keeping the plaster wet. 


1 Vttr„ De Arch., VII, c i- PSin yt Ndl., 35. <*/• J 5 ',” 3 ;,, , , . 

3 Cj Plinv A'if ts, 49; of. A. Eibner. Entwkktmi vnd Werkstoffe der II attdmalcte* 

vom MtcJ m bh ^ AW, Miinchen. 19*6, pp. « ? 8 ff, 479 « 
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although; as Laurie points out, it was not essential to paint immediately after the 
application of the last coat of plaster because the thickness oi the bed caused the 
moisture to beheld for some time. 7 Furthermore, it was always possible to dampen 
the wall by sprinkling, or by means of wet cloths. As a result of the action of the 
lime, the surface presented was not entirely smooth but appears uneven and rough. 

The earliest examples of true fresco known today belong to the Cretan-Myce- 
jwean group of paintings. At least the mural decorations in Crete have usually been 
considered frescoes, in view of the researches of Heaton.* Recently, however, some 
difference of opinion seems to have arisen/ As a result of his own investigations 
and of the work of others. Eibner has concluded that a fresco technique was em¬ 
ployed in some paintings from Tiryns and in those from Thebes, but that the paint¬ 
ings from Knossos, Mycenae, and some from Tiryns show several processes. These 
processes were; (a) fresco secco, or painting with colors mixed with lime water on dry 
plaster; (bl lime fresco, or true fresco painting on wet walls with pigments mixed in 
water; (c) colors put on with lime or gypsum in a time-gypsum technique; and ( d) a 
lime and milk process. Eibner finds traces of a sticky, organic substance in most of 
the fragments examined. This, in his opinion, points to a binding medium and hence 
to painting al secco, usually on a lime ground. The reception of Eibner's results in 
this field will be awaited with interest. 

The presence of organic matter is not proof that an organic medium like glue or 
egg was used, as Laurie has shown.* “Such organic matter may be present acci¬ 
dentally in the original material, may form part of one of the pigments, as, for 
instance, a pigment prepared from murex or madder, or may have soaked into the 
buried plaster surface," 

With regard to the mixing of colors with lime water, or fresco secco , Heaton ad¬ 
mits that this was sometimes done, but only as a supplementary- device. When colors 
are placed either on a moist or dry surface by this method, “they are neatly super¬ 
posed on one another and a section shows dean, flat layers. The pigments of the 
Minoan frescoes are interfused and often spread beneath the wet stucco surface,’" 
This is characteristic of a pure fresco method. Probably the painter often had 
recourse to the fresco secco process when the walls dried before the completion of 

* A P, Laurie, Greet and Roman Methods of Painting, Cambridge, 1910, pp. gj c ) 
pp. 7 ' ff- 

* Noel Heat da, Tiryns II, Die Ergebnissc der Ausgrabungen dcs Inst., Kaiserlick Deutsch. 
Arch, jnst . hi At hen, 1 qtst, pp. 211-317; Sir Arthur J. Evans, The Palace of Minos, 1921, I 
528, 534 (!.; G. Roden waldt, Tiryns, 1912, II, 205 ff. 

a A. Eibner, op. cit., Miincbea. 1926, pp. jfi it, 107ft, iSg, 109-113, 479. Eibner places 
the true origins oi fresco work in Egypt in the New Kingdom when the gypsum ground wa* 
replaced by a lime ground, op. cit., p. 289. 

* A. P. Laurie, op. cit,, p, 94- T Sir Arthur J. Evans, Palace of Minos, 19a 1,1, 535 n. 3. 
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his or, as Eibner suggests, he often finished in secco a work begun in fresco. On 
the other hand, Eibner found organic substances, which favor the acceptance of a 
tempera process, at times "'in such quantities as have never appeared in Roman- 
Campanian wall stucco.” He denies the possibility of infiltration in the plaster. These 
substances were found both in the plaster and in the color layer. Eibner grants the 
presence of the fresco method in Crete, but contends that there were several proc¬ 
esses and mixed ones. He would probably, from his evidence, consider the secco 
method with a binding medium the most common one. 

The Cretan paintings are often executed on a white or a yellow ground. The 
earliest examples are on red. One of the recently discovered “Partridge" frescoes 
from Knossos Is painted on a black ground. Sometimes two or more colors were com¬ 
bined, and red and blue, red and yellow, and yellow and bine grounds appear, in 
h op7/>n fal stripes separated by wavy black bands. In the late Cretan and early 
Mycenaean periods, a blue wall-ground becomes the rule. The outline played an 
important part in early Cretan and In Mycenaean work, always as the boundary of a 
Colored surface, never as an independent line. It is sometimes red, sometimes 
yellow. The Knossian painters avoided black contour lines in large paintings, even 
in the case of overlapping arms and bands. Here yellow is found. In some of the late 
frescoes from Tiryus. however, especially in the deer hunt, there are heavy, black 
contour lines/' 

The Etruscan tomb-paintings are usually held to be true frescoes/ They often 
present this method in a primitive form, the colors being applied directly to the lime¬ 
stone walls w ithout any layer of plaster. This Is especially the case at Chiusi. Fre¬ 
quently the walls of Etruscan tombs are wet with moisture and have remained so 
from Etruscan times until today. The paintings at Cometo ate executed for the roost 
part on a thin coat of sand and lime, the nature of the walls demanding a coating 
and the presence of moisture not calling for a thick plaster bed. The painting layer 
is scarcely more thgn one centimeter thick, in contrast to the seven or eight centi¬ 
meters found at Pompeii, Painting directly on the rock is the exception at Cometo. 
As a rule, the grounds are painted yellow. Most of the better tombs, if not all, have 
incisions preceding the preliminary painting. The drawing is usually delineated in 
red line. The anatomy of all of the figures and the garments were frequently painted 

T ‘ G. Rocienwaldt, Tiryns II, pp. 309, i 8 a. 

® 0 . Danner von Richter, in W, Helbig, Wandgemi&de Camponkns, 1868, Sid,; Tcch- 
1 tiseke Mitth . fur Malerei, Sept., 1903; G. Perrot and C. Chipiez, Batom de Pvt, IX, 
308; F. Weege. Etruskisrfte M vitrei, Ch VH, Fr. fresco method, E. Berger, MaUcchnik dts 
Alter turns, 1904; E, Roehlmairo. Vbcr die Maltcehnik der Alien, Berlin, igio (Organic sub¬ 
stances in plaster). See also, Donncr, Id BtdlHtmo deU’Imi. di corrispondenia arch., 1869, 
pp, 301 fi. (Etruria), The above references deal in part with the subject of fresco work in 
getieca). 
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in red- The walls in most of the tombs were thus originally covered with a complete 
outline decoration in red, The colors applied cn bloc concealed this preliminary 
sketching. The last stage in the painting was to outline in black the more important 
elements of the decoration. This black, outline often changed and corrected the pre¬ 
liminary drawing. The plaster was smoothed but not polished. 

We have been discussing ancient painting on a wet ground. This appears at times 
in a modified form, colors mixed with lime water being applied to the dry plaster. 
This, as has been said, is termed fresco secco. It is quite possible that such a method 
was used in prehistoric times in the cave-paintings, although no evidence for this has 
been discovered. The paintings at Altamira lie directly on the natural rock which 
is of limestone. Limestone is also found in the caves of France, so that the acci¬ 
dental discovery of the possibilities of fresco secco may be granted as probable, 
because of the presence of limestone. The cave man may have found that colors 
mixed with water would adhere to these wails, especially if the cave walls were damp. 
Our present evidence, however, points to a secco process in the execution of these 
paintings. We shall consider this problem later. 

The fresco method was undoubtedly current at Pompeii, but great variety of 
opinion prevails among scholars as to the technical processes employed in Cam¬ 
panian painting. Donner has established the fact that fresco was very extensively 
used there, and that details were often added al secco , U., on dry plaster, with the 
aid of a binding medium. Today there are many advocates of a more general use 
of secco painting in these mural decorations. The great problems are: (i) the pos¬ 
sible presence of organic matter in the chemical analyses: Laurie claims that the 
presence of such matter does not prove the existence of a binding medium or amie 
for secco painting; (2) the problem of the coloring of the upper layer of plaster 
which certainly was solidly colored in some cases; this, however, does not necessitate 
a belief that all Pompeian painting was colored in the uppermost layer in a mass- 
( 3 ) the problem of the presence of wax: Berger contends that all Pompeian paint¬ 
ings were done with a medium of wax and soda. This, according to Laurie, is not 
mentioned by undent writers and is disproved by analysis. 

The important thing to be noted is that there was no uniformity in the execution 
of the Pompeian wall-paintings and several processes were often' combined in the 
same painting, just as we find Cenniui ordering work to be painted in fresco and 
finished in tempera with a binding medium. It is known that certain organic pj*- 
ments mentioned by Vitruvius are incompatible with a lime technique. The physical 
properties of the pigments must therefore, to a great extent, have determined the 
process employed, although the medium played a certain role as well. 

The results at which Raehlmann arrived in his microscopic and chemical analyses 
of Pompeian wall-paintings are especially interesting.* He found that the upper la 4 r 
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of stucco was always colored in a mass.** This was done so that the optic effects of 
one color working through another might be taken advantage of. For example, a 
brownish red waji showed a coat of red paint placed over a layer of black. Some¬ 
times the stucco layer was rose, brown, or gray, with red above, producing different 
shades of red. By putting these colors in layers above one another the artist avoided 
the necessity of mixing them on the palette. They were not joined by any binding 
sections. In the pigments that formed the upper coat Raehimann found that the 
green, brown, blue, and, in most instances, the red colors, were not put on al fresco. 
On the other hand, yellow, black, and some reds were executed in the fresco process. 
This indicates that in the case of brown, green, blue, and certain red pigments the 
physical properties of the colors were unsuitable for use on lime plaster. Egyptian 
blue is a case in point and its failure to work well in fresco may explain its absence 
from the palette of Greece in Poiygnotan days. Certain colors like the Egyptian blue 
did not mix well with earth colors and stood out too much from the ground. They 
probably did not lend themselves well to the polishing of the fresco wall because of 
their rough, frit-like character. In Crete, these surfaces were smoothed, not polished, 
Pigments unsuitable in fresco painting had to be put on by a sccco or tempera process 
with the aid of a binding medium. In all wall pigments Raehimann found combus¬ 
tible substances which indicate the presence of organic matter in the colors. When 
burned, these substances gave forth an odor. This also suggests a binding medium 
like egg white, glue, etc. The great problem therefore is whether these paintings 
which reveal organic substances can be frescoes. Raehimann concludes that the 
greater part of the Pompeian paintings are not frescoes; most scholars, Eibtier 
among the latest, would accept the view of Conner that the majority are frescoes. 
Certain colors incompatible with the lime ground in fresco and unsuited by their 
roughness to wall-smoothing demanded the tempera method. This fact was under¬ 
stood in ancient Egypt, where fresco does not seem to have been used, at least, to any 
extent,"^ The method was certainly unsuited to a hot country, as the plaster would 
dry too rapidly. The most interesting discovery" of Raehimann is the presence of 

** F. tJerlich, VJ., si (1908), p, 140 and .Vote 4, argues that the upper layer in Pompeian 
paintings could not have been colored in a mas. He cites as proof the experiment of the 
painter Bock! in, in which hi auk was mixed with the final Inver of the plaster and turned 
almost white. Modem painters, however, often enlnr the upper Tsiyer of stneen in ,1 m.TSi Id 
order that the color may not turn white h the lime h slakefi for some Lime—even for months. 

A. Eibner* op. dt. t pp. 52 ff. p a8g, 539, The germs of fresco painting are present Id Egypt 
in the Kqw Kingdom when a lime ground was introduced. On this the artist usually painted 
in a tempera process, on a dry ground with the aid of a binding medium, which was not 
lime. The upper layer of stucco was often colored in a mass and a coat of another color was 
placed over it for optic effeels. This wca? painting on a lime ground with a binding medium 
was further developed in Romao-Campanian painting, according to Eihner. 
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under-painting in the colored layers. Pilny gives some evidence for painting in layers 
in his discussion of the way in which to obtain shades of red and purple. 1 * 

The colored, superposed layers occurred in the more important rooms of Pom* 
peian houses, whereas in the less prominent places the remains of color were on 
walls of one layer. Here the stucco was poorer, with little admixture of marble and 
resembled our sand mortar. The process in these cases was al fresco. This cheaper 
and debased stucco is found in the Roman Empire. Above the colored layers in 
Pompeian paintings was a shining coat which contained no lime and which was not 
put on by the iresco method. This is the equivalent of a modern varnish. The medium 
in which the pigments were placed was usually powdered pumice stone. The binding 
material varied with different colors. Egg white and glue are commonly found. The 
Pompeian paintings reveal, then, the presence of the combined fresco and tempera 
processes. In the opinion of most scholars, fresco predominated. 

After the time of the Pompeian-Raman paintings, the next frescoes found are 
those in the Christian catacombs. The work here was hastily and poorly executed. As 
a rule, the earlier the paintings, the better the execution. Only one layer of plaster is 
found in the late catacombs of the Third Century, instead of the six of mortar and 
marble stucco advocated by Vitruvius. The wall-grounds are white with rare in¬ 
stances of yellow or red (Wilpert, op. cit,, PI. 16 J. In the early catacombs, the out¬ 
lines of the figures are often incised; later they were painted with the brush. The 
impressionistic method employed did not demand contour lines and they are often 

absent. Eibner states that the walls give the impression of lime p ain ti ng_either lime 

secco, or lime fresco, or the two combined. 

In the work of the Egyptian wail-painters, fresco was the exception. Prisse men¬ 
tions possible instances, hut there is little evidence for fresco. 10 The Amarna pave¬ 
ments, earlier considered examples of fresco work, are now, as a result of recent 
discoveries, thought to be a tempera. Eibner discusses the beginnings of fresco." 
The Egyptian colors were usually applied to a dry wall with a medium which seems 
to have been size, gum, or glue. These pigments were easily sponged off. On the other 
hand, certain paintings resisted water. In such cases, wax was probably used. 12 

Egyptian paintings were often applied directly to a ground of Nile mud, especially 
in the earliest period. In the Old Kingdom, unburned gypsum was used as a ground 

p PFfny, NM., 35, 45; 33, 90-91. I nwe the references to Miss Milne. 

10 Prisse d’Avenues, Histoire de Fart igyptieit, Paris, 187S, C/, Eibner, op. cit., p *Sa 

11 A. Eibner. op. cit., pp. 48 ft-. 55 »•* cf. p. 577 (Tomb of Tutankhamen). On the tech¬ 
nique of the fear-painting at Amarna, sec also F. von Hissing, Max Reach, Atmalcs flu 
Service das Ant . de F&gypte, VTT (1906 ), pp. 64-70. Egyptian artists while working with a 
lime ground, renounced the use of lime hydrate as a natural binding medium. The method 
used is nut lime screw or lime fresco r according to Eibner, 

“ A - P- Laurie, op. cit., p. 107. Materials of the Painter's Craft in Europe and Egypt Lot,. 
don and Edinburgh, 1910, pp. n ff.; Archtsolagia, 64 (1913), pp. 315-333. 
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and the upper surface was smoothed. Some superposed layers occur, as later in 
Pompeii, c.g., a blue under layer, with a thin gray-green color above, passing into 
violet. The upper surface here was also smoothed. This painting contained an or¬ 
ganic binding medium and was executed in tempera on the dry piaster. Later paint¬ 
ings reveal the presence of gypsum grounds combined with lime, 

In the New Kingdom, lime plaster is generally found, but the method employed is 
not uf fresco. As late as 1200 u.c, German investigators have traced the optically 
refined layer technique in Egyptian painting and a continued use of a tempera 
process, even on lime. Violet is customary for wall-grounds in the New Kingdom— 
“a bequest of hoary antiquity" — but golden yellow is also found, enriched by a coat 
of varnish. 

Egyptian paintings are our best examples of the tempera process and maintain a 
long tradition in this technique. The pigments employed have already been men¬ 
tioned in Ch. II, pp, 40 ff. 

In Egypt we also find painting directly on stone without the addition of a stucco 
layer. This anticipates the later polychrome painting on architecture in Greece. 

Die cave-paintings of France and Spain are placed for the most part directly on 
the limestone walls* The binding medium for these so-called “frescoes" is not 
certainly known, as no adequate chemical investigations seem to have been made. 
Certain occurrences of a fatty substance on the rough palettes that have been dis¬ 
covered indicate that the binding material was sometimes animal fat. The process is 
therefore not fresco. Balsams, plant saps, milk, and blood serum were doubtless also 
used as binding mediums. There Is no certain evidence as to whether the walls were 
smoothed nr not Contour lines were very' significant In the earlier stages of the 
paintings. They were often incised. Where color occurs, thev are black or red. In the 
final stage partial contour lines occur, or sometimes none at all, and modeling was 
achieved by smearing the pigments. 

Although many examples of wall-painting existed in the Orient, little is known 
about them. There is no certainty as to the technical methods employed. Some 
scholars mention tempera. Glazed tiles appear to have played a far greater part in 
the field of Oriental decoration than actual wall-painting, in Greece, Apelles and the 
great easel-painters must have painted in a tempera method. 

The technical methods employed by the Greek painter, Polygnotos, are much 
debated and obscure. Several processes were probably used by him. Mention is made 
of wax painting in connection with his work. It is doubtful whether he used this 
extensively, as Pausias and later painters developed this method. That Polygnotos 
painted on walls is a known fact. 11 In these cases, following the practice current 

11 Pans., IX, 4, a, Temple of Athena Anria at Platsa, cf. Pliny, 35, 123. Pausias, the en¬ 
caustic painter, was unable to restore the pain tings at ThespUe because he was working 
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earlier in Crete, Mycenae, and Etraria, the process was probably al fresco, although 
this cannot be proved. Some scholars believe that these worts were painted directly 
on the marble walls, much as grave stelae were decorated. 1 * That panels were used 
by Polygnotos is obvious from the fact that evidence for the insertion of panels is 
found in the Pinacotheca of the Propylaea. 111 We know that these panels must have 

in a method that teas Hot his oum. They were therefore not done in encaustic. Cf. Paus., I, 
17, i (Sanctuary of Theseus, by Mikon). Cf, Lucian, Imag., ly Pliny, N.H., 35, 122. 

11 C. Robert, “MarathonsddachV’p. 104 (XVIII HaU, Winckctmannsprogr.)-, “Nekyia,’' 
p. 37 (X VI HaU. Whtckilmannsprogr.). 

IJ “ Prof, W. B. Dinsmoor of Columbia University has been kind enough to send me some 
notes on wooden walls and the painting of Polygnotos, which will later be incorporated into 
his "Peridean Architects” or “Prepylata”t 

"We have actual traces o( walls lined with wood in Lhe Old Propylon of the Acropolis, 
where, above the bench, dado, and belt course which line the interior, all constructed in 
Pen tel ic marble. Lhe upper part of the wall now shows only backing courses nf pares lime¬ 
stone, 0,36 m. behind the face of the wall. The belt course, only o.oSfi m, high, runs back into 
a horizontal groove in the backing wall and is so weak that it could not have carried a heavy 
superstructure. And in fact the top of the bell course, while unfinished and therefore con¬ 
cealed, is not smoothed sufficiently to form a bed for a stone facing; and nn it is a socket 
0.028 m. deep and apparently 0.203 m, square, 0.0B m, behind the face of the wall. This 
socket must have contained the bottom of a vertical timber or stud, of which there would 
have been a series placed at intervals in the wall, the intervals being filled with mud brick 
and forming a half-timbered construction. The fact that this vertical studding is recessed 
0.08 m. behind the wall face allows room for horizontal planks of this thickness or more 
probably slightly less, and these in turn would undoubtedly have been painted; Lhe presence 
of the belt course suggests mural decoration, as in the Pinakotheke of the later Propyl ten, 
And it was probably to these wooden walls of the Old Fropyion that the few conservative 
citizens of Athens applied the ambiguous Delphic utterance concern is g wooden walls on the 
occasion of the Persian invasion of 4 So sc., ami it was here that they were slain- 

“The Old Propylon, its upper parts destroyed and its lower marble portions calcined 
and reddened by fire, was restored! practically to its original state after 479 b.c. The con¬ 
struction with wooden wall linings must have been reproduced, and these must have been 
adorned with new paintings, while the dadn and belt course, instead of being left in the 
natural white of the marble, were so injured that they were painted red. It is probable lhaL 
Polygnotus, now the leaf Hug painter at Athens, was responsible for the mural decorations in 
the restored Prnpylnn; for the wooden panels (pmekes) from his hand, later exhibited in the 
Pinakotheke of the Propylaea, would must appropriately have been sawn out from the walls 
of the earlier structure on the same spot. It has sometimes been assumed, to be sure, that the 
paintings seen by Pausanias in the Pinakotheke were actually painted on the marble walls; 
and the fact that these marble walls with their black belt course were undoubtedly designed 
fur mural paintings (imitating the wooden walls of the Propylon) has further confused the 
issue, loading even to such absurd theories as that Lhe Pinakotheke. In order to receive wall 
paintings from the hand of Polygnotus. must have been erected earlier than the rest of the 
Propylaea. But it is apparent that the walls of Lhe Pinakotheke, while Intended for mural 
paintings, were never so employed, since they still retain their projecting preliminary surface 
with the open joints which would necessarily have been filled with stucco (of which there art 
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been constructed of wood; marble would be too heavy. Their arrangement is also a 
complicated problem. Korte llunks that they were placed in rows above one another 
in frieze fashion; that the composition was like that of the tomb at Gjolbaschi- 
Trysa 1 * I Fig. 366 ). If they were painted on wooden panels, they were probably easel- 
pictures and were executed a tempera. As far as we are able, then, to form any 
opinion of the work of Fulygnotos, we can probably say that he appears to have 
painted for the most part on walls in the fresco method; 11 that, on occasion, he 
painted on panels, which were probably of wood; the evidence for this method is 
found iu the Pinacotheca. These paintings were probably done in the tempera 
process, with a binding medium like egg or glue. Lastly, he sometimes used encaustic, 
probably more or less as an experiment. 1 ’ 

The third process developed by the ancients was wax painting, which began as 
early as the middle of the Fifth Century with Polygnotos, This was termed encaustic, 
which means a "buming-in" process. 14 As a matter of fact the method seems to have 
been rather one of the application of heat to the panels and to the metal instruments 
used in working the wax than of a “burning-in'' process, although the latter may be 
thought of in the case of painting on marble. 

We have cited the passages in which the ancients discuss this method and have 
shown that there were three methods: i il painting on panels of wood with the aid 
of a brush and a heated eautcrium, or spoonlike instrument for spreading the wax; 

{2 1 painting on ivory or marble with a pointed cestrum or burin which incised the 
design before the color was laid on, probably mixed with heated wax; 13 ) painting 
on wood, linen, or marble with a brush. The wax process probably arose in Egypt. 
There the medium could be easily handled, and the wax could be kept soft with ease. 
The first Greek painter who became famous for the encaustic process was Paustas. 
His works were small and prove the labored character of the method. The great 
advantage of the process lav in the richness and depth of color which were obtained 
by the juxtaposition of various tones and by the relief of the pigments with their 
pronounced shadows. It was wholly unsuited for extensive surfaces, Pliny tells us 
that It was not adapted to wall-painting. 1 ' 1 

no traces) in order to obtain a smooth surface. It Is evident, therefore, that the phiakes in the 
Pinakotheke were panel pictures taken from other sources; and with such an explanation we 
may easily comprehend how it included a collection of ‘old masters,' some antedating the 
building itself.*' 

16 G, Jtdrte, Jahr., ar O91&), p. 2S3. 

» Cj. J. G. Frazer, Pans., T&98, 11, 136 ff.; A. P, Laurie, Greek and Roman Methods 0} 
Painting, p. 49. 

11 Pliny, jVJB, 35, is*. 

“Plinv, ,yJI„ 35, * 49 = 122; e/. 35. 49; 36, 189; Vitr.. Ml, 9. 3. 

]U Pliny, JVJ7., 35, 49: Laurie, Greek and Roman Methods 0/ Painting, Cambridge, 1910, 
P* 55 - 
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Tile process of painting In was was essentially one in which colors mixed with was 
were applied to panels of wood, ivory, marble, or sometimes linen. The question is 
whether they were applied in a fluid state or were laid on warm and afterwards 
worked with a hot instrument. Both methods were probably used. Wax was easily 
kept in a fluid state in southern countries. In the North, it had to be heated and the 
panel kept warm, In the Egyptian portraits from the Fayum, backgrounds and gar- 
ments were often put on with a brush dipped in fluid wax, while facial details were 
executed by means of a cautcrium or small branding iron with which the colored 
sticks of wax were modeled on the panel. A painted sarcophagus from Kcrtch gives 
a representation of an encaustic painter, apparently at work on funeral portraits. 
He is seated before a braaier healing his instruments i Fig. 636). 

Extant examples of the encaustic method are to be seen today in the mummy- 
portraits from Egypt and in the grave stela: from Fagasas, in Thessaly. Panel paint- 
ings from Sinai indicate that the technique was still in use as late as the Ninth or 
Tenth Century a.d.” Greek painting on marble was sometimes done in the encaustic 
method with a brush, especially in the case of facades. Sometimes a ihin lime layer 
was used and painting in tempera was employed with glue as a binding medium.*' 
The colors employed in antiquity have been discussed in detail by Pliny and 
Vitruvius." 1 First of all, the ancients used earth colors, such as red ochers or clays, 

ter re verte, a green earth, and yellow ochers, including sienna—a dirty yellow_and 

umber. Yellow ochers were roasted to form brown and red. Vitruvius says that the 
best red earth came from Sinope and the best green from Smyrna. Cinnabar, or 
vermilion red, the native sulphide of mercury and orpiment, the native sulphide of 
arsenic, appeared in the painter’s palette, the latter forming an unusually beautiful 

yellow. 

#> 

Among artificial pigments, white lead, red lead, yellow oxide of lead, verdigris, or 
copper with vinegar applied, lampblack, black from burnt ivory, charcoal, and bone 
black were all in use. Blue was a carbonate of copper. It was made by fusing copper, 
sand, and soda. Vitruvius gives a receipt for making blue. 3 " men heated to a certain 
degree under certain conditions, the carbonate of copper formed green. Malachite 
green, or raw copper ore, was also employed as early as the predynastic period in 
Egypt. 

In addition to these earth and mineral colors, pigments were made from vegetable 
and animal dyes, Le. r from the purple dye of the murex and from vegetable coloring 
matters, such as madder and indigo. Woad and kermes were well-known dyes" 1 

a " O. M. Dalton, Byzantine Art and Archeology, Oxford, T911, pp. 316-317, Aiaaiov 
Encaustic Religious Paintings from Sinai , V.V, 1902. pp. 343 ff. 

Sl A. Eibner, op. at., pp. 69 d. pp, 339, 59S ff, 

=1 riinv, NM. t 33, 15^63; (minium); 35, 30-50; 33, 56 IT.; Vitr., \TT 7 -t A 
“ VTtr., VII, ix. ’ ' 4 ’ 
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Kermes was a red color marie from the bodies of insects. Dyes such as kennes were 
made into lakes, ie., they were put on a chalk base and were used with a binding 
medium* Madder, for example, mixed with chalk, gives turkey red, rose, pink, etc. 
These lakes came in in Hellenistic times. They are not found in early Egypt* Woad 
was a blue dye. The palette formed by these dyes made from vegetable and animal 
matter gave the pastel shades so familiar in Hellenistic vases of the Canosa class* 
Laurie points out that few modifications have been made in modem times from 
the very complete palette which the ancient painter possessed The only one which 
can be regarded as an improvement Is the introduction of ultramarine. When lapis 
lazuli took the place of Egyptian blue is not certainly knowm Egyptian blue was 
apparent!v an expensive color and wherever it appears in Greek and Roman times 
some opulence is evident. 

Of the media used by the ancients, such as gum, size, glue, and the white or yolk 
of egg T the latter probably protected and preserved the pigments best, Where ver¬ 
milion was exposed to sunlight* they varnished it with wax. Alramentum was appar¬ 
ently a black which was employed as a varnish . 11 Pliny says that it exudes from the 
earth like the brine of salt pits. This was apparently some form of bitumen and was 
what Apelles used, Vitruvius confines the word to lampblack and charcoal black. 
We have not spoken of the technique of mosaics, which played a secondary role 
In antiquity to paintings executed with pigments* Oftentimes mosaics are of his¬ 
torical importance where paintings fail us: for example, the Alexander mosaic from 
Pompeii. Mvsivum opit$ f as mosaic was technically called, from the Greek word, 
p.uvcrd nv, an artificial grotto which was often decorated with mosaics, developed in 
the East . 211 Examples of it are found in ivories from Nineveh and in the capitals of 
columns and in wall tiles from Egypt It was extensively employed by the Ptolemies 
but early examples are known in Greece at Olympia and at Pergamon, as we have 
seen. In the Orient it was used for pavements and for walls* The mosaic from 
Delos picturing Dionvsos mounted on a tiger is executed in the impressionistic 
manner, following Alexandrian methods of painting, * 1 It illustrates late Hellenistic 
work. The street scene of Dioskourides ft if- 4451 shows that Pompeian examples 
were sometimes done in this fashion T following the same tradition. 

Examples from 1-100 a.j>. are strongly under Egyptian influence and abound in 
Nilotic motives (c/+ Fig, 5^3 )* find walls and floors at Pompeii and Rome deco^ 
rated with mosaic* from the last century of the Republic until the age of the An- 
tonines. Pavements in which the designs were formed of small, regularly shaped 

51 Vitr,. VII, 10; Pliny, NM ? 35 , 41 - 45 ; 97^ Cf ♦ A* Eibn^r, ap. pp* *74-175* This 
black demanded an organic binding medium. See Laurie, op, fit., pp- 24, 34- 
« P, Gauds I er, Mus'nwm opus in Daremberg and Saglio, Diet, det Ant, J. H. Middleton, 
H. Stuart Jones, Enc. Brit., s.v. Mosaic. 

M M. Bulard Mon, Plot, XIV (190S). Ph. XHI 3iid XV (color). 
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cubes of marble or stone were known as opus tesseltatum. If the bed was made 
of pounded brick and lime, the name opus signinum was given to the type. Opus 
vermiculatum implies the employment of "worm-shaped" pieces which were long, 
narrow, and sinuous. The material used for the tessera in the First Century was 
mainly marble from Greece or Luna, less frequently limestone or schist. Brick was 
almost never used. The range of color thus was limited to red, yellow, olive black 
and white.*" 

in the age of the Antonines and of the Severi, the art seems to have grown 
popular and to have spread to the provinces. The glass mosaics are almost aii lost, 
The cubes were probably brought from Egypt. Gold was used as well. Very fine 
mosaics occur at Timgad. In an example from Tunis (Fig. 637') we have a charming 
villa scene with the pleasure house of the owner, and trees and birds set into a trim 
little landscape. The third dimension is badly handled. Other good examples occur in 
the Marriage of Admetus and Alcestis at Nimes; in the mosaic of bestiam from 
Nennig near Trier, and in the better known example from Trier made by Monnus 
( Fig, 636), Here we see the Muse Euterjje giving instruction in the art of flute- 
playing. In the center are Calliope and Homer! The months form an outer border in 
panels. Portraits of Ennius and Hesiod are found, of Livy, Vergil, and Cicero, The 
mosaic dates from the middle of the Third Century a.d. It bears the inscription 
Mourns fecit. More famous is the portrait of Vergil from Susa in Northern Africa” 
(Fig. 639 ;, Here, the poet is represented seated In the act of composing the Eneid. 
On his lap is a papyrus roil w r ith the words: 

Musa mi hi causas memora quo nutninc lees a 

Qusdve . . . 

The head is strongly individualized. The eyes are dreamy, the cheek bones promi¬ 
nent. He looks the tubercular type that he was. He wears a white toga with a blue 
stripe. At the left, Clio, the hi use of History-, reads from a scroll, She?s dressed in a 
green tunic and yellow mantle. At the right is Melpomene, the Muse of Tragedy 
holding a tragic mask. Her theatrical-looking costume is red with gold patterns' arid 
she wears a greenish blue mantle. The background of the mosaic is white and the 
picture is framed in red, white, and brownish black. A second mosaic illustrates the 
parting of Eneas and Dido. These two monuments date in the First Century a.d' 
The cubes are of marble and glass paste. 47 * ‘ 

Other good specimens of mosaics have come from the floor of the Baths of Cara- 

5 " 1 On opus seetiie, see A. Nesbitt, Arctealogia, XLV (18B0), pp. sfi 7 fl.. pi^ XVTI-XX 
(color). On mosaics in Britain, see Archadogh, Index, s.v. Mosaic, Pavements 
* T P. Gauckler, ‘Les Moniques Virgiliennes de Sousse " Mon. Piot, IV (1897) an. s ,, 

FL 10 (color)* 1 -1 

*" A. Sdmlten, Arrh. Anz., 1899, p. 70, dates the Vergil in the middle of the Second Ten- 
ttiiy on the basJi ol the writing. 
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caila ( Fig. 640 1, In this period, the figure subjects grow rarer and the panels, which 
are common, are framed by elaborate ornamental patterns. Here, the guilloehe is 
employed. Twenty-three athletes are represented, of life size; of twenty-six others, 
the heads alone occur 37 * 1 Some hold prizes in their hands, such as palms and wreaths. 
Others, as our example here, are ready for the sport in which they are to engage. 
The boxer in this case wears the ccstus bound about his arms. Some hold the discus 
or spear. Gymnasiarchs. or trainers, also appear. One is seen here wearing a mantle. 
In the upper panel, halt eras or jumping weights and the palm of victory are repre¬ 
sented, The athletes have a barbarian look. Our artist has faithfully reproduced the 
types and has emphasized in true Roman fashion the muscular details. The work is 
rough and not very pleasing from the decorative point of view. The inscriptions 
prove that the mosaic belongs to the Fourth Century and was laid down after the 
erection of the building. 

Other mosaics have been found in various parts of France and Britain. 1 * Some of 
our finest examples come from Northern Africa as has been shown. The tendency 
of the latest group is more and more toward abstract pattern. The age of Constan¬ 
tine, however, seems to adhere to the earlier Greek traditions. The mosaics of Santa 
Costanza very closely resemble works like those found at Uthina, which preserve a 
Hellenistic tradition. In general, the historical treatment superseded the symbolical. 
We have discussed the mosaics of Saint Maria Maggiore, which probably date from 
the Fifth Century and which continued the impressionistic method. The subject 
may be followed in Dalton. 11 ' Mosaic technique had a further development in the 
East where artists preferred to decorate walls and vaults rather than floors. It 
became one of the dominant interests of Byzantine painters. The gold and blue 
splendor of much Byzantine work is no inheritance from the West. 

The technical processes employed in making a Roman floor were as follows: a 
rough bed of rubble and lime six or eight Inches deep was placed above the ground 
of earth which had been made firm by ramming. Over this composite layer a second 
layer of pounded brick and lime was placed—‘four to six inches deep. Above this was 
a cement bed of powdered marble and lime. In this lime stucco, the cubes were 
fastened.^ The making of walls, of vaults, and of apses was more complicated. Glass 
was much used in the later Roman Empire and in Byzantine work. 

=Ib This is true of the mosaic in its present state. When it was found, there were forty-five 
full-length figures and thirty-seven others. including fragmentary ones. 

31 S. Lysons, Roman Antiquities oj Woodckester. 1797* Rcliquim Britannico-Romatiiz, 
1813; T. Ashby, Archwalogia, LVHI (190s), pp, 119 ff. t Pis. 10, ti (Csenrejit); cf. Wil- 
mowskv, Romseke iJosatken aus Tries und dessert Vmgcgcnd, 188S. W. II. St. John Hope, 
George E. Fox. Archtctdapa, 55 (1896). pp. a 15 ff.. Pis. X, XI-XV. color (Sflchester). 

19 0 . M. Dalton, Byzantine Art and Arcluroiogy, Oxford, igir, Ch. VI. 

i *"' Vitruvius distinguishes: (1) a statumen or layer of stones the size of one's hand; {1) 
a nidus of broken stone and lime; {3) a nucleus of pouoded tile mixed with lime. 
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CONCLUSION 

The ancient Greeks and Romans in their experiments with painting grasped most 
of the secrets of the art known to modems. Had not their civilization declined, we 
can believe that they might have attained to the heights achieved by modem paint¬ 
ing. Their progress was a long and slow one, with each step carefully and solidly 
planted in the footprints of experience. Much time was spent in learning to draw 
and beauty of draugh tsmanshi p was long of more importance than color. When 
finally problems of chiaroscuro were mastered, the artists became adepts in true 
painting. Form, however, was always of more interest than color even in the Hellen¬ 
istic age, so that the artist rarely t if ever, subordinated his figures to his back¬ 
ground, He allowed the setting to be a mere "theater drop." It remained for the 
Romans to take up the illusionism which the Greeks had begun and to develop im¬ 
pressionism in the modem sense; to produce effects of unlimited space and more 
realistic landscapes. Nature, however, was never caught in her momentary moods; 
twilights, stonns, mists, and douded skies were not attempted. Landscape remained 
typical and did not often interpret a fixed locality or a certain hour. In landscape, 
then, the modems have far surpassed most things attempted by the Roman. In light 
effects as well, the ancient painter seems never to have obtained the subtlety of 
modem work. He did not seek for the delicate transitions found in modem painting. 
He did not arrive at a complete fusion of various planes, but, by a free arrangement 
of figures in space and by impressionistic handling of single objects, he was able 
to give the desired illusion of figures in a tridimensional setting. 

Greek painting remained an intellectual art until the Hellenistic age. At that time 
an emotional element dominated the work. The lofty and ennobled subject matter 
of the Fifth Century was rejected in favor of the realistic, the trivial, the ugly, the 
bizarre, or the pretty. The whimsicality of a decadent age held the boards, At this 
time, the various kinds of paintings were developed which have become the slock in 
trade of painters today: still-life, genre scenes, animal paintings, landscaiies, and 
portraits. Roman art went even further with these and added historical painting with 
geographic and topographic details. This was to culminate in works like the column 
of Trajan. 

The decorative style of painting invented in the Augustan age was taken tip a<Tain 
before the fall of Pompeii and developed into the fantastic style which Nero's "age 
adopted and turned into arabesque decoration. The influence of this manner on 
Renaissance artists has been very pronounced. It became the basis of many works 
of art of the Second and Third Centuries. This style influenced the artists in the 
catacombs. 

The trends of Hellenistic art in the late period form an interesting study The 
sources of Medieval style are to be traced back to it, as has been shown. On one 
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side, it developed from Alexandria into the Latin style with pronounced ill unionism. 
It penetrated the catacombs and illustrated manuscripts. The makers of the mosaics 
of Saint Maria Maggiore were still working in the impressionistic manner in the 
Fifth Century a.d. In the separation of Abraham from Lot, the white garments of 
the patriarchs are cut up into yellow, green, and blue pam. The flesh color of the 
faces consists of many tones with white patches for high lights. On the other hand, 
the Neo-Attic style, proceeding East, became the Asiatic style with emphasis on 
colorisra. It reappeared in Byzantine art and in illuminated manuscripts as well. 
This unbroken tradition lasts from the First Century' b.c. to the Ninth and Tenth 
Centuries a.p, Many studies arc now being made to trace the Greek tradition from 
antiquity' into later limes. A very interesting one has been undertaken by Friend in 
his seardi for the primitive types of the Evangelist portraits in the Gospels ” He 
finds that the standing type of evangelist was current as early as the Fifth Century 
and goes back to Alexandria. The figures are placed against a neutral background- 
On the other hand, the seated type, which is placed before an architectural back¬ 
ground “that looks like a clumsy attempt to represent the stage front of an ancient 
theater," originated in Ephesos. They are the poet and philosopher types of antiq¬ 
uity. Other studies dealing with architectural and landscape backgrounds will be 
welcomed by classical students. The bridge from the Antique to Mediaeval times is 
daily becoming strengthened. 

o* A. M. Friend, The Portraits of the Evangelists in Greek and Lathi Manuscripts, Art 
Studies, 1927, pp. 115-147, For a further study of the survival of the antique into later times, 
see Friend, Art Studies, 1929, on the continuance of stage backgrounds in Mediaeval MSS. 
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1864; IT. 1865. 
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Wilpert, J\. Die itimisctiE Mosaiken und 
Malemen, Freiburg* 1917. 2d ed. 

Winter, F., Das Alexandermosaik aus 
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Wolters, P J? Zum Moffiik dcs Monnus, 
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EbehteB; L, f L’art Chretien, Paris, 1918. 
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Romane, Room. 1503. 

-Die Malerden tier Katakomben 

Roms, Freihtirg, 1903. 

Wuur, O,, AUchristlicbe find Byaotin- 
ische Kunsl, 1914,1, 50 ff. 

The Technical Methnds and Pigment* 
Employed in Ancient Painting. 
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-Die Mallcchnjk des Altertums, Mun- 
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GLOSSARY 


agonistic scenes , scenes representing ath¬ 
letic contests. 

a*ttefix f the decorative termination of the 
covering tiles ol a roof. 
anthropoid, of human form. 
apadana, name given to the audience cham¬ 
ber of the Persian king, 
ashlar, masonry of square* hewn stones. 

biga t a two-horse drnriot- 
bucckcro, Etruscan ware, usually of black 
day, 

caducous, the wand twined with serpents 
that is carried by Hermes. 
nzrtmnage, the layers of linen and plaster 
composing a mummy-case, carefully 
moulded to the figure of ihe deceased, 
chiaroscuro, treatment or disposition of the 
light and shade in a picture. 
chiton, the undergarment worn by the 
Greeks, 

ckhmys , a short military' doak worn 
chiefly by horsemen, young men, and 
Hermes. 

char egos, the leader of a band af singers 
and dancers. 

citkarosde, one who plays and sings to the 
cithara, which was a kind of lyre. 

df<mo$ r the entrance passage to a chamber 
tomb. 

ethos, portrayal nr betrayal of habitual in¬ 
dividual character. 

gamsis, the waging of walls or statues For 
pnservation. 

guUIoche, an ornament in the form of a 
braid pattern. 


heraldic design r a composition 0 L two fig¬ 
ures balanced on either side of a central 

axis. 

hettrra, a female companion as opposed to 
a wife. 

kimation, a Greek overgarment made of a 
rectangular piece of doth. 

hypf?gmum t an underground chamber or 
vault, 

intojuieo, a final coating of plaster placed 
upon a wall especially foe fresco* 

klismos, a light chair with a curved back 
and plain, curved legs. 

kolpos, the fold formed by a loose garment r 
especially as it fell over the girdle. 

koUabos, a Sicilian game played at drink¬ 
ing parties. Each person threw the wine 
left in his cup at a metal basin and 
called the name of his beloved. If it 
struck the metal with a distmti sound, it 
showed his love was returned, 

Uknon, a winnowing fan p a broad bas¬ 
ket in which com was placed after 
threshing. It was saned to Bacchus and 
was carried in his festival filled with 
first-fruits and. sacrificial implements. 

megaron, the principal or men’s room in the 
Mycenaean palace. It contained a hearth. 

metope, one of the square spaces between 
the triglyphs on the Doric frieze, 

nahkos, a small shrine. 

emphaios, the reputed center of the earth 
at Delphi, marked by a rounded conical 
stone, 

orthoitatcs, Lhe upright slabs forming the 
bottom course of the wall. 
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ptilimpicftf parchment or other writing- 
material written upon twice, the original 
writing having been erased to make way 
fur the second. 

palest, the chief ruler, secular and religious, 
of an early Babylonian city-state. 
pcplos, a woolen garment made of a rec¬ 
tangular piece of ctatk 
peribohif an enclosure. 
peristyle, i. a covered colonnade surround¬ 
ing a building; a. an inner court lined 
wi th a colonnade* * 

pelaios, a broad-brimmed felt haL 
pilas 3 a conical felt cap shaped somewhat 
like the modem fez, hut pointed. 
pinm r a board or plank; an object resem¬ 
bling or originally made from a board, 
such as: i, a painted board, a picture; 
2 . a term cotta plaque; a plate or dish, 
polos, a headdress of cylindrical form. 
fra pylon, a gateway. 

quadriga, a chariot drawn by four horses 
harnessed abreast. 

rkytvn, a drinking-horn, often in the form 
of an animal 5 head. 

ruhbte, a composition made of fragments 
of stone and waste material. 


sehota, an outdoor stone bench, often of 
Semicircular shape and sometimes lopped 
by columns. 

jcrcp, painting on dry plaster. 
sinui, a cornice-moulding the outline of 
which consists of a concave and a convex 

tine, 

situld, a pail. 

slip, a semifluid clay for coating earthen¬ 
ware. 

stele, an upright slab bearing sculptured or 
painted designs or inscriptions, usually 
employed as a grave stone. 
stylobate, Lhe upper step of a temple which 
formed a platform for the columns. 

iablinum, an apartment in a Roman house 
opposite the entrance, commonly used as 
the reception room. 
tetnenas, a sacred enclosure, 
tkalassofrat, a ruler of the sea. 

IkolaSf & round building. 

IhyrsoSf a staff tipped with an ornament 
like a pmenEone, carried by followers of 
Dionysos. 

iticlinhtm t the dining-room of a Homan 
house containing three couches, 

Iriglyphf a projecting member separating 
the metopes of the Duric frieze and em¬ 
phasized by vertical channels. 
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Arkilfc* discovered by Odysseus at Skyrra r r!4, 
39 i 

Achilles Painter, 

Euphorbos with CEdipus* 187-188; 

Monads, 180; 

Painter of white Itkythoi, 1B4* n r4 r , iB6, &- 
14 *- 

AthJIlfe surrenders Brbeis* 286-387. 

Achilles Tat iu& v Perseus freeing Andromeda. jar- 
Acrobatk feats, Crete, So, 84. 

Acrobat*, wonittiH Crete, 84, 

Adaptation of dcsigna 1.0 space, 

H -F sutisG Greieee, tofc-168; 

Cave-painter, 6 h 8 . 

,-Eneas witb Andrises and Ascanius. 374. 

Action,. J7J* »?♦. 314- 

Agittanh®*. i js, JJft, 314, 335 . Ji* 

Akeios, nrnible disc of, 153. 

Ai=on H 

Ary ball os. Greeks -mri Amazons. 171, i8q. 
Theseus slaying the Minotaur, 189. 

Akhenalem aS 4 j$ k 31. 

Akkadian Art, 

Hammurabi, reliefs of fr 31. 

Stele of Namm-Stn, 53, 

Akkadians, 47 and n. 3. 

Aldabnindmi Wedding, 313-330. 

Adelmm 411, 

Alexander and Darin* ai L=eii>s, aSa. 

Alexander Ma&ak. 110, ?o*, rHo-afij. 

Alexander SarcophjipLE'i, rSi. lSi, 

Alexandria, Fldjxo Stole, 34$, 

Origin at SmpresrionEm, 375, 336. 

Alexandrian pravc 3td® h 344-346. 

" A hMandriim 1 " relief^ 337, 33 A 
Alexandrian style, 414-4151 
Aline, Furtnak of, 31*. 

Aikjncqe an the pyre, Python 4 795-396. 

Afpera H q. 

Altunin* 3. 4 + 5, 6, 7, 8, 

Amamn. 

Frescoes fronts 31; 

Reliefs from, 31 j 

Stucco pavement, 19 fl. F .34. 

Amasa, iag p 130, 148, iSo. 

Anaklts. 165. 

Amp. painted wooden sarcophagus-, 358 

An-iu. 46, 34 

Aiutoddes, jee AndnkldeS. 

Andokides, 156. 

Andnksdes Painter. 


Athletes, Berlin amphora, 17?; 
u Ionian ' quality of hts work, 170; 

Fulfils mannered and prcrini** side of Athenian 
life, 170. 

Animal Paintings, 316. 

Animal PaintiJigsK Marissa, 350-331. 

Animal Tales, 30. 

Anthesteriod, Catacomb, 390-301* 

Anthropoid mummy-case*. 38. 

AntigoBos Gonatas, port rait of, 333. 

Antfnoi r 3 m. 

Antfphilos, 774-277, 306, 336. 

Antiphilos, enemy of Apelles, 171. 

AnHphilra, originator of impressionism. 374, j;s + 
*?*■ 

ApmtnuriiK of Alabandu, 30 7. 

Apelles, ib6, 3 t 5 ^? 7 ^, 

Aphrodite of, jys> ?gn; 

Character of pdnting, 17a; 

Pupils of, 273-273. 

Aphrodite and Eire, 300. 

Apollo from Veil, a £ 7 - 

Apollodurofi, 20,1, 104. ** 5 -** 8 > 336, 100. 53 ?, 3 jG. 

Influence on Etruscan painting, ?5 o-2|t, 15 J- 
Apoitle, possible representations of , 401, 40?- 
Aquarium, 77. 

Arabesques h 370. 381. 

Arik. d-Emir, "Palace,^ 351. 

Architectural style, wall-decoration, 320, n. 46*. 
Ardca, Pain Lings at, 360, 

Arejjon. Artemis riding on a gryphon, 145. 

Ares and Aphrodite, 314. 

.Ariadne, 7r, £i- 
Aridikes of Corinth, 135. 

Arisiritks the Elder, aaj, 177, 303, 366. 

.Arlfteidfs U, 27B. 

Aristlon Stele, i $ j , n, 52, 137. 

Aristonothns, &mter of, T23. 

Arh,tapbaUt 5 h 

Barite of Gods and Giants, iEg. 

Aristotle, theories of ca]or-£OdLrast 7 iii 7 il i b . 
AltaQks cup. Cy rtne, 117. 

Arteiuon, 313, 

Danae and paratea marveling at her. 313; 
Heraklcs and Pdaneira, 313. 

Asiatic Influence on Egyptian art* i& p n, G, 

Asialk style, 4 J 4 

A^teas. Hercules Fur™. 206. 

Scens from S, L tarces, ?o&. 

Assur, 58. 

Assyrian Art, 
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Enameled bricks, 6l [ 

Ornamental pLlctn*, 5 o p 6 o P * 3 P 64; 

Pr i f« L~r^<l itrm I OMpKUllUl, 60 , 62 . 

M±ynsm Fainting, 

Wall-paintings, 5 ?. 

Assyrian ReZieis, 

Fantartlc animals m. Go; 

Assurbanipal, Hunting scene?, ts; 

AfFumjLiirpal, 59: 

Lnndscgpc in, 62 . 

Aten, 38. tl 3d, *9. 

Aihenion. 377, 3S4. 

Athrngdmos, 177. 

Atmospheric dfcrtx 342 and 0, 63*. 

Atramcnlum, aRj, 437, 

Anri pm dan art, 4- 

BibyjpD, 5 *- 
lihtai Gaia. 64; 

Fmc&e&m Street, 63, 

Babylonian infLuence on Egypt T £0 and n. to. 
Background, Crete* £6 P 8). 89-90, 41 a, 

Egypt, i8. 37 . 4 =a. 4451 
My>:enjt, o6 r 4x9, 

Biittic of Gods anti Giants, Amphora, Mdfl*, 291, 

Bawli* 3*6. 

Beheading of martyrs, 406. 

Bender Bushire, 46, 55, n. t|A 
Beni Hx-an, si, «* 33. 24, 37. 

Bersheb-H, ai. 

^Big Four" Vase-Painter^ 174. 

Binding Medium, 

Cave-pain tings, 433 ; 

Egypt, 4 *. 

Roman, painting, 427. 

Blacaa gem. 1E4. 

Blacas kiatcT, 334. 

Black Wall, FaxfiesilU, 340. 

Stack-figured vfl=e, technical deiads, 147 and n. 
44 - 

BEind Tbamyris, J15. 

Blue. 

Egypt* 4 ^ aad a J&; 

Grace; 130. ffSi 
Orient, 139; 

PiitygnoioB, 203, 

Blue for hair* 

Egypt, is, 40 usd tl 38; 

Elrurta, J47I 

Grtere. 138-139 and n. 35; 

Persia 67, 

"Blue Boy p " 74-75* aa, 
lbs, fugitive in Iresco, 4ti. 

Boeotian geometric* tig. 

Bcetitian vases, Fourth Century, *98. 

Book of the Dead 33, 35, 3ft. 


BdCdrenJe, House of Fannius 5 crust nr, 33 J T 331- 

BouLrchtM, Defeat of the MagnEdnn& T 133, 137 
and tl s-fi t 138. 

BouiadeSp no 

Boy gathering crocuses, 74- 73. 

Biygp* Painter, 

InEuenced by major art, 176; 

Influenced coniemporarHS to design spirited 
ternct of action, 17A; 

Maenad, while-ground 186; 

Sadi of Troy, 170; 

Selene in her chariot, *98; 

Thracian by birth probably, 176. 

Bull fresco. Tiryns. iai 
Bull's bead. 85. 

Burgon amphora, 140. 

Bushmen, art of. $ r 1a and n, ifi. 

Busirift Vase, 126, 131, 134, 1^3, 

Byzanline Paining. FotehnmcR, 39T-J.G& H 416. 

Cabcirir. jf/ Kabeirtc. 

Cielkn HilT. £S. Giovanni * Panto, 403-406. 

Cire p Pointing at, 360-361. 

Cxrctim HydrWp *4i> *44, 

Busiris vase. m, iji T Wr t6j. 

Calendar, Abaft rated, 41a. 

Calumny of Apetlcs. 370, 171, 

Calumny of Botticelli inapLml by Lucian, 171 and 

TL 18. 

Calumny. Description by LucEnii, 371 
Canon of proportions, Egypt, 43-41, 

Catiosa Va*« P 353-354. 

Canmitiirip 353. 

Cappadocian Painting,. 396, 

Caravanserai, or Rest Hons e, Eclokos, So. 
Caricature. 

Egypt, 36; 

Egyptian sou rre of T 274, n 30. a 75 ; 

Greek Vases., A£sop and the fox 17I: 

R^beirk vases, 397, ao3. 

Carprt style, H2, jSJJ, jqJ. 4®, 4 oq. 

Castillo, 4_ 

Catsfcmbs, AleKindriflLfi, 407 and a 176*. 
Catacomb of Dormtillu, 300, 413 r 
Catacombs^ E>rtch r 3^3 or. 

Fainting^ 411^414, 

Catacombs of S, CaElbdus, 413. 

Cats, aj, 17, 

Cauterium, a-68. 

Cave-Pfiintingp 1 a* Pnrntm^ Cave, 

Celling drcantlmi* Cirte, toj. 

E^pt. to. 30, 34E 
Etruria, 341^343, 147, 348, 

Centaur, 57, 165. ifiq. 

Ceritaur-Fttinily, Zeuxis, 239. 

Centuripe, vases, 354 and n. S2, 
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Ccatniiiu J6S. 

ChairestraLos, handsome youth, 177, 

Chaksdum, JCr CbalkiiiLan, 

CbaltMom vtis, 132-135. 

Chest of Kypsdui, nj, 11S and n. S, 157, 14U. 
Chiaroscuro, 541, 

Apoltodoios, aoa t JH 235-3*8,, jj6 t 299, 33 s 3 

isfi; 

Egypl, ji« u, 31; 

Ciwfe r 235; 

Paus-tu, 368-269; 

SOr.«, 310. 

Chicago Painier. 

Eripfayle legend tHS. 

“Chieftain 71 Relief, Cmc, S|, 

China. Painted Pottery* 40, n. i c ; 47, n. 3,. 

Chios. grave stehr from. 349. 

Chiusi, 250. 

Christ an the Mount, 402. 

Chrbiun Art. 501, 502* 390 and 0. i^. 500 
Chronology, Crete, E^pt. CMrnt, Table, 44 
Cimcn of CSecuiit* ree Kimom 
OiTce and Od^s&em. Kabeiiic cup, 29®, 

CErdc, decoration of, tfiS. 

CbzpmeruE* nc Klnao-menai. 

Clitic, jff Kli tfn 

Cnidian Club-Room* Delphi, ;oa. 

CoEns, 3t, 33. 

Cogul, 9. 

Color-Contrast, theories of, 111, 

Colorist?. ji4, 

Cddas superposed. 420-421, 421 and n. 9. 
CohimWhca of Fampanius ffyl&o, 378, 406. 
'■Columbarium^ style, 378, 382, 

Columbarium, VBk Famfili, 368. 

Compendia™, or “’Short-cuts" fn painting, 275* 
*S*t 33 * 337 - 

CunUmiOUfi narrative Style, 

Mytma, ®6; 

Gdy®ey landscapes, 32S. 

Carintb crowned by Lenkas* MitrOr-cOver. 289 
Curiab. PeLrenr, painting*, 407. 

CorintMiD plaques, 118-119, 

Technique of, 118-tto. 

Corinthian vases, 116-118, 163-164. 
Cometo-Tkzqumia, 241-250* 351-255. 

Cererto, Tombs of, Tomb of the Bulls, etc 
Corridor of the Procession. S0-81* 
ll Cowboy“ fresco, Crete, 84 
Cretan contributions in cnamRs* 113. 

Cretan frescoes, influence on minor ants, 7 % 107. 
Cretan Religion, Egyptian influence in. 3 B 
Cretan Va» H lee Vases, Cretan 
Crete, chronology, 7a, 
influence on Egypt, 10. ja. 35. 

Cup-bearer, Bi-Bj, 

Cydop*, the, nj, t£L 


Cyprus* Vases^ Mycensean, 107, 

Cy remit-Laconian Vases, 116-127, 

Arkcsilas cup, I2J, 

Cjreoc, Tomt^ 397, 

Diedalid tradition, 113, 

DwdoJus, 134, 

Daggett, Myrenffi, 77, 8fl t 113, 

Daphne, vases, 128. 

Daphnalc-RIazcnncnian Ware, u 3 , 

Darius crossing the Bosphorus, dedicated by Man- 
ilrcklcs, 137 , 335. 

Decorative wal-pamting, 304-305, 514 ff.. jM fi. 
DtlkmMellan Vase, 

Apollo, Anerab, etc., tSt. 

Delos, frescoes, 34^344- 
Wail-decoration, 325-316, 

Delphi, Club’Room of Cnldums, 202 
Denuratos, 117, 

Demetrius Foliorketes, Portrait of, 332, 

Demetrios r Topography 30*307 and n, 14, 31®, 
JlB, 3*3 
Demokritas, 

On color, in; 

On painting. m_ 

Dendeo, 37. 

Dir d-Bahari. Reliefs. jg, 

Dionysios of Thrace, joy, 

Dioskouridjes, Mosaics by t 
Street musicians, 276, 315; 

Pharmaceulm, 315. 

Diphhot KnSofi, 186. 

Dipylon mire, 113, 114-11?. 

Feeling for deign in, i*o, 

Dirce trampled by hull, 233, 313, 

Dolphin vases. Pachyaniipin%. 77, 

Doimtilb, Catacomb of, 359, 413, 

Dorian influence an geometric pottery, Greece* 
IIJ-TT 4 . 

Doura, rer Dure, 

Douria, 

Ajas sod Odysseus qttareding am Armor of 
Achilles, t 7 *-i? 7 I 
Follower of FanailRg Master, 17*. 

Dourin of SaifiG^ 113 . 

Du™ drinking, Mosaic by Sosos, 310, 40a, 414, 
Drapery, dcvelupmcl] L to drawing* 175, iSa. 
Drawing, 

Egyptian, 33, 43; 

Greek, 155, * 57 ? I 5 ft 174, i 7 Si * 7 ^ iSj-iBh, 
sroTl 

PolygnotoS, 2&5; 

Important clement in Folygnotan painting, 205; 
Intract need in schools by Pam philos, 

D-nkwing* Late Hellenistic drawing of A^nre, 345- 
34 * 
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Pro-i^TeLa from abstract liivwir rif-E prv; to uku* 
ralisuc, iga 

Drawing on ivory* i&j, 

Judgment of Paris ^ 

Rape of ilit •kwghtcts of Urakippos; 

FeSops and Ginomaos, 

Drinking Doves. Mosaic by Sosos. 310. 40a, 414. 
Droraippoir RoJos. t5o, 

Duta, painting 55a usd n. 14*, 416. 

Technics] detail^ of painiin^s. 335* jp4* 

Wall of BhhiiumUp 393. 

Dynamic symmetry, 

Egypt, 4-3 and n_ 39; 

Greek Vases, too. 

Eagki, 47* n 3± 49 

Eanjiatum* Stele of the Vultures, 4 ft. 

Earh- Mmoan AgL\ 7a r 73. 

Egyptian Art, 

Asutec influence in, 1*- 

CanventEOTlS employed in, 17, ig, =o, n. re*. J2, 

* 7 , 

Conventions employed in h Flying Gallop, 30; 
Influence of Cmeir, 49, 33; 

Influence of priests, t$ and □. it; 

Nude figure ore in, 17 and n 25; 

Schemo.tiia.lion in, 14 r 13. 

Egyptian influznr* on Crete, 

Ha gill Triads SartOpbogUi* 85 . 

Egyptian influence on later art* 45. 

Egyptian jyncbrcmhrns with Crete, 71, 

Egypt* Fainting, %et Painting, Egyptian, 
Elphanlcn of Corinth, i 3 £, T45. 

El-Bapiwat. 407. 

EJ-Kliargdi. 39^ 4^7. u. *76*. 

El-Rubaiyat, jro. 

Elamite Arl, CotnpoEition in. cj. 

Eh mile ctllfLife* 53 . 

Elamite pottery. 47* n_ j, 54- 
Eieusis* Throned Zeus* 133. 

Enameled bricks* 

Assyria, AssumafirpaJ* 60; 

Assyria, Salmaneser III, boi 
Assyria Pahce of Saigon U, Or: 

Babylon, Ishtar Gain* 64; 

Bibylon. Palace of NchiichacinrrxTiT, 64 j 
Babylon. Procession Street, &j a 04: 

Babylonia. C4 fl.; 

Color* Used in 1 63; 

Persia. Palace of Darius, Susa* 0?; 

Pnjku Bowmen, 60; 

Technique of* 65, 

EhcnuAk: technique. 435*416, 

Developed by Fausiaa, a&J * 

Nlkba* =75, \zo; 

Pliny on* 367 and n. s + =68; 


Portraits, fr'iVLiln, jJO. 3*1, jj 3 . 314; 

Stel* from Pajst&fc. 346, 348- 
Entcmena* Silver vase of* 49. 

Epiklctoi, 15*, 169-170, 17 a, 

Epole&cn, usually tefera to potter or Jaclxny, 177. 
Equestrian portmil by Apelles 170, 

Eretrla, Tomb-painting, 3003m 
Ergotimo§ r 147. 

Erne*. Frieze tram Delos, 3=5. 

House of Vettii, 371, 

Erote^ fn PamiiLs, 167 

Emte= playing with arms of conqueror** 173-374, 

Erotei £n vintage seen is, 397^ 309, 400, 405. 
Ethos, definition* 170. 19a, 315, 

Etruscan An, courtesans in, 14ft, 248, n 26, 
Etni^an beliefs in Future life* 

Civiiiialion, ij$; 
tnteimarrbge with Romans, 235. 

Etruscan Sarcophagi, 

Florence, Greeks and Amuo^ 4^9 - 
London, British Museum. 24^ =|^- 
Rtitue, Villa Giulia. j|6; 

Tone Son Severe. Qnriete, 156-157, 

Etruscan sites, =.^7. 

Etruscan tomb* imitate bousea of Ifvinft a 3 I r 741, 
Etruscan*, origin of, 137 and n. 3, 

Eunnthes, 307. 

Eutbeir, inventor of painting, 134. 

Eiinians of .Mims, ijs, (36, 136, , 45r i ;a . 
EuplitannT of CuiwUh. jffi-jjQ 
Euphrunms, 153, 150, Iff, 104, 165, ijo, 174, 175, 
177, 1 to, 1B6. 

Ropampce, 

Etirynnmas, 2 14. 

Euiiiymides, ije. r$i, 154, iji, 173, 174. J4 - 
14S. 

Excldai, no, i*8, j*o, i 5 *85, 

DtonjiM sailing ov«r the ie?. 

Eipredun of emotion. 376- 
On Gieck va^, 177. 

Eye* drawing of, 

Crete, 89; 

Greek Vases, 174-175. 

Eye -folds. Chip in painting, iBo, 195, jij t 
Fzbim Piet oft 361, 

tabuflua, and n, 125, 

Fabulous T aint 3*. 
iaknee. Robes of Goddess, 77. 

Family-group of Apettea, =70, 

Fantastic animals, 

Assyrian art, 60; 

Elamite art. 51, 57; 

Hittite an. 49, 56; 

Kassiit art* 57; 
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Neo-BabyianiAn art, 64; 
reman aft. 49, 67 ; 

Sumerian art, 49, 50. 

Famsma Paintings. 333, 

Blark Watt* 34 a. 

Fay Am, Portraits, 319-3 34. 

Dating of, 333 j 
Technical details of fr 333. 

Flcoiom CSsit, lift, 364, 336. 

FikidJunj-Samlan ware, 139, 

Flmt style wall-decoration r 315 , |aG t 33 ?. 

Fisherman V&k, Mela*, toS. 

Floating Genres, Pompeii, 369-370, 3*3. 3 U^l$. 
47i n. 3 

Floor^detcraiion, CisUn-MycaueaB* ie^. 

Flour patterns, 

Myceme. 106; 

Tfryna, rrt-tpy. 

Floors, CfeLm-MyienEPan. 195 . 

“Flraa" from St* bis, 369, 315-3x6. 

Floml slyie, nnturaJriEfc, 353, 3&& and n. i$y T 39y- 
3 W. 400 - 

Flowpr style. !«■ Floral style, 

M Flying gallop,” Crete, 87, 89, 

Egypt. 30; 

PjiJueniiihic Art. 6. 

Tiryni, :oi* 

Font-de-Gaufnc, 3, 4, $ r 6, 

Fon^orcening, Egypt. 33 , 37 ™ 

Due to observation of nature instead of 
memory picture. in, 178: 

Elnaria, 347; 

Cfrere, 157, ao3; 

Grwire, tre Kitncm of fQconai 
Fauiia.%, J 63 - 3 CH 75 

Suggested but not adueved. 173-173 
Four-cotcir piloting, un, 303-304, 336. 

Apdio, 173; 

NfltOmadiM, :Kt; 

Alexander Mosaic, ai!i, aSj. 

Fourth style, decorative wiLQ-paintiny, 370. 
CharBcteristics, 374; 

Derived from decora lion of singe front, 370, p. 
in* 

Francois tomb, Vnkl, 353. 

Francois Va&e. 145, 146, 163, 16*. 

Fresco, colon unsulted lo, 411, 

Fresco painting, 

Crete, 73-74* 418: 

Delos, 34J-344: 

Egypt* 431 and n. 8 fe , 433 and n. 11; 

Etruria, 140-341, 343, 419-430; 

Myremr, 97, 418; 

Potygnotoi. 205, 316-317, JJ5r 
Fonipeii i 430; 

Rtmae. Catacombs, 433. 

Fresco secto, 41S-410 


Fnz* ok, Cretan-Myrenian, Chum (dogy df, 88, 

103. 

Frescoca Myceme, colore, JCtf 
FraiUiily. 393 > 39S 
Funerary plaques, 1417-151. 

Future hfe, beliefs in, 

Egyptian, t 4i 10; 

Etrwan, 138, 

Gan dsEs, 14*3-145, a So, jot, 

Garden scene?, 341. 

Villa of Uvh, Prima Porta. 341. 

Gargaresh, 407. 

Garlands, 169. 

Gee?e from Mcdum, ifi, 

Genii watering a sacred tree, Mycrase, 07, 

Genius and Lares, 376. 

Genre scenes, Fausias, possible orighmlor, 369. 
Aufiphilos, 374; 

Hellenistic tgt, 303-304, 

JCaktcs, jrts; 

Noriks, 305-300; 

Pern it 95, »77t 3*5. 

Geometric artist not copying nature, isa. 
Geometric design charnel eristic of a tix-gz of dvi- 
lizaLtpn. 163. 

Geometric patterns do not copy Cretan designs, 
J6a. 

Geometric pottery, Baeotia, 115, 

Egjipt, 14; 

Elam, <3-54; 

Greece, 113, 109 , 103 ; 

Greece, origin of, 113- 

Greece, style of, 114-115^ i&o> 161; 

Pattern deigning, 160, t6j. 

Giri with ruby bps, Crete, &i t SS, 

Gjfitbaaciii Tomb, Lycia, JIJ, JIO. 

Gladiatorial Combats, 163, 408-40? 

Gladiators. Baths of Cararalk. Mosaic* 449* 

Glass VitHs, 358-359- 
G lank On Kalos, 177. T«b, 

GEaiitjlB Enins, r ^ 4 

Glared bricks* Set Enameled hrick? 

Gnalhia ware, 555-356. 

Golden House of Nero, 379-381. 

Good Shepherd, 401* 414. 

GrffiCflc-Syrian Painting, 391-301, 30^396- 
Gnive stela, Alexandria, 344. 

Technique uf F 345; 

Chios, 349. 

Grave Stele of Appbe, 399, 

Grave Stele, New York, 39 t 
Of TofckeSr 379-3S0. 

GryUoi. Comte painting of Antiphnos, 174. 
Gryphon, Crete. 86, 88, 

Egypt, 40, 59. 

Steatite vase of Gudra. 50, 
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Gudrfl, Steatite voSe of. SQ r 
Guilloche, 49, by 

FTiu Fm Slelit ItdJxl. 344-346. 

Vues from, jj6 , 3MJ55- 
HuMan’s Villa* Mosaic*. jJg-jjO, 3S2. 

Paintings, 384. 
ttugta Trtada, 71. 75-70. 

SaJcophEgm T 87, 

Hair r droving of on Gtwfe rases X7S- 
Harrow Painter, 178-179, 

Hawaia, 319, 325. 

Hedirt* sele r Fagasx p 347* 

Helena. 23 i> 2 Eq t 

Helixo =tf le. AJeandria, 346, 

Helladic chronology. 94, 95. 

HcEIcnitfic Reliefs, 337-33^ 

Hel]erjL-iic Tapesirks, etc.. 39S And n, 157, 
Hrfaruln, Samoa. 137, 

Hcrafcleitos. mosaic copying Sows,. 309-3*0. 
Heralds and Deianeifii* 313 ad d n. 38. 
Hcriklca and Nemos 14ft, 313, 

Herd kies and Osnpbak p 311. 313-314, 

HirakicE dkovm Tckpb^ 308-309 
Heraldic c-ainpoaltiun, 

Assyrian* £9; 

Corlnik nfi; 

Elam. 54; 

Sumcra, 40. 50 and n, 9, 

Hennione, Roller in the da^k*,, jij 
HcrmogeiiE 5 r tfis + 

Hcrmonni, 

Birth of Eriehthomos* 179^ 

Maenad, 170; 

Revelers, iGS. 

HennOpoEt^ 21. 

Hirti-Re, Tomb of, i 7 h * 3 . as. 

HieraknnppotL^ 13-*5, ifi. 

Hkron, Factory owner, I74h *77 
High lights, sSi. 

Hippopotamti^ 24 and □. 19. 

HiscbyLos, 

HHiite art, Fantastic normals, 3&. 

HliiiLe titeaj 53, 

Hittiha, 55. 

House of Li via. 

lo and Argos. 179. 328-339; 

Vrllow IHenc, J40 

House of thp Vettii, Pompdl, 371-3 7 * ■ 

House in the Via de‘ CenM, 3&i-jS2 h 386-387, 
Hrodfirius, 411. 

Hunter, art of i r 0 . to. 

Hunting scenes, 317. 

Marira, 350-351. 

Hyp&b, Warrior leading horse, 173, 

HyriADOi, “Palace." 351. 


Lain of Cyricus. 310. 

Iksarmos, 304i 39k 

Iliad, Ambrosian Library, Milan, 410. 

IHummBted Ifkouscripts. 409-412, 

Illusion ism h 3 ya m , 374. 375, 3^397. 

Ongmaled by ApoUodor&i. 2 26, 290. 
Impr^tomsm* 307, 316, 318, 321, jn. 324, 331, 
333 , 3 J 6 - 337 . 339 , 34 ^ 341 . 359 . Jp, 171 - 373 * 
374 ; 411 , 4 iJ, 415 

Impresdarosm. introduced by AnLiphiltH, 373-376. 
Literary evidmee fnr + 376; 

FflJgfltifhfc Art, 6 t 7, 

“Inrratalion" ityk, 352-353, 

Cme, 

BitaWt Grace, 35 ^ 371 , 38&1B9. 3*% 39* 1 

405-406. 

Inch vidua Elsie lei drawing of h»di t 176, 

Indus Valley,, Civilizahon of, 46. 
lo watched by Argo*. NlMas k 279, aSk 333. 

Ionic Art, Characteristics of, ioB. 

Orcgina of r ioS, 160. 

Ionic Pain Li ns, 137-138, 

Isocrptialy, *47, 

Irion, Punishment of p 371, 

Jason before Fr!bi. 569, 

^ Jew el Relief,-' 78 

Kabcirir V«ei, Jijy-JoS, JS4, 355 
fuuham PiiDtcf, Bologna Knttr. joa. 

KUktn, ji*. 

Kalfiphon, Battle at Ifac Ship, ijj, 

Kfllos mime*. 177. 

K™L coffin of* 3S. 

Kar- Tukultj- Enurta, WaJl-f imiinga, 59. 

Ra^site An, Boundary atones, 57, 

Fantastic anhnaU, $7, 

Julies, 53, 57. 

Kertcb, Afbena and Po3cidon T 197. 

Kcrtch visa, Zeie consulting T 1 ito p 293-293, 
Kbtmiu, rofhm qf p 3a. 

Khorbobad. 61* 

Lion of, 61. 

Kimon of KleonaL t5 ^ t ^ l$ ^ r ls6f 

157 . * 58 . 1 Tt. 173 , * 70 , I97p 

45 i 4 fi 

Klaromettai, Sarcophagi, 131-T34. 
b Tettariral details of. 133 . 

KlarEsmsnLan vaga, ij8-i 3 j, tt4_ 

Rteantb«, 134^135. 144, 

“KJeinraebtet^ 105, 

Kiecphrades Painter. 172, 173. 178, 

Mmnad. 178, 140; 

Warrior consulting teiLmifc, 173, 

Rlitki, 147, 

Rnoasos. 71. 

Palace. 73. 
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Sutiddcbeu pliytD, AJHandres, 

Kamos, painted family-trees, 3ig, 

KratOft f 1J4. 

Kl ffi i ch" . 3ij T 
KECSLlOtbOS. r? 2 ~ 17 $- 
Kusejr Amo, jo4- 
KytEkii of Kyihnw, 

Kypidoa, Cheat of, iry* iiS And n. 8, 137 P 140. 

Labyrinth, 7H 
Larins Kolo^ 177* 

1-nn iki- :t]if. alchi Lett tifaJ H J72. 

Alcsflnder Mosaic. 18?: 

Egyptian origin af Pompeian mn3pta a 318; 
Egyptsaniring, 368; 

Elements do Greek Vanes, 120-131, 163; 

Greek, typual, 343; 

Harbor*, 34a ; 

Idyllic. 317-318. 

Landscape-printin';, 

Assyria, 39; 

Corinthian plaques, 119; 

Crete, 76, Rg; 

pDemetrios, 306-307 and n. 14, 318^ 338, 363; 
Egypt, ir, 27 f, 37; 

Gfwre, 303, 31 8 p 334* 337-34* and n. 60^ 341* 
34J. 4*3* 
lonb, 137, 155; 

Odyssey landscapes, frame, 326, 318, 338, 366* 
415; 

Folygnolos, 218; 

Earn'd 343: 

Stndim, 341; 

Ydla Type, 341-34 j, 414 
Landscaper pigmy. 318, 33JL 
Landscape reliefs, 305, 337-338. 

Lflackcupfl, Second ftyk, 317-3 jS, 

Lalt m£khd Age, 72, 79. So, M, 87. 

Latin style, 413. 

Lcagms, Handsome youth, 17 7^ 

Lekythoi w Whiter ground Ickylhri. 

Lache of Cnidians. Delphi, 202 
Libyans. 71, 

Light, ±75, 

Evenly dbfjTbnled from one point, a8y T jSS- 

UghUwell, Crete, 77r 
Lily vasts, Cmc, 77. fl*- 
Linn, humitn-hesikd, 351. 

Lion rending a panthur, mOb&it, 310 
Lost profile, invented by Poly gnotos, 214. 

Lucian, on Calumny, 271, 

Lu nan ihmagt of Roniiia and Atmnder, 373. 
Ludl cnTnpltaHrH, flluatinlitmi of, 345-344. 

Lykon r 360 and n. 03. 

Ly^eas, marble side d t 131-153, 234. 

Lysis halos, 177, 


Macedonian to misprinting, jpo. 

Mad Aj« slaughtering sheep. ji4-213. 

Magda teniae Art, 5. 

Magic in 11d 

Egypt:, 14, is, si and n 13; 

Etruria. 3531 

Paleolithic m, i, 3 and n. j 1 . 

Magnesia on the Msan<ler r 32* and n_ 44. 
Matron, 

Ma-nada in revel, i 17$; 

Painter in factory of Htertm, 177, t&o, 
Afandmkles, dedication, Darius crossing lie B& 
pboTO. 137, 155. 

Manuscripts* Ltliimmalirm of, 405-412, 

Marine designs, Crete, 75. 

Marissa, Tomb-paintings, 317, 349. 

Marriage of Kokhu and Akianrier, 273, 

Technical details, 351. 

Manoulas, $, o« 14*. 

Mastaha tomb?, jg, 

Mastiimn freeing Dries Ylbsma, 354. 

Master of tbr Berlin Detno^ Dmnysios celebra¬ 
tion, iSl, 

Muiisoka, Palace of, 331. 

Medalliaai supported by winged Icmale figures,. 

Medea meditating murder of her riiiiifren jn- 
3 **> 

Media: vul style* Source of, 414-4J3. 

Mrgaktc* knfuft, 154. 

MegaJ&papby, sfli, 304 and n. *, 314, 3s?, 37a 
and tt. I14. 

Meidiiti Painter,. 

Pel op’ and Hippodamek, 188-189, 335-336; 
Rape of tile daughters of Leukippos, 180, 206. 
Meir„ 21. 

Mekotbios, a6g. 

Melkn-Delkn Vises, 125 and n 14, 

“Memory Pictures,^ 

tsyp*: 15.17, Mr 4*: 

Greece, 114; 

PairotLthk Art, 4* 8 and n, 14 . 

Menes, 16, n. 8. 

Mercury emerging from hi* temple, 376. 
Melradoros, Raman Painter, 363+ 

Stete of. 34*- 

Mlddlc Minoan Age, 72 , 74-73, 76, 77, 78, 

Mik<m, 30^, 2&7. 108, 2io T 220. 

Rattle of Greeks and Amazons, Copies dL ± dq - 
iio, a 20; 

Ratile of Marathon, 211. 

Miltoo r 2K4. 

Mintaiure frescoes, 78^ 

Minimi Lirei, earliest ciampEs. 310. 

Minoaa PeriodSp 73. 

Minias h 71, 72,, 

Mirroft, engratxd^ 285-200, 
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Mnason* ^ttrSe of, Thet*^ 1B7, 

Tefhtilral dcLaik, 187, 

Model;, used by Apelles, 170. 

U*ed by Zeuth. 228-239 
MonntlS i HT - naa. tr by^ 42^, 

Monochrome Paiiiteis K 135, 14 $. 

MaDQcbramf Paintings fmm HercuEaneum f 
Knucklehane pkyen* 315, 323-335; 

Niobc, a&5; 

FrEtilhoos attacking centaur,, 330; 

Tired SUehb, 314; 

Victorious (tiarintecr T 135'iJI, 

MdsWj rrntaur skying 4 tiger, 318, 

Drinking Dovb, 310; 

Gladiators. Baths of Cara cilia, 439; 

Hemlclcito^ copy of Sosos' Unswrpt Floor, 


309-310; 

Lion rending j bull, 317; 

Lion rending a panther, 316; 

Monmia r 42%] 

Pnenesie, 316 and n. jj b ; 

Unswept Dining-Room, 309-310; 
Yen^ and Muses, 438, 

Mosaic?,. 477-4JO, 

H a drian ’s VUk* 3TO1 318; 

Northern Africa, 307, 408; 

Santa Costarica,, 400,, 435 + 

SauLi Marla 41;; 

Technical detail* of, 438, 4m; 

Tirngad, 308; 

Cthini. ViTtn of the Liberia, 107-308; 
With fauna and flora of NiK 316-317; 
Zliteu (Tripoli), 403-409 
Mutfcma, vase from, 107-108. 
Mummy-cases, 3S. 

Mustache, 14G and n , 43, 

Myctnffi, Warrior Vase. g8- 


Myc 


civlN ration, chronology of, 04. 


MycoizaE nilint ? origin of r 04-03, 


Nakfa!, comb of, so n. 

Na ram-Sin. Stele of, 53. 

Nararii, Tomb of, 3S4-3S6. 

Naturalistic style, Crete, 77-"S. 
Naukratis, 37, 

NatikratiTc Ware, 127-128. 

Xcnlkis, 303-300, 

Nebuchadnezzar, 63. 

Palace uf, 63. 64. 

Hdert, 18 

Negro mercenaries, army of Minos, 79, 
Neo-Attic style, 414. 

Nero, Golden House, 370-381. 

Marble doors, 389, 

N'eiM Vase, T4fi» 

New York Amizonomacby, 208- 


Nike standing on globe and bearing a portrait, 
3 d* 

Nikias. 270-180 

lo watched by Argfil, 3 70; 

Perseus ntiri Andromeda. 279 
NUtomachos. J77. ifio, *8j h 384. 

Nikophaoe^ 733, 

Nikt&lhcnes. 1 JO, 130 and n l6\ *47 and n. 44 fc h 
15** 1»I- 

Nikcfttkeiies Painter, Warriors and Youths with 
Armor; Pc^i, 171. 

Nile Mosaic. 318 and n. 33^ 

Hfenb®, 251. 3oi, 41 d. 

Mohe Painting on Marble, 28*. 

Niabid or Argonaut krater, Orvieto, rga, 30k 
Nude figure, nut common in Egyptian art, a?. 

Obitcne pointing, 

Etruria, 242; 

Pauiks, j&o, 

OctopLus Use, Gournia, Crtl Cl 93, 

Octopus My ten*, -qa-oj. 

Odysseus and Naililkan, aij. 

Odys^us and the Sirens, polychrome kkythos, 

Odys-eui slaying fuito^ 313-214, 

fr?**". 3^ r jj 8, ii8. j6*, 4,j, 
ttciimutic in origin, jaB, 

Oknoa, 214. 373, 378-379 

Olios, SUmtKM of, Herakfcs and Acheloos, 367. 

Olympia pediments, 117-218, aso. 

Optical fusion of color, m. 

Omhonieiios, Ceding from, 105, 

Orestra and Iphigencia among the Titiriani, ju. 
Ornamental patterns, 

Assyria, 59, 6o, G Jt 64; 

Crete, 74, 86, 10^104; 

E *3T^ 34-33! 

Etruscan, 140, ; 

Tiryns, 104, 

Orpheus, 402. 40^ 

Orpheus among tbe Thracians, 215 
Orpheus and Eurydic^ 378-379, 

Orvieto Kraier, Mobid/or Argonaut Krater 
Osama, i6o l 

Fainting, lE'-m, 40-1- 
CNtraca, 2fl n 315 and n- 37. 

Padiyamrnw^ 77. 

PaojvJtia T ^bi. 

Pasltffii, Tomb-Painting, 261-263. 

Pagasa;, stelar fimn, 346-349. 

Dating, 34^-3451 
TethnicaJ details, 34B. 

■‘Painted P<fll«y" civUiiaiinn. 40, 47l n. 3 . 
ilamtfr of the .Egfethus vase in Bologna, Apollo 
attacks Tityos «vd Gr, 1S0 
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Psiutef of lie Berlin Hydria f Amazon Kriter, 1B0. 
Fainter of tins Boston Pbmle. Arming sc™, i&S, 
Pointer of tie Petrogfitd Amazonumaribv. Mu- 
saiiK, Telp^iLiure, Melotm 1 16S. 

Painlmg on architecture, 143-144, 

Palntm". Byzantine, foreraimet^ of, 341-396. 
Citfiim Hil!. SS. Giovanni e Paolo, 40^ 40ft ; 
Calcti riir-. OluMmteii 413; 

Cappadocian, j«Kj ; 

Cavc- 

Aurignarian Epoch, 4, 10; 

Bow. 

Chronology, j* 10; 

Conditioned by life of hunter, r, rri 
Flying gallop, "ft; 

Group representation. 8, 0; 

Human 9; 

Hums, a: 

Magdaknian Art, 4 and n q\ i; 

Magic, 1 and n. 2 and n. .j\ 31 
Mannensm. ft; 

Mafka, j, n, i tt ; 

"‘Memory picture, 11 4, $ and n i+i 
Mutilation, 2; 

Puerto, *, 7: 

Ritualistic ceremonies, 2, 0; 

Sorcnw, 2 , n. 3*: 

Witch doctor, 3. 

Corinth, ir&, 407^ 

Cretan, 

"AjcMtectujmJ" frescoes, to; 

*Ariadne^ fli; 

Blue bird fresco, 78-70; 

Boy gathering crocuses, 74-75 - 
Cat and pheasant, Hagia Tmda, 76; 
Cup-bearer, Si; 

Dolphin fresco, Kimksos. m 
Flying fish fresco, Mdos. 76* PL V,; 

Girl with Ruby Ups, So, S 3 ; 

Gryphon fresco, 8 o p 8 $, T03 i 
Knossos, House of irescoea, 7$, 80; 

Lily fresco, Knossos, 

Marine scenes, 75; 

Miniature frescoes, 7S- B9: 

Monkey frescoes, 70; 

Partridge fresco, Bo; 
lh Piltar Shrfin^ fresco, S3; 

Procession fnsen, So; 

^Toreador” fresco. &4- lOJ. 

Cretan - 31 ye myan , 

loflunncp on minor lit*, 107- 
Cluhie, 262-263, 

Decorative, 304^305, 324, 338, Jftft- 
Alchitectural style, 32ft and re 4^; 

Delo- 32 C 1: 326I 

Fust style. 335 and It. 30 *! 

First style, House ol Sallust. 33ft; 


Magnesia on the Meander, 33 6 and [L 44; 
Pfiene, 326 and n 43; 

Second style, chaiacteriatira, 378-320; 

Second style, Roman contributions, 320. j6G; 
Sidi Giber, 3237 
Thera, jao and n_ 45. 

EjrvDtiats 

•ClJ r 1 

Amarna, 74, 28-34, 34; 

Beni Hasan, 31-24; 

Book of the Dead. 35-36; 

Canon of proportions. 41, 41; 

Caricature, 36-37; 

Coffins, 37* 38; 

Colors, 40-41 : 

Decorative diameter of, a; 

Guiding lines b T 41■ 

Houses, 24 s 

Influence of Crete, ay, 33; 

Memphite. %j n Ji; 

Mummy- -eases* jB; 

Ornamental Paiteffl^ 34. 

Papyri. 

Papyrus of Am. 3ft; 

Papyrus of Bunder, 30; 

Papyrus of Mahart, 33. 

Perspective, 15. 33. 17', 

Popular trend in, 21; 

Position of paintings, i&; 

Prt historic, 14, 

Relief, 

Abu=ir, Satin-Re;, 10; 

Dendera. 37; 

Der ei-Bahari, 25; 

Meir, 21-22; 

SaLhafa, 17, 10, 30 . 

Sehematization in, 14, 15, id; 

Shading, 31 and ci. 31; 

Stela:, J7; 

Technical details, 30-41, 4^t and n. G h , 432 
and n ij, 423. 

Thebes, 

Tomb of NakJitf ii> ff.f 
Tomb of Setl 1 , 33- 
Tbinite, 17. 

Painting. Esquilcne, 364. 

Fainting, Ftrusnan, 237. 

Chararter of, 350; 

Chiu-U EamdumK 150; 

Colors employed, ijq and 0. 7 ft , 242, 244, 
245 . Mi - 3 "i 

Courtesans in. 246, 248, B- 26; 

Dating oJ r 341, 753, n. 32, 255, 259.26a; 
Influence uf Greek Vases on. 245; 

Ionic uiduetiee. 144; 

Orphic influence, 240, 258: 

Subject* influenced by decline of potcer, ajB, 

246h 
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Technical dcUlb* 240 :4^ 146, *fO, 
and n. 40, 419.420. 

Fainting, Etruscan. 

Tomb of the Augur*, Cumeto, 344; 

Tomb of the Baron, Comets, 346; 

Tomb of Hat Bulls, Cometo, 143; 

Tomb of ihe Canltiul, Corneto, 35a; 

Tomb of the Casucdm Hitl P Cblusi, 33c; 

Tomb of the Cbaiioti, Cnnreto. 2474 
Tomb of the Festoons* Coraeto, 153: 

Tomb of Rada, Cornetn, $50-25? ; 

Tomb of Hunting o&d Fislinig, Comfto, 2 ■ 

145; 

Tomb nf the Hunting Leopards, ComrtP, 147; 
Tomb of the InKJiprionx Coraeto, 347; 

Tomh of the Iinne^m, Coimto, 345-346, 
Tomb of the Mnnkev, Chmri, 250; 

Tomb oi iht Old Man, Comelo, 246; 

Tomb of the Printed Vases, CgitieLu, 24ft; 
Tomb of the Shield*, Comet o, 153; 

Tomb of the Tridinitim. Conneto, 148-249, 157; 
Tomb of the Typhun, Cornu-to, 254 ; 

Tomb of Xht YuUng Qu\ a Ccmirto. 240; 

Terra Colta pkquex Ca>re, 243.244; 

Tomb* Ccunpana, Vefi* 230-240; 

Totnha Francois, Vuld* =53 ; 

Tomha Gdim, Qmelo p 253. 

Work of Creek Artists, often, 246-347 and n. ai T 
345 t 250, 75J 

Famiing* Founding- of Albs Lonp, etc^ 364-3 64 , 
GargnreEh, 407; 

Gfinio-Sytinn, 349 - 3 S*t 3<H-3Q2, 30 ^ 396 ? 
Greek, Fourth Cent nr;, tonlm=.Lcd with Fifth, 
iSS-aSy, 29J; 

Greek, Hellenistic. cbaxactmitiB of, 303, 359- 
3605 

Greek. Literary wums, tit p 
G reek, remains of T ji0; 

Greek. Siith Century, colors, 135; 

Creek, hillh Century, dot ftamring, tf4: 

Greek, SuiLh Century, probably largely hetfle, 

m i 

Crick. S. Ru^uu 299 and n. 75, 300; 

CreeJ; T Tombs. 300; 

Hmrse of the Vetin, 371.5751- 
lonii;. i57-*3& 1 
Manuscripts, 409-412. 

Filming, on Marble, EnonochroniEa, 

Knucklebone players, 215, 333-225; 

Sw tw p j&s; 

Forithoos attacking centaur, 330; 

Turd Stimuli* 314; 

Victorious charioteer, 2316.231, 

Fiilnting. Mycenaean. 

Myi£R2: Aie-head demons, 97. 

Camp operation^ 90; 

Printed Pinaa* 971 


Warrior Stele, 97 j 
Women us Uggb, 07. 

Tiryns; Bow HunL iqp. 

Btiil fresco, ioii 
H tin Lem. 99; 

Fraension of w omen. 101. 

Epk character of, 96; 

Fundamentally Cretan, 95, 

Painting, Origin in. outlining shadow*, 134, 

Oscnn naUnn&J, 262-363; 

404; 

P&knym, 39t 

Pergamen, 368-309, 314; 

Pompeian, 335 ^ 33 3 , 341 > *68-577, 4^i ; 
Referenrrs in Ramuo writer*, 304, n. iq 7 *r 

Kushd, jltoff.; 

K-urnan, carried in triumphi] protKititu, |Cj; 
Roman flotorsral* 361, 364-366; 

Roiuan r ni^oricai-tnpographloiJ, 361-303, 364- 
366; 

Roman, literary referemcea, 364, jj, 107*; 
Raman, triumphal, 361-363; 

Roman, work of Greeks, 363 ; 

Rome, Via Sillarta, 408. 

Fainting on Sculpture, 138.143, 

Acropolis maidens, 140-241- 
/Eginu Pediments, 140; 

A lffunrlw Sarcophagui, t 4Q , *43; 

Athena Heath Berlin, 141; 

“Blue Beard," 138; 
tkitian Temple ncounts, 141; 

Head of a girl, British M^uo3 T 14*, 143; 
Hemsra of Pmdtchs, i4i T 37^ afio; 

Hydra Fedijnsit, 138: 

Lydan Sculptures, *40; 

Mausoleum frieze, 140, 141; 

Ofympia, 140; 

Sikynnian Treasury, T40; 

Ssphnian Trtasury, 140; 

Typhon Pediment, rjS; 

Wax use of K r 4 2 B n. 30*. 

Painting, Seasoipes^ 373, 

Painting, South Italian, 260-^64, 

South ftailLan Tomlis t dale of, ^60-261^ 364; 
Third Style, Pompeian 368-370; 

Tomb of Lhe K&soniin 384-386; 

Tor Manndo, 405; 

Tripoli. 407; 

Via Solaris Romr, 40a; 

Via Triumphalk, 403-401; 

Vi]Ja Negroo^ 382*364; 

Villa Famhli t j6S r 

PlUiicK, Cfcifl, -J.jj, 

My™** o^iOO, 102, u 4?. 

Mgqftth k Age, Art oi, 

13 md n. 1; 

France, 4-8; 
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Me&DfmtamK 45; 

Spain, i-g. 

Paiizru ULliin Art. st* Famling, Cavc- 
AnimaK a, 4 . 5« ^ 7. 8^ 

Paleolithic Man. Africa 10. 

Asia, pns-dble source of, id; 

Cro-Magnon e&ctv id- 
Palette** 14, B- a*. 

King Narinef, 17. 

Paluiyo, Tomb-paintings, jpi-39 9 ~ 

Famphaias t factory of, 167, 17I- 
Fampbila^ 266-167. 

Pan and Aphrodite at Knucklebones, Mirror- 
CoVcfp 2S9. 

Pan and Eros wetting, 315. 

Panamas, mo, 211. .310. 

Battle of Marathon, ms 
Shield of Athena. Elis, i??; 

Thrnne of Zeus* Olympia, 

PanoitEns Enidi,. 177. 

FpLEultlat Fain ter, 

Resembles BrygdS Pawilcr. i?l; 

Schoolmaster. 173; 

Theseus Cup, 179-171, 172; 

Wrestling scene, 173; 

Youth during hare. iW. 

Fan a tbs; nan; amphora. 149* i*7i *75i tfl*, 10 Sp 
***- 

PantiTLlil, Tomb of K 373- 
FanommiiS T 3&S- 

Tapyri, jS, 36, 

Paqulus FrocuJus and wiCp, 574 
Pads tin Mount Ida, ^73, 

PunrhBsios. 133-134, *$& 

Partridge Fresco, So. 

Pasiatles, 1B2. 

Paslphae, 405. 

Pastoral reliefs 337-33^- 
PnuL 401. 

Fausts*. art reflected in muiak, Corinth* 169. 

I nil uen re cf h 2 5a n. 48; 

Modeled with local colors rtiS, 

Peacock, Symbol of Apoth-eoris, 415. 

FdraTkos, Painter of Odds and Ends, 177. 
Friristn tidal, i45 s *05^ 

Pdlhinw, 

Mannerist in factory of OmehryEnn, 171: 
Youth with horse, Syranjse. *71-173. 

Ftfeiia bringing A ebitt w to Chciton, l 65 “***- 
Pdopt and Hippodameia, iSB-lSg, 33S"3^- 
Fmihcsalcin Painter, 

AjchlUes and FentbcsEkU* 170* 219, 

Fenthcus torn by Monads, 1S7 ■ 

PtLrpmon* jtuS. 

Wiill-dccoration. 326 and a 46. 

Perseus and Andromeda, NBuas, 273, 33 * 1 4M- 
Euanthff, 307. 


Persia, '"Painted PflUfly 3 ’ civilization. 47, n. j, 
Persian Art, 

Derivative largely, 66; 

Enameled bricks, 66-67; 

Fantastic ammiLEs, 67. 

Persian Bowmen, G6 f 67. 

FettoaMcatioiL, 308, 32S, 339-340, 361, 363, 302, 
303 

In Apelles, 171; 

Of cities, 280. 

Perspective, AptbrndiU, 225, 

Apatourio*, 3G7* n, ioB*; 

Cme, 88-80; 

Egypt, i 3 , 13. 27; 

C.rwce T 223, 333 p 
Fcdygaoios* sra-ssi; 

Sumcria. 48. 

Perspective no a Greek vase, a doubtftd blessing, 
174. tfQ-lBo. 

Peter, 401* 

Fcmmhis on Roman Painting, * 7 $- 
PhiESilMf 71. 

Pheidian Vases, 

Fhecsu, Etruscan word far ^masfc," ±44. 
PliEEtiLIes. 134 - 135 . 144 - 
Philostiatoa, 373* 306 and n. 

Philnacniif, s8o, 

Influence on later art, 292. 

Phinncs Master, 113. 

Phintias. 136. 154 
Pbmnidan Art, 60, 68. 

PEctor r 361, 

Plrture-fEillcries, 304, 308 and n. 18, 

Pigments, 

Crete, 74; 

Etruria 257 and n. 30; 

E^ypt. 15, 40; 

Orient 65; 

Rome, 426-437, 

PJ Emeriti unsuitable £n fresco, 421. 

“FfSlili* people, 4& 

‘ Filial Shrbu H Fresco, 78, 07. 

PistOMnos Painter, 

Aphrodite! on the goose* 168; 

Hag, Schwerin cup, 178. 

Plaques, 

Attic funerary, 149-151; 

Corinthian, iiB-ng. 

Plaster, Crete* 73. 

Plastic vases, 207 5fld n_ ?2. 

Canosa* 353-3*4 
Plato on painting, 33&. 

PEautiua, M H 360, 

Pbmtus* 360, n. 93* 3^4n ^ 1*^ 

Poctib, 356-35?. 

Polemon* 306. 

Polishing of walls in fresco, 421. 
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Folygnqtos, colors used by. soj-saj, 

Cuni|KjaiLkun in, aoi. 201; 

Drapery qf, 

ElhOi In. 106, 3lt- 
[d£ue35cf in Etruria, lift, 156-1575 
Influence on Parthenon scLdptnres, j?J-io$ p 
I nfluence on snilptuje, jit; 

Influence on iraae-paintem. 170, rffr P inj; 
Pointer of tie Ideal, 10*; 

Pinter of psydanlngind effects of ev<mls T igy. 
Paintings bj t 

Allien *i. Anakfion. or Sanrtuary ol Dioscuri 

=° 5 - 

Pmarathcca, Proprylsfca P 1135 
Si&ctiiHjj of Theseus, J07 5, 

Sfcoa Poiki6e K aoq. 

Delphi, niupmis, or Sack of Troy, igff P an. 

Underworld, Nek via. 100. 

Platra, Aihnm Anria, 313. 

Painting, character cf T jio t ji», 37J, 236- 
At Delphi, dale, iai. 

Fainting by. Restorations. loq-joc; 

Poses introduced by. jiff, 21a; 

Technical detail* of pointings. 217. 4^3-4.^ and 
n. 14*; 

Wooden panels u=ed in panning, 217. 434 and n. 
H\ 

Vn*-painter, 188, 

PaiygncttQSr Voae-gninter, fffff. 

Polyphemo* and Galatea, jjq k ,540, 

Pompeian copies. of Greek paintings, 2S6. 
Poitipoititis Hyki, Columbarium of, 378, 406. 
Pupubr style In srt P ii P au- 
Porti* fragtneni burners. Acropolis, 151. 

Portrait - medallion suppo rted by female figurra, 
Gargarreli +07. 

Portrait“CoedaHjon supported by winded figures. 

m-$w 

Portrait, Vergil, Moaalt, 438. 

Portrait of a young garl, Crete. 8 j. 

Portraits of the Evangelists. 431 and p, 30 
Portraits. Fay tun. jtq fl 
Portraits on glass. 319 and n. 35. 

Portraits,, Peter and Paul, 402 
Terance, 411; 

VergiL 400. 4 id. 42H. 

Portraitiirt, aty, 310^334. 

Apelles, J70; 

Battle of Marathon. Generate, an, an; 
Boscoreale frttCWt* 33*; 

Laodlke of Polygnutos. portrait of Elpimke, 
fir 5 

Terenliti= Neo and wife, 373-374, 

Pottery, geometric, 

ELunite. 4 0 p 47, IL 3, S 3 “M! 

EtypG u; 


Greece, 113 ff. 

Pottery, Innw, 174 ff. 

PredyriiL5Cif n 14, 

France. Mosaic, jiff and n 
Pre-Sumeriima. 4* 

Pr!ene h Wall-ctecoration, jjo and n. 43 

“Pnest-Eirigr 73, 85. 

Primitive Peoples. Art of, io r 
Printed 154, 24c. 

Procession frceo. Crate, ffo-fit, 
Proto-Attic Va!ei r 140. 
Proiu-Cuiinthian Visa, 11 &. 
Protu-Ebmites, 46, 53, 14 
Pruto-Geomrtric ware, r:j 

Protogene*. 273. 

Pseudo-Aristotle, "On color,* im. 
Ftuhhotep, Tomb of, iq, 

Punishment of Dfrce, 288, jit. 

Of 3 ^on P 371. 

Python, Alkmehr on the pyre, Jg£-2g6. 


ftape of Persephone, 283, 385 [utii 0. 134, 
kivenm, 434, 

Fed for contour lines, reBefa, jq t , 

R.-F style adopts B.-F, motives, 169 
Red-figured elvIe, vase-painting. 

Reason* for introduction. 15&1 
Technical details of, lOq, 

Red for Beth of mcn i 
Alexandrian grave sielic, 345; 

Crete, at, 83, 8q; 

E Bn*t 43 ; 

Etram. 340; 

Greece, 135; 

MyottUC, gq; 

Tlryns. ioo. 

Relief, Assyrian, 03. 

Crate, origin of, 78, ffg, 
lull's Head. 65; 

'"Chieftain 11 relief, 85 ; 

"Jewel relief * 73; 

Fsclra, women from, 78. 

Egyptian, 16. in, 20, aj, J7h 

AhuTtr. WUsef-Rc, 30 
5 ahu.Rr T so . 

Amitnia, 31; 

Mefr, 3r ; 

PtaJahotep, iq ; 

SeU I p 33; 

Sunken, 35; 

H» 20. 

Relief from EEetisisT color on 
Relief, HclJenistk^ 337-338. 

Relief lina, Greek m^-paiinting, i6q, 

R.-F. vase-painting, fnrtnrment, 100 
R^iief, SunieriiLo. Ur-Xina begtmiin| tempJej 48 
Relief vases, 357, 
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Relief*, 337-338 

Contour lines in ted, 201; 

Pastura^ 337-338, 

Religious rites, Duro^ 36^304- 
Resl orations of Poly gnat os' Paintings, t^^do 
R iimKim-MIlctials Vasei, 134, 162-163, 
Rhyparupraphy, 377. 

Rhythm, ijt . 

Rhythm in motion, 1 66 = 

In verticals, 166. 

Roman Painting,, 360 ff 

Rome, Orijnnfll contributions in Painting, 328, 339. 
339 i 43 *- 

Snmd landscape*. 341 > 372. 

Safconides, in?. 

Salua, Temple painting, jGt and n- 05. 

Sftn Sebastiano, Stucco decoration, 406. 

Tombs, 1*06, 

Santa CrataiLsa, 4:0. 

Santa Maria Antigua, Annunciation wene. 415- 
416. 

Santa Marla Mahore, Mosaic*, 415. 

Sarrophap, Etruscan, 340. * 55 ' J S<L 
Sarrophagu-, Alexander. r 2 £2, 

Anapa. 35A; 

HagU Triads, 87, 

Sardia, Tomb, 407 

Sargon of Agade r 53 iSargon 0 . 

Sargofi U Ai±j ria, 61. 

Palace at Khorsabcul. 6r; 

Kigyparal, fei. 

Saurbw of Samoa, 137. 

"Scale 1 " patten for rocky landscape^ 

Mynnx, $ 6 , 

Scene - pg i ut In g, 

ApUmrchcH, 335, 330 . 335, 336; 

Serapiou. 39?. 

Schemata in vase^paliitmg, 143-140, 156. 165. 166. 
Sen animals, mosaics with. Ji7+ 

SfiLScnpo, 373. 

Second styk T characteristics of 1 31S, 

Roman cont nbutinns. 320 i, 

Walt-decomtinn, .^5-334- 338-341 L 

Wail-decoration, origin cif. 335. 326-327 
Sdcne in her chariot, 1 f&. 

Seleukos, painter,, 334.. 

Semites, 45, 

Semon of Athens. 138. 

Sensationalism, begun by Tfaeon. 377 
Serapion, 307. 

Shading, .ice Chiaroscuro^ Greek Vases, 278-179, 
181. 3 DJ- 3 Q 4 . 208. ji7. 

PoiygnotcH, 203-204; 

Hatched, 227, 3 fro. 

Shadows, Cast* 130^ 309, 310, 

Shapes of Greek Vase, i6j. 


She El-inlay h 50. 

“Short-cuts 311 m Painting, 375. ? 8 ji *® 4 > 

355 - 

Sidi Gaber, Toinb-detQ ration, 3*5, 

Sfctontra weaving, 113. 

“Sic$e M cup, My rrftTF , 06- 
Sikyon, n6 r 305. 

Home of painting, 134; 

School of painting at., 306 , 

Sikyoninn School, Emphasized technical □ide of 
p aid ting, 267. 

Influence on Mirrors^ 280, 189-249; 

Influence on Vases, 201. 

Sliver vase, Enicmeni. 49. 

Sirruih or dragon, 64, 65. 

Sky the*. 135, 1 $1. 

Lyre player, 168; 

Theset!* and Proknmra, 167 i 

Theseus anil I he snw of Krommyon, 107. 

Solon, Laws, 151 
Sosiaa, Factory ftww*r t *7S- 
Snsias Painter, 

Achilles binding the wound of Palnskifis, 175- 

m; 

Eye in profile view cnrrectly drawn, 175. 

Sosos of Pcrgamon. 

Mosaic, Drinking Dora. 310. 400. 414; 

Mosaic, Unswept Dining-Runm, 300-310. 
Soliides Painter, USi-iHz. 

Cilaukos and Polycidos. ifiB. 

Soiades- Potter, 

Amazon on horse. 1825 
Rhyta, or ddnkang-bpfm., 182; 

Shapes invented by. t®a* 

South Italian Tomb-pamting®., 160-264^ 

Space, .Hellenistic Art. Hcdi^te stele, 347. 

Limited in Hellm^tic art, 33b, 334, 546 (Helixo 

sIcIe) ; 

Unlimited, Roman canirfbulion, jiS, 338, 

Spiral, Crete, T04- IPS- 
EggyU 5d 

SS Giov^euli e Panin. CadLin Hid, 405-406. 

Stage architecture copied in Niche painting, 283, 
^ ts, S 5 m - 

Stage-decoralioBp Vtou^ua on, 317. 

Stage, inHunice on Greek Vases, 104 and n. ti£ b 
305^ 3 nh. 

Singe-painting, 34 a, 37s and n. uj 1 . 

Agatharchos, 223, 335; 

ApatourlfM of Alnhaitda. 367 and n ivIF; 
Greek, 367-368; 

Roman,, 366; 

Sera pi cm, 3 ^ 7 - 
Stage-scenery,, 215. 3°?. 385 - 
Stag^&etcsnp, influence on Second style, 327, 335, 
In flu™* on vasa, 2 t& r 
Stasov T ’s Catacomb, 384-394, 391. 
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Stelz T Alexandrian, 344-34$. 

Oden, 34^; 

Cyprus, 346 and n. 7a; 

Egyptian pointed* 37; 

Hudra, ^44^4^: 

Pa^=^. 34 *' 34 V- 
luting, 34^-349: 

Technical details, 34ft. 

Painted Marble, 

Autiphnrirt, iS3 * 

Lyata*, iji-iiJ, 154; 

Stdon, 346; 

Sun i urn, Htj -1 of a you Lb. 153. 

Stele of Metrodoros, 34^. 

Mtiasim, Thebes, r8?; 

Rhycchon, Thebes, jgo; 

Stratonihos, 347-J4S; 

The Vulture*, 4&. 

Still-fife Fainting, 304, 30^ jog F 310-311 and n. 
J2 1 , 317. 

Columbarium, Villa Pnmfilij 368. 

Stratomkfta, wltlt of, 347-348, 

"Structural* 1 Style, 300, 324-31$ and n. 3&V 
Stucco, San Sebasiiano,. 406. 

Tombs, Vf* Latina, 386. 

Stucco relief*, Crete, 73 , 85 - 
Sumtria, 45* 

Sum erian Art, 

Ll Beaft Art" derived from, 51 [ 

Fantastic animate, 40-51; 

Hcjuldk cnmpo&itiqn in, S&T 
Landscape con venison, 50; 

Motives in, two-headed eagle, 40; 

OrrminenLa] pattern* tpiillochc, 4^; 

Shell inlay in, 50, 

Sumerian Paieting. toEura employed Lu t 51. 
Sumerian ritei, 4j n 
Sumerians* 46. 

Srn=n. 40 h si fl. 

Source of civilkntjnfi, 4^ t*. 3 - 
Symbolism. Christian ait. jyf 402 and n_ 166, 
414 and n. 1^3, 

Greek art, 333 and d. 58. 

SyjttQiiii* aifi r 

Talus Vise, Rijvo, 227. 

Tnpc^.tric*, 

Effect on vasff, i6i 1 164; 

Hellrniilj c„ 39S and U. i$;, 

Tarquln5r 354, 355. 

Technical detail* 

Catacomb*, Rome, 413; 

Cave-paint Jugs, 7 and n, tj*, 4*0, 433; 

Creie, 73 B r 4^-419; 

Dura, 3^3. 394; 

Egypt, 3-8, n, 37^ (CtkflasL 3 $ r 4 ^ 41f 


Etruscan, £40-141, 14$, 25^, 157-358 and n. 40, 
4 io- 4 idt 

Ftfyum Port rails, 207-168, 310-331, 333, 415- 

43$: 

fresco, 417-433; 

Mosaics, 420, 43^; 

Myoma, 97, 103, 418-4x9; 

PoEygnptOS, 305, 2i6 F li? J 443-436 and ti. 14*; 
Pompeii, 377, 420-444; 

South Italian Tombs* 263-2(4 
Telephones of 5ikyon r 13 S, 

Tetqiluv relkh, Perpamn, 337, 

Tempera painting, 

Alexandrian grave *tels ? 345: 

Apel1tf h 371, 423; 

Egypt, 40, mi 
Fayfim ? 320; 

Harim vase* 354 ft.; 

Orient r 433; 

Pompeii, 420; 

Protogcnes. 273 ; 

VEHn Item, 331. 

Terence, illustrated manuscripts, 410-411 and no. 
184, 183. 

Terence, Portraits* 414, 

TereniiuSj the Tribune, sacrifirigi;. 

Terra col La decoritiod, Etruria, 157. 

Terra cotta plaques. Care. 243-144. 

Tcti, Comu nf n 38. 

Teat ties,, influence of, Egypt, 34. 

Theater, inSuence on Second style, 317 and jj. 49, 
Theban-Alllc School, 277-285. 

TTneht* frescoes from, 

Stele of M0454nn, 187; 

Stele 01 Rhynehoi* iqo. 

"Themisioclean" sculptured bait* Athens, 174, 
TkeciilDtfKi. 343, 

Theoji of Samos. 177. 

Theophmstns, m, 

Tlicim. ifraiLdeLoraiion, 326 and n.. 45. 

ThfintiGA. Metopes, 120. 

Perseus with hod of Medusa, 121 and FL 
VI; 

Temple oJ Apollo, 110-120 and E]. II. 

Theseus after shying the minotaur, 387-288. 

Third style, decorative vmll painting, 368-370, 
Three-quarter views of face and body, 180, 
Throned Zeus, Elrusis, 232. 

Ti, Tomb of, 20. 

Tirsmnthe* 234-335. 

Sacrifice of IphI gFnfi.i ( 333 1 

Timanthes U. 305 
Timgad, Moults, 308. 

Ttmomachns of Bvznnrium 3x1-313, 

Mad A_iax T 312-313; 


INDEX 
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Medea tneditltJU} murder of her children. 311- 

11*; 

Orates md IpMgeaoa am one Tauriiuu, 31a. 
UmonldaSi 119. 

'flryni, Older Palarc h 

Hunter?, Fresco* 08-99 ; 

Falata Qf early dale, gS-gq; 

Palace.? »L go. 

Tlpson, i£$. 

Tomb of Anthestcria^ ggo-jgr. 

Tomb oi Ur Auburn, Cornelo, 244. 

Baron, Cameio, 1465. 

EulL-i, Come to. 242 ■ 

Cardinal, Corncto, 25a; 

Caaiccrni Hill* CMuri* 350; 

Chariots, CotneEQ, 24 * 7 ; 

Festoons, Comet o. 25S; 

Hades n Comets ato -:|3 ; 

Hunting find Fbhlng Come t o, 244.243; 
Hunting Leopard?, Cornet o r ^7; 

IrucrLptifni^, Cometo, 347 i 
IiottesEK. Curnctq, 145-346; 

Monkey, Chinri, iga; 

Nasoim, 384-386. 396; 

Octave Fdbt, 404; 

Qhl Man, Cornetts, £46; 

Pained \'aaa, Cornelo, 

Fanrmtii, Via Latina. 3 So. 396; 

Sartli^ 407; 

5 hiclda B Comcto, 373; 

Triclinium, ContEto, ^48-749, 3 ^?- 35 &> 
Ty-pbon. Contclcu 354; 

Young Girl, Corneto. 349;. 

VEak ilsnznni. 401; 

ViiL Laiiqa, 306. 

Tomfca Company Veli, 250-240. 

Goilnl. -Or\-Lcto T 255, 

Tone Fainting, Apelles, 373. 

Topographoa, 3*6-307, jja, S*3- 
“Torcador" fresco, S4- So. 

Tor Marando, Fain tings, 405. 

Trill unp sacrificing Dufiu 152-393, 

Tripoli,, Gargaresh, 407. 

Mosaic £ liters 4CS-4MW 
Tutfuskha. 25; 

TynmtF, m, 

Tyrrhenian amphnrm, 146- 

Ur-Mna. 47 and n. J\ 4&. 

Ulhma, Villa of ihc Laberit, 307-303 

Vairn Imagines, HE tut rati mu, jro. 

Ya=,r Piiimerv. chronology of, igi-ioj. 

Va-N.'■ Piiinting, nninnerista. 17a, sog. 

Vases, Black-figured, technical detaili, 147. 

Cabrine, Katrine; 

Cam an, Rusaiis ilndria, 13 d, tn$; 


Cflflffia, 353-3^4; 

Cenluripe, J54 and n. 8? ; 

Chaikidian, 133-123; 

Corinthian, irb-rrjl; 

Cretan. 00. 

Kiimuh H WafCp 90-gr ; 

Marine ckrigns, 92: 

Xaimnlhffc dmi^ns. 77 - 78 , 91 ; 

Octopus Vise, Gamma., 92; 

Pabtet style, 98; 

Pnlyehrnme pottery, qo-gi; 

Fyios vases* 05. 

Cyrvnaic-Laionrin, 126-127; 

DaphniK, 128; 

Distemper. 357-338; 

Egyptian, prcdynajtic., 14; 

Fikdluj^-Sumlan, 129; 

Fourth Century, 29109!; 

Gnathia, JSS -3 5*; 

Greek, R.-F., Theories of origin of styte r T56; 
Gr&*k, mv? of, 148-149, 156; 

Greek, Shapes i6i; 

Hada, 3$4-3SS; 

Helleniitjc, white-ground, 355; 

Junk. 134 

Caeretao Hydris, ra6> 163; 

CyTenik-Laconian, r 26-12 7; 

Dapbnnic- Kiast omenian, 128 ; 

PLkeEluni-Samian ware, 139; 

Ktxzamenuvn va^ea, 128-129, T34i 
MriUn-Delian, 123 and n, 14 i 
Nautmtitfl ware, $37-138; 

Rhodian-Mik^Ean. 124, Ida-163. 

RaheiriCp 207-3^; 

Mclkn-Delbvn n 125 and n. 14 , 

Naukmtls, 1^74 
Fhridtan. 1&5, 183 - 
Prnlo-AtLlc, 14&S 
Prolo-Cnrinl-hlaB, 116; 

Relief dOSS, 357: 

Rbodiiin-Miitiian. $34. 162-163 E 
South lmihm. iq 
Apulian. 393-393. 

AriiiELcs ^bying Trojan captive?, 278? 
Darlll- vase. 204-195;; 

Orr^r.cn and Iphsgeneia, 204. 

Lnraman. 26 g 

Expiation of Orestes, 305. 

P&ttum: Alkmene on pyrt r Python. 39.^-296, 
Siiene from fame. A=tSca=. K 2915, 

Compaoian, 206-207: 

Vourva, 146, rs^ i 
White-ground, 183-T86. 

V ftribkl 73, 

Vatican VergiE (3335), 409-410 and u. 1S2 
Veii, Tomba Campotta, 339-240. 
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ANCIENT PAINTING 


VeJia. head of,. 35a, 

Vertiia Fompdana, 376, 

Vergil, Edoj^es. ittualfiiona of + 4m. 

Vergil. Fint Vatican <3223,?, 4oq-4ia and n, 183. 
Georgim, Ellust ration* oJ T 410; 

Portrait, mosaic, 428 ; 

Portrait^ 409, 410, 

Second VaLEom (Coda ftoemmu*), 410. 

Via dc’ CertM, Emse* Painting*. 

3 * 7 ' 

Via Salaria., Rosie, Fainting 408. 

Via Triumphalb, Paintings, 403-404, 

Yale Maftxmu, frescoes 401 and n 1 h j 

Victor buttling a palm. 166, 

Vienna Genesis, 41 t , 414. 

Villa Il«n + Paintings from, 330-jji. 

VUin landscape, 341, 370, 414. 

Anrbi Lecture, Italian , 342. 

VilEa Negroni, Painting, 306, 

Viliii PamfiU , Paint in g-. 3&fi. 

Vintage Acmes. 307^^- 4SO 

Vitruvius. decadence of Roman Painting, 337, 36G. 

Vourva vases, 145, %%*, 

Wall. Structure nf a Crete, &&.S7, 

Etruria, 343; 

Myerrur, B6-S7: 

Ttryns, ioi. 

Warka EEreeb), Terra Cotta cone wall, 51^ 
Warrior tablet, Acropolis, 153-154, 1H1 
Warrior Vase. My nerts, o 3 , 107. 

White-ground lekytLoi, 

While-ground Icbythnl, 

Cbaeit A and B. 183; 


Date. 1*5-1 £6; 

SicniMridcs abaxtd with grave iteke, rS6 ; 

With hitched -hading. ^27, 

White-ground irthnl^ue, 1E1. 

Wltte-graund wm, Color on, i£a. 

WingPEl deiiie=, Etruscan Art, 143, 151, 

WOmen 1 Teacher? of Classic:-' 33 \ 

Wooden Horse hrcvyghi into Trny’j 373. 

Wooden Sarcophagy, Anapa. 

Wooden Uallt, FtnaniLheCiL, 414 find 11. 14 s . 
Worship of [sis, 372-373. 

Wrtst ling Match. Fan And Ero§, 315. 

Xenb, 310^ 317. 

Xenoktes, 165. 

Xenfikimta uf Sikyun. m 
Xenophantoi. 207^357. 

Xenolirnc* Painter, Bint of Helen. 107, 

Yellow, irg. r$j, 1S5 and n. So*, 

Yd-tow frieze. House nf Livia, 340, 34 e. 

ZadfiraonefomikhLi, Stele D f, 37 
Zeiim, 3 Afl, 

Centaur family, : 2 0-230 

Zeims, characteristic:- of, tiA. jji, 331-233, 23ft. 
Decoration of Palate of King AirJhcJaa*, Mi.cc- 
ifoq , 314; 

HetaLle* stfaogting I hr strpentf* 2^1; 

Models used by, titLiiq; 

Worked in day, 331. 

Ziggurat,. 61. 

ZEiten, mosaics, 40^-400. 

Zoological prden, Ptolemy, 316, 35*. 


















i Ma p FN-mv am] Spam. Silo (*i O \z -Faintmir=. 


j Ln Qrti? liman, deeply WlRrawd 


ft, Faiii-dmGaLinic. AnecElral nv 


e. Map, Sfisin iind F rifle* Sil** flf Cavr-PJltilin.^. 


3 Ca*lJlJu. Ekphnol Lfl red iine. 






















7- Al i.[ 2 SLictrh of («iiin|f-iirfCntt{od 



B. Alsamira. Gltlik 


q. Alta mira. ktd roc 



m. AJlfiLffiisra. Pfllj f hforacblHin, 




11 A H yInI r J PilUiAInt Ni>nn. 



i-j. Ir'^nt tk-Gaiiipe, tTnyravSii^nf q mammoUt 



ij, jUUmiPt Rtccirobtril 











_ _ _ | ■ LJ 16. Font-dc-Gaumt. Ebck woli ljji h red srcund (i/ic). 

i*. F<?nt-de-GaUtne Polychrome tHMii. 




31 , Puis. iMutut' Si Germain 
Engraving del ham. RH rittr and fish 


72 . FwH^dc-GatoniL Reindeer facing 




10 La MaLfie. tlcrd of reindeer inched □□ wing*bftlt of an 









; >. CopiL Ccnnndbii] dame ftnri ] i^rcne* 



14 . Alpcn Huritloa s*rnc. 



3 6 , 5 . Africa, Bu&hnun Fainting Antelope. 












ij. Map -" J t-z> 



iX Culru Jrofti G<br[dn 



J9, Prtne Caltectlm. 
with fi^hilnr; 



jj, HLetaltnnpolis Wall-Panning Tripping ^«trl EkuI &vmK. 





























L.|. Cairo Sliiic PjIcUc uf Kinir Narmtr 



15 Cairo. WnH-Piiiltrn^. Crftse from MMnrn 



1&. Cairo. Princes N«ffarl 


3 7 Rest ooE to n ofl' Ma?i a bn T&mb> 




































IQ, Cairo. panel of H«i. Rt 


jo. Sikkara. ul Tr Rctkf, Ti and. his wtff- 


3 &- SuLkatm. Tomb o f Plahhotep, Relief* 




































































4i. Etalin. Rclurf Pjftioncr^cr Sahtj^Re 



42. MfiT Rehti I-Kin herdsman. 

















■i.l BrFvi n*sau Tomt) Ol Ahicto fnitiw 


44 . Beni Hsudfi Tumb ol K)menLkuiU p> FutthFlj! 3 m3 


4&. Beni liasan Tomb oi R hnrinti otep 
BsHf m mana-hu-h. 


.15. Beni ffclMn Tartih of KJinemliuEEp Cat nn pap^na- 


47 Beni [Ja&in Tamil c»f KhnemhiMep Caravan of Canaamtes 
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tfl. Kcni Htsan Tomh ni kkncmhotcp. Feeding nry^t- 


50 Miiv ^ rhrk. MiilnapdUJ H n Mu-i-uin. HFppapfljjussus in fa]fnc£ 
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—L±nfiJ _1 
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4a Beni Hisiit. Tomb of Arnecii. V/rcitlinp; itaftt of a fortPHC 


u Hfriin, Rdfcl from Der fl-Bahaft, Mowrre 


$ 1 . ThrbK-. 

I'Ijfi r*f .1 nigral Inmb of I hr XVlllLb Dyitaaly. 






























5 J. Thebe! Tomb of Xafeht. Inlrriar. 




^ i 1 * * i 


54., Thebe* Tomb of Niki*. ApricuSmra] ptasoftt 



5^ iTiiebr! 1 onsh of Vu.fc.bi Vnilage 4Nd iowlhijf «me. 





56 Tlit t^ Tomb of Xakiit Cal dcVtttfft&g A felt- 



fj. Thebes Tomb of Nsldu. limijittL scene with blind harper. 
































hz. Cains Seuccd pivTnirrtE 


t>4- Cairo. Sluirfc* |MWfi3etlE Cal( rn mar^h 


































6; Cairo. Sluitli pave^ri^Pi-t Cal^Ti in iwimp 


0'■ Cairo S i won |iu vi' nipnl Calf bcnindin^ iuca papyri! nzlump 



0;. Ox Curd. Aslmdew. Daumier? at Akhtnarcn. 


CiS Berlin. JteTiH. ALtai-etai cti ami family 



04 Burhti, Relief. AkhmaE«i .iml Queen 































-i Thebe* Tomb oi t. 5|Jtrili will toiled snakes 


7 J Karttitk Relief Seh I lartfrl* * Palestinian iunrv-- 


;j N:-w York Mvl iXipcililiid Mn«inn. Seti I an ottering. 


?i. Td-ll et-Amarna Rclid 
Akbcnatcfi aod Quetrt embroil 


M Tbcbcs Tomb of Suli 1. 

54ti I making in opining. Sktfrb 
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Hit 




Egyptian ornumtislfil palltrfrk 
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Si Cairn. Side of ZajicmontfnClUfcli □ 


fiz. Dcr d-Mrdilieh T^mpL* nf tbibor Interior , rattind 






















































































Sja-New Ycri&. HiMnrrial uF Kami. 



Sjb. Sew York fiklortnl Sonrict), .Ynthrcipoid Ltiiriu oE TctL 



jgft Mrir Tomb til SfflbL i son. Guiding Itett njf ikcttfeL 



S4 Nl vi York MpUo|nii|iijn. Mij»curt| r 
Coffin^ uF Khorati. 



Vork. Metropolitan Mtseuffl 

t-’tiffiji of a prirei- 








































































































































Sr, Mip of ibe Otifnl. 


M Pari* LouVrf t'r-Nirta (ii^parilifi to loanH a tcmpls:. 


» Ffuis. LutiVff, Silver vasr of Entcmetia. 


..SSSL V 

KA N EJl r$ g a 




p&LjJfc 

ELAM 


KV brh Lo\iVtt, Ssele of lb? Vubuid, Eaimalum ieadittR hh troops. 



























Qt Paris Louvre 
Siher V 1 « a\ Eruetittut EkSaal 



qi. i 1 JLTL-i- Louvre Ki= rdirl ni Dudu 



01 Pin- Louvre Healale vaMr n>f Cfct4ea. 



Oft. Etccb SVVarkal Terra tOlU cone ft-all. 


07 Paras Louvre. Side af S ? aram-Sift 































Fare. Laum. 


□a. Faria. Da Ctcrct) Call S«1 Cylinder 


qq. Faris. De Clercq Coif. Seal Cylinder 


Elamite pOliery from £u«l. Bowls. 


leu. Fan:- Louvre. Elamiir pcLLury from Susa. GMttb. 


1QO Fans Lauvrt EJawiie |HAlcry (nun Sum 































IG%. CjrLhfmrj.h Hard-headed demons. 



10 $. Xtmrucf Pdlltrd iLucco, 

\\ in^rd bull ind omamenEiii palttmi 



I a*. London. Brftk h Muwunk 
fcUviLte bwmikry-^anf Wished tentiur wilii haw. 



is*. London Bn Li n Museum 
HeLuif. Aj*utna^irpal bunlin^ ham. 



Reiki 


cej- London Britbh Alburn. 
AaBJ ™” ******& * «Jkd fwq, Pt^nrn 



1m London Urllisb Muicum ^vnm dbpflna 























































114 kbor-yibad. PaEuce uf SafBorn. Frieze of glazed tile- 


Hj- Khuisabad. Palate tti tarpon W biped ceJiiui. 


iez Khtuzdb^d Piabir of Sargwi H^iomtion 


iitf Nimrjfl Ktumelfd brisk from palm of AisiiniiirirpzL 


Ml. London Bni Lrh Museum 
Glazed tile Kang with E-un urh nod sptur-beainEr. 


HJ, London. British Museum, Relief, Hunting wild horso. 



































IJ&, Babylon Ib-htar Galt. 





1 ifr London Brili&ll Museum 
Alabaster Lhn^hold Pak£f ol \uLirbantpit 


[ i ■J ! . Babylon. Lioii of the ProcEEfson StnxL 


124. Babylon F-ruuodeii tITtt Uom Pcfsbui 




jia BabyTnn. lihlaf Gate Unifu mricd holl. 


1 Bj by Son. t&htar Gate. Enarntkd wall 
































jrt, Slam F*W of l>im« Tribune of Court ui Coin mi* KotWSlion tti Paris. LuUVTf Pettis Bo» wen EramtleiJ tiles. 







































































x W Part. Lou itt Winder! liuJl- Paint? ol Dan us and Artascr^cc.,, Susj 



119 TarLk Louvtt Wait'd gryphon Pilaer os Dariui and Afinn'raes* SU’ i 



i^c. Feriri frtli* Apadana ol Xtr^rn RrJsd Lion rending a bull 




















































































iji, Mnp of Ctttfc, lhe .£geui< Gr«C* Jwad A±ia Mir-ar. 



lj> kndum J^.tacc Flan. 



































133 Knossos Pubic Stepped Theatnl Alii. 41 




tjC. Ka«9 I Fslacc. Stenciled tlucLo 


3i5 Kucajoa Fii Ssm e. Quj drtiplf &U.irn ! ay 




137 PeiJscf Frieze wjlla ifrffnHJcrni design. 


T 3 S Kno^os. FaJare 
PaanlErd slqfeo with spLnlifurin dn^it 

















14? Candja. Cal and tfftftti 


Cs-mSsa Vrmo Cretan jurndow tn fTcmer. 


]j: CindLa LiH frran Irom K.nn*&o* 


tiQ RmiIm Frtsto "SJiM bay twtlwrinc «wustt_ 


I jj C^FtdkA Flying iftbr* and 7±iflb. lairnce. 


























i-m CaitdiiS L>d|iiim hrwn Itcjh Kik*md§ Re-t,E ci-fwl ic*n 














Cflmfta Dolphin vjiuL . f idiyuinnKt- 



H§ CjlIKUh Vfcrtiv* rcbr: and Errdirk fa&tnr* 




i _j □ Carariaa FicIM “Jrwtl Ih^ko 


J 4 ; AtbmNjiEicpnAlituAnirn IntsuJ VT ^ ct-n j- 


l^i k oo^ae. Archil cci LiraHmco 
from Kjsdtws, Kcsloralion 


150 Ktiewri ^nlliirtlural Frrsiti I mm Hjh*shi 
Pilbf Sbrifit 


j_ifc CjriiJi.i Lily I mm 11 Ml. HilL'U Tti^rJa 





























t =3. Candia. Frata. ''Cu|»-btairt" frn-ra. 


I Ciirti EUi- Fiescu Sronn Krlu^Li-, ■"AfLiiJrui.' 





















Ouiriiii. Fresco team Festival in Tcmsmas at iiaddrci 



157 Architectural frr^e PilUf ^Tirlnj: Reared 



jjg Knu^oi. R&tonLliuti of PiJlir Shriftr. 




imimitm 


ummmvmmmmmmmmmmmim 


iS<i Can. dm. H T&rtii±Cir' ? fresco from Kno-mof. Rntoration- 


































■ CanrLlu H.irUj-1 Hy.IL'- lariyl From knraMH Reit&ml 
































Cindpy Ts^o of iht “Chief t;Ud n 



ifj, Catidtu Paimrd Iram HajEia Triads 















































Crtian Vase*. 


a. CiLddii Polychrome vase. Ph sestos. 


t. Camlil Polychrome egg-^11 vase. 


j, Condi a Vue Erato £_ikio. Marine hit 


f. t 'j Fv rfi h Polychrome vaat. 


i, Athens, NflLiQMl Museum Vi5f from PyE55 


d. Can Hi a 

Pfl]yehrome vase with lilies. 


g. A i h r-n - National Museum 
Crocus vose, Mel« 


h, Athene, Natural! Museum. Vase from Py]<B 


j. Restore L ion of a Melton Vbk b Athens. 


1. Marseilles. Vase, L. M E. 


t. Candu. Lily vase 


i Clfldu. Vase with ay m phatz c^rulea. 




















b. Atfucns. National MuscjOH. <1 Canifl* Otlnp Us vait horn Go Limb 

"Palate' style ff»m Musnr 



d. CamlUi, Vase from IfOfmta. 
Afthit returns motive 



■ Candh. Vase 

Plank ilesi|rrti 



I London, flritbb Museum, My<*n**& M 3 * Wlth ^npu3_ 



t Can ilia. 

Pointed jar with papyrus 



Ia j. Ci^tan-Myttfiwm Pottery. 





































l rib \\brfi- N'aikwd 5u nx uE a dly Rt^-1 geYi. I 


175 . Alhra±. Museum Warrior ft|]f. 


167 AthHta. Xariunal Mu-nmi Sin*r vi 3 cifv KcstojrrG 


1^. Athens. Ffkco EFuJn Women in \ op. 


ifib. Alhfni. NitiuJLi] Museum, 
fresco, Asr- liead^d demcm*. 


T-rJ?—-- 

jM. Thebfs Museum 

W&Etmn from a precedent Rnimtkm 








































































*7T- Mhcn*. NaU«»l Mtocnm. Boar-hunl, Tiiyiu. Restoration. 1 JS. Alhrnj National Museum, Dter (rora hunt, Tinns. Reiiored. 























































, Alh'' ft* National WlMUltl Attnulul wUh hnunrtj Tiryrift. Restoration 





























ISO .Vlhffl* Xai Joual Muhuid Itull frev t*. Tlfyns 


i ;g. Athens. XalionaJ hl .c-i urn Wc-ttcia with cista. Tiryn*. Re^tDrcd. 


\ihfh!- XiitkfflttJ Museum. 
Hoik’Ut [HlLtitt, Tinn* 



ifli Candur UrnriEoJit fritl*, Knusios. 



16?i. Grchornenc* Slant teffiftg of a tomb 


ThI Athens, XaliuOi] Museum Shield pattern, Tifyn?. 



184 Alhcni Natinnal Museum Spiral palicra, Tir^m. 








































135. Cawiid CdUo|-cCet 4 irBUM Irom Kjieksol 



iqo. Tiryxm, Fk>or-d6«)flf*lioB Meearotr 



iS; Myctnjt Flt^oi ~d«oratjon. Zigra^- 



3-e-s. My«r>^ 
KlorM- decora Lioh 
Scale pul'rMi 



iSfl. Mycenae . 
F Joq r ■ dlcTora t ion 
Circle palu-fh. 



i q] Tiryn^. HiKir-piUerti 5matter m^arofi 
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103. TEryns- FJt-pr-ptltmh Dolphin*, octftpmk. 



























































mS. Vase ham Cyprus. Chariot Women 


TPd. Candid Vast from MuSsanj CfcIc, 


ipj. Arhtn> National Mur-tum. Wjirrkr vise, Mjcenie. 


ig_|. A L hens. National Muwtltn, 
Va^e frssmtflt. Tir^ns. Hunt, 


Ipj Athens. National Fohtrman t*^\ Mejua. 



























- 01 F&Tis. Lauv«, Bcddl^h geometric bowt. 



ioz Boston Museum C'armtiiliift va sc^ 
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303 . Thermos TrFnplf of _^poll&, fmabJalurv, flestonitiofit. JQJ. ^ihcns. >fotloBll Museum, da)- aftlrfLitS ifid wzUr-sp£>uts. ThrrmflS- 


2 oj. Pans, LoU^Tf Krralrits at the hoUw of Esnytfos, Corinthian. 


s-04 Park Lotm* Siitdtk of AJm. B*un of fl< 


. v%| 


US 

,, * w y 

s»3 SlAE 

pas. BerSm. Alttwmo Clay piques From CoHnlh 


jog Athens. NatbfiaJ Museum, Meiupc troni Thermo* Hunter with i^ame. 



































































ii4- Viecitkii Busins vase, Cere. 


Wunbutg. Blind PhEnruE and Hmpe. 


***■ Londn-n British Museum Eupfcfifbtfs pint* Khu(te* 


- r J- Athens. XatlfjftaJ Mtbfum Apollo, AHrmls and ^odriesAe*. 


iJO. Itome. PaLazjo drt Ctidiscrvitori. 

Naval 'batik. CkfyBeii* Inti n din q - tbe Cyclops. 


3ii. Paris. Louvre Rhodian ainochoc. 

































3i i, Berlin Sarcophagus from Klazomircui 


119, Athena* National Muaeuffl. Otfy^us and Firms 


in Berlin aarcophaicv* from Klazomrtiai 


; IS Paris. Louvre. Vint valid Ktnc. 


lift. Munich. Hrrakfes di^mboweliri!* tbi- boar. 


,■ i j t IVrL-. Louvre. Vintace scene 













2 20 Berlin. Sarcopha^ir- from KlazorrifnaS 































JI*. London. Britai) Museum SarcupimpS' from RTa^melW Covi-r. Cltsrial inert, battle scene* 





















azdb Athens Praia rAllic V9&: ilanqe- onumunljl paliernr 


Aiken- PrnlO Mlit vaa 


ujb Athene NaljonnJ MuM-um. 
^am MltIuw, uiLk her eM m flftmg 



Alhen-n. Nation-at Muwurrt Hi. ijkk- :ljh3 N>-o=>. 






ajS FIdttficf Archirok^ul Museum. Frifi^ds va?f 







































London. Briush Mu^um 

SaUTs ami Mrnadi ttaiwnj! SikffitMfi I'lint IT. 



pjrt, Catinul tie* Mi-cfciUtcs Alfirru and PoMfidon Amas-e. 


f 



i^ob Paris. Ca^nrt Jk Ml dailJe* Y'*W 3 SbDuJdir 



*$j Munk'h. Dionywi *ii31iii^ ovrf IV H'j EJcritku 

231 Pari* CsliinrL dfs Mi'dailln 
Liunjsm and Mmad^ All»5» 









J *t> ‘| «{* ivr y 



Rome. Vatican \u* and Shiite*at draught ExvL[a» 


-JLt* E c rfi n Attk funerary plaque 
Pruett iuh ul mouTnrrs, juiiurruiui =£eiee 
























berlin Allir frmenm pJnqUe> Fm^oI proc^i-m 




jijq Atheff Nilllonnl Muslim 
Alhfna jntnifitlnj charitM . Hrrmr- Vira\ b> %>hn 


24c Aihctifh- Nalktfiiil Museum Sdekoi Lys^- 
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M3 Aiken. 1 Na'ianat Marble iliac Physician Amfi« 
























J+4 Albcns Acropolis Mbsfuhl. Tahiti. Warner, from Acropolis- 




































HU Munich Hcrails'- h nil Ofyrm Clip b-, l£uphroniH- 



-45 Paris. Louvrcr H critic nnd Ancaiuj Cup hy Eujftnmlqs 
















.Li 7. A(hr rat Nations* Mutnim. Geometric vi»?r Madnainfr scm** Functnl games 



j$t Paris. Louvn: 

Pipyltm ^rarrKtrri; Wanidr- bkfd. ihip 




Psris L‘.ri vrt Gcomii'lrit uh- FH*og bird 


Paris Louvrt tkomdm lase Ck-iriotcrr 


-50 















































































a 56. Plfii LoUttc. Vim tram. Gift. Harr nmaine Up a ra fjund 


155 . Munuih Ionic amphora 


157. Vienna Busin* \^fe^ un ilic mr 


j, Part Louvre Rhchdian amoclmt: 


- 54 P^ti- Louvtt EthtMjijm omochM DL'Lail tinat P gryphon 















Tjrt.v Colltgnnn CdlrdJ*n Codntlibin vitr. 


jfrj Tijns. LcuvJf Cor mi hum Ritlrf Itjuiuns: Another bofsc. 



J6a. f\ui.- Louvre Corinthian vase Detail FiBliit'C ammul 


2*r. Paris- Louvre Corinthian Detail. Heraldic lions. 




j&4 Faris. Louvre Cofinthcin va±e DeLelH Flt-rdof oxen 



l$g Paris. Louitc. Corinthian Vase PeLail Lion 


20j Paris Lokivrt Corinthian va«. Detail Sphinx 




















ifro Paris Lnuvrr HurserntH. 



roS. kamt Vatican Hie Dioscuri at home. Exeku*. 


»mwocww www 


UMpIpMU 



2 JO, London British Museum Churon Acfcftfri from FrSirui, 


*66 Farfa. Louvffi. Cup by Exfkw* ChK- _ . . . „ . 

Fans Loavii. Attic va=< with same CoFinEnian aetiJi*. 





3DJ. Bryn Maw t CoHnrc. Fracmonl of a cup. Head of a woman 





























371. Ha rcnuf. ArchEtiluRKiJ Musnim Francois VtK. 


37 i. Munich PunadHELaic 11st. Runnm, 


27J. Lopdfln atittS&Muttum Waniont nanning. Faqipliaic& 
- _______ _ _ - -- 


J74, London Bri[^ MuhUitj. Sccar at a fouolEi]rt 






























3 75- York. MrlrDpoBtfcn Museum. B lack-finyml amphora 


Pan’? Louvre 

'' R.-F va^. Chctrftn an4 AChilU-* Olt^ 


JT7- London. British Miihuum 
Young ndi it . Lpikt^tw. 


*» London Bri,ut Mu * um 5L,raD “ Urrtk]rs “ d AdVctoat 2*0. Pui* Utivtt. SumnDE hv tWmu. Rrvd. 
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Rf-iin*. Villa CliutiQ i^bon ul Th^us. Sitythis. 


Muhirh. Thracijn horseman. Euplinfliff 


-78 Farms litiuuc VMfi. 


187. London. British Museum 
Flutc-J-i1a>er and dancer, Epjkutoi 


f> ( f© 



*8:. Boston, KvEx Birth of Helen Th ws women. XfnDtimui, 






























2S4. Briliih Miunin^ 

Youth chasing a birr. PamRios Mistrt. 



.-So London. -British Museum. Aphrodite on a. goose. 



iWj. Rome. Villi Liiiiti+i Rev(to. S-k vibes 
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1. Lottitea, Brin^h Museum, HapTiiflutmincK. Pheirtipp®. 



a 5 3 . Berlin. Youlh with hftrsc. Ep it trios. 



aff4 . Berlin- Conlttt for the Detphit Tripod. Andokidr* 































CatlJe Ashh\ Wairion arming NlkosthtflCE Painter. 


*07 r N'lipta. Amajani and Grata fighting. Ai_™, 


JOE- 


\StLhVh Tbt 






3 ,S Union. British Museum. AtUclcs rHrasLm- Style of EulhymidfS. 



Munich AiHcltt eimt&ing. KJenphmries Painter. 



loo. 


Paris Luuvrc. A rl venture* nf Tllfjeus. Pattailini Master, 





































Syiacust 

Vuuth JPd Iiore Style uF PciLlita&i. 


JEM Berlin 

SralH ■* Jionl ma^Ltr Panaiik* Mj*.txr 


3®* Berlin. Amphord WrrctJina tnenc.-. An itnJtKky. 


joCi. Londcm. Brilbh Mll-ftruni. 
^Varnor Jeadinp hone; Amazon. Hypsis, 


^05 \\ 'irzinir^ Warrior tfi hsuliin^i en.1ti.sb before dcppjtert 1 
KkapLraih Painter 


\o_y Berlin, YdoeMliI warrior running Style of Eui braides 









































PiiiFi t'uhinn iScs M Litalllps- 
Wnsllnig wcne r^naiiao.- MiitErf 




jo3 ALhetir N.UiyiwI Museum ScuIjjIu^J AiMclss cmdfiing 


























Ji*. UuFtfcb Masiad k Lcaphnrf#* PaiDlrr. 


31 j. VctUDL ConLcil of Aja* and OdysttU* [of the srm^r of Auhtiks. Dotmi. 


314 Pan-. LmiyrL\ Horakk- anrt Antaii>. : tuphronirt. 


313 Berlin. Mxr^ds dancing. Makrnn 


Jlf. Berlin FutrakliK wuurwkd 



















331. Muflkti. Hermts [cjriinn* trcnun tn Cham, While-giound va«. 



^50. Schwerin Heiakles inJ M wuimn. F^Oieltus Fairaler 




^J4 Rome. VL1U Giulm. On Hut hail?*. 

















3^0. Pari* Cabinet des llcdailles. Mznafir- AeMUgs F a ml ex. 


J.2Q. P^arii. LDUVhH Apollo gJn.y iTi'g Til yra. 


Srw Vtifk. SlglrcpolilM Museum Amaru n Knlrf L 


jari. Xi'w York MrtrapoTjton Muwum Acnu^n battle. 


ji*. Naples. Amazon buttle. Aboft 


jiifl. Pari*. Louvtp. Apollo slaying Tit yog and (it- 


















33^ Qsfnni. Ailim&lraci. Ffcraiir* and Dridlieira with llyitw. 



334- S(ft[an, Venjth Is-suk 4 tomb 
WbiU^pWkd vast. 



33 j t Athens. \V*frior at homt White ground 



335 . Bs^ton, 

Ciri hritiuiiij *jffefiiyes to j tomb. 
White-ground vase. 



33& Thebes CnLYc si-eie af Mhils*w 


337- HermHafe. Drawfhgs on ivory. 

JydEmenl of TVri= Rape of tfcf daugbltis of Leultippos. 










































Pari?. Cabinet Meddle* Euphorhu- wuh (pdipui 




jjo Palrrmci Annin £ srane; 
Lecce EriphyJc ItgtttcL 



.140. London. British Mugrtlm, 
MuEaLos., Terpsichore. Mclnuai 







34 3 Brriin. Sltjrf ind vrnrnaD ; 
Sltyr ?WLfi§]nn a prl. Pcnrfdpe Pointer 


□ 4 - Afczid. Pejops and Hippodametn. Meirfbs PiLnlcr. 
















London British .Museum. PanaibHaK vn^hOtiL 



London. Brilish Must^ 
IVtrw - fins and KtfphaltfS i Hf'htk- 


.34C1, Hcrtin 

oi Gndiand GUnLv AiistophfiUH*. 


345 Madrid. 

TTuwbs ami iht Minotaur. \\±em. 


Battle 


J44. London. BrLtkh Museum. Ripe of the Wlm of Leukipjxs. Mei 4 i*= Pimler. 








j,tfl Parti Louvre Apollo utkJ Artemi. iLayEti H the Nltibid*. jjo. New York M'lnpolllu Museum. Anunturt battle. 





























_j 5 & Pin?- Louvre Orvkto Kralef. before Ma.m'hon. 


3^3. Pare. Louvii OrrMf Krj.trr. Di'IjlI. 


^4 bologna The*™ in ibc reikSnt? of Fowifen 


SyfictBf- Amft/on vm from Ok. PolycooUn 


P^rb Louvre. Orvielo K rater Detail. 
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1"'. C : 


XapU- 3 . Aimtota vase frarti Hgvn Niubid Fainter. 


London Enllsti Muktjtti Qmk aLLndLin^ an Amnion 



35D. Pakjrno. Warn ur cbar^m-c. 



i'abrma Amazon vim. \iobtd P;iinrrr 



jtii Lunrion Bniiah Museum. AthilJcs um] Ftniieslleia Polvena<t». 
























RffOUffllflirtran Luk haH Bailie ol MuiSUuip* Mlkan and Riming 



jfij. Munich. Od^di 3nd 



J&S* Befllfl Odyiiflti flaying ihe suitor tVnctojie Fatatrr. 


3*u Bust&n, Oelys5«ii& Md SiufeL aa 




\'ii‘cihlt Relieis from TrvEa.. MurtJet Qf ihc soiiiOl^ 


















j£jS. Park. Biblktfthbqut Nilluna If Mad Afu inih gfcptardi {?) 0 r P h * 1|i «■*( I ^ Ttodk&i 







































3?3 Munich. Achilla and PtmbeHlnn. PembttLhjia Master 



m \70, Oilord. Ash raoka n EI i n-rl TTiatpyris 



374, Geneva. Muslt Fof. Greete and Aniai&ns. 










































3H- Xiptes- KivatfcJctHH^-plnyerE AfeKULdtrc. 






















377 Balk. Musaic. Cfnlaiu *ln \ ih£ a U^rr, 


37B. Xapb FuLaLhcias, EurvLmn, HippMhmeiiL 



















i$o. London, BfJiL=h Museum. Surprise of Dolon. 



3B4, Naples. ^ucriSrc dE Jphigcncta_ 


AS.J A Lhens NitkjiuJ M ll^ uni £ru> ent brow). 



j&t. Beaton Museum Cmtaurrw 



jBi. Pompeii. House of ilit Vettii, Herattes slrangllti; the serpents. 


J 














Mjfp at EtrUM am rjle* 


c 

MAT?' 



Retntel ftict ion,, Etruscan lomb farm* 



}8f* VVH. Tomba C*m Huntinu scene i 


Veil Tomb*. Ounpina Spfom K. fmit bci\ deg. 



$$q. Veil Toraba C&mpana. V&mfo on .a wihgtld horse. 


















































jqo. C-fJinilo TumJj ol the B nils. Achsllr? 'Urpmiftg TmLkjn 



JQ-- CufnrtQ To nth fl f the AtLjun. Mourning figure* 


jflj. Cfttnrtia Tomb the Auitur Gnm^, Marked ptoy. 






W- Comet ts Tciub ol Hum inn and Fishiniz Hunling Dunces 


395- CotDctn Tdtnli of Hunting and Ffehmf; 
Buinqm'i. Flhing setae. 










































































3^7- COTKto. Tomb of the LifiQKaes, youth. 















































3 QJ 1 . Curneto. Torntn of the LioMSit, D-ttoral ivr border Ddphini Bird-. 



4*1 London British Museum. PiiinLud inn colta sarcophagus. 



.“*u- toniLlif Tpfiili u( ihf t’ALinE<i1 \ ii^. FqieiHj' mral iJ-ancej 



jOO. Torah of the Old Man. BaTtqutC. 



402 Comeio. Tomb of sue Purer.. Youths with Loras. Greeting. 








































w cwnria Tomb of the B»rt.n Y'milhs with bo™; pHting V"™- 



jOjj Comet o Tomb ot this Leopards ImcrUif. Leopards. Barium. Muuriiiis. 



/ -^-3 


• 

*Uf y J * 

404b Comet o Tomb of the Charttws. Hamesd#* horses la <h«™" 


* 


4C4» Camrlo. Tomb of the OuitflU. Spectators watching games. 


405 Concern Tfc 


Chariot*. Dmuk. 



































joS. Comcto Tomb of !he Tridimura. flirttn. Ki-jtonuinn. 


407 Conicto Tomb of the Triclinium Banquet ictne. Bcitml Ion. 


_ 














































CDrncLu. Tomb oE Liu 1 TridShffaffl. Diiiicrr*. ItoL ui.it ion. 






















































































































41 1 Giiuii Tomb fif I lie u n k l- ^ 

(iianl imilrtaurl. 


4 M- Chiu*! Ttitttb of ihe ChuccLdL Hill. Svtnptemm. 



430 Cumefu Tomb of Hiidtt 
Chiron, ilfad of 1 young woirma, Vella, 



43 3 Dut^i, T&mb of the C®U£tnsi HilL Funcial pmrs. 












































4.-G Corntso Tomb ul Had**- Head of Hadr* 


jJ4 Urvictu Ckdiru Tomb Larder m id kitchen icniK 


•:2i CoittrAo Turuti oE Hadrt- Held of Vtlia. wtfe of Aimb Ye klu». 


4il Corntto. Tomb o 3 ihe Cardinal, The LinderwurJtE 


m Ott win (pEtClui Tomb. Uanquet, m Halite. 

















4=5. Cornell Ttunh of Eh* Shields. Symposium. 



-5JS- Corueto Tamil af Tt-phuM, DrranHLi^ 1 




















































43^ On icto. Pajnifit Sartoph^ frr.m J om ^ virn . aarr|fi| „ gf ,. o[>M , ta 
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43r Map frf Italy Showing ih^n iile* 



41J. Bfccifcfl Torab-PiUnlma I ram Nol* 
Wuman train! *ia a LhftfflC- 



454, N^pl^- Saldanal Mll^utti- Women pnaieid in a iJnlRcc. 





4^7 Naples- XMlonal Muslim. WilTTlars returning borne Pii^mm 


^ost Painiin^ Irani Pactum. Rptjrf hnnainii home a ^ou.cicU?*! srgmradc. 


436 Naples Niiiomil Mi&cum Reluming vwmnrt Pulum 






























43#- C*pui Mumo Campano HorstJniLH 


44D. NapEo Nii(sr>nq| ;\3-j-* 14 m. Stated I womrui :mi| ^rvanl 


4J9 1 Cflpun CanjHim Woman with ri=l3. 


4$$b Drtsdi n Wwduji ^mJ ^rvant. 


141 Capua Mirsco C unpaid Ckcft^ors. 


( 


* 





















+4 r - Casino ftirspiplMi-i V rttor * tli paim 


444. NapEc*. Cartel B LIF^- ^ncftl W'ith Anebiscs sml Atwunus. 


44 j Florence Uf&P BtfLllirtfl Calumny 


44 & Pompeii, Hgum? of ttJf Vcttii. Cotfca . 











































447 - Xapl« AchiUts slaying Trojan cnpti vj= u U.t tnmb «F Paintkke, 


445 NaplE. Mossir tty Dtuskourkte. Slrctl nuwtnls. 
































443 Rumr PaLilinc HUf. House Lbk I* * as c tied by Argos 


-f 



430_ Naples. Achilta at Stiyt* 


444, Naples Pencil* ftwlfl* Aradjemeda. 


45 7, Pompeii Hdnae of Hulconiuv ArHtllo >1 Skyiw 


45*. Albe&s. N«tlau) Museum. Crmvt urbe of Tottrc. 


455. London Brflfch Museum 
Bltas Gt m_ Vrctury *ilh a Quadriga. 












































:sS Maples PftintHie; on nmrWr Minin' prol^.l^ her da««Mi-rF. 



4fij, I.midun British Museum tnur;ivcd mifiw-envtt Pan and Aphrodite si knudOrtum*^ 











































4&a Paris. Lauvre. tnRravcd mirrw-ttiw 
Corinth Cfowned by Lcvk*B 


4 h5 New York MtUwpalLEMl- Engraved mirror-tovcr. TdiIfL S«M 


4 &7_ Ekmu. P+iinlftl Vcttvt Rebel 


460. Peu^nd. Zeus nnd TtenH in rtlmdUtkm 
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4 71. Nap]^. ttjrius va-s*. 


4 7 j. Lendon British Museum. Alfcmciw on th* pyre Python 


,174 Berlin Sl.ipt neltr fr«m-i SflLith lEuSiisn Earcc. Aistiia*. 



1 



















































46 j. Macedonia. Ttf mb-Pit citing Wurktt on hnn* charging an uneray 


q-a London finish Museum. 

Ucrakte* riijw tn^ u'Blcr at a fountain. 


4^0 Taman PcninstiEa Tumid ib Head of Pefttpllftt]!. 



470. Kextdl. Side of Apphe- 


Kertch Tomb-decoraticm. Structural style. 


































































Rnmr Opftoliuc. Drlnkrnc Dom 



4114 Xapfe* Orefict iinij Pyitrics affl&n:g the. Tftunsn*-. 



Rome, VaLKrin. Mosaic Baa-ktl n l flOwYte 



NapJe StlDJJIt Frail. jrLajs jar. 



43j XapJes. Mcth? rnediLMmg ihff jnuiricr of her chtldtcn. 



jo: Naples M«*iru medilaLmp 
thr itLLifiJi r of hiT children- 






































497 ftiipln* Hrnik]r& and Ompliile Dctnil 


49 % ■ Nppks Tired 5iL-n ns n-Ccii Ene a clhftk 


4 qq Xapb Ares unrl Aphrodite 


-eh. Pompt'ii. W fr5tHjv£- matth brfwc?n Tan and £rru 


40* Naple* Hcraltla and NAiw 

















50 2 Naples. African animal-. 



Naples Mosaic wilh Nile snitiiab 


5or S'apte* Mosaic. Limn n-fflfliri’i n |anther. 



£07 Rome. Yaliciin. M«saii. Goat* paslurtn^ 




jsoe. Ron ui. Yaikm Mosaic Lidfl fending bull m a rocky landscape 


$154. Naples > 1 n«nc. Cat. dntks. sUU-lifc 



C05 Njplc- Mosaic with searantmnk 




























500 Pa.li*>! Finn PaJuug Barbemifc. Nik !Ucsak 



50S Napirc. Landscape with piRfiilei 



510 ftJstrhm. Patau Barbenn]. Nile sOD 6 , 
























5-1B. Vienna GiaJ Culled inn 



\io. Vienna Cmf CnliccitGii 
Pori mil uf a Wflimn. 


*lti, Vienna. Graf Cdlei’iiOtl Portrait n-t a mun 


SimtbvTg-tfnimwl) 
Portrait of i Greek clH. 









JJO. Copenhagen Ny Garisher^. Portrait of a Roman, 


53i fiet&f. "Alta:/ 1 



’Vienna. Gqtf CoFlemoP Tmvtttd woman 


52j. New York Alclrdpotiun. Greek youth. 


























$2A SWJ Cufcer lAfcOTdfWl t^mb-P^LFiLJnc Wall-iJ^oration 



F3d Rtmw. Vitirun Library t?d™v bmdHrjpes- £ctofld «jk- 




5J5 Drlw W*3-d«anitis*i *f twus^ 



52D. Dtln*. Wall-<teconi3Jiiti of house. 



517 Pompeii He*** of SaUlifii WaU-dccwstinii.flrM, «yk 












































































Huiiii 1 V til lean LLlit'ury Alikitinmilirii Waddin 




















































SJJ. Pompeii. Villa Item, "Fresco." 5.14, Pompeii. Villa Item. "Fresco." 535. Pompeii. Villa Ilem. ‘'Fresco:' 

|li>y reading ritual of nijil(ti(s. Fleeing girl and satyrs resting. tlirl fleeiii|< at unucilinp i>f plmllos. 


















































































5jo Pompej] Villa I Lem F fiscs* ftaacLcig ^aiyr 


537 Nfw Vptk MHrofiuliUn \V&maa playing a lyi* 



Rome National Aphnwiii*. Peithn ami Eros 


S3fl Naples. AltJ man teaain^ m a jUJf. 


_ 
































tAA Rome PulaliEu: HjSS. Houlf of LLvia Yellow fncie kandsiapt* 


54 ^« Rome Villa Albam Lnimdatfd Undiapt 


547 Rom* Frima Porta Villi of Livia, Garden 


54a. Rom*. National Landscape parntrup. SttPtS of Judgment 


>45. Rcifnf- PtitaLiiif Hill Hot**? of Livia 
Folyphemop and Guinea 


iIf 





























































Ui kome Vuiirun Librory t'khi - u m ihv L ftclrrwurtd 





































Naples Vill.i Landscape 


*4*. Pumpeu, Hruiw M M LuiftlkUi FrOhtu 
Vill.i lafidMipte 
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>55 PHo* Scene imtii Ehf LucEi 


551 \(w York M rt ropotaarr Sieltf oi a Galaiian 


S5i AJrjtajndriii Warrior Pompeii Hunter. 


\± % Naples HjfbQj 

































55 fi Mjrbiii Tonsb I with decora Hun 


Void SEcJf Wcrnnui afod cbiJci 











































^di Ban Van* frum CfiftPssa 


5 tiJ. Vfw York McLropohlan and AmMfrdilH- 
Pdirtircntr iwt-pinhn^k turn Kadia 


s;ii4 Xaple* GnElhfcan ware ErOTf* wuh Quaringa 


f*£ Ki'ticJi Disirmper vase Greek canihaimp A maKfla 


ifca . New S’ nf k MftrcpuW an Vase 1 rum Hadra 


jiw fan^ Loovrr. Pok r hrocnr Hdlrniitic 























; 5g T<ifnh I Nflrth wall, 

brumal irl£2.e Man-braiM Sion and lyn\ 





5 &q, Rami 1 Naiional. Founding of Lsviniurtk Alba Lanp aftd Home 





































































S7J- Naples SttyT and Mxuad 
Salyr and boy with tyi* 


57 +. Pompeii Stabian Baths. *VaU ^etQftlt SOU. Fourth Style. Rest oration 


572. Xapks Pimishmetll of FfO? 


571 Poirpcii. Hou-* oi EpIHlUi Sabina W4!l4efi]raliDn 


ij* Rome- National Foundjn E of Alba Lun^i 















































573 Pompeii Hou* o( Ihr Vett.ll Cupid* li goltfcroUtls, eopjdi it. eh.ricl-xj™ 


^ 7 fj Pomfwii. LIou^ oE the V>dt il. 
Elites anVSHR crabs and dobfitilira 


■A. Naples. Battle brCwten the Pompeiane 
and their tttfghfeon oF Nflcpa 


Naples Brmptn? iti Ihr Wi-nden 


tSo Naples. Warships 


5 ^ NapEK Worship of l=ii. 













































sSi Naphs Pari- 1.1ci Mount Ida 



5#3. Pompeii Home of the Vet Hi Geium and Lares 



*85, Pompeii Si reel of Atrumrlnuee 
Mercury eraerpn^ From hi* temp'L 



■j &2 \ji\k\i ■ PrihCT.ikl oF Tfc-J-t ntm- N"r i' 
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PumptO. Street of Abtthdance. Veni^ < 1 r, a v.Tj bv ciephanta. 



liSO. Rome Cujunanariufti of PomptHmia HyLa_a Ceiisri£-decora L ion 




























































































goi Home \ ilb Nt^rniii Wall-drajralioti 


5 & 3 - ttm CoOeg* 

Drawing uf friO-dectivUiDM from Hatlriurra Villa. 


- Lonilon Unmtl Museum fttotaict Pmioritlom Fur =amlln ' 


^ Ibnif . Tomb of ihr Sa^ii 5Q5 j L&mhjn. finish M oicum 

Drawing of Tomb of the XmantL Shepherd and inatiJen, 













































































59Q jRomt Via LaLLna Tnmb oF FmcriUb \ asib-cfc< nriijon 


3°*. Fi^-mc Vli Latina Tomb of ihr Vjltril SlEicro v^uSt 


cao Home. H^ll-i: in ibe Via nJc' Ctn:bi Wall-decoration 


Sr . Ltimirns UnLiF-'h Mu^um Tutiib of ihe N4i=-ufiLi Raj* at FrHffipftWie- 


^ 07 . LoniInn BrLiEKh Mu-i i=is- Ems 


































r JC J KeFtih Vault dfocu verrti m j Sg 5 FJ nral 1 dr n ur:>i itm 


Kmch VluJi dtattVrntd ht CHTJ 

WhU. Irl ruiUi im, QiPtfre anti ilrvrul demotion 



60; Rrrtth. V^ull rffy£0vtrml in p^: 
Cd]ins-flvi b amiiin.Dcmclvr, flnwerr birtfe 



tiOj I'aJnuFj Tci mb-Pa Kiting 







































IHiza >uliliivch \K iii r_i| EUTtiiiuniiiia ChicI f'nt i =L He id 


ruzsfji Runic. Cortml Ctitk*,, Tomhz timMCnUtl with floral rfczian-r, 


<>□; Hup vh Wfttl oi BiihnjjftftiB PjltMs it ik kit 


wb Dimi-SaJilmeh W.<N with rdi^mu- rhi * 











































































bn Tim gad Mrarc in carpi i iSyfc 


r, U TirrmsA Misali. Apollo ;iml Lfciphnf t?< 


615 Runw CiluEMitb ut DomutlrfiL Cupid and Ptyck. 


610 Lfthfiu OudiLii l Mri-di> Vilb mT |1.it C_nljf|-li 1 iiuajEe kop 


















































m* Ramr. 5, Cwunu. TXComivn 



Oi g Rome. £. COtL.inza. Collin e-L teoflwatu]n_ Fkuu'mi figures. 



db 7 Rdthf. 3 Corianza, ftsng vault Pceoraticm 


*2P Romc.Tiihrt*. Vial* MauuonL Heads, Applies P*Ur and Paul 


tiio F«n|a*0. ^Labian Bath*. Ceiling-dei oral ion 

































64 4 Rflmr Tumli, Vjftlr Ain.muni Landscape. 



t2{s - Rumc- \ jlkan. l^-iphit Trjf Mumncta. 



: Rumc. S. S. Ocovuimi e I^nlo Ctiui Fum grapre. 
































fj ?4 Kdftif Vulifiin l h jroui>i^n children, r Gs 4 iti. 



r.iwbv'M.vaixoo uilla* v.vKx;x\[ n\:vm s: 

»i bVJvU ja \i ■ 


■ :a ftkunc VjlUchh, Vergil US. Fortran of Vet# 


1 omit i t:: s;cVni ^ohf %i ;\ vac c, - % ~ 

EA.\.YU£e^M*liV.! .iSMftvli llZi 

fIUUW»r^S-:^!H!AK!CVItlh!hIii^L 

MCtHtuifHICHlUCCMMjm 


X MEtliSMAlX^L 51 u\ .1 \cV; f <Wi v* IPS LCXX : H L 
t a1 Utv ; \i hi e i hWi r \ u.% s: iO"€ a a MTAiaf 



tgO Rump. V^iiiaa. Vergil MS LlhiilraiJon uE Cturssr^ 





































rwl rTTtl_ iJUl 
Tn.ta€ , jhn^ ! fj l ,||-^f 7 (- 1 J n ^ 

’"tr (rvcsj'yiH'i ar+i +-A 
loprL iJt tfr 

to r a 
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Scene from c hi: \dclphi. 


*JJ Catacomb of £L CalEiiUH. Cubicukum ul'Okearti* 


r-14 Prune C&Uc-dtnb of St. CilltitUr 

Five blessed morlab in Puradhe 


ojg. Rome. Catacomb of DpmiLilk. Cawl Shcphml In Iwufcwpc, 
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-v^ t*Tr| 

IsH ^41 

i ^i/] 

ig^yrfH 

1 jfpS3t 'w mi b I 
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Oj 7 Tunis Mosaic. VHla art \ Africa 


GjG Kcrtch. Painled Sarcophagus. EncsusUc painter at work. 
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